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Acadia  in  Connecticut,  Jan.  64. 
Achelis,  Frederic  G.,  residence  of,  Nov. 
56. 

Ackennan,  Phyllis,  article  by,  Feb.  35. 
Adventuring  in  Antiques,  Nov.  51,  Dec. 
69. 

America,  The  Beauty  of  Spain  in,  Jan. 
46. 

America,  The  Percheron  Horse  in,Mch.67. 
American  Carved  Chest,  The  Early,  Dec. 
69. 

American  Decoration,  Foreign  Influence 

on,  Apr.  44. 
American  Gardens,  Lilies  for,  Mch.  46. 
Animal  Portraiture  in  Drypoint,  Dec.  52. 
Antiqueing  on  the  High  Seas,  Dec.  70. 
Antiques,    Adventuring    in,    Nov.  51, 

1  tec.  69. 

A  ready  Farm,  We  Visit,  Dec.  48. 
Architecture,  Filling  Station,  Apr.  102. 
Armbrister,  Fred,  photographs  by,  Jan.  (il, 
63. 

Ashburne,  Joan,  article  by,  Dec.  116. 
Automobile  show  photographs,  Feb.  90. 
Avoiding  Monotony  in  Building,  Feb.  57. 

Babcock,  Richard,  residence  of,  Jan.  45. 
Hade,  E.,  article  by,  Feb.  69. 
Backward,  A  House  that  Turned,  Apr.  (i:i. 
barn  for  Instance,  Take  the,  Apr.  66. 
Barn  Rebuilt,  The,  Nov.  57. 
Rarnesby,   Mae   Campbell,   article  by, 
Apr. 

Baum,  Dvvight  James,  architect,  11am- 
merstein  residence  by,  Dee.  71. 

Beans  and  More  beans,  Mch.  50. 

beauty  of  Spain  in  America,  The,  Jan.  16. 

bedlington  Terrier,  The,  Feb.  52. 

Behind  the  Garden  Hedge,  Nov.  44. 

Belknap,  Maitland,  residence  of,  Feb.  65. 

Bermuda,  photographs  of,  Jan.  (il,  (1-2. 

Bicknell,  W.  II.,  etching  by,  Dec.  59. 

Higgs,  Walter,  illustrations  by,  Dec.  34, 
54. 

Bill  Wickey's  Christmas  Turkey,  Dec.  39. 
Bishop's  Christmas  Wish,  The,  Dec.  50. 
Blaine,  Mahlon,  sketch  by,  Dec.  41. 
Bottomley,    William    Lawrence,  article 

by,  Apr.  47. 
Brick  Walls,  sketches,  Mch.  52. 
Brinckloe,  William  Draper,  article  by, 

Nov.  57. 
Brown,  Julie,  sketches  by.  Dec. 

Building,  Avoiding  Monotony  in.  Feb.  57. 
Building  for  Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air,  Nov. 
62. 


Burden,  James  A.,  garden  of,  Mch.  58. 
Butler,  Andrew,  etching  by,  Dec.  64. 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer,  articles  bv, 

Nov.  41,  Dec.  35. 
( lhadbourne,  Thomas  L.,  yacht  of,  Mch. 66. 
Charleston  Revisited,  Jan.  35. 
Chest,  The  Earlv  American  Carved,  Dec. 

69. 

Christmas,  A  Plantation,  Dec.  54. 
Christmas,  An  Island,  Dec.  65. 
Christmas  cards,  Dec.  42. 
Christinas  Cut-Outs,  Dec.  68. 
Christmas  gifts,  Dec.  108. 
Christmas  in  Our  Town,  Dec.  35. 
Christmas,  The  Same  Old  (editorial), 
Dec.  56-b. 

Chronicles  of  a  ( ountryman — I.  The  Need 
for  Expression,  Jan.  48;  II.  breaking 
Out  the  Road,  Feb.  63;  III.  A  Gentle- 
man of  Leisure,  Mch.  60;  IV.  The  Day 
Spring  Came,  Apr.  58. 

Church,  Burr  A.,  photographs  by,  Apr.  35. 

Clothes  for  the  Country,  Nov.  84,  Jan. 
82,  Apr.  138. 

Clute,  Eugene,  article  by,  Apr.  42. 

Coate,  Roland  E.,  architect,  Pasadena 
house  by,  Jan.  66. 

Collier,  Paul  R.,  photographs  by,  Jan.  69. 

Collinge,  J.  Walter,  photographs  by,  Jan. 
46. 

Concerning  Walls,  Feb.  72. 
Connecticut,  Acadia  in,  Jan.  64. 
Countryman,  Chronicles  of  a — I.  The 

Need    for    Expression,    Jan.   48;  II. 

Breaking  out  the  Road,  Feb.  63;  III.  A 

Gentleman  of  Leisure,  Mch.  60;  IV. 

The  Day  Spring  Came,  Apr.  58. 
Country,  Clothes  for  the,  Nov.  84,  Jan. 82, 

Apr.'l38. 
Country  Life  House,  The,  Nov.  65. 
Curtains,  Draperies  and,  Mch.  55. 
Curtis,  Win.  Fuller,  December  cover. 
Cut  Flowers  from  Spring  to  Fall,  Feb.  69. 

I  )<•<•  irating  \\  ith  I  ight,  Apr.  '  2. 

Decoration,  Foreign  Influence  on  Amer- 
ican, Apr.  44. 

Decoration,  Style  in  Interior,  Nov.  35. 

Decoration,  The  Psychology  of,  Jan.  .">:>. 

Decorative  Possibilities  of  Roofs,  The, 
Apr.  62. 

Decorative  Schemes  by  Pierre  Dutel, 

Five,  Feb.  53. 
Delicate  Flowers  of  the  Rock  Garden, 

Jan.  56 


Devil  in  the  Tower,  The,  I  tec.  77. 
Dog  paintings  by  Maud  Earl,  Dec.  56-a. 
Donkey  [hat  Wouldn't  Budge,  The,  Dec. 
44. 

Lten"t  Lime  the  Lawn,  Mch.  48. 
Draperies  and  Curtains,  Mch.  55. 
Drevenstedt,  J.  IL.  article  by,  Jan.  52. 
Drypoint,  Animal  Portraiture  in,  Dec. 52. 
Dugan,  Harold  B.,  residence  of,  Nov.  49. 
Dunsmore,  John  Ward,  December  insert. 
Dutel,  Pierre,  article  by,  Jan.  53;  five 

decorative  schemes  by,  Feb.  53. 
Dyer,  Walter  A.,  articles  by,  Dec.  44, 

Jan.  48,  Feb.  63,  Mch.  60,  Apr.  58. 

Earl,  Maud,  dog  paintings  by,  Dec.  56-a. 
Easiest  Kind  of  Garden,  The",  Apr.  56. 
Eaton,  Florence  1  aft,  article  by,  Mch.  50. 
Eberlein,  Harold  Donaldson,  articles  by, 

Nov.  72,  Feb.  50,  Apr.  63. 
Eby,  Kerr,  etching  by,  Dec.  58. 
Eden,  John  H.,  residence  of,  Apr.  53. 
Editor  Looks   About,   The,    Nov.  50, 

Dec.  56-b,  Jan.  58,  Feb.  47,  Mch.  42, 

Apr.  52. 

Eggers,  O.  R.,  November  cover  sketch. 
Egret  Out  of  Bounds,  The,  Nov.  53. 
Elhot,  Berton,  article  by,  Apr.  62. 
Etchings  for  fishermen,  three,  Feb.  48,  49. 

Fabricius,  Johan,  article  by,  Dec.  77. 
Fales,    Winnifred,  articles  by,  Jan.  72, 
Mch.  72. 

Fall,  ( hit  Flowers  from  Spring  to,  Feb.  69. 
Filling  Station  Architecture,  Apr.  102. 
Fishbaugh,  W.  A.,  photographs  by,  Jan. 
50. 

Fishermen,  three  etchings  for,  Feb.  48,  49. 
Five  Decorative  Schemes  by  Pierre  Dutel, 
Feb.  53. 

Floor,  What  Covers  the,  Jan.  94. 
Floors,  Taking  Proper  Care  of  Your, 
Jan.  72. 

Florida,  Smaller  Houses  in,  Jan.  50. 
Flowers  from  Spring  to  Fall,  Cut,  Feb.69. 
Fogarty,  Thomas  J.,  sketches  by,  Jan.  48, 

Feb.~63,  Mch.  60,  Apr.  58. 
Folsom,  W.  Thacher,  January  cover. 
Foreign  Influence  on  AmericanDecoration 

— I.  The  Early  Sources,  Apr.  44;  II. 

The  French  Influence,  May  61. 
Forsyth,  W.  Howard,  article  by,  Mch.  67. 
Foundations  for  the  Hillside  Home,  Apr. 

63. 

Fox,  Helen  Morgenthau,  article  by,  Mch. 
46. 


Franklin  rebus,  Dec.  47. 
French,  Arthur,  photographs  by,  Jan.  64. 
Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine,  Building  for, 
Nov.  62. 

Frost,  Allen,  article  and  photographs  bv, 
Nov.  53. 

Fruit  Tree  Health,  spraying  for,  Mch.  70. 
Furnishings,  spring  fabrics  for,  Apr.  84. 
Furnishings,  The  Mood  Expansive  in, 
Feb.  94. 

Furniture  of  Music,  The,  Nov.  72. 

Gale,  George,  etching  by,  Dec.  63. 
Calsworthy,    Frank,   painting  by,  April 
insert. 

Garden  Hedge,  Behind  the,  Nov.  44. 
Garden  of  Charlton  Yarnall,  Apr.  68. 
Garden  of  E.  E.  Smathers,  Mch.  64. 
Garden  of  James  A.  Burden,  Mch.  58. 
Garden,  The  Easiest  Kind  of,  Apr.  56. 
Garden,  The  Practical  Rose,  Mch.  62. 
Gardens,  Lilies  for  American,  Mch.  46. 
Gifford,  Victor  C.,  articles  by,  Feb.  57, 
Mch.  40. 

Gifts  IWegather  for  Christmas,  Dee.  108. 
Gill,  Margaret  Meller,  Mch.  cover  and 

insert;  orchid  paintings  by,  Mch.  34. 
Gillies,  John  Wallace,  photographs  bv, 

Dec.  71. 

Gottscho,  S.  H,  photographs  by,  Feb.  62, 
Apr.  47. 

G reeves-Carpenter,   C.   F.,   article  by, 
Mch.  70. 

Guild,  Lurelle,  April  cover;  illustrations 

by,  April  35. 
Gulliver,  Harold  G.,  articles  bv,  Nov.21-v, 

Dec.  25-s,  52,  Jan.  27-s,  Feb.  26-f, 

Mch.  26-b,  April  26-x. 

Hamburgs,  Silver  Spangled,  Jan.  52. 
Hammerstein,  Arthur,  residence  of,  Dec. 
71. 

Hansen,  Albert  A.,  article  by,  Mch.  ts. 
Harriman,  E.  E.,  article  by,  Apr.  69. 
Harting,  G.  W.,  photographs  by,  Nov.  59. 
Healy,  H.  G.,  photographs  by,  Mch.  30, 
58,  59. 

Hedge,  Behind  the  Garden,  Nov.  44. 
Hewitt,   Mattie  Edwards,  photographs 

by,  Nov.  59,  Jan.  72. 
Hill,  Amelia  Leavitt,  article  by,  Apr.  56. 
Hillside  Home,  Foundations  lor  the,  Apr. 

69. 

His  Majesty  the  Dog,  Dec.  56-a. 
Hoit.  R.  B.,  photographs  by,  Jan.  50. 
Holberton,  Jane  C.,  article  by,  Nov.  67. 
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Home,  Orchids  for  the,  Mch.  35. 
Hopkins,  Alfred,  article  by,  Nov.  62. 
Horse,  The  Percheron,  in  America,  Mch. 

67.  M- 
House  Expensive,  Things  that  Make  a, 

Mch.  40. 
House  for  a  Man,  The,  Apr.  47. 
House  for  a  Woman,  The,  Apr.  49. 
House  in  Palm  Beach,  A,  Feb.  65. 
House  in  Pasadena,  Jan.  66. 
House  that  Turned  Backward,  A,  Apr.  63. 
House,  The  Unit,  Nov.  49. 
House,  The  Overhead  of  Your,  Jan.  43. 
House  to  the>Landscape,  Relating  the, 

Apr.  42. 

Houses,  small,  in  Florida,  Jan.  50. 
Howe,  Lois  Lilley,  article  by,  Apr.  49. 
Huger-Smith,  Alice,  painting  by,  Jan.  3C. 
Hummel,  Lisl,  silhouettes  by,  Dec.  68. 
Humphrey,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  article  by, 
Apr.  35. 

Hutchinson,  J.  L.,  article  by,  Dec.  70. 
Hutty,   Alfred,  etching  by,   Dec.  61; 
paintings  by,  Jan.  34,  38. 

In  Praise  of  Dawns  (editorial),  Nov.  50. 
"In  the  Best  American  Tradition,"  Apr. 
35. 

Interior  Decoration,  Style  in,  Xov.  35. 
Island  Christmas,  An,  Dec.  65. 

Jewels  for  the  Yuletide,  Dec.  88. 
Johnston,    Frances    Benjamin,  photo- 
graphs by,  Feb.  60,  61. 

Karnaghan,  Anne  Webb,  article  bv,  Xov. 
54. 

Kirmse,  Marguerite,  etching  by,  Dec.  57. 
Kitchens  of  To-day,  Smart,  Mch.  72. 

Landscape,  Relating  the  House  to  the, 
Apr.  42. 

Lawn,  Don't  Lime  the,  Mch.  48. 
Light,  Decorating  with,  Apr.  72. 
Lilies  for  American  Gardens,  Mch.  46. 
Lime  the  Lawn,  Don't,  Mch.  48. 
Lindeberg,  Harrie  T.,  Achelis  residence 

by,  Xov.  56. 
LocKwood,  Sarah  M.,  article  by,  Dec.  39. 
Lombard,  Edward  W.,  murals  in  residence 

of,  Xov.  46. 

McCann,  Lee,  articles  by,  Xov.  98,  Dec. 

108,  Jan.  94,  Feb.  94,  Mch.  80,  Apr.  84. 
McCully,  Anderson,  article  by,  Mch.  35. 
McGinley,  H.  P.,  residence  of,  Mch.  43. 
Magnolia  Gardens,  painting  of,  Jan.  38. 
Man,  The  House  for  a,  Apr.  47. 
Maydell,  Baroness,  silhouettes  by,  Xov. 

41,  Mch.  48. 
Megargee,  Edwin,  etchings  by,  Dec.  52. 
Middle'.on  Place  garden.^,  painting  of, 

Jan.  36. 


Mizner,   Addison,   architect,  McGinley 

residence  by,  Mch.  43. 
Mollov,  Anne  Shirlev,  articles  by,  Xov. 

84,  Dec.  88,  Jan.  82,  Feb.  84,  Mch.  112, 

Apr.  138. 

Monotony  in  Building,  Avoiding,  Feb. 

57. 

Month,  The  Room  of  the,  Jan.  45,  Feb. 

42,  Mch.  54,  Apr.  51. 
Moore,  Henry  W.,  murals  by,  Xov.  46. 
Motor  Boat  Show,  Jan.  78. 
Motor  Boat  Styles,  Mch.  92. 
Motorboats,  Xov.  92. 
Murals,  by  Henry  W.  Moore,  Xov.  43. 
Music,  The  Furniture  of,  Xov.  72. 

Xantucket,  Sanderson  house  at,  Apr.  35. 
Xash,  Ogden,  poem  by,  Dec.  50. 
Xew  Spring  Raiment,  Mch.  112. 
Xew  Type  of  Stone  House,  The,  Xov.  63. 
Xickerson,  C.  H,  article  by,  Dec.  69. 

Old  Painted  Trays,  Nov.  54. 
On  the  Trail  of  Spring,  Mch.  42. 
Once  in  a  Blue  Moon,  Xov.  51. 
Open  Season  for  Art,  The  (editorial),  Jan. 
58. 

Orchids  for  the  Home,  Mch.  35. 

Orrefors  Glass,  Feb.  68. 

Overhead  of  Your  House,  The,  Jan.  43. 

Paddock,  Ringside  and  Byre,  Xov.  21-y, 
Dec.  25-s,  Jan.  27-s,  Feb.  26-f,  Mch. 
26-b,  April  26-x. 

Paintings,  Mch.  80. 

Palm  Beach,  A  House  in,  Feb.  65. 

Paneling  in  Walnut,  Nov.  67. 

Pasadena,  house  in,  Jan.  66. 

Peck,  Henry  J.,  poem  and  sketches  by, 
Dec.  65. 

Peggy  Works  at  her  Gardening,  Mch.  69. 
Pennington,  Jo,  article  by,  Xov.  68. 
Percheron  Horse  in  America,  The,  Mch. 
67. 

Personality  in  Carved  Saints,  Dec.  116. 
Plantation  Christinas,  A,  Dec.  54. 
Hummer,  Ethel,  drawings  by,  Dec.  50. 
Portrait  Silhouette  Revived,  The,  Nov. 
41. 

Practical  Rose  Garden,  The,  Mch.  62. 
Prevention,  A  Half  Ton  of,  Jan.  69. 
Psychology  of  Decoration,  The,  Jan.  53. 

Radio  Cabinets  Tune  in  On  Design,  Nov. 
98. 

Rae,  John,  December  insert. 
Raiment,  New  Spring,  Mch.  112. 
Rebuilt,  The  Barn,  Nov.  57. 
Relating  the  House  to  the  Landscape, 
Apr.  42. 

Residence,  Richard  Babcock,  Ian  15. 
Residence,  Mai'. land  Belknap,  Feb.  65. 
Residence,  Harold  B.  Duga;i,  Nov.  49. 


Residence,  John  H.  Eden,  Apr.  53. 

Residence,  Arthur  Hammerstein,  Dec.  71. 

Residence,  H  P.  McGinley,  Mch.  43. 

Residence,  Edw.  F.  Sanderson,  Apr.  35. 

Residence,  Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  Jan.  46. 

Rhododendron,  The  Gorgeous,  Mch.  64. 

Rickard,  Greville,  architect,  Eden  resi- 
dence by,  Apr.  53. 

Rider,  Maurice  C,  article  by,  Nov.  51. 

Roberts,  H.  Armstrong,  photographs  by, 
Jan.  30,  62,  Mch.  69. 

Rock  Garden,  Delicate  Flowers  of  the, 
Jan.  56. 

Roofs,  The  Decorative  Possibilities  of, 
Apr.  62 

Room  Beautiful,  The,  Nov.  59. 

Room  of  the  Month,  The,  Jan.  45,  Feb. 

42,  Mch.  54,  Apr.  51. 
Rose  Garden,  The  Practical,  Meh.  62. 
Rosenbaugh,   Arthur   F.,   sketches  by, 

Mch.  52. 

Rosenfeld,  Morris,  photographs  by,  Jan. 

78,  Mch.  92. 
Royce,  Lucy  Atwater,  article  by,  Jan.  64. 
Rungius,  Carl,  etching  by,  Dec.  62. 
Russell,  Charles  M.,  February  insert. 
Rusticus,  article  by,  Nov.  48. 
Rutledge,  Archibald,  article  by,  Dec.  54. 

Salomonsky,  Verna  Cook,  article  by, 
Feb.  72. 

Salvaging  the  Victorian,  Feb.  50. 
Same  Old   Christmas,  The  (editorial, 
Dec  56-b. 

Sanderson,  Fdw.  F.,  residence  of,  Apr.  85. 
Sanford  Mills,  color  illustrations  from, 
Nov.  35. 

Shoes  for  the  New  Season,  Feb.  84. 
Silhouette,  The  Portrait,  Revived,  Nov. 
41. 

Silhouettes  by  Lisl  Hummel,  Dec  us. 
Silhouettes  with  a  Garden  Background, 
Mch.  Is. 

Silver  Spangled  Ilamburgs,  Jan.  52. 

Skiing,  photographs  of,  Dec.  :»h,  Jan.  (in. 

Smaller  Houses  in  Florida,  Jan.  50. 

Smart  Kitchens  of  To  d  iv.  Mch.  72. 

Si  Mathers  Iv       garden  of,  Mch.  64. 

Smith,  Geo.  Washington,  architect,  Vin- 
cent residence,  Jan.  46. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Garret,  article  by,  Jan.  69. 

Soper,  George,  etching  by,  Dec.  60. 

Sorolla,  painting  l>.. .  November  insert. 

Spain  in  America,  The  Beauty  of,  Jan.  46. 

Spraying  for  Fruit  Tree  Health,  Mch.  70. 

Sprint;  Fabrics  Rejuvenate  Furnishings, 
Apr.  84. 

Spring  is  Just  Around  the  Corner,  Feb.  61. 
Spring,  On  the  Trail  of,  Mch.  42. 
Spring  to  Fall,  <  m  Fl..« ers  fri •  n,  Feb.  69. 
Stamps  ii  Map-,  n  Fverything,  \pr.  52. 
Stevens,  G.  A.,  article  by,  Mch.  (>--'. 
Stone  House,  The  Xew  Type  of,  Xov.  08. 


Stonecrop  Farm,  Old,  photosrraphs  of, 
Feb.  62. 

Storev,  Walter  Rendell,  article  bv,  Apr. 
72.  _ 

Style  in  Interior  Decoration,  Xov.  35. 
Sunflowers,  Xov.  48. 

Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air,  Building  for,  Nov. 
62. 

Take  the  Barn  for  Instance,  Apr.  66. 
Taking  Proper  Care  of  Your  Floors,  Jan. 
72. 

Taylor,  Lucy  D..  article  by,  Xov.  35. 

Terrier,  The  Bedlington,  Feb.  52. 

Things  that  Make  a  House  Expensive, 
Mch.  40. 

Third  Floor  Back.  The,  Feb.  43. 

Torrance,  Luise  M.,  article  by,  Apr.  44. 

Tower,  The  Devil  in  the,  Dec.  77. 

Town,  Christmas  in  Our,  Dec.  35. 

Townsend,  Ernest  X.,  Dec.  insert;  illus- 
trations by,  Dec.  35. 
I  Townsend,    Reginald    T.,    articles  by, 

Dec.  48,  Jan.  35. 
1  Trays,  Old  Painted,  Xov.  54. 

Tree  surgery,  Jan.  69. 

Trophies  (editorial),  Feb.  47. 

Tyson  &  Foster,  architects,  Dugan  resi- 
dence by,  Xov.  49. 

Unit  House,  The,  Nov.  49. 

Victorian,  Salvaging  the,  Feb.  50. 
Vincent,  Arthur  Rose,  residence  of,  Jan. 
46. 

Wallpaper  Past  and  Present,  Feb.  35. 
Walls,  Concerning,  Feb.  72. 
Walnut,  Paneling  in,  Nov.  67. 
Ward,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  article  bv,  Feb. 
52. 

Warmuth,  Jeannette,  illustrations  bv, 
Dec.  77. 

Washington  Leaving  Mt.  Vernon,  Duns- 
more  painting,  December  insert. 

Water  garden,  Apr.  56. 

Waugh,  Frank  A.,  article  by,  Nov.  44. 

We  Visit  Arcady  Farm.  Dec.  1-8. 

What  Covers  the  Floor,  Jan.  94. 

W  hitman,  Roger  15. ,  article  by,  Jan.  43. 

Wickware,  Margery  Sill,  article  by,  Mch. 
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Guernseys 

Federal  Accredited 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Strictly  Island  Bred 
Cattle.     An  Unique  Breeding  Establishment 

By  Harold  G.  Gulliver 

Photographs  by  H.  A.  Strohmeyer,  Jr. 


THIS  large  herd  of  pedigreed  Guernsey  cattle 
is  100%  clean  and  healthy.  Not  a  single  case 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  discovered,  although 
the  herd  has  been  tested  regularly.  Not  once  has  a 
cow  aborted  nor  has  one  animal  given  a  positive  re- 
action to  the  Agglutination  Blood  Test  for  Infectious 
Abortion.  This  herd  of  over  eighty  registered  ani- 
mals is  the  property  of  Dunwalk  Farm,  Bedminster, 
New  Jersey.  So  far  as  this  writer  knows,  theie  is  no- 
where as  large  a  herd  of  Island  bred  Guernsey  cattle 
as  this  one  is. 

Men  have  varying  ideals  and  purposes  in  the  breed- 
ing of  dairy  cattle.  It  is  good  that  this  is  so.  For 
it  not  seldom  happens  that  one  man  striking  out  boldly 
with  aims  peculiarly  his  own,  and  sometimes  by  de- 
parting from  accepted  procedure,  accomplishes  results 
strikingly  above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 


Showing  the 
rolling  character  of 
the  land  and  the 
abundance  of  pas- 
ture 

Dunwalk  Farm,  its  buildings  and  herd  were  the 
result  of  two  years  of  constant  travel  and  study.  It 
was  realized  that  no  plan  for  a  breeding  establish- 
ment is  perfect.  Still  it  seemed,  nevertheless,  that 
research  and  investigation  would  make  it  possible  to 
avoid  the  more  obvious  pitfalls  that  beset  the  begin- 
ner. The  herd  has  only  been  assembled  since  last 
October  and,  while  the  calves  so  far  are  a  uniformly 
good  and  promising  lot,  no  one  may  safely  predict 
greatness  for  them.  Yet,  if  they  but  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise of  pedigree,  they  will  bring  credit  to  the  herd  pre- 
fix Dunwalk. 

This  herd  is  worthy  of  your  serious  attention  for 
several  reasons  that  seem  to  me  to  be  of  primary  im- 
portance. First,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  study  a  large  herd  of  all-Island  breeding.  More- 
over, this  herd  is  truly  representative  of  the  more 
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desirable  Island  specimens  selected  for  the  most  judi- 
cious combination  of  ancestry,  reproductive  vigor, 
milk  and  fat  productive  ability,  conformation,  pre- 
potency, and  that  elusive  thing  we  call  quality  which 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  better  Island  sorts. 
Quality  implies  refinement  without  small  size  or  sub- 
normal vitality.    It  implies  beauty  of  form,  a  thin 


Approaching  the  Home  Farm,  the  buildings  make  an 
attractive  picture 


Hills,  N.  /. 


glovelike  hide,  sleek,  soft,  shining  hair.  It  is  consistent 
with  large  milk  and  fat  records  and  regular  breeding. 
Indeed  it  is  an  expression  of  perfect  animal  health. 
Yet,  while  wholly  practical,  it  adds  appreciably  to  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  animal  and  makes  her  at 
once  and  in  every  way  most  desirable  in  the  pastures 
of  the  country  place  as  well  as  in  the  byres  of  the 
men  for  whom  dairying  is  a  bread  and  butter 
business.  A  second  reason  for  begging  your  atten- 
tion is  that  this  large  herd  is  entirely  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  those  two  dreadful  scourges  of  the 
purebred  dairy  cattle  industry — Tuberculosis  and 
Infectious  Abortion.  Moreover,  environmental  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  feeding,  rearing  and  care  are 
such  that  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  en- 
dure. 

The  decision  to  have  nothing  but  imported  cattle 
was  founded  on  no  prejudices  against,  nor  disapproval 
of,  home  bred  animals  or  their  breeders.  No  one 
would  deny  the  many  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  American  bred  Guernsey  cows  at  the  pail  and  as 
breeding  animals.  Official  figures  of  milk  and  fat  pro- 
duction show  American  bred  cows  far  in  the  lead  in 
record  production  but  also  as  to  number  of  records 
made.  Island  records  are  higher  on  the  average. 
One  concedes  without  discussion  that  high  prices  at 
public  and  private  treaty  are  more  generally  paid  for 
hoir"  bred  stock.  And  yet  many  of  our  leading  show 
cows  and  milk  cows  and  many  of  our  sires  of  note- 
worthy prepotency  have  either  been  imported,  viz. 
Imp.  King  of  the  May,  Imp.  Itchen  Daisy  3rd,  Imp. 
Princess  Bergere,  Imp.  Langwater  Lily,  Imp.  Hayes, 
Rosie,  Imp.  Golden  Secret,  Imp.  Royal  Rose  of  Easton, 
Imp.  Hayes  Cherub,  or  whose  parents,  one  or  both 
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The  first  purpose  of  the  buildings  at  Dunwalk  Farm 
is  that  they  shall  meet  every  requirement  of  the  sit- 
uation.    That  they  are  pleasing  architecturally  is  a 
result  of  their  simplicity  of  design 

were  imported,  viz.   Langwater  Cleopatra 
(both),  Langwater  Warrior  (both),  Dolly 
Dimple,  and  many  others.    The  decision  to 
have  imported  Guernseys  and  nothing  else 
was  based  on  several  reasons.  To  begin  with, 
at  the  time  the  herd  was  founded  there  did 
not  exist  anywhere  a  large  herd  of  all  im- 
ported breeding.    It  seemed  as  though  such  a 
herd  might  conceivably  be  of  interest  and 
service  to  the  breed.   It  would  afford  a  source 
of  outcross  blood  by  means  of  animals  which 
while  of  imported  blood  would  themselves  be 
adjusted  to  our  own  soil  and  climate.  There 
was,  then,  this  unoccupied  place  to  fill  in  the 
scheme  of  Guernsey  affairs.   Second;  it  must 
be^admitted  that  the  freedom  of  Island  cattle 
from  Tuberculosis  and  from  Infectious  Abor- 
tion had  no  small  weight  in  the  decision. 
While  no  man  may  predict  that  his  herd  will 
always  be  "clean"  still,  if  one  starts  out  with 
the  cleanest  obtainable  stock  and  then  gives 
his  animals  an  environment  best  calculated 
to  preserve  and  enhance  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance, one  has  gone  a  long  way  in  ensuring 
a  continuously  healthy  herd. 

The  herd  is  protected  from  infection  from 
without  in  several  ways.    There  is  a  hard 
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Interior  of  the  test  barn.    Large  box  stalls  give  the  cows  plenty  of  freedom.    A  maximum  of  sunlight  aids  in  sanitation.  A 

ventilating  system  keeps  the  air  sweet  and  pure  at  all  times 


Here  is  a  specially  constructed  stanchion  and  tie-up 
that  gives  the  cows  the  maximum  of  freedom. 


K  1 


Sheltered  sunny  exercise  courtyard,  Long  Lane  Fat 


and  fast  rule  that  no  bovine  is  permitted  on  the  farm 
except  those  imported  from  Guernsey  and  brought  di- 
rect to  Dunwalk  from  Quarantine  Station.  Animals, 
even  if  imported,  that  have  been  in  American  herds 
are  not  acceptable.  Another  favorable  circumstance 
is  the  size  of  the  Dunwalk  Farm.  Being  the  sole  cat- 
tle population  of  a  property  of  over  two  thousand  acres 
(made  by  combining  five  farms)  they  are  safeguarded 
from  any  neighborhood  infection.  The  animals  are 
at  all  times  a  long  distance  from  any  other  cattle. 
Indeed,  the  restrictions  here  are  even  more  severe  than 
those  which  existed  in  the  famous  Mixter  Farm  herd 
which  was  noted  for  healthy  breeding  animals. 

Another  environmental  factor  of  vast  importance 
in  conserving  the  health  of  this  herd  is  the  housing. 
The  barns  are  entirely  new.  Situated  on  high,  well 
drained  land  they  are  as  dry  as  may  be.  All  things 
considered,  they  are  more  skillfully  adapted  to  their 
purpose  than  any  other  group  I  have  encountered  in 
my  travels.  Some  farm  buildings  are  excellent  in  one 
or  several  ways  and  bad  in  others.  These  buildings 
are  a  mosaic  of  the  best  features  of  many  farm  groups 
that  were  visited.  They  fulfill  every  practical  re- 
quirement of  the  situation  to  a  degree  never  before 
achieved  within  my  observation.  And  yet  they  are 
distinctly  pleasing  in  an  architectural  way.  The  lines 
are  simple,  the  design  unobtrusive.  Agreeable  to  look 
upon,  they  are  in  no  sense  ostentatious  and,  as  country 
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estate  barns  go,  these  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

The  Dunwalk  barns  are  re- 
markable for  their  perfect  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  which  pro- 
vides a  continuous  supply  of 
pure  dry  air  without  drafts. 
Specially  designed  stanchions 
and  neck  chains  give  the  cow  the 
utmost  freedom  of  movement 
without  permitting  her  to  inter- 
fere with  the  animal  in  the  next 
stanchion.  The  box  stalls  for 
cows  during  parturition,  ill  or  on 
test  are  unusually  roorm .  Both 
the  Home  Farm  and  the  Long 
Lane  groups  have  warm,  sunny 
courtyards  facing  south  and  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  where  the 
cattle  may  exercise  in  comfort  during  the  cold 
months. 

The  bull  barns  and  paddocks  are  models 
of  their  kind.  Of  the  sturdiest  construction, 
they  will  hold  the  most  vicious  bull  in  captiv- 
ity and  yet  permit  him  to  be  cared  for  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  attendant.  A  feature 
which  I  have  never  encountered  before  is  the 
type  of  paddock  used  here.  This  is  about 
four  times  as  large  as  the  usual  paddock. 
Each  paddock  is  on  a  warm  slope  with  south- 
erly exposure  so  that  the  bulls  may  exercise 
in  the  sunshine  in  winter.  For  the  warm 
weather  there  are  shade  trees  for  protection 
against  the  summer  sun.  At  this  altitude 
there  is  generally  a  breeze  and  the  bulls  are 
always  comfortable. 

Other  environmental  factors  aside  from 
housing  are  most  favorable  to  bovine  health. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
pasture  and  plenty  of  home 
grown  feeds.  It  is  planned  to 
grow  enough  roots  to  provide 
succulence  for  the  entire  herd. 
For  cows  on  test,  mangels,  beets 
and  mangel-wurtzels  afford  a 
natural  green  feed  that  is  whole- 
some and  palatable  and  which 
stimulates  the  mechanism  of 
milk  secretion  without  in  any 
way  injuring  this  complex  and 
delicate  organ.  Indeed,  roots 
supply  the  best  available  suc- 
culent food  for  the  entire  herd, 
being  rich  in  vitamines  and  min- 
erals. The  lime  spreader  is  used 
liberally  at  Dunwalk  in  order 
that  crops  may  have  a  full  meas- 
ure of  mineral  matter  in  which 
so  many  rations  are  lacking. 

Dunwalk  Farm  is  not  the  re- 
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The  Long  Lane  Farm  group  recently  completed.   A  complete  unit  for  bousing  test  cons,  7nilking  herd,  young  stock  and  bulls,  with 

some  accommodations  for  the  work  horses 


The  bull  barn  from  the  rear  showing  the  entrance  to 
the  two  paddocks 


Interior  of  the  bidl  barn,  Long  Lane  group 


suit  of  chance  nor  the  product  of  spasmodic  develop- 
ment or  hit-or-miss  methods.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  a  plan  well  matured  and  worked  out  in  full  detail. 
The  land,  the  buildings  and  equipment,  the  cropping 
system,  all  center  around  the  primary  activity  which 
is  the  improvement  of  Guernsey  cattle  by  selection 
and  breeding.  This  enterprise  has  not  been  entered 
upon  lightly  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  task 
have  been  fully  considered.  It  was  realized  that  no 
progress  in  breeding  is  possible  without  animals  of 
abounding  vigor.  So  health  conditions  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  design  of  this  plant. 

Once  the  decision  had  been  reached  to  have  nothing 
but  imported  Guernsey  cattle  it  was  thought  wise  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  and  guidance  of  an 
able  and  honest  man.  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
leading  Guernsey  breeders  led  to  the  selection  of  .Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Hope  who  went  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey 
in  May,  1925,  and,  after  a  careful  stud}'  of  the  leading 
Island  strains,  made  a  selection  of  foundation  animals 
which  was  subsequently  purchased  and  imported  by 
Dunwalk  Farm.  Later  purchases  were  made  from  the 
importation  of  Gordon  Hall  and  the  Oaks  Farm. 
Visitors  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey  have  realized  the 
existence  of  families  no  whit  inferior  to  the  May  Rose 
tribe.  It  must  be  realized  that,  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing the  importation  of  Imp.  Itchen  Daisy  III  and 


Another  view  of  the  Long  Lane  group  with  the  bull  barn  and  three  large  paddocks  in  the  center.    On  the  right,  barn  for  the  test 

cows  and  calf  barn 
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FOUNDATION 
COW 
OF  THE 
VALENTINE 
FAMILY 
VALENTINE  III 


She  produced  15477  lbs.  milk,  783  lbs. 
fat.  The  average  production  of  this 
cow  and  three  maternal  sisters  is  776 
lbs.  fat.  Dam  of  four  A.R.  sons  and 
two  A.R.  daughters 


other  members  of  the  May  Rose  family,  there  were 
no  outstanding  Guernseys  brought  to  this  country,  the 
trade  being  mostly  in  heifers  of  only  fair  individual- 
ity and  breeding.  The  May  Rose  family,  for  many 
years  the  most  popular  strain  in  this  country,  is,  of 
course,  of  imported  origin. 

The  Dunwalk  herd  is  founded  on  the  blood  of  two 
outstanding  Island  matrons,  either  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  founding  a  family  comparable  to  the  May 
Roses.  Indeed,  they  have  already  founded  Island 
families  called  the  Primroses  and  the  Valentines.  The 
Primrose  strain  has  as  its  foundation  cow  old  Prim- 
rose of  Courtil  du  Ray,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Guernsey  cows  in  existence,  full  of  real  dairy  character 
and  showing  marvelous  quality.  She  has  made  two 
records  on  the  Island,  one  of  16,269  lbs.  milk,  850  lbs. 
fat,  and  14,420  lbs.  of  milk,  899  lbs.  of  fat.  These 
Island  records  made  under  simple  farm  conditions 
mostly  in  the  open  fields  and  by  men  unskilled  in  the 
art  of  testing,  are  really  no  criterion  of  what  an  animal 


would  be  capable  of  producing  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
pert American  tester  with  the  large  variety  of  concen- 
trates and  succulent  feed  that  we  have  at  our  disposal. 
Old  Primrose  is  a  powerful  brood  cow  and  has  trans- 
mitted her  wonderful  qualities  to  her  offspring  as  is 
evidenced  by  her  sons,  Primrose  Butterfat  and  Prim- 
rose Emblem  and  her  daughters,  Primrose  II  of  Cour- 
til du  Ray,  which  made  14,198  lbs.  milk,  762  lbs.  fat 
in  Class  B;  another  daughter,  Primrose  III  of  Courtil 
du  Ray  made  10,375  lbs.  milk,  629  lbs.  fat,  Class  E. 
The  first  two  granddaughters  of  old  Primrose  to  come 
in  milk  have  finished  with  620  lbs.  fat,  Class  F,  679  lbs. 
fat  in  Class  G.  Primrose  Butterfat,  the  champion  bull 
at  the  Island  show  in  1922  was  imported  to  this  coun- 
try for  George  M.  Hendee,  Suffield,  Conn.,  where  he 
may  be  seen  with  his  daughters,  a  most  impressive  lot. 
The  blood  of  old  Primrose  is  represented  in  the  Dun- 
walk  herd  by  the  senior  herd  sire,  Imp.  Blanchette's 
Butterfat,  a  son  of  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat.  Imp. 
Blanchette's  Butterfat  is  out  of  the  King's  Cup  cow, 


FOUNTAIN  HEAD 
OF  THE 
PRIMROSES 
PRIMROSE  OF 
COURTIL  DU  RAY 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  OF  TRUE 
DAIRY  CHARACTER,  WONDER- 
FUL QUALITY,  UNUSUAL  PRE- 
POTENCY, AND  HIGH  PRODUC- 
TION 

She  made  899  lbs.  butter  fat,  has  two 
A.R.  daughters,  two  A.R.  grand- 
daughters and  is  dam  of  the  bulls, 
Primrose  Butterfat  and  Primrose 
Emblem 
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PEDIGREE 
OF 
IMP. 
BLANCHETTE'S 
BUTTERFAT 
No.  104968 

Born  May  5,  1923 

First  Prize 
Island  Show  1924 


Sire: 

IMP.  PRIMROSE  BUT- 
TERFAT No.  194967 

Champion  Bull,  Island 
Show,  1922. 

1st  Prize,  1922.  Whit. 

1st  Prize.  1922,  Augt. 

1st  Prize.  1923,  Whit. 

Bluchers  Cup,  1923. 

1st  Prize,  1924,  Whit. 

1st  Prize,  1924,  Augt. 

King's  Cup. 


Dam: 

GEM'S  RUBY,  No,  19788 
P.S.,  A.R. 

1st  Prize,  1924. 

King's  Cup,  1924. 

15,227  lbs.  milk,  780  lbs. 
fat. 

Average  test  5.12. 


PRIMROSE'S  BILLY  DES 
GAI  I  II.WI.S  II,  No.  4170, 
A.R. 


PRIMROSE  DU  COURT1L 
DU  RAY,  No.  5082  F.S., 
A.R.,  390. 

Average  test  6.24%. 

16,269  lbs.  milk,  850  lbs. 
fat. 


BLANCHETTE'S  HONOUR 
A.R.  No.  4048 


LITTLE  GEM  OF  HOGUE 
JEHAUNET,  No.  4902  F.S. 
Dam  of : 

Gem's  Pride;  11,079  lbs. 
milk,  540  lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 

Gem's  Pearl;  14,049  lbs. 
milk,  740  lbs.  fat,  Class  C. 

Gem's  Beauty;  10,451  lbs. 
milk,  578  lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 


JUSTINEE'S  LAD,  No. 
3870,  P.S.,  A.R. 

1st  Prize,  1919,  Whit. 

2nd  Prize,  1919,  Augt. 

King's  Cup,  1918. 

Champion  Cup,  1919. 


PRIMROSE  DAY,  No.  9468, 
P.S.,  A.R.  156 
Great  Producing  Dam. 


VALENTINE'S  HONOUR 
OF  THE  PASSEE,  No.  3784, 
P.S..  A.R. 

2nd  Prize,  1916. 

1st  Prize,  1917. 

King's  Cup,  1917. 

1st   Prize  and  Champion, 
1918. 
Sire  of : 

18  A.R.  daughters,  includ- 
ing: 

Valentine  of  Maple  Lodge, 
12,903  lbs.  milk,  675  lbs.  fat, 
Class  A. 

Gem's  Pearl,  14.049  lbs. 
milk,  741  lbs.  fat,  Class  D. 

Imp.  Rosie  2nd  of  Vimiera, 
13,396  lbs.  milk,  688  lbs  fat, 
FF,  16,240  lbs.  milk,  774  lbs. 
fat,  B. 


BLANCH  ETTE  OF  PAS- 
SEE  VILLA,  No.  15241,  P.S. 

9,860  lbs.  milk,  485  lbs. 
fat  at  2  yrs.  old. 

1st  Prize,  Whit,  1917. 

2nd  Prize,  Augt.,  1917. 

2nd  Prize,  Augt.,  1918. 

3rd  Prize  Augt.,  1919. 


JUSTINEE'S  KIEORA,  No. 
3239,  P.S. 

King's  Cup,  1915. 

QUEEN  OF  ST.  LED- 
DARDS,  No.  13081,  P.S., 
A.R.  233. 

MAJESTY  OF  IDA  COT- 
TAGE, No.  19Q2  A.R. 

3rd  Prize,  1907. 

2nd  Prize,  1908. 

GALLIENNE'S  VIOLET, 
No.  2612,  F.S. 


HONORIA'S  SEQUEL  II, 
No.  2816,  P.S.,  A.R. 

King's  Cup,  1913.  2nd 
Prize,  1914. 

Peer  Cup,  1916,  1917,  1918, 
1919. 

36  A.R.  daughters,  includ- 

Topsy  5th  of  Bickleigh, 
13,193  lbs.  milk,  705  lbs,  fat. 
A. 

Belladonna  Star,  14'224 
lbs.  milk,  722  lbs.  fat,  A. 

Golden  Tip  of  Vingtaine, 
15,874  lbs.  milk,  780  lbs.  fat, 

A. 

VALENTINE  III,  No.  7514 
P.S.,  A.R.,  75. 

1st  Prize,  1914,  1915. 

King's  Cup,  1915.  15,477 
milk,  783  fat. 
Dam  of: 

Valentine's  Princess  of 
Passee,  11,487  lbs.  milk,  606 
lbs.  fat,  F.  (Sold  for  |3,500.) 

Valentine's  Fortune  of 
Passee,  8,927  lbs.  milk,  489 
lbs.  fat,  G.  12,478  lbs.  milk, 
708  lbs.  fat,  E.  Class  A, 
13,657  lbs.  milk,  803  lbs.  fat. 
Sold  for  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  price  paid  on 
the  Island. 

HONORIA'S   SEOUEL  II, 
No.  2816,  P.S. 
(As  above.) 

BLANCHETTE  II,  No.  3034, 
F.S.,  A.R.,  116. 

13,003  lbs.  milk,  621  lbs. 
fat. 
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PEDIGREE  OF 

IMP.  VALENTINE'S 
GOLDEN  NOBLE  IV 

No.  123768 

Born  May  22.  1924 

Junior  Herd  Sire, 

Dun  walk  Farm 


He  uas  second  pri-e  at  the  1926  Whitsuntide  Show 
and  is  the  richest  bred  Valentine  bull  in  existence, 
containing  30%  of  the  blood  of  Valentine  III.  His 
five  nearest  dams  average  711  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
bis  sixth  and  seventh  dams  are  Valentine  II.  His 
dam,  Valentine's  Fortune  of  Pdssee  Villa,  is  now  in 
the  Dunualk  herd. 


Sire: 

VALENTINES  HONOL'R 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  used  on  the 
Island  in  recent  years.  Was  imported  in 
1924  by  R.  L.  Benson.  Princeton.  New 
Jersey,  for  a  very  high  figure.  His  old- 
est daughters  are  now  freshening,  and 
milking  as  high  as  4S  pounds  per  day 
with  their  first  calves.  He  should  event- 
ually have  a  long  list  of  A.R.  daughters. 
He  is  a  maternal  brother  to  Valentine's 
Honour  of  the  Passee.  with  26  A.R. 
daughters.  Valentine's  Secret,  with  1 1 
A.R.  daughters.  Imp.  Sailor  Boy.  with 
13  A.R.  daughters.  Winner  of  the  King's 
Cup.  1924. 


Dam :  . 

VALENTINE'S  FORTUNE  OF  PAS- 
SEE  VILLA 

8.927  lbs.  milk.  489 
12.478  lbs.  milk.  708 
13.657  lbs.  milk.  803 
Sold  for  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  price  paid  on 
the  Island. 


3  A.R.  records: 

lbs.  fat.  Class  G: 

lbs.  fat.  Class  E; 

lbs.  fat.  Class  A. 


SEQUEL'S  SLOGAN.  A.R..  No.  3895. 
Sire  of: 

31  A.R.  daughters  including: 

Slogan's  Primrose.  11.376  lbs.  milk. 
60?  lbs.  fat.  G. 

Valentine's  Princess  of  Passee  Villa, 
11.4SS  lbs.  milk.  606  lbs.  fat.  F. 

Dandv  Jess  4th.  12.259  lbs.  milk.  614 
lbs.  fat.  B~ 

Imp.  Green  .Meadow  Iris.  11.463  lbs. 
milk.  631  lbs.  fat.  D. 

Imp.  Green  Meadow  Dairymaid,  13.461 
lbs.  milk.  676  lbs.  fat.  C. 

Imp.  Rose  Ladv  of  Jean  du  Luth. 
14.128  lbs.  milk.  790  lbs.  fat.  A. 

VALENTINE  III.  A.R..  No.  7514 

15.477  lbs.  milk.  783  lbs.  fat. 

Dam  of  4  A.R.  Sons. 

Valentine  Princess.  11.487  lbs.  milk. 
605  lbs.  fat. 

Valentine's  Fortune.  12.4//  lbs.  milk. 
S03  lbs.  fat. 


GOLDEN  NOBLE 
OLET 

First  Prize.  1918 


IV  OF  LE  BRI- 


VALENTINE  III.  A.R.  75 

15,4//  lbs.  milk.  783  lbs.  fat.  King's 
Cup.  1015.  First  Prize.  1914.  1915.  and 
1  *->  1 T .    Dam  of  four  A.R.  sons. 


IMP  HONORIAS  SEQUEL  II.  A.R., 
No.  2816. 

36  A.R.  daughters,  including: 

Topsv  5th  of  Bickleigh.  13.193  lbs. 
milk.  705  lbs.  fat.  A. 

Belladonna  Star.  14.224  lbs.  milk.  722 
lbs.  fat.  A. 

Golden  Tip  of  Vingtaine.  15.874  lbs. 
milk.  780  lbs.  fat.  A. 
SEQUEL'S  BOUNTIFUL.  No.  4033. 

11.963  lbs.  milk.  613  lbs.  fat,  A. 

ADMIRAL  TOGO  OF  PASSEE  VILLA. 
A.R..  No.  318. 

4  A.R.  daughters,  including: 

Imp.  Golden  Rose  of  the  Isle.  8.983 
lbs.  milk.  415  lbs.  fat.  G. 

Imp.  Daisv  of  Paulius.  1  1.522  lbs.  milk. 
544  lbs.  fat."  A. 

Valentine  III.  15.477  lbs.  milk.  784 
lbs.  fat.  A. 

VALENTINE  II.  No.  3193. 
4  daughters  average  716  fat. 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  RUETTE. 

A  son  of  Governor  of  the  Chene.  120 
A.R.  daughters.  45  A.R.  sons. 
FLORA  Tl  OF  THE  BRIOL  ET. 

11.429  lbs.  milk.  573  lbs.  fat.  Class  A. 

ADMIRAL  TOGO  OF  PASSEE  VILLA, 
A.R.  318 

(See  above) 
VALENTINE  II 

(See  above) 


Dutmalk  Primrose  Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Blanchette's 
Butterfat  out  of  Valentine's  Fortune  of  Passee  Villa 


Valentine's  Fortune  of  Passee  Villa.  A.R.  501.  Three  A.R. 
records.  Class  A:  13.657  lbs.  milk,  803  lbs.  fat.    See  above. 
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Imp.  Freesia's  Peace,  one  of  the  five  daughters  of  Governor  V  of  Myrtle 
Place,  belong  to  Dunwalk  Farm.  This  bull  is  a  son  of  Valentine's  Hon- 
our of  the  Passee  and  out  of  the  famous  King's  Cup  cow,  La  Fleur  du 
Jardin  XII.  The  dam  of  Freesia's  Peace  is  Peaceful  Freesia,  she  by  the 
King's  Cup  bull,  Deanie's  Squire,  20  A.  R.  daughters 


Peaceful  Freesia,  dam  of  Imp.  Freesia's  Peace  shown  above.    She  is  a  daughter  of 
the  King's  Cup  bull,  Deanie's  Squire,  he  by  the  King's  Cup  bull,  Alderney  II. 
On  her  dam's  side  she  is  a  granddaughter  of  Governor  of  the  Chene,  120  A.R. 
daughters,  45  A.R.  sons. 


Gem's  Ruby,  considered  by  many  the  most 
valuable  Guernsey  female  to  set  foot  on  this 
shore.  She  was  imported  and  is  owned  by 
R.  Lawrence  Benson,  was  First  Prize  and 
Champion  at  the  Island  show,  1924.  She  has 
a  record  of  15,227  lbs.  milk,  780  lbs.  fat.  Class 
D,  and  is  a  granddaughter  of  Valentine's 
Honour  of  the  Passee  and  maternal  sister  to 
Gem's  Pearl,  14,949  lbs.  milk,  740  lbs.  fat, 
Class  C;  Gem's  Pride.  11,079  lbs.  milk,  540 
lbs.  fat,  Class  A;  and  Gem's  Beauty,  10,451 
lbs.  milk,  578  lbs.  fat,  Class  A.  Gem's  Pride 
is  the  dam  of  Imp.  Gem's  Pride  of  the  Gron 
which  was  sold  at  the  Coventry-Florham  Sale 
for  $4,500. 

Along  the  middle  of  August,  1926,  there  ar- 
rived at  Dunwalk  Farm  a  new  Junior  Herd 
Sire,  Valentine's  Golden  Noble  IV,  of  whom 
you  will  hear  more  later.  His  selection  was 
fortunate  in  many  ways.  Only  about  a  month 
previous  the  Dunwalk  herd  had  lost  its 
unior  Sire,  Imp.  Fanny's  Honour.  He  is 
mentioned  here  because  of  his  blood 
which  still  remains  in  the  herd.  Like 
his  successor,  Valentine's  Golden 
Noble  IV,  he  was  a  son  of  Imp.  Cov- 
entry Valentine's  Honour  (Valentine's 
Honour  II)  winner  of  the  King's  Cup, 
1924,  the  last  son  of  old  Valentine  III 
and  considered  by  Island  breeders  the 
best  bull  that  ever  left  Guernsey.  A 
bull  calf  sired  by  Imp.  Coventry's 
Honour  brought  $3,800  at  public  auc- 
tion not  long  ago. 

On  his  dam's  side,  Fanny's  Honour 
was  equally  well  bred,  being  out  of 
Fanny's  Girlie  which  made  14,498  lbs. 
milk,  729  lbs.  fat,  in  Class  F,  this  be- 
ing the  highest  record  ever  made  by  a 
heifer  on  the  Island.  Fanny's  Girlie 
is  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  Island  cows,  Fanny  III  of  Le  Porte, 


Imp.  Queens  Honona  of  St.  Leddards,  a  daughter  of  the 
champion  bull,  Valentine's  Honour  of  the  Passee,  he  out  of 
the  great  foundation  cow,  Valentine  III.   She  is  out  of  the 
great  A.  R.  cow,  Queen  of  St.  Leddards  III 


Imp.  Sweet  Maggie  IV  des  Galliennes,  a  daughter  of  the 
King's  Cup  bull,  Molock  of  Park  Farm,  out  of  a  foundation 
stock  cow.   She  is  a  six-year-old 
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Buttercup  of  La  Hougue.  First  Priie  Two-Y ear-Old  in 
a  class  of  27  at  the  Whitsuntide  Show,  1926.  Her 
paternal  grandsire  and  granddam  were  both  King's  Cup 
winners.  The  Second  Prize  Heifer  in  this  class  was  also 
imported  to  the  Dunwalk  herd.  She  is  Countess  Lily 
du  Preel. 


Imp.  Blue  Bell  of  Norgiots.  A  good  A.R.  daughter  of 
Monarch  of  the  Spurs  with  an  Island  record  of  10,014 
lbs.  milk,  566  lbs.  butterfat,  Class  F.  Her  dam  is  an 
F.  S.  cow  with  two  A.R.  daughters.  Blue  Bell  is  just 
past  six  years.  On  retest  in  Class  A  she  has  made 
10,527.8  lbs.  milk,  493.48  lbs.  fat,  249  days. 

12,647  lbs.  milk,  745  lbs.  fat,  and  a  Great 
Producing  Dam  with  five  A.R.  progeny. 

Now,  concerning  the  present  Junior  herd 
sire,  Valentine's  Golden  Noble  IV,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  the  richest  bred  Valen- 
tine bull  in  existence,  being  a  double  grand- 
son of  the  old  cow,  being  by  her  son,  Imp. 
Coventry  Valentine's  Honour,  mentioned 
above,  and  out  of  her  highest  record  daugh- 
ter, Valentine's  Fortune  of  Passee  Villa, 
803  lbs.  fat,  Class  A,  a  cow  that  is  now  in 
the  Dunwalk  herd.    The  five  nearest  dams  of  Valen- 
tine's Golden  Noble  IV  averaged  711  lbs.  butterfat 
and  his  sixth  and  seventh  dams  are  both  Valentine  II, 
dam  of  four  A.R.  daughters. 

The  new  bull  is  an  uncommonly  good  specimen  of 
the  Guernsey  breed  and  was  second  in  his  Class  at  the 
1926  Whitsuntide  Show. 

In  selecting  the  foundation  cows  and  heifers  for  this 
herd,  large  size  combined  with  correct  type  and  quality 
were  given  the  first  consideration.  Yet  an  animal 
measuring  up  to  these  high  requirements  as  an  indi- 
vidual specimen  was  not  given  consideration  unless 
her  pedigree  was  sufficiently  rich  in  the  choicest  of 
Island  blood  lines  to  indicate  that  she  would  pass  on 


her  virtues  to  her  descendants.  In  the  selection  of 
cows,  therefore,  close  attention  was  paid  to  their  im- 
mediate female  ancestors.  Thus  a  study  of  the  pedi- 
grees reveals  many  Great  Producing  Dams,  King's 
Cup  cows  and  heavy  milking  A.R.  matrons.  As  we 
said  at  the  outset  the  herd  is  especially  rich  in  the 
blood  of  Valentine  III  and  Primrose  of  Courtil  du 
Ray,  but  the  Valentine  blood  is  by  all  odds  the  pre- 
dominating strain,  and  we  find  many  of  the  pedigrees 
with  the  name  of  this  noted  cow,  sometimes  on  the 
top  side,  again  on  the  bottom  and  not  seldom  on  both. 

Worthy  of  mention  among  the  cows  is  a  group  of 
three  "Valentines,"  one  a  daughter  and  the  other  two 
maternal  granddaughters  of  the  old  cow.    The  daugh- 


Imp.  Gay  of  Friquet  de 
Haut.  A  heifer  that  was 
First  Prize,  1925,  Whit- 
suntide show.  Her  sire, 
May  Boy  of  Beaulieu, 
was  First  Prize  with 
Progeny  1924  and  1925, 
and  her  dam  is  a  line 
bred  sequel  cow  with  a 
good  A.R.  record. 

Imp.  Dunwalk  Gem's 
Ruby  is  a  full  sister  to 
the  senior  herd  sire, 
Blanchette's  Butterfat 
and  carries  the  blood  of 
such  wonderful  cows  as 
Gem's  Ruby,  Primrose 
of  Courtil  du  Ray  and 
Valentine  HI. 
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Imported  France's  Poundstock,  190647.    On  her  sire's  side  a  line  bred 
France  cow.    Her  dam:  Poundstock  of  Millmount  II,  A.R.  628,  10,736  lbs. 
milk,  539  lbs.  fat,  she  by  the  King's  Cup  Bull,  Pride  of  Day. 


La  Fleur  du  jardin  XII.  Several  times  Champion  over  the  Island,  a 
King's  Cup  winner  and  one  of  four  direct  generations  of  King's  Cup  win- 
ners. 13.831  lbs.  milk,  625  lbs.  fat.  Sire,  Governor  of  the  Chene.  Dam, 
Valentine  III.  She  is  the  dam  of  Governor  V  of  Myrtle  Place  which  is 
represented  by  five  daughters  in  this  herd. 


Dolly  of  Caches  Farm,  A.R.  844.     Class  A,  14,119  lbs.  milk,  774  lbs.  fat. 
A  granddaughter  of  Governor  of  the  Chene,  greatest  prize  winner  of  the 
breed,  120  A.R.  daughters,  45  A.R.  sons.  On  her  dam's  side  a  granddaughter 
of  Prince  of  La  Croisee. 


ter.  Imp.  Valentine's  Fortune  of  Passee 
Villa,  has  no  less  than  three  A.R.  rec- 
ords. The  first  one,  starting  at  the  age 
of  one  year,  259  days,  was  8,927  lbs.  of 
milk.  489.01  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  The 
next  record  in  class  E  was  12,477.5  lbs. 
of  milk.  780  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  Her 
Class  A  record  was  13,657  lbs.  of  milk, 
803.04  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  On  her  sire's 
side  she  traces  to  Governor  of  the  Chene 
through  Golden  Noble  IV  of  Le  Bri- 
quet. When  Valentine's  Fortune  of 
Passee  Villa  left  the  Island  she  was  car- 
rying a  calf  to  the  service  of  Imp. 
Blanchette's  Butterfat.  This  was  a 
heifer.  Imp.  Dunwalk  Primrose  Valen- 
tine. Another  maternal  granddaughter 
of  Valentine  III  is  Imp.  Valentine's 
Princess  of  Passee  Villa  II.  a  two-year- 
old  daughter  of  Valentine's  Princess  of 
Passee  Villa  A.R.  691,  11,487  lbs.  of 
milk.  605  lbs.  of  butter  fat.  she  a  daugh- 
ter of  Valentine  III.  The  sire  of  this 
heifer  is  the  King's  Cup  bull,  Governor 
III  of  Les  Grantes. 

When  this  writer  was  on  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  he  saw  on  one  farm  four 
King's  Cup  cows  in  direct  descent,  all 
members  of  the  famous  La  Fleur  du 
Jardin  family.  This  family  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Dunwalk  herd  by  not  a  few 
animals  tracing  to  it  on  the  top  side. 
There  are,  for  illustration,  five  daughters 
of  Governor  V  of  Myrtle  Place,  a  son  of 
La  Fleur  du  Jardin  XII.  King's  Cup 
cow,  13.831  lbs.  of  milk.  625  lbs.  of  fat, 
she  being  a  daughter  of  the  Century 
Sire,  Governor  of  the  Chene  and  out  of 
Valentine  III.  Two  of  the  best  bred 
animals  in  the  herd  have  the  La  Fleur  du 
Jardin  blood  on  their  dam's  side.  One 
of  these  which  was  two  years  old  on 
July  first  is  Imp.  La  Fleur  du  Jardin 
Rosebud,  full  sister  to  the  champion 
cow  at  the  1924  Royal  Winter  Fair, 
Canada.  Her  dam.  La  Fleur  du  Jardin 
XVIII,  won  the  King's  Cup,  was  first 
prize  four  years  in  succession,  has  a 
good  A.R.  record  in  Class  F  and  has 
three  A.R.  daughters  including  Verbena 
of  Myrtle  Place.  King's  Cup  winner, 
1925.  The  sire  of  Rosebud  is  Governor 
III  of  Les  Grantes  previously  mentioned. 

A  granddaughter  of  Verbena  of 
Myrtle  Place  is  Imp.  Verbena  of  Myrtle 
Place,  born  September  21,  1924.  This 
is  a  line  bred  heifer  tracing  twice  to  La 
Fleur  du  Jardin  XVIII. 

One  of  the  Island's  most  outstanding 
brood  matrons  was  the  foundation  stock 
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cow  called  Little  Gem  of  Hogue  Jehau- 
net.  She  had  no  less  than  four  A  R. 
daughters.  These  are  Gem's  Rubv. 
previously  mentioned  as  the  dam  of 
Blanchette's  Butterfat,  Gem's  Pearl, 
14.949  lbs.  of  milk,  740  lbs.  of  fat,  Class 
C:  Gem's  Pride,  1 1,079  lbs.  of  milk,  540 
lbs.  of  fat.  and  Gem's  Beauty,  10,451  lbs. 
of  milk,  578  lbs.  of  fat.  The  blood  of 
this  cow  is  represented  in  the  Dunwalk 
herd  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  two-year- 
olds.  One  is  Imp.  Dunwalk  Gem's 
Ruby,  out  of  Gem's  Ruby  by  Primrose 
Butterfat.  The  other  is  Imp.  Dunwalk 
Gem's  Beauty,  out  of  Gem's  Beauty  by 
Primrose  Butterfat.  Another  note- 
worthy two-year-odd  is  Imp.  Gay  of 
Friquet  de  Haut.  She  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  1925  Whitsuntide  Show  and 
is  by  the  prize  winning  bull,  May  Boy  of 
Beaulieu  out  of  the  A.R.  cow,  Wood- 
land's Secret,  which  exceeded  her  butter- 
fat requirement  by  186  lbs. 

Among  the  high  producers  should  be 
noted  Imp.  Dolly  of  Caches  Farm  with 
a  record  of  14,119  lbs.  of  milk,  774  lbs. 
of  butter  fat.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene  and  her  two 
granddams  averaged  nearly  730  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  She  has  a  daughter  in  the 
herd  dropped  .March  24,  1925,  by  King's 
Cup  bull,  Echo  of  Myrtle  Place.  The 
blood  of  Poundstock  II  of  Millmount 
A.R..  10.736  lbs.  of  milk,  539  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat, winner  of  the  King's  Cup  1918 
and  a  Great  Producing  Dam,  comes  into 
the  herd  through  her  daughter.  Imp. 
France  s  Poundstock,  which  is  by  the 
line  bred  "France"'  bull,  France's  Prince. 
Along  with  Imp.  France's  Poundstock 
came  her  daughter,  Imp.  Mignonne 
Poundstock.  two  years  old  in  July  and 
by  Sequel's  Lodestar. 

The  appearance  in  a  pedigree  of  a 
foundation  stock  cow  is  in  no  sense  det- 
rimental to  the  value  of  the  animal.  The 
purity  of  blood  of  such  animals  cannot 
be  questioned  because  for  centuries  no 
cattle  have  been  permitted  to  land  on 
the  Island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sophis- 
ticated breeders  are  inclined  to  prefer 
a  pedigree  to  an  F.S.  cow,  so  rigid  are 
the  requirements  that  must  be  met  be- 
fore a  non-pedigreed  animal  is  admitted 
to  the  herd  book  that  such  individuals 
are  not  seldom  superior  to  the  Pedigree 
Stock  cows.  We  have  already  mentioned 
one  of  these  cows,  Little  Gem  of  Hogue 
Jehaunet.  Another  one  is  Violet  II  of 
the  Simons,  dam  of  two  A.R.  daughters. 


Five  daughters  of  Governor  V  of  Myrtle  Place,  a  very  richly  bred  bull, 
being  a  grandson  of  old  Valentine  III  by  Valentine's  Honour  of  the  Passee 
A.R.  His  dam  was  the  famous  Island  cove,  La  Fleur  du  Jardin  XII  sev- 
eral times  champion  over  the  Island  and  a  daughter  of  Governor  of  the 
Chene  out  of  Valentine  III. 


Countess  Lily  du  Preel.  First  Prize  Whitsuntide  Show,  1925.  Second  Prize, 
1926,  in  a  class  of  27  heifers.   A  daughter  of  Governor  III  of  Les  Grantes, 
King's  Cup,  1920,  out  of  an  A.R.  cow,  Preel  Lily  IV,  she  a  granddaughter 
of  the  King's  Cup  Bull,  Raymond  of  Mont  Plaisant. 


May  Queen's  Delight  of  Duvaux.    Second  Pri:e  Cow  under  five  years, 
Whitsuntide  Show.  1926.    A  daughter  of  Sequel's  Lodestar  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sequel's  Delight,  King's  Cup,  191 1,  he  by  Galaxy's  Sequel, 
King's  Cup.  1906. 
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Imp.  Peace  of  Neuf  Desert,  a  daughter  of 
Valentine's  Honour  of  the  Passee,  King's 
Cup  son  of  the  King's  Cup  cow,  Valentine 
III.  Peace  is  now  on  test  in  Class  A,  and  in 
270  days  has  produced  10,799.9  lbs.  milk, 
518.6  lbs.  fat. 


Buttercup  of  Grande  Pre,  winner  of 
Cup,  best  heifer  in  milk,  Whitsun- 
tide Show,  1924,  a  five-year-old 
daughter  of  Sailor  Boy's  Honour 
which  is  backed  by  more  production 
than  any  bull  on  the  Island.  The 
dam  is  Buttercup  II  des  Beaucamps. 


Brilliant 's  Glow  IV  of  Rose  Farm,  now  on  test  in  Class  D  and 
making  oyer  two  pounds  of  fat  a  day  was  First  Prize  Heifer  at 
St.  Martin's  Show,  1925.   She  is  a  daughter  of  Raymond's  Jewel 
of  Mont  Plaisant. 


One  of  these  daughters,  now  in  the 
Dunvvalk  herd,  is  Imp.  Blue  Bell  of 
Norgiots  A.R.,  10,014  lbs.  of  milk, 
566  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  Class  F.  A 
daughter  of  hers  in  the  herd  is  Imp. 
Dunwalk  Island  Maid,  dropped  Jan- 
uary 3rd,  1925,  by  Imp.  Cyrene's  Lad 
of  the  Rouvets.   An  A.R.  record  that 
would  be  creditable  even  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  of  'Imp.  Lanoe's  Maid 
Myrtle,  which  made  11,942  lbs.  of 
milk,  654  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  Class  G. 
This  good  four-year-old  is  by  Gover- 
nor V  of  Myrtle  Place  out  of  Lanoe's 
Maid  of  the  Camp  II,  A.R.,  9,494  lbs. 
of  milk,  495  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  Class 
G.  Another  nice  four-year-old  is  Imp. 
Polly  of  Groute  Havilland  with  a 
record  of  9,514  lbs.  of  milk,  476  lbs. 
of  fat,  Class  F.    She  is  a  maternal 
half-sister  to  the  famous  Bigard's 
Dairymaid  of  Langwater  and  by  a  line  bred 
"Sequel"  bull.    A  valuable  six-year-old  is  Imp. 
Buttercup  of  Beaulieu,  10,147  lbs.  of  milk,  579 
lbs.  of  fat,  Class  F,  dam  of  two  first  prize  bulls, 
Whitsuntide  Show,  1925,  1926,  now  in  use  on 
the  Island. 

An  especially  good  two-year-old  line  bred  to 
Valentine  III  is  Rose's  Belle  of  Passee  Villa, 
25167  P.S.,  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Coventry  Valen- 
tine's Honour  and  out  of  Rose's  Belle  of  Passee 
Villa,  22100  P.S.,  one  of  the  best  young  cows  on 
the  Island  which  was  placed  on  test  with  her 
firsl  calf  and  made  72  lbs.  of  fat  her  third  month 
on  test.  Her  dam,  Rose  of  Furze  Cottage  II 
made  15,799  lbs.  of  milk,  840  lbs.  of  fat. 

A  daughter  of  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat  which 
was  two  years  old  August  30th  is  Imp.  Princess 
Maid  of  Duvaux.  Her  dam,  Princess  Pat  II  of 
Duvaux  has  an  A.R.  record  of  9,930  lbs.  of  milk, 
496  lbs.  of  fat. 

Imp.  Polly  IV  of  Maison  de  Bas  is  seven  years 
old  and  has  a  record  of  8,754  lbs.  of  milk,  431.7 
lbs.  of  fat,  Class  G,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Lenore's 
Sequel  of  Vimiera  A.R.,  four  A.R.  daughters. 
She  was  imported  with  her  daughter,  Imp. 
Polly's  Oueenie  of  Maison  de  Bas,  which  will 
be  five  years  old  June  29th  and  is  on  her  sire's 
side  a  granddaughter  of  Valentine's  Honour  of 
the  Passee.  Polly's  Queenie  is  now  on  test  and 
in  242  days  has  produced  9,130.5  lbs.  of  milk, 
422.11  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  Advanced  Register  work  at  Dunwalk 
Farm  is  carried  on  on  the  original  principle  of 
testing  which  was  to  determine  how  much  milk 
and  butter  fat  a  cow  is  capable  of  producing 
under  normal  conditions,  the  purpose  being  to 
record  the  production  rather  than  to  "make  a 
record."  So  many  good  breeding  cows  have 
been  rendered  sterile  or  shy  breeders  by  heavy 
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protein  test  rations  that  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable here  to  give  the  reproductive  vigor  of 
the  animals  first  consideration  and  the  record 
second.  At  present  there  are  eight  cows  on  test 
and  their  production  figures  are  given  below. 
In  studying  these  it  should  be  remembered  that 
every  animal  has  been  imported  recently  and 
that  it  will  take  the  cow  several  years  before 
she  is  fully  accustomed  to  her  new  environment 

Imp.  Miss  Prevail  of  Les  Pelleys  190661, 
6,336.7  lbs.  of  milk,  302.99  lbs.  of  fat,  Class  G, 
1 58  days. 

Imp.  Peace  of  Neuf  Desert  175141, 
6,843.9  lbs.  of  milk,  320.24  lbs.  of  fat, 
Class  A,  1 54  days. 

Imp.  May  Rose  of  Maison  de  Bas 
190663,  5,602.1  lbs.  of  milk,  263.93 
lbs.  of  fat,  Class  G,  152  days. 

Imp.  Freesia's  Peace  190638, 
4,875.4  lbs.  of  milk,  221.17  lbs.  of  fat, 
Class  E,  137  days. 

Imp.  Blue  Belle  of  Norgiots  175145, 
6,909.9  lbs.  of  milk,  311.12  lbs.  of  fat, 
Class  A,  133  days. 

Imp.  Polly's  Oueenie  of  Maison  de 
Bas  190654,  5,574.7  lbs.  of  milk,  247.96 
lbs.  of  fat,  Class  A,  127  days. 

Imp.  Brilliant's  Glow  IV  of  Rose 
Farm  192657,  4,858.9  lbs.  of  milk,  194.27 
lbs.  of  fat,  Class  D,  97  days. 

Imp.  Rohais  Mystery  of  Ashburton 
175140,  3,313.0  lbs.  of  milk,  172.45  lbs. 
of  fat,  Class  A,  80  days. 

In  August,  1926  the  Dunwalk  herd 
was  augmented  by  an  importation  of  the 
very  finest  heifers  and  young  cows  which 
could  be  purchased  on  the  Island.  There 
were  no  less  than  five  First  Prize  winners 
and  six  Second  Prize  winners  at  the 
great  Whitsuntide  Show,  where  classes 
were  large  and  competition  exception- 
ally keen.  Of  the  thirteen,  twelve  were 
females,  the  bull  being  Imp.  Valentine's 
Golden  Noble  IV  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. Included  was  La  Bonne  of 
Cornus  Farm,  First  Prize  Senior  Year- 
ling, class  of  twenty-four,  and  her  dam, 
Imp.  Bonny  of  Cobo  View,  Class  A, 
299  days,  10,252.5  lbs.  of  milk,  570.4 
lbs.  of  fat.  A  nice  four-year-old  is  Imp. 
May  Queen's  Delight  of  Duvaux,  sec- 
ond in  her  class  and  a  daughter  of 
Sequel's  Lodestar.  Imp.  Flora  Bell  of 
the  Spurs,  First  Prize  three-year-old,  has 
completed  her  record  in  Class  G  with 
12,801.75  lbs.  milk,  662.3  lbs.  fat.  Also 
the  Second  Prize  cow  in  this  class,  Imp. 
Lady  Flora  VII  of  Talbot  Valley,  a 
daughter  of  Cyrene's  Lad  of  the  Rou- 
vets,  King's  Cup,  1922.    Imp.  Butter- 


i'lura  Bell  of  the  Spurs,  hirst  Prize  cows 
three  and  one  half  years  and  under,  in  milk, 
Whitsuntide  Show,  1926.  Island  record, 
12,801.7  lbs.  milk,  662.3  lbs.  fat,  Class  G. 
4  daughter  of  the  King's  Cup  Bull.  Cyrene's 
Lad  of  the  Rouvets,  and  out  of  the  A.R. 
cow,  Ruby  Bell  IV,  she  a  granddaughter  of 
the  King's  Cup  Galaxy's  Sequel. 


Imp.  Zena  of  les  Rues  Frairies,  a  daughter  of  the  King's  Cup  bull, 
May  Rose  Lad  of  the  Spurs.    On  her  dam's  side  she  is  out  of  a 
pri^e  winning  daughter  of  Monarch  of  the  Spurs.    Second  Prize 
Heifer,  Whitsuntide  Show,  1925. 


Imp.  Rohais  Mystery  of  Ashburton,  now  on  test  in  Class  A  and  milked 
1,137.5  lbs.  milk  in  28  days.    She  is  a  daughter  of  the  A.R.  bull,  Valentine's 
Secret,  he  a  son  of  Valentine  III. 
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Imp.  Miss  Prevail  of  Les  Pelleys,  First  Pri~e  Heifer  under  two 
years,  Whitsuntide  Show,  1925.    Dropped  August  20,  1923. 
On  test,  Class  G,  10,537.7  lbs.  milk,  518.55  lbs.  fat,  274  days. 


Dunwalk  Valentine,  closely  bred,  is  by  Queens  Leader  and 
traces  three  times  to  Valentine  III. 


Rose's  Belle  of  Passee  Villa  II,  a  line  bred  Valentine  whose 
two  granddams  average  81 1.5  lbs.  fat. 


Duugesse  of  La  Hougette,  dropped  July  14,  1921,  a  daughter 
of  Governor  of  Myrtle  Place  V ,  five  times  First  Pri^e  winner, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Valentine's  Honour  of  the  Passee  on 
her  side  and  of  the  great  King's  Cup  cow,  La  Fleur  du  jardin 
XII,  tracing  on  her  dam's  side  to  the  King's  Cup  Bull,  Gov- 
ernor of  Myrtle  Place  out  of  Valentine  II. 

cup  of  La  Hougue,  First  Prize  two-year-old  (sec- 
ond class),  twenty-seven  in  the  class,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Queen's  Fancy  and  Verbena  of  Myrtle 
Place,  both  King's  Cup.  Also  the  Second  Prize 
winner  in  the  same  class,  Imp.  Countess  Lily  du 
Preel,  a  daughter  of  Governor  III  of  Les  Grantes. 
Imp.  Peronne  of  Les  Pelleys  IV,  a  Second  Prize 
winner  1924  is  an  exceptionally  good  daughter  of 
Sequel's  Slogan.  Imp.  Lady  Prevail  of  Les  Pelleys, 
dropped  October  22,  1924,  First  Prize  in  a  class  of 
thirty-one,  a  daughter  of  Betsey's  Rex  of  Ponchez, 
King's  Cup,  1924,  he  a  son  of  Betsey's  Hopeful,  a 
cow  which  is  making  a  phenomenal  record  in  this 
country.  Imp.  Brilliant's  Glow  IY's  Fairy,  whose 
dam  was  already  in  the  herd  and  has  made  in  Class 
F.  185  days,  8,565.6  lbs.  of  milk,  361.57  lbs.  of  fat. 
Imp.  Daisy  of  Reto,  first  in  a  class  of  twenty-three 
heifer  calves.  Imp.  Verbena  V  of  Myrtle  Place, 
Second  Prize  Heifers,  first  class,  she  a  daughter  of 
the  1925  King's  Cup  Cow,  Verbena  of  Myrtle  Place. 

The  Dunwalk  Guernsey  herd  is  worth  a  visit  from 
everyone  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Guer- 
sey  cattle.  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  a  visit  to  the 
Island  of  Guernsey.  In  some  ways  it  is  better,  for, 
while  on  Guernsey  you  will  see  all  sorts,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  at  Dunwalk  you  will  find  only  good 
ones.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  times  whether 
they  wish  to  purchase  or  not.  For  obvious  reasons 
one  should  notify  the  farm  a  few  days  in  advance. 


Imp.  Bonny  of  Cobo 
View,  Class  A,  299 
days,  10,252.5  lbs.  milk, 
570.4  lbs.  fat,  dam  of 
heifer  at  right. 


La  Bonne  of  Cornus 
Farm,  First  Prize  in 
a  class  of  24  heifers 
under  two  years  old 
at  the  Whitsuntide 
Show,  1926,  out  of  the 
cow  shown  at  the  left. 
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Your  Barn  Is 
An  Engineering  Problem 

The  illustration  represents  an  X-Ray  view  of  a  modern 
barn  equipped  with  the  King  Siphon  Ventilating  System- 
indicating  the  fresh  air  intakes,  the  foul  air  flues  and  the 
King  Aerators  on  the  roof. 

Keeping  a  large  stock  barn  pure  and  dry  and  fit  for  stock 
is  no  small  trick.  It  is  an  engineering  problem,  dependent  for 
its  successful  application  upon  so  many  varying  factors  that 
no  one  but  a  practical  ventilating  engineer  should  attempt  it. 

It's  very  important,  too.  Damp,  foul  air— just  like  you  find 
in  most  unventilated  barns— quickly  lowers  vitality,  cuts 
down  milk  production  and  prepares  the  way  for  such  diseases 
as  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 

Let  us  send  you  our  complete  books  on  Ventilation.  They 
tell  all  about  its  advantages  and  how  King  Ventilation  may 
be  applied  to  old  or  new  barns. 

King  Ventilating  Co. 

121  Cedar  Street  Owatonna,  Minn. 
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MERIDALE  JERSEYS 


S.A's  Gilberta, 

one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
the  Meridale  sire,  S.A's  Golden  Gamboge 

Meridale  Farms  will  have  released  from  the  Federal 
Quarantine  Station  at  Athenia,  New  Jersey,  in  a  few 
days,  twenty  head  of  very  superior  Jersey  cows.  They 
represent  the  pick  of  the  leading  herds  of  master  breed- 
ers on  the  Island. 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  an  outstanding  cow 
or  two  to  the  equipment  of  your  country  home  or  estate, 
write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment 
for  you  to  see  these  beautiful  Jersey  cows  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  Quarantine  period. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

A  &reat  breeding,  testing  and  importing  establishment. 
P.  A.  Dutton,  Manager 
Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


SHEOMET  FARM  JERSEYS 

have  been  bred  for  production  coupled  with 
type  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  Sophie's 
Phoenix  No.  222930,  our  premier  herd  sire,  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  bred  Sophie 
Tormentor  bull  living.  The  yearly  official  rec- 
ords  of  his  dam  and  two  granddams  average  14,527 
lbs.  of  milk  and  964  lbs.  4  oz.  of  butter. 
We  are  offering  some  beautiful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  this  great  bull,  also  a  few  most  excellent 
cows  that  are  safely  in  calf  to  him.  Herd  fully 
accredited. 

A.   F.   PE  I  RC  E 

Lock  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 

For  many  years  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey has  been  the  source  of  the  most 
beautiful  cow.  Leading  American 
breeders  have  bought  freely  of  the 
imported  cattle,  and  the  winnings  of 
these  animals  in  the  leading  shows 
have  fully  justified  these  purchases. 

We  have  been  importing  Jerseys  for 
a  great  many  years  and  have  many 
satisfied  customers  among  the  old, 
established  and  sophisticated  breed- 
ers in  this  country.  Our  importations 
are  frequent  and  animals  may  be  in- 
spected when  released  from  Quaran- 
tine near  New  York  City  or  at  our 
farm  at  Brampton,  Ontario. 

We  bring  over  nothing  but  the  best 
because  there  is  no  market  here  for 
animals  of  mediocre  quality. 

Correspondence  invited. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 

Brampton  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 


SHETLAND 


Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies  for  Sale 

Send  10c  for  catalogue  with  nearly  100  illustrations 
from  largest  pony  stud  in  America. 

GEO.  A.  HEYL  &  SONS 

Washington,  III. 

Purchase  Foundation  Stoc\  from  Country  Life 
Advertisers 


BELLE  MEADE  PONIES 

Noted  tor  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness. Bred  and  trained 
for  children  and  sent  on 
trial.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  100.  Send  ioc  in  stamps. 


BOXWOOD 

Beautiful,  hardy  boxwood.     Hedges  and  individual  plants. 
Taken  up  and  shipped.    Equipped  to  operate  extensively  at 
moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet  on  boxwood. 
BELLE  MEADE  FARM  Box  2,  Belle  Meade,  Va. 


THE   LOGICAL  BREED 


Purebred  Jerseys  in  the  world-famous  herd  of 


Considered  from  any  point  of  view  the  Jerseys  are  the  most  suitable  breed  of  cattle  for  the  country  place. 

This  breed  has  that  ideal  refinement  of  form  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  that  fixed  faculty  for 
producing  the  highest  quality  milk  at  a  low  cost. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  four-color  brochure  on  the  breed. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Dept.  A  324  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


OF  THE  Fall  Guernsey  sales  the 
most  successful  was  that  of 
the  Atamannsit  cattle  held  at 
Trenton.  Buyers  seemed  to 
want  cattle  bred  by  Mr.  St.  Amant 
more  than  they  wanted  the  ones  that 
he  had  consigned  which  ha  had  bought 
from  other  breeders.  Twelve  cows  and 
heifers  bred  at  Atamannsit  averaged 
$802.50.  Twenty-six  cows  and  heifers 
bred  by  both  Atamannsit  and  other 
breeders  averaged  $507.31.  Five 
daughters  of  Milkmaid's  Ultra  King 
averaged  $940,  and  six  daughters  of 
Langwater  Hannibal  averaged  $775. 
The  high  point  of  the  sale  came  when 
two  heifers  bred  at  Atamannsit  were 
sold  for  $3,000  apiece. 


/CONTINUING  to  write  about 
Guernseys,  (and  Jersey  breeders 
say  that  is  what  I  don't  do  anything  else  but), 
I  stopped  off  at  Mr.  Hendee's  place  at  Sufheld, 
Conn.  Mr.  Hendee  threw  a  party  with  a  bar- 
becue and  everything,  and  showing  his  King's 
Cup  bull,  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  daughters.  Some  of  these  are  on  test 
and  making  good  records  and  they  are  a  uniformly 
good  lot.  From  there  I  dropped  in  to  see  the  Andrus 
cattle  at  Millerton,  N.  Y.  Here  is  a  herd  well  worth 
visiting,  containing  as  it  does  such  headliners  as 
Langwater  Levity,  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista,  some  out- 
standing daughters  of  Langwater  Foremost,  and 
other  good  ones.  For  the  benefit  of  New  York  City 
breeders  who  don't  know  where  Millerton  is,  we  will 
say  that  it  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  New  York 
City  on  that  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  which 
goes  to  Pawling. 

From  Bill  Gould's  I  proceeded  to  Pawling  to  have 
a  look  at  some  thirty  odd  daughters  of  Langwater 
Archer,  herd  sire  at  Fairydale  Farm,  the  property  of 
George  C.  Stone.  Archer  is  a  beautfully  bred  bull 
containing  37^  per  cent,  of  the  blood  of  Itchen  Daisy 
II,  being  by  Warrior  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Itchen 
Daisy  III.  Archer  himself  is  pretty  near  a  show  bull 
and  his  daughters  are  a  very  nice  lot  indeed.  The 
ones  in  milk  have  very  creditable  records  and  the 
youngsters  are  as  impressive  as  you  will  see  anywhere. 
Mr.  Stone  is  a  retired  business  man  who  has 
bred  Guernsey  cattle  diligently  and  successfully 
for  many  years.  To  mate  with  the  daughters 
of  Langwater  Archer  he  has  a  son  of  Lang- 
water Sheen.  This  young  bull,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  R.  Lawrence  Benson,  is  a 
good  individual  and  his  calves  show  promise. 

"XXTRITING  of  Mr.  Benson  reminds  me  that 
he  has  had  Megargee  do  a  painting  of 
one  of  his  outstanding  imported  Guernsey 
cows,  Imp.  Charmante  III  of  the  Glen.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  painting  Megargee 
has  ever  done  and,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  have  a  chance  to  compare  it  with  the 
painting  of  the  Ideal  Guernsey,  we  are  going 


Watching  the  Jersey  judging  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  From  left 
to  right,  seated:  John  T.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Dr.  O  W.  Means,  Miss  Frances 
Means,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  and  Col.  A.  Victor  Barnes 


to  reproduce  it  in  full  color  and  it  will  appear 
probably  in  the  January  issue  of  Country  Life.  We 
are  planning  on  having  reprints  made  on  special 
heavy  paper  suitable  for  framing.  We  promise  you 
they  will  be  very  handsome  and  they  will  be  given 
to  every  Guernsey  breeder  who  is  already,  or  who 
becomes,  a  subscriber  to  Country  Life. 

/^\UR  outburst  in  a  recent  issue  regarding  a  peri- 
^-^  odical  calling  itself  "Country  Homes"  has 
saved  one  grateful  subscriber  $399.  If  any  of  our 
other  breeders  are  being  sued  by  this  outfit  we  should 
advise  them,  as  we  did  this  lady,  to  call  in  the  local 
reporters  and  give  the  case  full  and  complete  publi- 
city. We  still  have  the  story  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World  and  will  loan  it  to  anyone  who  has 
need  of  it.  As  the  result  of  this  story  the  Country 
Homes  people  decided  that  it  would  be  better  after 
all  not  to  try  to  collect  from  Mr.  Degener.  They 
naturally  wished  to  avoid  publicity  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

'"pHE  retirement  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gow  from  the  post 
*■  of  secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
to  the  less  onerous  office  of  treasurer  places  the  active 
management  of  the  Club  activities  in  the  hands  of 
Lewis  W.  Morley,  formerly  director  of  Extension 


The  Holstein  cow,  Pabst  Prilly 
Pontiac  Faync,  exhibited  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  by  Fred 
Pabst,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


Junior  champion  Jersey  female 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tion, Les  Geonnais  Beauty,  ex- 
hibited by  S.  M  Kaplan,  New 
York  City 


Grand  champion  Jersey  cow  at 
the  Sesqui-Centenmal  Exposi- 
tion, Blonde's  Lady  Morna, 
owned  by  B.  A.  Heald,  Green 
Village,  N.  J. 


and  now  secretary.  We  suppose  that 
this  move  is  all  for  the  best,  but,  to 
one  who  has  known  Mr.  Gow  in  a 
friendly  way  for  ten  years,  it  comes  in 
the  nature  of  a  shocK.  Mr.  Gow  has 
been  connected  with  the  Club  for 
forty-five  years  and  has  guided  its 
destinies  most  successfully  during  a 
greater  part  of  that  time.  Time  has 
dealt  very  lightly  with  him  and,  in 
spite  of  his  years,  he  is  still  a  young 
man  physically  and  mentally.  Work 
in  the  garden  has  kept  his  hands  cal- 
loused and  his  muscles  firm.  He  is  a 
student  and  a  scholar  and  engages, 
himself  in  spare  moments  in  trans- 
lating from  the  French.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly no  greater  authority  on 
the  Jersey  breed  and  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  We  have  requested  Mr.  Gow 
on  numerous  occasions  to  write  a  book 
on  the  Jersey  cow.  There  is  no  adequate  book 
of  the  sort  in  existence.  Readers  of  Country  Life 
do  not  have  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Gow  writes  with 
charm  and  distinction.  We  hope  that  now,  with 
the  heaviest  of  his  burdens  removed  from  his  shoul- 
ders, Mr.  Gow  will  find  the  time  to  start  on  this  book 
which,  we  trust,  will  bear  the  imprint  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  Mr.  Gow's  work  for  the 
Cattle  Club.  His  position  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one.  No  job  like  that  ever  is.  If  you  are  work- 
ing for  an  individual  you  have  one  man  to  please. 
If  you  are  working  for  a  cattle  club  there  are  many  to 
please  and  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  of  them. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  Mr.  Gow  kept  the  Club 
in  a  steady  advance  and  a  constantly  improving 
financial  condition.  As  treasurer  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  financial  and  property  interests  of  the  Club 
and  these,  you  may  be  sure,  will  be  in  good  hands. 

From  what  little  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Morley  he 
is  a  likable  and  able  young  man.  He  comes  with 
good  recommendations  and  has  the  very  best  wishes 
of  this  department. 

A  LETTER  recently  received  by  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  indicates  a  continued 
interest  in  the  breeding  of  high  class  cattle  on  the 
royal  estates  of  old  England.  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Ling,  Secretary  of  the  English  Guernsey  Cattle 
Society,  writes: 

"H.  R.  H.  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
late  King  Edward  V 1 1 ,  and  sister  to  H .  M .  K  ing 
George  V,  has  recently  purchased  in  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  several  well-bred  animals,  and  in- 
tends to  form  a  Guernsey  herd  at  Coppins,  Iver,. 
Bucks,  where  her  Royal  Highness  now  resides. 
The  animals  were  purchased  on  her  behalf 
by  Major  Edward  Seymour,  equerry  to  the  late 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  who  was  for  so  many 
years  Comptroller  to  the  late  Duchessof  Albany, 
and  responsible  for  the  celebrated  Guernsey  herd 
maintained  there.  Major  Seymour  isa  past  pres- 
ident of  the  English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society." 
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2)o  you  know  why 
your  dog  wags  his 
tail? 

Why  he  barks? 

Why  he  shows  his 
teeth? 

Why  the  bristles  rise 
on  his  back? 

Why  some  dogs  are 
one  man  animals? 


You  and 
Your  Dog 

■By  Fred  C.  Kelly 


You  will  decide  that  both 
dogs  and  people  are  a  lot 
more  interesting  .  .  .  after 
you've  read  this  book  by  the 
author  of  THE  WISDOM 
OF  LAZINESS.  Booth 
Tarkington,  a  keen  friend  of 
dogs  and  men,  has  found 
Fred  Kelly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  men  he  knows. 
You  will,  too,  if  you'll  get 
your  copy  of  YOU  AND 
YOUR  DOG  at  the  next 
book  store.  $1.75 


cDoubleday,  Tage  &  Qompany 
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als{pthing  Like  It  on  the  Continent 


ROYAL  WINTER  FAIR 

Royal  Coliseum       Toronto,  Canada 


Nov.  12.20)  1926  (Nov.  12-20 
8  Days  8)         DATES         (8  Days  8 


Champions  of  the  livestock  world  exhibited  at  the 
"Canadian  Royal,"  the  biggest  indoor  show  in  the 
world.    A  win  at  the  Royal  means  something. 


Give  your  stocky  a  Reputation 


Mammoth  parade  nightly  of  prke  winning  stock 
unequalled  on  the  continent. 


E.  M.  CARROLL 

President 


D.  O.  BULL 

Vice  'President 


For  price  list  and  information  write 

A.  P.  WESTERVELT,  Manager 

146  King  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Eighty  High-Class  Saddle  Horses  for  Sale 

This  lot  includes  both  three  and  five  gaited, 
also  hunters.  All  horses  are  finished  and 
ready  for  the  most  critical  buyer. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Guernsey  Cows 

Having  type — production — quality  and  breeding.  Young  herd 
sire  out  of  high  producing  dam.  Prices  reasonable,  herd  healthy. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  S.  DUNN  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


The  Superior  Electric  Churns 

Are  fitted  up  so  they  can  be 
operated  from  an  ordinary  elec- 
tric light  socket;  also  by  hand  if 
desired.  These  Electric  Churns 
are  very  practical  on  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  saved.  The 
cost  for  operating  is  very  little — 
less  than  one  cent  per  Hour. 
Wherever  electric  current  is  avail- 
able, these  churns  are  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York 


"  They  Work  Their  Show  Cattle 
and  Show  Their  Work  Cattle" 

.  .  .  Press  notice  regarding  the  exhibition 
of  Guernsey  cattle  at  the  Sesquicentennial 
Live  Stock  Show. 

Twenty  out  of  twentyfour  money  winning 
cows  had  either  completed  Advanced  Re- 
gister records,  or  were  on  test.  The  seven- 
teen  completed  records  averaged  585  lbs. 
of  fat.    In  other  words, 

FIVE  OUT  OF  SIX  GUERNSEY  SHOW 
COWS  ARE  PROVEN  HIGH  PRODUCERS. 

For  further  information  on  profitable  typey  Guern' 
seys,  ask  for 

"The  Story  of  the  Guernsey  Cow" 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


2  Grove  Street 


Peterboro,  N.  H. 


COIEBROOKE  FARM 


FINE  SADDLE  HORSES 

of  fashionable   blood -lines 

FOR  SH0W«  PLEASURE 


LOUISVILLC. 


PHILIP  COLE  / 

Saint  Matthews 


DICK  DUNCAN 

Kentucky 


Let  Your  Horses 

SALT 

Themselves 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
way.  The  horses  alone  can 
judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
giving  them 

COM  PRESSED 

Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutely  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy  salt 
—no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
booklet— free.      Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
369  Fulton  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Karakul  Fur  Sheep 

AT  ELM  LODGE 

Best  to  be  Found  in  America.  Also 
Syrian  Sheep  for  Park  and  Lawns; 
the  Stock  for  Country  Homes,  Fur, 
Wool,  Mutton,  and  Rugs.  Breeding 
Stock  for  Sale. 

ALEX  ALBRIGHT,  Dunde,  Tex.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  also  carry  Reeve.h 
Wood  Fence,  Old-Fash 


Eeebesfjtre  Cngltef) 
imrble  Jfence 

FOR  paddocks  and  pastures,  or  as  a  bound- 
ary fence  for  large  estates.  Strong  and 
practical,  it  has  also  a  certain  rustic  charm  that 
blends  well  with  country  or  suburban  homes. 

Made  of  split  chestnut  timber  and  constructed 
in  sections,  or  hurdles,  8'  3"  long.  It  is  easily 
set,  requiring  no  digging  of  post  holes,  and 
can  be  transferred  from  one  plot  to  another, 
or  stored.  Comes  in  three  styles,  four,  five 
and  six  bar,  all  the  same  length  and  height. 
When  set,  the  fence  is  4'  high. 

re  Porlcble  Post  and  Hail  Fence  (a  htavier  type  of  hurdle-fence),  Dubois  Woven 
oned  Post  and  Rail  Fence  and  other  distinctive  fences,  wire  as  well  as  wooden. 


For  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices,  address: 


ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO. 


187  Water  Street,  New  York 
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OUR  OWN 
NEWS  REEL 


Ringside  group  watching  the  judging  of  Guernsey  cattle  at'  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Standing  in  back,  at  left:  William  H.  Williams,  W.  B  Thompson  of  Indian  Bridge  Farm. 
Seated,  left  to  right:  Robert  J.  McKenzie,  S.  M.  Merrill,  D.  G.  Tenney,  Mrs.  Gould,  Bill 
Gould,  Rev.  E.  E.  Laird,  J.  C.  Penney,  William  B.  Ward,  and  William  Roberts 


Junior  and  reserve  grand  champion  Dairy  Shorthorn  bull 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  exhibited  by  Webster 
Knight,  Providence,  R.  I.   The  bull's  name  is  Natick  Squire 


Atamannsit  Princess  La  Noce  held  by  Horace  Clark,  herdsman  at  Atamannsit,  and  Atamannjit  Coronet,  held  by 
George  W.  St.  Amant,  breeder  of  both  heifers.  Bill  Gould,  manager  of  the  H.  F.  Andrus  farm,  stands  back  of  Atam- 
annsit Coronet.   These  heifers,  both  daughters  of  class  leaders,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Andrus  for  $3000  each 
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B.  ALTMAN  &  COMPANY 


FIFTH  AVENUF,   NEW  YORK 


DESIGNERS  and  DECORATORS 
of  INTERIORS 

Interior  Woodwork  Decorative  Ironwork 

Antique  Furniture  and  Reproductions 
Painting  and  Wood  Finishing 
Ornamental  Plastering 
Draperies 

Carpets  and  Oriental  Rugs  (Antique  and  Modem) 
Individual  Sketches  Plans  and  Estimates 

FOURTH  FLOOR 


a 


ft 


A   representative    will    call    upon   appointment  —  telephone:   Murray  hill  7000 


a 
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1OODMAN 


616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Smart  morning  frock  created  by 
Patou  for  Bergdorf  -  Goodman. 


Gtfje  (great  American 
Cfjnatma*  Annual  of  1926 

"for  these  moments  we  live  " 

GOD  bless  us  every  one!'  said  Tiny  Tim."  When  first  you  read 
this  sentence  in  Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol"  perhaps  you  felt 
that  there  was  captured  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 
Later,  when  you  wished  to  recall  the  spirit  you  could  re-read 
this  book.  Or  you  could  give  it  to  a  friend  to  cheer  his  soul.  Now, 
doubtless,  you  feel  that  the  weight  of  repetition  has  crushed  the  life 
utterly  out  of  Dickens's  simple  sentence.  Sometimes  you  feel,  perhaps, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  has  fled  entirely  from  this  planet.  And  then 
a  word  of  a  child,  the  smell  of  a  grocery  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  sound  of 
carolers,  the  tinsel  of  a  Christmas  tree,  a  picture,  or  a  story,  recalls  to 
your  mind  what  Christmas  used  to  mean,  fills  your  soul  for  an  instant 
with  that  spirit  of  Christmas  which  you  thought  was  gone.  After  a 
number  such  experiences,  despite  the  Christmases  when  you  feel  un- 
touched by  anything  approaching  the  "Christmas  spirit,"  you  decide, 
if  you  are  not  too  utterly  jaundiced,  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  still 
lives  with  us  but  that  like  love,  or  faith,  or  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  it 
invests  our  souls  but  momentarily.  In  the  moment  life  is  transfigured. 
For  these  moments  we  live.  But  the  spirit  of  Christmas  abides  and 
our  best  hope  of  happiness  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  to  receive  some 
of  its  blessing. 

"happy  they!  " 

Retrospect  and  anticipation — these  two  incorrigible  romancers  are 
most  busy  at  Christmas  time.  From  the  bachelor  uncle  who  knows 
only  the  one  to  his  little  niece  who  knows  only  the  other  we  each  of  us 
picture  now  the  memories  golden  in  retrospect,  now  the  bounties  hoped 
for  this  year.  Into  the  minds  that  are  filled  with  glamorous  pictures 
comes,  sometimes,  the  Christmas  spirit.    Happy  they! 

"imprison  in  his  bars  of  type  "  , 

Happy,  too,  the  editor  who  can  imprison  in  his  bars  of  type  something 
of  this  spirit,  who  can  include  within  the  covers  of  his  magazine  u-jphrase 
that  spells  Christmas,  a  picture  that  recalls  its  beauties.  It  is  not  easy. 
The  subject  must  be  covered  thoroughly,  for  what  appeals  to  one  person 
may  not  appeal  to  another.  The  lead  has  been  taken  toward  compre- 
hensiveness by  the  British  magazines.  They  have  had  Chr  strrias 
annuals  for  so  many  years  that  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  w.Ji  the 
problems  to  be  faced.  You  know  the  British  annuals.  They  are  on  the 
tables  of  almost  every  country  house  in  England  at  Christmas  time, 
and  many  of  them  find  their  way  over  here.  They  represent  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  and  have  not  been  taken  up  by  American 
publishers. 

"the  best  stories,  articles,  and  pictures  " 

But  Country  Life  has  been  busy  for  a  year  preparing  its  great  Christ- 
mas Annual  of  1926.  Work  was  begun  on  it  last  November.  Authors 
were  cajoled,  illustrators  were  interested.  The  Editor,  on  his  trip  abroad, 
visited  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the  United  Kingdom.  More 
material  was  gathered  there.  In  the  meantime  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment of  Country  Life  was  making  plans  to  handle  the  increased 
quantity  of  color  work,  the  increased  size  of  the  magazine,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  copies,  and  such  unusual  features  as  a  color  reproduction 
twenty-five  inches  long  and  an  aquatone  supplement  printed  on  special, 
heavy  paper.  Then,  too,  they  had  to  design  a  special  cardboard  box  to 
envelop  the  magazine  and  protect  it  from  damage  in  the  mails.  And  all 
the  time,  we,  in  the  editorial  department,  were  collecting  the  best  stories, 
articles,  and  pictures. 

"that  tenuous,  faery  spirit  " 

We  are  doing  something  that  no  other  magazine  in  America  has  ever 
done,  we  believe,  and  we  feel  certain  that  we  have  not  fallen  behind  the 
lead  of  the  British.  All  the  increase  in  size,  color,  and  circulation  is 
quite  fruitless  of  course  unless  we  have  accomplished  that  which  we 
sought  to  do.  All  the  pages  of  color,  the  aquatone,  the  fiction,  the  poems, 
the  etchings  and  drawings,  the  photographs  and  articles,  are  nothing 
unless  they  convey  something  of  that  tenuous,  faery  spirit  of  Christmas.' 
We  are  confident  that  we  have  succeeded.  We  hope  that  Country  Life 
will  help  you  to  a  Merry  Christmas. 

"just  wait  a  month!  " 

By  way  of  definition,  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  your  hopes,  we  promise 
you  many  pages  of  Christmas  stories,  pages  of  splendid  Christmas 
poetry,  pages  of  Christmas  cards,  silhouettes,  paintings  of  dogs,  Currier 
&  Ives  prints,  and  other  special  features.  And  also,  of  course,  there  are 
the  seven  beautiful  color  reproductions  not  bound  in,  so  that  they 
can  be  framed  for  your  walls,  the  eight  pages  of  etchings  reproduced 
by  the  aquatone  process,  and  an  extra  number  of  full-page  photographs. 
Among  our  authors  will  be  such  old  favorites  as  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick, 
Walter  A-  Dyer,  Sarah  Lockwood,  Archibald  Rutledge,  and  Henry  J. 
Peck.  The  newcomers  to  our  pages  we  are  keeping  for  a  surprise.  Just 
wait  a  month! 
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Panelled  Queen  Anne  Oak  Room— Circa  1710 


ONE  of  five  rooms  devoted  to  the  artistic  display  of  English  Fur- 
niture, combined  with  Chinese  Art  treasures  and  their  original 
conversions  by  Farmer  into  utilitarian  objects  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  elegant,  refined  atmosphere. 

The  Farmer  collection  of  English  Furniture  of  the  periods  of  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  the  First  and  early  Chippendale, 
contains  only  authentic  and  rare  examples  of  the  highest  quality  and 
artistic  merit,  still  in  splendidly  sound  condition.  Farmer  will  furnish 
correct  English  rooms  complete  in  every  artistic  detail. 


ft  tea*  it  ft  3Fa*m-et? 


Chinese  Antiques  and  Jlrts,  Lamps  and  Shades 
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Jin  ideal  realized 

and  acclaimed  ! 


SUCCESS  always  begins  farther  back  than 
the  public  sees. 

The  New  Safety  Stutz  began  with  an  ideal, 
fostered  for  years  in  the  mind  of  an  engineer. 

Patiently,  he  and  his  associates  awaited  their 
hour  of  opportunity. 

It  came  —  and  a  new  type  of  automobile 
was  born. 

The  motoring  public,  long  accustomed  to 
wolf-cries  of  "new",  at  first  was  skeptical. 

But  the  creators  of  the  New  Safety  Stutz,  it 
was  found,  were  not  merely  adding  to  the 
already  long  list  of  "good  cars". 

Instead,  at  the  Automobile  Shows  last  win- 
ter, observers  saw  in  the  Stutz  exhibits  an 
automobile  genuinely  advanced,  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint. 

They  looked  upon  a  motor  car  with  new 
basic  features  rather  than  "talking  points". 

They  saw  a  car  carrying  its  "useful  load" 
(passengers)  radically  lower  than  ever  before; 
not  a  mere  semblance  of  lowness,  but  actual 
mechanical  lowness  accomplished  by  real 
engineering — and  without  sacrifice  of  road 
clearance. 

What  they  didn't  see  was  the  many  engineer- 
ing problems  met  and  solved  in  order  to 
gain  this  bona-fide  close- to-the-groundness 
without  reducing  either  head-room  or 
road-clearance. 


They  couldn't  well  know  that  an  entirely 
new  mechanical  theory  had  to  be  evolved  so 
that  the  motorist  might  be  given  the  benefits 
of  this  new  automobile  architecture. 

And  the  full  significance  of  the  New  Safety 
Stutz  design  was  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the 
public  and  the  automobile  industry  alike. 

But  soon  — by  tens,  by  hundreds,  by  thou- 
sands—buyers got  their  cars  out  on  the  open 
road.  Then  came  a  nation-wide  realization 
and  acclamation  of  the  real  importance  of 
Stutz  accomplishment. 

A  flood  of  letters  from  owner-drivers  poured 
in.  These  letters  expressed  a  delighted  sur- 
prise at  the  new  and  complete  sense  of  secur- 
ity experienced  in  riding  in  the  New  Safety 
Stutz. 

They  exclaimed  over  the  ease  of  handling, 
and  absence  of  side-sway  and  usual  road- 
shocks  and  jolts;  its  "road-adhesiveness",  its 
surety  around  corners,  and  its  non-skidding 
characteristics.  And  all  these  features  were 
deliberately  engineered  into  the  car. 

Today,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Stutz  owner- 
body  for  their  cars  is  the  marvel  of  veteran 
automobile  men.  It  is  without  precedent. 

This  enthusiasm,  and  the  car  that  inspires  it, 
are  in  no  degree  accidental.  All  is  the  fruition 
of  the  success  that  was  founded  in  the  dream 
of  the  engineer. 


The  New  Safety  Stutz  is  per- 
manent/? protected  against 
theft,  by  The  Fedco  System, 
without  cost  to  the  car  owner. 

An  exclusive  feature  is  Loss-oj> 
Use  Insurance,  paying  the  car 
owner  five  dollars  per  day,  up 
to  thirty  days,  for  loss  of  the 
car's  use  through  theft.  This 
also  is  without  cost  to  the  car 
owner. 

TheentirecarhasUnderwriters* 
Class  A  rating  on  both  fire 
and  theft. 

Eight  body  styles,  including  7- 
passenger  models,  designtd  and 
constructed  under  the  super' 
visionof  Brewster  of  New  York. 

All  closed  bodies  automatically 
ventilated  by  Hubbard  Venti- 
lating Eaves  — another  exclu* 
sive  feature. 


STUTZ  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  of  AMERICA,  Inc.   -   .  Indianapolis 

Mew 

SAFETY  STu 


Courtesy  of  L.  C 


Canadian  deal,  waxed,  provides  a  warm,  mellow  background  for  Raver  toned  furnishings  in  this  inviting  library.  The 
crewel  hangings  and  wing  chair  of  needlework  harmonize  delightfully  with  the  plain  and  figured  mohair  velvet  upholstery 


son.  decorators 


Courtesy  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  Stanton  Studios,  decoratots 

Tudor  England  inspired  this  great  hall  in  a  country  house,  as  evidenced  by  the  eight  foot  oak  paneling,  the  pierced  gallery,  whose  fine  carving  is  set  off  by  the  tapestry  hanging  behind  it.  the  stone 
mantel.     Ihe  furnishings — with  the  exception  of  the  Elizabethan  table  and  the  Oriental  rug — are  modern,  but  so  carefully  chosen  as  to  line  and  coloring  that  they  harmonize  perfectly  with  their  setting. 
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Style  in  Interior  Decoration 

By  Lucy  D.  Taylor 

Illustrations  in  color  from  the  Sanford  Mills 


STYLE,  in  the  sense  of  fashion  or  mode,  has  been  with  us  since 
the  earliest  days  of  civilization.  If  we  go  back  to  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Assyrian,  the  Minoan  art,  we  find  modes  as  distinct 
and  as  rigidly  followed  as  our  own  bobbed  hair,  short  skirts, 
thin  silhouettes,  and  other  dressmaking  fancies  of  the  present  time. 
It  usually  meant  that  someone  evolved  an  idea  so  appealingly  inter- 
esting and  so  fairly  representative  of  the  popular  state  of  mind  that 
producers — or  craftsmen — dared  to  risk  their  time  and  money  upon 
its  production,  with  the  chance  that  their  public  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  If  the  public  was  ready  for  the  idea  it  became  the  style. 
Otherwise,  it  lived  for  a  short  time  and  then  disappeared  into  the 
background,  silently.  When,  however,  the  idea  struck  the  popular 
fancy,  it  was  copied,  modified,  refined,  innumerable  variations  played 
upon  it,  and  it  succeeded  in  remaining  the  top  notch  of  fashion  for 
many  years.  But  this  latter  pleasant  result  seldom  came  until  the 
idea  showed  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own,  apart  from  anything  bizarre 
or  superficial — something  that  gave  it  a  genuine  value  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  who  used  it  every  day. 

All  great  stylistic  movements,  in  fact  all  such  movements,  have 
started  in  this  same  manner.  There  has  been  a  generally  accepted 
mode  and  out  of  its  modification  and  refinement  have  sprung  our 
really  fine  works  of  art — industrial  or  so-called  fine  art.  If  we  turn 
to  the  later  Greek  art,  we  see  precisely  this  sort  of  evolution  taking 
place.  And  the  modes  which  were  the  fashion  then  have  become 
now,  with  their  exquisite  refinement,  our  most  completely  satisfying 
stylistic  period,  a  beacon  light  to  all  generations. 

Therefore  we  may  not,  if  perfectly  honest — and  rational — be  too 
hard  upon  our  present-day  fashions,  nor  on  the  general  style  trends 
of  any  period.  For  we  see  in  them  our  starting  points  toward  per- 
manency. Without  them  who  would  dare  to  risk  a  cent  upon  pro- 
duction? Who  would  dare  to  buy  without  first  finding  out  if  other, 
and  similar,  things  would  be  obtainable  to  complete  the  original 
purchase?  Styles  make  directly  for  a  consistency  in  both  demand 
and  manufacture  which  simplifies  enormously  the  machinery  of 
living. 

And  when  fashion  changes,  it  is  not  a  species  of  subtle  crime  as  one 
might  be  led  to  think  by  some  of  the  remarks  that  go  the  rounds. 
It  is  a  distinct  advantage.  New  ideas  wake  us  up.  They  arouse 
us  from  sleepy  self-satisfactions  and  often  successfully  open  to  us 
entirely  new  paths  of  keenest  appreciation. 

But  there  is  always  the  further  pertinent  question  of  values — 
permanent,  satisfying  values.  Most  of  us  buy  with  the  feeling  that 
we  wish  our  purchase  to  be  at  least  beautiful  enough  to  prove  satisfy- 
ing for  a  fairly  long  period,  particularly  if  it  represents  any  consider- 
able investment.  And  the  moment  that  we  assume  this  state  of 
mind,  we  have  reached  out  far  beyond  the  immediate  mode  or  fashion 


notion.  From  popularity  we  have  shifted  to  fundamental  art  value, 
and  our  only  hope  of  satisfaction  in  this  field  of  interior  decoration 
lies  in  the  keen  discrimination  of  these  real  art,  fine  art,  values. 

It  is  often  the  same  with  clothes.  Fashions  change  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  them.  But  do  most  of 
us  make  any  attempt,  beyond  their  more  general  trends?  We  select 
with  keen  discrimination  of  texture,  color,  and  line  to  suit  our  own 
styles,  and  hope  for  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  continuance 
before  we  change.  In  furnishings,  the  greater  durability  of  the 
materials,  the  slower  changes  of  thought,  the  larger  investment,  all 
militate  toward  greater  permanency,  making  this  question  of  style, 
in  its  fundamental  art  sense,  of  correspondingly  greater  importance. 
We  do  not  wish  to  change  our  curtains  each  year.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  buying  new  rugs  each  season,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
card older  pieces  of  furniture  too  often  upon  mere  whim  of  popularity. 
There  must  be — and  there  is — an  entirely  different  standard  upon 
which  to  work.  And  this  standard  lies  in  the  fine-art  realm  and  is 
inseparable  from  it. 

Its  best  exemplars  are  our  interior  decorators,  and  their  work  has 
unquestionably  grown  right  out  of  the  need  of  American  women  to 
have  someone  at  hand  who  could  advise  intelligently,  and  buy  with 
keen  judgment  of  values  and  fittingness,  as  well  as  the  more  practical 
economic  aspects.  They  adapt  and  construct  for  our  homes — at 
least,  those  of  recognized  professional  standing  do — and  successfully 
give  us  both  style,  popularity,  and  this  fundamental  art  value  which 
makes  our  purchase  well  worth  its  price. 

Style,  in  this  larger,  fine-art  sense,  is  inseparably  connected  with 
every  sort  of  creative  work  which  has  for  its  compelling  source  the 
expression  of  beauty.  And  in  the  last  analysis,  the  objects — the 
curtains,  the  chest,  the  stool — which  have  beauty  are  the  only 
things  economically  worth  while  in  decoration.  They  are  the  things 
which  stir  satisfactions  in  us  all  entirely  apart  from  any  dependence 
upon  mere  popularity.  They  will  arouse  delightful  feelings  five  hun- 
dred years  from  now  in  all  who  are  attuned  to  appreciate  beauty. 
Their  beauty  will  never  change.  The  public  may  change;  there 
may  be  temporary  blindness  to  it,  but  not  one  whit  of  the  original 
beauty  of  the  genuinely  lovely  thing  will  ever  be  lost.  The  old 
things  that  are  coming  from  grandmother's  cellar  and  attic,  the 
farmer's  kitchen  and  woodhouse,  are  sometimes  lovely  just  because 
of  this  quality  of  absolute  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  beauty  in  the 
line  of  the  spindles,  the  curve  of  a  leg,  the  adjustment  of  the  light 
and  shade  upon  a  molding  as  related  to  the  larger  plain  surface  of  the 
front  of  the  chest,  the  desk,  the  buffet.  Then  the  article  is  worth 
while;  it  is  valuable  because  beautiful.  But  if  it  is  simply  old — crude 
in  workmanship,  clumsy  in  contour,  crass  in  detail — wherein  is  its 
beauty?    Of  what  value  is  it,  economically,  to  us  if  we  are  to  meas- 
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McBu  rney  &  Underwood,  decorators 

Even  the  individual  group  must  echo  the  general  character  of 
the  room  and  be  as  well  a  completely  satisfying  unit  in  itself 


ure  our  values  in  terms  of  satisfaction  long  continued — esthetic  en- 
joyment? It  may  have  an  antiquarian  value,  but  is  that  any  reason 
for  most  of  us  to  indulge  in  fancied  pleasure  which  will  disappear 
like  the  wind  the  very  instant  that  popular  interest  wanes?  Some- 
times, in  driving  along  our  country  roadsides,  I  shudder  equally  at 
hot  dogs  and  antiques.  They  are  almost  in  the  same  class  as  the 
billboards  which  clutter  the  perfectly  good  and  lovely  landscape. 

But  the  really  exquisite  thing,  the  thing  intowhich  havegoneloving 
thought,  disciminating  selection,  careful  workmanship,  and  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  handling  and  selecting  of  detail  that  no  line  or 
shape,  no  contour  or  bit  of  light  and  shade  in  enrichment  may  in 
any  way  other  than  enhance  the  ensemble,  this  is  a  work  of  art, 
worthy  of  choicest  cherishing  and  a  place  of  honor  in  our  rooms. 
Ibis  has  style,  that  quality  of  distinction,  that  finesse  in  mode  of 
expression,  which  sets  it  apart  as  a  thing  that  may  not  be  easily 
slighted  and  that  will  give  enduring  pleasure.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  majority  of  us  need  the  advice  of  the  decorating  expert, 
the  person  who  knows  values  and  is  not  easily  deceived  by  casual 
say-so  or  false  claim.  There  are  unerring  judgment  and  accurate  de- 
cision, the  result  of  ripened  experience  in  this  field. 

Hut  we  must  beware.  For  we  may,  if  we  are  not  circumspect,- 
select  at  random  things  that  are  lovely  enough  in  themselves,  but 
when  we  come  to  assemble  them  in  a  room  we  find — unless  we  have 
had  the  experience  of  the  expert  guiding  us — we  have  purchased 
walking  shoes,  an  evening  gown,  and  a  sport  coat !  Interior  decorat- 
ing is  a  fine  art,  a  difficult  fine  art,  presenting  composition  problems 
of  both  the  sculptor  and  the  painter — to  say  nothing  of  the  architect 
— for  us  to  solve.  All  the  parts  of  the  costume  must  fit;  all  the  parts 
of  the  painting  must  be  worked  over  to  give  its  impression  with 
clarity  and  force,  else  we  have  painting,  not  art;  all  the  parts  of  the 
building  must  combine  to  give  a  single  unified  expression,  be  chosen 
with  dynamic  force  as  well  as  restraint — the  work  of  the  architect — 
else  we  have  merely  buildings,  shacks,  shelters,  not  architecture;  all 
the  parts  of  a  group  of  sculpture  must  lead  to  one  undeniably  clear  im- 
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Courtesy  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  Harry  L.  Moses,  decorat 

A  drawing  room  of  the  livable  Spanish  type,  with  wood  ceiling,  rough  plastered  walls,  furniture  of  dull  walnut  upholstered  with  plain  and  figured  mohair,  and  window  draperies  of  casement  cloth 
and  light  mohair.    Wrought  iron  lighting  fixtures  and  accessories,  with  harmoniously  colored  rugs  on  the  tiled  floor,  add  the  finishing  touch  to  a  room  that  is  wholly  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  dignity 


pression,  or  we  degenerate  into  the  commonplaceness  of  modeling 
only.  Art  is  always  selective  and  those  who  work  with  her  tools,  in 
whatever  medium,  find  always  this  impelling  necessity  to  select,  to 
cull,  to  prune,  to  use  only  those  materials  that  will  most  forcefully, 
simply,  and  clearly  give  out  the  desired  impression.  There  is  also 
always  the  corresponding  necessity  of  studying  the  manner  of  using 
these  tools  or  mediums  of  expression  in  such  a  way  that  there  may 
be  unsullied  emphasis,  without  waste  or  impediment  of  any  sort  to 
the  ultimate  result. 

We  are,  perhaps,  most  familiar  with  this  use  of  the  word  "style" 
in  connection  with  writing.  The  author  decides  upon  his  message. 
He  thinks  it  over  until  he  finds  what  seem  to  be  the  most  telling 
ideas.  He  sorts  them  out,  places  them  in  sequence,  and  eventually 
trims,  and  prunes,  and  pares  until  the  message  stands  out  clear  and 
strong  with  a  peculiar  fittingness  of  material  and  means  to  the  sub- 
stance of  his  idea,  thus  making  the  story  luminously  clear.  It  is  a 
simple  impression,  achieved  with  masterly  handling  of  tools  and 
great  economy  of  means.    It  has  style. 

And  our  interest  follows  naturally  whenever  we  get  a  bit  of  truth 
presented  thus  clearly.  We  do  not  have  to  be  coaxed — provided  of 
course  that  we  are  somewhat  mentally  alert  ourselves.  There  is  an 
answering  chord  within  uswhich  responds,  appreciates,  and  applauds. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  our  rooms.  When  the  decorator  gives  us 
the  effect  for  which  we  have  longed,  the  gayest  of  sun  rooms,  the 
pleasantly  jolly  dining  room,  the  quiet  living  room,  the  dainty  bed 
chamber,  it  is  done  with  this  same  discriminating  selection,  this  pe- 
culiar appropriateness  of  materials  to  suit  the  effect,  this  verve,  dis- 
tinction, and  finesse  of  manner  which  mark  it  a  room  of  style.  It  is 
a  clear  and  beautiful  result — the  work  of  an  artist  and  of  lasting 
value. 

This  brings  us  to  another  interesting  phase  of  the  same  subject. 
In  our  room  designs  the  decorator  has  a  double  problem.  There  are 
two  parties  to  be  satisfied.  The  house  is  ours;  the  lives  to  be  lived 
in  it  are  ours;  and  it  may  be  that  with  a  trained  taste  in  many  di- 


McBurney  &  Underwood,  decorators 
Note  here  the  perfect  scaling  of  the  hanging  and  the  chest  beneath — an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  accurate  knowledge  in  selecting  and  assembling  units  for  a  room 


rections,  you  and  I  have  very  definite  ideas  of  what  we  like  and  do  not 
like.  The  decorator  is  never  expressing  himself  wholly;  he  is  work- 
ing with  our  tastes  as  the  keynote  to  the  interpretation  into  line, 
light  and  shade,  color,  form,  texture,  and  pattern,  of  this  interesting 
room  composition.  He  starts  where  other  artists  leave  off  and  pro- 
duces a  work  of  art  that  is  not  only  distinguished  and  beautiful 
but  also  eminently  useful  to  someone  of  perhaps  quite  different 
taste.  This  means  that  he  has  been  constrained  to  establish  definite 
results  which  are  not  primarily  of  his  own  choosing,  and  to  bring 
to  them  all  the  skill  of  his  artistry,  the  understanding  of  the  econ- 
omist, as  well  as  tactful  appreciation  of  other  peoples'  needs.  He 
must  weave  a  room  composition  absolutely  suited  to  the  lives,  of  the 
people  who  are  to  live  in  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  so  often  find 
one  decorator  better  suited  than  another  for  our  work. 

Every  creative  thinker  expresses  best  those  things  which  are 
closest  akin  to  his  own  interests.  When  he  is  most  surely  himself,  he 
is  most  valuable  to  us.  And  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  this  Held 
of  interior  decoration  many  different  tastes  and  great  diversity  of 
work.  One  has  a  delicate  touch — senses  color  in  its  lightest  moods 
most  keenly.  Another  runs  most  easily  to  full-bodied,  vigorous 
tones,  great  strength  and  sturdiness,  massiveness  and  weight.  To 
the  former  we  shall  turn  most  naturally  when  we  wish  the  lighter 
effect;  to  the  latter  when  the  more  austere,  the  richer,  or  more  sturdy 
result  seems  more  fitting.  Always  in  this  work,  as  in  writing  or  music, 
there  is  the  type  of  expression,  the  manner  of  handling  the  ma- 
terials, the  skilled  use  of  the  tools,  which  find  quickly  answering 
sympathies  in  ourselves.  And  these  modes  of  expression  are  the  in- 
dividual "styles"  of  the  different  decorators. 

Go  through  the  illustrations  in  the  decorating  magazines.  You 
soon  learn  to  select  the  work  of  the  individual  decorators  with  the 
same  certainty  that  you  recognize  that  of  the  various  leading  archi- 
tects. And  in  large  measure  the  value  of  the  interior  decorator  of  to- 
day to  the  majority  of  us  lies  in  this  surety  of  touch  and  manner 
with  which  his  results  are  achieved.  Without  him  we  would 
founder.    We  would  experiment  expensively.    We  would  also  fail  in 


this  self-same  interpretation  of  ourselves,  through  ignorance,  not 
intention. 

The  successful  rooms  pictured  here,  then,  are  exemplifications  of 
style — distinction.  It  shows  in  the  individual  pieces  of  furniture;  it 
shows  in  the  fashion  in  which  they  are  arranged;  it  shows  in  the 
total  effect  produced.  The  room  gives  us  an  immediate  impression 
of  whatsoever  type  has  been  selected — a  perfect  unit,  satisfying, 
lovely,  and  with  a  value  to  us  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  continued  en- 
joyment that  no  passing  popularity  of  idea  may  remove.  It  will 
always  remain  beautiful.  And  when  we  tire  of  that  special  type  and 
want  something  else — well,  that  is,  according  to  Mr.  Kipling,  "an- 
other story." 

Nor  is  this  element  of  style,  which  we  see  so  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  our  representative  decorators,  a  matter  of  money  or  ex- 
travagance. It  may  be  seen  in  the  small  home,  the  cottage,  the  sim- 
ple suburban  house,  while  its  neighbor  across  the  street,  where  there 
has  been  lavish  expenditure,  may  have  none  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  not  money.  And  in  the  degree  to  which  taste,  artistry,  and  a 
real  understanding  of  color,  form,  light  and  shade,  texture,  and  pat- 
tern are  used  in  these  room  compositions,  we  have  style,  of  the  sort 
that  comes  within  the  fine-art  category.  The  skilful  decorator  can 
always  compose,  can  always  find  the  thing  that  fits — of  whatever 
price — and  so  produce  the  clean-cut,  clearly  marked  impression. 
It  is  always  the  skill,  the  knowledge,  the  power  of  tried  expression 
which  lead  to  this  much-to-be-desired  and  eminently  successful 
result. 

And  last,  but  not  perhaps  least,  is  the  question  of  our  decorators' 
styles  being  national !  Greek  styles  evolved.  They  grew  out  of  con- 
stant effort  to  get  increasingly  successful  results.  The  mode  changed 
to  something  better  and  better,  which  gradually — with  greater 
clarity  of  expression — grew  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  very  thought 
structure  of  the  people,  with  their  hopes,  their  dreams,  and  their 
achievements  woven  in  and  out  of  it  indescribably.  Renaissance 
styles  evolved.  The  fullness,  the  vigor,  the  childlike  daringness  of 
the  time  were  as  inseparable  from  its  brocades,  its  colors,  and  its 
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furnishings  as  were  its  manners  and  morals.  Our  American  decor- 
ators are  every  day  evolving  designs  which  a  little  more  clearly— as 
we  become  clear  to  ourselves  nationally— are  reflecting  our  activities, 
our  thoughts,  our  inmost  dreams.  We  can  never  hide  ourselves  from 
the  person  who  visits  our  home.  We  are  there,  upon  the  wall,  in 
the  rugs,  the  easy  chairs— or  straight  ones— the  lights,  bright  or  dull, 
and  the  interesting,  or  uninteresting,  accessories.  He  who  runs  maj 
read.  Every  step  we  take  in  room  composition  that  expresses  our 
American  ideals  and  thoughts  is  already  national.  We  cannot  sep- 
arate it  from  the  rest  of  our  lives.  And  correspondingly,  111  t  he  meas- 
ure in  which  any  worker  in  the  arts— decorator  in  this  case  -is  truly 
reflecting  beauty  in  the  effort  to  answer  the  actual  needs  and 
thoughts  of  our  American  public,  we  as  a  nation  are  becoming  just 
so  many  steps  ahead  in  this  field  of  national  expression.  We  may 
safely  leave  the  quibblings  of  its  supposed  place  in  "nationality  "  to 
the  historians.  They  will  be  able  to  judge  it  much  better  than  we. 
And  we  may  not  safely  look  expectantly  to  the  uprising  of  any 
group  who  will  suddenly  produce  a  "national"  art  for  us.  We  are 
the  nation;  and  we  are  growing.  Nothing  "national"  was  ever 
born  of  a  sudden.  It  grows  only  as  we  grow;  it  comes  out  of  our 
lives  and  expresses  us — you  and  me;  it  is  never  the  esoteric  ideas  of  a 
few  random  workers. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  this  country,  the  decorators  were  showing  us 
how  other  people  at  other  periods  lived.  Our  own  best  houses  were 
being  done  in  rather  obvious"  periods."  But  we  had  not  become  very 
conscious  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  in  other  ways — why  should  we, 
decoratively  ?  But  we  learned  our  lesson.  We  cast  aside,  through 
healthy  comparison,  the  horrors  of  bright  oak  floors,  knobby  furni- 
ture of  meaningless  design,  and  quite  awful  clutters  of  rooms,  relics 
of  a  day  of  unformed  thought.  We  cleared  the  path  to  good  design 
and  to  straightforward  expression  of  those  things,  those  qualities  of 
thought,  which  are  so  peculiarly  American.  There 's  a  verve  about 
us,  you  know;  there's  a  sharpness  and  a  shrewdness;  a  cleanness  and 
a  raciness  of  effort;  an  extravagance,  a  love  of  luxury  along  with  our 
intense  activity.    And  every  bit  of  this  is  reflected  in  one  fashion  or 


another  in  our  furnishings  where  skilful  decorator  and  appreciative 
client  work  together  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  "periods"  did  not 
fit  us.  Nor  does  too  academic  an  interpretation  fit  us  now.  Jaco- 
bean  is  too  solid;  Chippendale  too  ornate;  Hi  ppie  white  too  delicate 
—if  unadulterated,  1  mean;  and  the  French  styles  could  not  quite 
suit  the  strong  strain  of  Anglo-Saxon  directness.  Nor  can  the 
designs  of  the  purists  who  would  always  set  a  key  at  some  age 
— and  work  backward — ever  suit  us  again.  We  have  grown  be- 
yond iti  We  have  become  selective — not  chronological — in  our 
tastes. 

What  are  our  decorators — the  best  ones — doing  now  with  this 
style  element? 

Furniture  from  any  source,  every  source,  so  long  as  it  fits  the 
client,  suits  the  result  to  be  attained,  and  lends  itself  to  inher- 
ently beautiful  rooms.  And  these,  when  beautifully  done  and  ab- 
solutely suited  to  American  lives  and  thought  activities,  are  uncom- 
promisingly stylistic  to  a  degree — and,  it  would  certainly  seem, 
American.    If  not  American,  what? 

I  had  recent  striking  illustration  of  this  fittingness  of  the  work  of 
our  decorators  to  American  traits  and  living  conditions.  A  small 
apartment  was  to  be  done  for  a  man.  Nothing  "dressy."  Nothing 
"fancy."  Just  a  plain,  simple  apartment  where  a  typical  American 
business  man  with  no  particular  leaning  to  the  artistic  could  find 
peace  and  thorough  enjoyment.  Old  furniture  and  new  furniture  were 
used  in  interesting  combination.  Quiet — but  not  too  quiet.  Com- 
fortable— but  not  sybaritic.  Bright  color — but  not  too  "  decorated." 
A  simple,  unpretentious  living  room,  but  with  such  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal that  every  man  who  has  been  in  it  has  wanted  to  know,  "Who 
did  it?"  And  the  honest  liking  has  been  complete  answer  to  whether 
these  particular  decorators  have  succeeded  in  interpreting  color  and 
form,  texture  and  line,  to  suit  the  needs  of  at  least  one  regular  man — 
an  American.  There  is  style  here — real  distinction.  And  shall  we 
dare  to  say  that  it  is  not  American,  when  it  so  obviously  and  com- 
pletely satisfies  this  typical  American  with  all  of  his  quite  typical 
American  traits? 


I 


Courtesy  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 

That  period  furnishings  and  comfort  are  not  incompatible,  when  care  is  taken  to  harmonize  present-day  needs  with  old  ideas  of  architecture 
and  design,  is  shown  conclusively  in  this  impressively  beautiful  drawing  room.    The  massing  of  color  tone  values  is  a  noteworthy  achievement 


California  Furniture  Co.,  decorators 


Courtesy  of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  John  Breuner  Co.,  decorators 

A  comfortably  informal  California  living  room  showing  Spanish-Italian  influence.  The  soft  toned  walls  and  rug  blend  well  with  the  copper-colored  hangings,  the 
copper  tone  being  picked  up  in  the  davenport  and  table  scarf.    Touches  of  blue — a  contrasting  and  cooler  color — balance  effectively  the  warmer  copper  tones 
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The  Portrait  Silhouette  Revived 


By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


OF  COURSE  I  know  that  Ford  cars  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  earth,  but, 
until  I  went  to  Wilton,  I  had  no 
notion  that  angels  were  driving  them! 
Did  you  ever  go  to  Wilton?  From  the  North 
Country,  I  mean.  Well,  1  journeyed  for  hours 
— and  reached  South  Norwalk — and  almost  fell 
on  the  funny  little  electric  train  that  was  to 
take  to  my  destination  just  as  it  was  ready  to 
pull  out  of  the  station.  And,  at  last,  I  reached 
Wilton — and  nobody  was  there  to  meet  me! 
All  my  fellow  travelers  and  all 
their  friends  trooped  off,  and  the 
sound  of  their  voices  died  away, 
and  I  sat  on  the  platform  and 
was  lonesome;  nothing  like  a  late 
Sabbath  evening  in  a  strange 
country  to  make  you  feel  down- 
hearted. At  last  a  little  Ford 
dashed  up,  and  two  women  de- 
scended, and,  together  with  the 
station  master  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  conveying  a  fireless- 
cooker  over  the  hills.  W  hile  they 
were  thus  battling,  I  timidly  ap- 
proached and  asked  if  anybody 
could  tell  me  where  Stony  Acres 
was,  and  if  a  telegram  of  mine  for 
Baroness  Maydell  had  not  been 
received.  Yes,  the  telegram  was 
there,  lying  on  the  table,  but,  as 
it  was  only  two  days  old,  it  had 
not  yet  been  dispatched  to  its 
destination.  This  from  the  man. 
who  added  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  Stony  Acres,  and  also 
proffered  the  information  that  I 
couldn't  possibly  get  a  taxi,  and  if  I  did,  that  the 
driver  wouldn't  know  any  more  about  it  than  he 
did.  Now,  here  is  where  the  angels  come  in,  for 
those  blessed  women  who  had  just  driven  miles 
from  calling  on  the  Baroness,  and  were  intent  on 
conveying  the  cooker  miles  more  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, told  me  that  they  would  take  me  there. 

Thinking  back  to  that  wild  ride  over  hills  and 
dales  (principally  hills — how  could  I  ever  have 
considered  Connecticut  a  flat  state?)  I  am  glad 
that  my  telegram  had  never  left  its  safe  abiding 


place  on  the  station  master's  table.  The  angels 
knew  Hanoverians  of  my  acquaintance,  and  1  had 
met  New  York  friends  of  theirs,  and,  best  of  all, 
toward  our  journey's  end,  we  saw  the  Baroness 
and  her  sister  sauntering  slowly  along  a  grassy 
lane,  and  looking  like  a  fairy  tale,  for  both  were 
wearing  Livonian  peasant  costumes:  velvet 
bodices,  white  blouses,  gay  striped  skirts;  a  shin- 
ing milk-pail  swung  between  them — altogether, 
it  was  idyllic!  I  knew  at  once  that  I  should  enjoy 
this  silhouette  lady  I  had  come  so  far  to  see. 


Mrs.  W.  K.  DuPont 


Nor  did  the  days  that  I  spent  with  this  charm- 
ing, friendly  family  lessen  my  feeling  of  complete 
contentment;  rather  it  increased.  I  want  to 
make  you  see,  as  I  did,  the  gray  little  bungalow 


perched  on  the  side  of  a 
adorned  with  a  strutting 
Saveli  Sorin,  and  formal, 
the  Baroness  had  sketched; 
reminiscent  in  name  of  the 


hill,  the  front  wall 
rooster  painted  by 
bright  flowers  that 
the  stony  acres  (so 
Baron's  estate  in  Es- 


thonia  for  that  was  called  "Old  Stone  Houses") 
set  thick  with  great  boulders  and  tufted  with 
green  bushes,  and  the  beautiful  view  over  the 
wide  valley.  We  sat  on  the  veranda  after  sup- 
per and  watched  the  mists  sweep  up  and  drown 
the  distances,  while  the  hermit  thrushes  (luted, 
and  the  fireflies  danced  to  their  music.  And 
later,  candlelight  and  lamplight  and  painted 
moths  fluttering  in  and  casting  their  silhouettes 
on  the  ceiling.  We  talked  until  midnight,  and 
they  told  me  tales  of  the  faraway  Baltic  prov- 
inces: old  legends  and  older  be- 
liefs and  the  long  white  nights 
when  the  peasants  go  about  with 
garlands,  singing  their  songs  to 
the  God  Liv,  just  as  they  must 
have  done  in  pagan  days  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago. 

An  appropriate  setting,  wasn't 
it?  Especially  when  you  think 
that  the  Baroness  fell  in  love  with 
silhouettes  as  a  child  in  her  Li- 
vonian home  near  Pernau;  there 
was  a  museum  here  that  her 
grandfather  had  founded,  and  the 
ancient,  shadowy  profiles  hanging 
on  the  wall  so  caught  her  fancy 
that  she  began  to  copy  them  with 
her  clever  fingers.  She  even 
learned  how  to  do  the  charming 
etched  black  and  gold  silhou- 
ettes; an  old  jeweler  in  the 
town  taught  her  this  almost  for- 
gotten art,  but,  of  course,  it 
was  her  nimble  scissors  that 
snipped  most  of  them;  they  were 
the  frequent  diversion  of  the  win- 
ter evenings  when  guests  were  visiting  at  the  castle. 
Her  interest  never  waned,  and  when  she  grew  older 
and  studied  portraiture,  first  with  Baron  Rosen 
at  Riga,  later  with  Bilibin  at  Petrograd,  still  she 
amused  herself  with  cutting  profiles.  Indeed 
Anton  Bilibin  said  to  her,  "If  your  scissors  are  as 
skilful  as  your  pencil  do  not  throw  them  away" 
— advice  that  she  always  remembered. 

Then  came  the  great  war,  and,  exiled  in 
Breslau,  she  cut  the  first  silhouette  that  was  to 
bring  her  fortune.    Perhaps  you  have  seen  it,  this 
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delicate  figure  of  her  sister  wreathing  her  father's 
bust  with  flowers.  If  you  have,  you  will  under- 
stand the  enthusiasm  it  aroused — Germany  has 
always  known  and  appreciated  fine  profiles;  orders 
began  to  pour  in;  she  cut  the  shadow-portrait  of 
the  Crown  Princess's  son  and  the  "Baltic  Lady," 
her  most  famous  silhouette,  a  lovely  seated 
woman  with  a  filmy  veil  falling  from  her  crown, 
and  a  long  court  train;  but,  even  more,  I  prefer 
the  group  of  a  mother  and  her  three  engaging  chil- 
dren; it  is  so  reminiscent  of  the  fine,  delightful 
work  of  che  eighteenth  century. 

"They  took  everything  else  from  me,"  the 
Baroness  said,  "but  they  couldn't  rob  me  of  my 
scissors!"  And  it  was  her  scissors  that  brought 
her  to  America  in  1922,  to  what  she  called  then  a 
"terra  incognita,"  but  which  since  has  become 
friendly  and  richly  rewarding,  for  after  her  first  ex- 
hibition at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  a  keen  interest 
was  awakened  which  has  grown  and  increased  with 
each  succeeding  year.  Like  another  emigre  sil- 
houettist,  August  Edouart,  ruined  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  who  turned 
misfortune  to  profit,  and  cut  his  way  to  fame  and 
fortune  by  his  magic  scissors,  Eveline  Maydell 
has  been  busy  profiling  the  beau  monde  and 
political  celebrities.  Like  Edouart,  too,  she 
cuts  in  duplicate,  and  works  with  the  theory 
of  the  whole-length  figure  (not  quite  so  large, 
however),  but,  always,  there  is  this  difference: 
Edouart,  excellently  fine  for  the  most  part, 
occasionally   has   lapses,    the    Baroness  never. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  Taylor 


You  may  prefer  one  silhouette  to  another,  but 
that's  just  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  She  is  to 
silhouettes  what  Sargent  is  to  portraits. 

But  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  something  of 
her  methods,  her  profile  theories,  for  she  has  a  very 
definite  structural  method  for  these  shadow 
likenesses  of  hers.  Her  scissors,  fragile  things 
only  four  inches  long,  are  so  lightly  hung  that 
they  respond  to  the  least  movement  of  her  deft 
fingers.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  cut,  as 
I  did,  the  captivating  miniature  that  she  made  for 
me  while  we  were  chatting  together.  It  is  only 
three  inches  long  and  one  high,  this  beguiling 
group  of  two  crinolined  Victorian  ladies,  eacrr- 
accompanied  by  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  the 
tiny  trees  are  perfection  itself.  And  this  is  the 
way  it  was  done.  The  Baroness  took  a  piece 
of  black  paper,  folded  it  together,  sketched 
lightly  on  the  reverse  side  (she  cuts  with  her  right 
hand,  but  sketches  with  her  left),  punched  holes 
around  the  drawing  to  hold  it  firm — the  black, 
you  see,  loses  its  depth  if  over-much  handled 
and  then  the  swift  blades  began  their  snipping, 
the  Baroness  talking  all  the  while  as  if  she  were 
not  performing  a  paper  miracle. 

She  always  prefers  to  sketch  first,  then  cut 
the  sitter's  expression  changes,  and  a  quicker 
method  lacks  finesse;  Baroness  Maydell  insists 
on  a  finished  portrait  effect — "otherwise  you  get 
a  likeness,  but  not  a  portrait,"  she  declared.  A 
sitting  usually  takes  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  though  afterward  she  sometimes  works  days 
upon  perfecting  the  profile.  With  children 
her  methods  are  quicker — if  you  are  a  parent 
you  can  see  why — and  she  invariably  tries  in- 
teresting them  so  that  they  reveal  their  real 
inner  selves  to  her.  I  suppose  that's  why  they 
are  so  fascinating,  these  little  girls  in  short, 
frilly  frocks  (I  like  them  so  much  more  than  the 
modester  pantalettes!),  these  small  boys  with 
velocipedes  and  flags,  these  wee  things  with 
Teddy  bears  or  astride  adorable  ducks.  They 
are  life  itself!  And  I  like  the  wav  the  Baroness 
chooses  the  costumes  her  sitter  should  wear,  the 
gowns  that  suggest  their  personalities,  and  lend 
themselves  to  the  graceful  flowing  lines  she  loves. 

Her  flower-decorations,  too,  are  chosen  care- 
fully, really  symbolically,  for  where  the  figure  is 
stately  the  blossoms  are  tall  and  formal,  while 
youth  has  gayer,  lighter  bouquets.  And,  con- 
stantly, she  tries  not  to  get  black  and  white 
definitely,  but  modulated  shades,  "more  like 
nature  with  its  grays  as  well."  She  is  the  first 
profilist  to  do  this,  though,  always  too,  you  feel 
that  even  with  a  modern  expression  her  roots  are 
deep  in  an  old  technique;  she  has  the  finish  of 
the  fine  silhouettists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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And  as  to  the  proper  method  of  framing  she  is 
most  positive;  all  profiles,  the  Baroness  feels, 
should  be  set  with  some  depth;  figures  should 
be  free  and  springing,  trees  show  their  waving 
foliage  and  tossing  branches;  the  final  effect 
should  never  be  dully  flat. 

Her  laces  and  chiffons  are  meticulously  delicate, 
and  I  especially  admired  the  white  spats  of  a 
noted  art  critic,  and  the  way  she  portrayed  a 
waiting-maid's  apron;  the  folds  were  indicated 
by  black  paper  lines,  the  rest  cut  away  and  show- 
ing white  against  the  mount.  I  like  her  back- 
grounds, too;  usually  they  are  plain  white  or 
cream,  although  she  often  employs  a  parquetry 
floor  and  certain  decorative  accessories  and 
fragile  wreaths;  but  I  remember  one  lovely 
shadow  taken  at  Newport — a  tender  distance  of 
blue,  white,  nebulous  clouds,  and,  far  away,  the 
sea.  And  I  can  give  my  sincerest  praise  to  a 
skier,  a  tall,  straight  figure  outlined  against  a 
gray  northern  sky  with  hovering  birds  upon  the 
horizon. 

But  my  favorite  silhouette  of  a!!  is  one  known 
only  to  the  Baroness  and  her  friends;  I  think  it 
has  never  been  upon  exhibition.  She  describes 
it  as  a  fantasy,  and  it  is,  in  reality,  a  scene  taken 
from  Pushkin's  "Eugene  Onegin"  which  she 
adores;  Tatyana  standing  at  the  window,  and 
drawing  with  rosy  fingers  upon  the  frosted  pane. 
The  figure  is  graceful  and  touching  in  its  drooping 
simplicity,  and,  oh,  the  ruffled  muslin  curtains 
draped  just  as  they  are  in  my  parlor!  I  had  never 
hefore  known  that  shadow-cutting  could  reveal 
such  perspective.  This  she  fashioned  to  amuse 
herself,  just  as  she  does  those  enchanting  mini- 
atures, so  minute,  so  thread-fine  that  I  felt,  as 
I  lifted  them,  as  if  I  were  trying  to  pick  up  webs 
of  gossamer  from  the  morning  grass.  Imagine 
a  tiny  fairy  no  longer  than  the  nail  of  your  little 
finger  sitting  a-tilt  on  a  wine-goblet;  a  dancer, 
only  half  an  inch  high,  tying  her  sandal;  apple 
trees — apple-pickers,  also — all  in  a  two-inch  circle. 
And,  most  amazing  of  all,  a  scene  of  desolate 
grief,  as  great  as  the  human  heart,  and  as  small  as 
one  inch.  It  was  inspired  by  something  she  saw 
at  Ellis  Island;  a  girl  who  was  going  to  be  deported 
because  the  quota  was  full,  and  the  bowed,  weeping 
figure  is  one  of  the  most  pathetically  dramatic- 
things  I  ever  beheld. 

Baroness  Maydell's  range  is  very,  great:  truth, 
grace,  delicacy,  whimsicality,  and  pathos.  Humor 
too;  you  realize  that  when  you  see  the  silhouette 
she  made  of  herself  landing  at  Ellis  Island.  She 
is  sitting,  holding  an  open  umbrella  and  wrapped 
in  a  refugee  manteau,  on  the  magie  scissors — her 
equivalent  of  the  enchanted  carpet — that  were 
to  bear  her  to  the  fame  and  fortune  that  a  beckon- 
ing chubby  Cupid  begs  her  to  accept.  And  I 
do  wish  you  could  know  two  of  her  other  fantasies, 
"The  Wedding"  and  "The  Christening, "  for  then 
you  would  understand  how  remarkable  is  her 
technique.  I  must  have  recourse  to  italics  when 
I  tell  you  that  these  wonderful,  spirited,  airy 
scenes  are  cut  entirely  in  one  piece!    Of  course, 
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all  her  work  is  done  this  way, 
but,  somehow,  these  shadow- 
pictures  seem  such  a  tour  de 
force. 

I  wonder  which  of  all  the 
illustrations  I  am  showing  you 
— the  Baroness  chose  them  as 
representing  some  of  her  finest 
cutting — you  will  prefer.  Each, 
I  think,  has  its  especial  appeal. 
Observe  how  just  is  the  classic 
frame  which  encloses  the  silhou- 
ette of  Mrs.  Harold  Brown  who 
is  seated  in  a  Directoire  chair, 
and  looking  at  the  bust  of 
Madame  Recamier  modeled  by 
Chinard  de  Lyon.  And  Mrs. 
Coolidge  in  her  garden  is  charm- 
ing. "First,"  said  Baroness 
Maydell,  "I  cut  hei  stiff  and 
sitting  like  the  President's  wife, 
and  at  once  I  knew  it  would 
never  do;  she  has  such  grace, 
such  rhythm  as  she  moves." 
I  hen,  falling  into  French  as 
she  so  often  does,  she  added, 
"File  est  tres  vive!"  As  to  the 
Taylors,  why,  there  are  my 
Fastidious  Friend  ami  her  dear 
husband  to  the  life;  it  is  a  flaw- 
less likeness.  And  isn't  that 
large  family  group  of  the  Lairds 
enchanting  with  its  homelike 
atmosphere  of  the  twins  and 
the  telephone  and  the  knitting 
and  Tut-Ank-Ahmen,  the  little 
upright  dog? 

My  own  favorite  is  Mrs.  Du- 
pont's  silhouette;  her  graceful 
lines  are  like  a  flowing  melody; 
I  prefer  it  even  to  the  "  Baltic 
Lady,"  and  I  am  captivated 
too,  with  the  crinolined  demure- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
— the  gown,  I  was  told,  is  a  dark 


Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt 


Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  with  his  dog  Monkey 


Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  with  her  Bust  of  Mme.  Recamier 


green  silk  with  black 
ruffles  and  white  tulle 
around  the  shoulders.  It 
reminded  us  of  Winter- 
halter's  portraits,  and, 
certainly,  the  bergere 
hat  with  its  Victorian 
ribbons  is  very  like 
one  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie  wore  when  he 
painted  her.  And,  if  you 
like  dogs,  the  friendly 
little  fellows  in  the 
groups  pictured  here 
must  appeal  to  you.  The 
people,  too:  Princess 
Miguel  Braganza  with 
her  children,  and  John 
Nicholas  Brown;  they 
look  so  pleasant,  so 
happy,  so  tranquilly 
natural  that,  as  old 
ladies  still  say  in  our 
North  Country,  I 
should  "admire"  to 
know  them! 


And  now  having  heard  my  raptures,  I  demand 
your  sympathy.  Wouldn't  you  have  been  broken 
hearted  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  innocent  gaiety, 
you  had  been  recalled,  as  I  was,  by  an  irate  editor 
who  clamored  for  an  article?  I  had  to  leave 
before  my  portrait  was  cut,  and  the  Baroness  had 
such  a  happy  idea  for  it;  me  sitting  at  my  writing, 
and  all  my  fancies,  and  what  I  hope  are  winged 
words,  flying  about  my  head.  It  was  good-by 
as  well  to  our  long  walks  down  Chicken  Street 

to  see  kind  Miss  O  ,  and  praise  her  old 

furniture  and  her  roses,  and  eat  her  cherries  and 
drink  water  from  a  century-old  well,  good-bye 
to  our  long  evenings  when  we  talked  until 
midnight,  and,  by  the  yellow  glow  of  candles, 
gay  moths — guileless  and  lovely  silhouettists — 
futtered  in  and  painted  their  fragile  profiles  on 
the  ceiling. 

I  left,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  feeling  that  not 
the  half  had  been  told  me,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  when  Desmond  Coke  sees  Baroness  May- 
dell's work,  he  will  recant  his  heresies,  and  hurry 
to  contradict  his  statement  that,  "the  best  sil- 
houettists never  touched  a  pai~  of  scissors!"  Her 
profiles  will  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways. 


Arbor-vitael  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
hedge  plant,  and  possibly  it  deserves  to  be 


MANY  different  kinds  of  hedges  serve 
quite  different  purposes.  Unfortu- 
nately these  pleasant  adaptations 
are  not  much  understood  in  Amer- 
ica to  day,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  last  century  there  grew  up  a 
certain  prejudice  against  all  fences  and  all 
hedges.  They  went  out  of  fashion;  and  it  has 
often  been  noted  that  to  be  out  of  fashion  is  to 
be  lost  to  the  world. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  times  have  changed  and  that  fashions 
are  changing.  As  soon  as  populations  begin  to 
crowd,  the  privacy  of  home  life  becomes  harder 
and  harder  to  find.  One  can  no  longer  romp 
on  his  lawn  with  the  dog,  dig  in  his  garden  after 
supper,  play  croquet  with  the  children,  nor  even 
sit  in  the  shade  to  read  his  David  Grayson  with- 
out being  unpleasantly  open  to  the  public  stare. 
Just  as  his  neighbors  multiply,  his  own  grounds 
grow  smaller.  The  invasion  of  home  life — of 
peace  and  privacy — is  thus  more  than  doubled. 
In  reality  it  is  raised  to  a  second  power  of  evil. 

Now  to  keep  gardens  at  all  and  to  retain  the 
peace  and  privacy  of  home,  protective  plantings 
are  most  necessary.  That  is  unless  we  are 
prepared  for  the  further  step  of  hiding  behind 
high  walls  of  masonry,  as  the  gardeners  of  the 
Old  World  practice.  But  America  has  not  gone 
so  far  as  that.  Not  yet.  Here  we  are  only 
just  bringing  our  minds  to  hedges  and  shelter 
belts  of  greenery. 

A  little  more  experience  and  more  imagination 
will  soon  show  us  that  these  hedges  are  much 
more  versatile  than  we  had  supposed.  There  is, 
of  course,  first  of  all  the  smooth,  sheared  hedge 
of  privet  or  arbor-vitae  which  marks  party  lines 
between  building  lots  or  sets  off  the  home  grounds 
from  the  street.  The  same  kind  of  hedge  may 
be  employed,  to  be  sure,  to  enclose  the  formal 
garden,  or  the  vegetable  garden,  or  to  shut  off 
the  service  yard.  It  may  be  varied  in  height; 
or  something  different  may  be  done  in  choice  of 
materials.  If  all  the  neighbors  use  California 
privet  that  is  one  good  reason  for  trying  buck- 
thorn or  Japanese  quince  rather  than  for  follow- 
ing a  too  common  model. 

In  many  places  unsheared  hedges  will  meet  all 
requirements.  At  the  same  time  they  look  less 
austere  and  they  require  less  urgent  care.  Lilacs, 
spireas,  roses,  and  many  other  shrubby  species 
are  available  here.  It  is  best  to  have  a  clean 
straight  row,  or  a  double  row,  of  one  single 
variety;  but  of  course  a  mixed  irregular  border 


of  trees  and  hardy  shrubbery  gives  the  same 
protection  from  wind  and  prying  eyes,  and  may 
be  regarded  broadly  as  one  type  of  hedge. 

Then  there  is,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
the  little  hedge-border,  not  for  privacy,  but 
merely  to  mark  off  one  part  of  the  garden  from 
another  or  to  make  an  edging  for  flower  beds. 
This  may  be  only  six  or  eight  inches  high,  but  it 
has  to  be  trim  and  clean.  Dwarf  box  makes  the 
ideal  edging,  but  dwarf  barberry  works  very  well, 
while  evonymus,  dwarf  myrtle,  and  a  few  other 
species  are  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Besides  these  I  would  not  overlook  the  hedge 
which  is  partly  trellis.  For  example,  the  rambler 
roses — glorious  tribe! — may  be  run  on  pretty 
trellises,  high  or  low,  the  result  being  an  effec- 


A  young  hedge  of  native  white  pine, 
very  attractive  in  color  and  texture 


tive  screen  plus  a  garden  feature  of  singular 
beauty.  Grape  vines,  akebias,  and  other  climb- 
ers are  in  this  same  eligible  list. 

Popular  ignorance  of  this  subject  is  nowhere 
more  manifest  than  in  the  belief  that  only  two 
or  three  particular  species  of  plants  will  make 
hedges.  The  privets  enjoy  an  enormous  vogue, 
and  though  they  quite  deserve  it  they  are  not 
by  any  means  alone  in  the  field.  Among  ever- 
greens the  arbor-vitae  likewise  almost  rules  the 
field  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  practically  any 
coniferous  tree  which  can  be  grown  in  the 
garden  may  be  pruned  into  a  thoroughly  respect- 
able hedge. 

I  he  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  species 
of  hardy  shrub  or  tree,  deciduous  or  evergreen, 
which  can  not  be  made  into  a  hedge;  and  if 
given  proper  care  on  a  suitable  soil  into  a  really 
good  hedge.  There  are  some  sorts,  indeed,  which 
do  not  submit  easily  to  the  pruning  shears,  and 
which  therefore  are  best  grown  in  less  formal 
hedges;  but  the  number  of  species  which  can  be 
successfully  pruned  is  much  larger  than  com- 
monly believed. 

Take  for  proof  some  of  the  trees.  The  beech 
makes  a  great  and  noble  tree,  yet  it  can  be  kept 
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under  the  pruning  shears  for  a  century,  making 
a  thick,  green  luxurious  screen.  Or  take  our 
native  American  white  pine,  one  of  our  lustiest 
trees,  and  rather  coarse  in  its  habit  and  aspect. 
Yet  timely  and  sympathetic  pruning  will  make  of 
it  a  hedge  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  that  one  be- 
gins to  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  final  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created.  Other  trees,  such  as 
willow,  mulberry,  apple,  hawthorn,  hardy  orange, 
and  many  more  work  out  well  in  this  field;  while 
the  whole  catalog  of  deciduous  shrubs  offers 
only  a  few  exceptions. 

Everything  depends  on  how  the  hedge  is 
managed.  Two  conditions  above  all  others  de- 
termine success.  These  are,  first,  adaptation  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  second,  pruning.  For 
example,  myrtle  makes  a  beautiful  hedge  in 
Florida  or  southern  California;  and  buckthorn 
does  well  in  Massachusetts;  but  reverse  these 
two  and  both  would  fail.  California  privet 
makes  an  admirable  hedge  in  Maryland  or  New 
Jersey,  but  in  colder  countries  it  is  subject  to 
winter-killing  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  com- 
mon privet  or  the  Amur  species. 

So  one  has  to  consider  first  whether  the  species 
he  wants  to  plant  will  be  happy  in  his  particular 
garden;  for  the  life  led  by  a  hedge  plant  is  in  some 
respects  abnormal  and  severe,  so  that  any  lack 
of  adaptation  quickly  shows  in  weakness,  disease, 
or  death. 

All  this  is  not  so  very  difficult,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  business  of  pruning  we  face  a  whole 
series  of  problems,  and  not  such  simple  ones 
either. 

i  The  first  thing  we  can  say  about  hedge  pruning 
— and  this  is  sufficiently  clear — is  that  it  must 
be  prompt  and  regular.  Every  hedge  must  be 
pruned  annually;  most  hedges  are  better  if 
sheared  twice  a  year;  a  good  many,  especially  in 
Southern  latitudes,  will  attain  their  best  estate 


The  native  hemlock  is  hard  to  beat  as  a  hedge 
plant.    It  prunes  easily  and  has  a  rich  color 
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only  under  three  or  four  barberings  per  annum. 
Probably  more  hedges  are  ruined  and  wholly  lost 
to  beauty  through  neglect  at  this  point  than 
in  all  other  ways  of  bad  practice  combined. 
One  sees,  not  rarely,  a  hedge  allowed  to  grow 
wild  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which  the  shears 
are  put  in  with  the  expectation  of  doing  four 
primings  at  once.  It  would  be  just  as  logical 
to  go  without  food  for  three  days  and  then  eat 
nine  meals  at  a  sitting.  Unpleasant  results  are 
certain  to  follow  in  either  case. 

On  a  newly  planted  hedge  the  first  pruning 
should  usually  be  deferred  till  the  second  year, 
allowing  the  plants  time  to  establish  their  roots. 
Put  early  the  second  spring,  say  in  February, 
before  any  growth  begins,  there  should  be  a 
careful  heading  back.  This  is  designed  to 
equalize  growth  and  form  a  good  crown  on  each 
plant. 

Probably  this  one  pruning  will  be  enough  for 
the  second  year.  For  the  third  year  another 
early  spring  pruning  should  be  given;  and  then 
if  proper  growth  is  being  made  the  first  summer 
shearing  will  be  needed  about  the  first  week  in 
June.  Thereafter  the  regular  practice  will  be 
based  on  two  prunings  annually,  one  in  late 
winter  while  the  plants  are  dormant  and  one  in 
early  summer  after  the  first  strong  growth  has 
spent  its  vigor.  Additional  shearings  will  be 
given  whenever  the  hedge  grows  very  lustily, 
showing  a  tendency  to  get  too  lush  and  ragged. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  general  formula;  and  while 
it  has  wide  application,  both  to  deciduous  and 
evergreen  species,  it  should  be  modified  to  meet 
the  habits  of  certain  trees  or  shrubs.  For  ex- 
ample, a  June  pruning  of  a  hydrangea  hedge 
would  deprive  it  of  its  crop  of  blossoms,  the  only 
excuse  for  this  rather  coarse  hedge  plant.  Or 
consider  the  tamarix,  which  makes  a  splendid 
hedge  in  warm  dry  lands;  it  may  be  severely 


cut  back  in  winter  and  is  better  with  little  or  no 
summer  pruning.  Or  the  Japanese  rose  (Rosa 
rugosa)  which  ought  to  have  the  old  canes  cut 
out  quite  down  to  the  ground  during  the  winter 
and  then  be  let  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Indeed  this  scheme  of  cutting  out  old  canes 
down  to  the  ground,  and  thus  renewing  growth, 
works  well  on  a  good  many  plants,  even  on 
privets,  but  still  better  on  spireas,  honeysuckles, 
deutzias,  and  viburnums.  It  has  to  be  done 
carefully  and  with  restraint,  but  when  the  re- 
quirements are  met  the  hedge  is  given  a  longer 
lease  of  life  and  beauty. 

In  this  same  connection  should  be  considered 
the  fact  that  no  hedge  is  immortal.  Some  will 
last  a  century;  some  are  overgrown,  in  spite  of 


Hydrangea  arborescens  is  better  than  the  more  popular  H.  pani- 
culata  grandillora,  but  both  are  too  coarse  for  close  planting 


Honey  locust  makes  extraordinarily  rapid 
growth,    and   needs   summer  pruning 


good  care,  in  a  decade;  some  are  ruined  by  neglect 
and  can  never  be  rehabilitated.  When  the  term 
is  ended,  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  root  out  the 
hedge  totally,  clear  the  ground,  and  begin  again. 
This  may  be  a  laborious  and  expensive  job,  but 
it  is  better  than  a  half-dead  scrubby  old  hedge 
with  rifts  at  all  strategic  points. 

Much  depends,  we  have  seen,  on  the  wise 
choice  of  species  adapted  to  soil  and  climate. 
If  the  experience  of  neighbors  can  be  secured  it 
should  show  what  to  expect;  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
better  to  consult  some  good  local  nurseryman  or 
a  landscape  architect,  remembering  always  that 
the  possibilities  of  success  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
larger  than  any  one  man's  experience. 

For  evergreen  hedges  in  the  Northern,  North- 
eastern and  North  Central  States,  arbor-vitae 
is  a  first  choice,  with  hemlock  and  Norway 
spruce  close  behind.  On  cold  soils  and  northern 
exposures  the  hemlock  promises  most,  but  the 
stock  is  likely  to  be  a  wee  bit  expensive.  Of 
course  almost  any  other  choice  from  the  ever- 
green group  will  answer,  provided  it  is  horti- 
culturally  adapted  to  its  location.  Thus  one 
might  even  use  red  cedar,  blue  spruce,  or  Japan- 
ese retinisporas  if  there  were  good  reasons  for 
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Caragana,  or  pea  tree,  is  a  very  good  hedge 
plant  and  well  suited  to  cold  climates 


such  an  unusual  choice.  These  trees  will  all 
make  hedges  if  required. 

For  hedges  of  broad-leaved  evergreens  the 
selection  is  much  more  limited.  The  good  old- 
fashioned  box  is  by  all  odds  the  best,  though  it 
has  a  narrow  geographical  range.  Rhododen- 
drons and  kalmias  make  good  screens,  but  should 
not  be  sheared.  In  the  far  South  the  myrtle 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  camphor  tree  shears 
into  first-rate  hedges.  In  Florida,  along  the 
Gulf  coast  and  in  California,  aucubas  and  laurels 
may  be  grown;  also  eugenias,  coprosmas,  and 
escallonias,  all  of  which  give  at  least  the  effect 
of  broad-leaved  evergreens. 

For  dense  hedges  to  withstand  hard  use  and 
to  keep  out  intruders  there  may  be  chosen  osage 
orange,  honey  locust  (very  thorny),  hardy 
orange,  pyracantha,  acanthopanax,  native  Amer- 
ican plums,  or  hawthorns. 

To  make  dwarf  hedges  or  garden  borders, 
there  are  available  dwarf  box,  dwarf  box  bar- 
berry, Evonymus  radicans,  and  dwarf  myrtle. 
The  list  is  short. 

For  the  ordinary  run  of  garden  hedges  the 
privets  may  be  taken  as  the  shining  example. 
Put  there  are  many  others.  Counting  only  those 
which  can  be  successfully  formalized  by  pruning, 
we  may  name  caragana,  several  of  the  honey- 
suckles, especially  the  Tartarian,  the  buck- 
thorns, hawthorns,  acanthopanax,  the  smaller 
native  plums,  the  barberries,  the  hydrangeas, 
Japanese  quince,  black  alder,  mock  orange  (not 
so  good),  some  of  the  spireas,  though  they  gen- 
erally do  not  like  the  shears,  and  some  of  the 
viburnums. 

In  Southern  regions  the  myrtles  and  other 
species  named  under  broad-leaved  evergreens 
ofFer  a  wealth  of  materials.  The  hardy  orange, 
an  excellent  hedge  plant,  may  be  grown  with 
full  success  as  far  north  as  Washington,  and  in 
favorable  localities  still  further  northward. 

In  the  very  cold  districts  on  the  north  central 
plains  the  eligible  list  includes  caragana,  eleagnus, 
tamarix,  willows,  and  the  Canada  plum. 

For  loose  unpruned  hedges  the  lilacs,  roses, 
viburnums,  spireas,  mock  orange,  and  dozens  of 
other  kinds  are  easily  available. 

In  fact  it  just  about  amounts  to  this:  that 
some  good  species  can  be  found  for  any  kind 
of  hedge  anywhere;  and  also  that  any  hardy  tree 
or  shrub  (almost)  can  be  used  for  some  kind  of 
hedge  somewhere.  With  so  many  doors  open 
to  success  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  failure  crowd 
into  the  garden. 


In  order  to  reproduce  these  lovely  murals  in  Country  Life  it  was  necessary  to  connect  two  or  three  panels  so  that  they  formed  one  picture.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  picture  on  this  page  two  panels,  divided  between  the  tree  trunks,  were  joined  together  and  photographed.  As  they  are  placed  in  the  breakfast 
room  of  Mr.  Lombard  they  are  divided  by  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  room.  Furthermore,  several  of  the  smaller  panels  which  complete  the 
decoration  of  the  room  were  necessarily  omitted.    However,  we  think  that  here  a  suggestion  of  the  fine  composition  and  rendering  is  satisfactorily  given 


Murals 

by 

Henry  W.  Moore 


Edward  Sears  Read 
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In  this  picture  three  panels,  one  large  and  two  small  ones,  were  connected.  The  background  of  the  murals  is  a  light  brown  contrasting 
pleasantly  with  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  birds  and  the  darker  colors  of  the  trees  and  plants.  Mr.  Moore's  Beaux-Arts  training 
is  evident  in  his  composition  and  in  his  handling  of  detail.  He  has  heretofore  occupied  himself  more  with  portraiture  and  flower 
paintings,  many  of  which  have  been  exhibited,  but  his  manifest  success  in  the  painting  of  these  murals  has  enticed  him  to  this  field  of  work 


In  the  Residence 
of 

Edward  W.  Lombard 
at 

Milton, 
Mass. 


f  
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MY  GARDEN  is  an  ill-ordered  affair. 
But  it  is  a  marvel  of  symmetry  and 
beauty  compared  with  the  results  of 
my  extra-garden  activities.  Why 
does  a  patch  of  dark,  rich  loam  lying  in  the  sun- 
light bewitch  me  ?  It  may  be  no  larger  than  a  din- 
ner plate  and  yet  it  tempts  and  teases  me.  I  long 
to  dig  in  it,  scrape  in  it,  and  plant  in  it.  The 
result  is  that  my  small  domain  abounds  in  curious 
and  unreasoned  oases  of  bloom.  Truth  compels 
the  reluctant  admission  that  the  growth  is  often 
inharmonious  ^and  garish;  more  frequently  than 
not  the  product  is  useless  and  often  dangerous 
to  the  frail  things  tenderly  nurtured  in  some 
neighboring  spot. 

But  something  in  me  cannot  be  denied.  Plant 
I  must  in  every  nook  and  corner.  This  practice 
is  openly  criticized  and  often  prohibited,  but  I 
carry  it  on  in  defiance  of  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted authority  and  often,  too,  with  sad  doubts 
and  misgivings  in  my  own  heart.  There  are 
abundant  opportunities  for  this  lawlessness  and 
every  one  of  them  is  improved.  The  planting 
can  be  accomplished  with  little  or  no  chance  of 
detection.  It  is  not  until  the  first  tender  shoots 
begin  to  appear  that  discovery  is  certain.  Then 
days  are  passed  in  feverish  anxiety  lest  they  be 
discovered,  and  long  and  specious  arguments 
rehearsed  in  favor  of  leaving  them  undisturbed. 
For  the  most  part  if,  by  good  luck,  I  can  get  them 
well  above  ground  they  are  apt  to  be  spared. 
For  even  the  Recognized  Authorities  shrink  from 
the  hideous  crime  of  uprooting  a  growing  thing. 
They  are  spared  only  on  my  assurance  that  this 
is  the  last  of  these  experiments  and  no  more 
will  be  attempted. 

My  word  is  given  in  good  faith  and  I  resolve  to 
forswear  the  practice  for  all  time.  For  a  few 
days  I  go  about  with  eyes  averted,  with  a  prayer 
on  my  lips  that  I  may  not  chance  to  see  a  tempt- 
ing spot.  But  it  is  for  a  few  days  only.  I  know 
the  time  will  come  when  in  my  constant  rounds 
some  tiny  spot  will  be  found  that  will  tempt  me. 
When  found,  at  first  I  shun  it.  But  before  my 
eyes  it  dances,  tempting,  alluring.  I  here  it  lies, 
close  to  the  wall,  dark,  warm,  and  damp.  I  he 
sun  beats  down  upon  it.  I  note  that  a  neigh- 
boring tree  will  give  it  an  hour  or  two  of  shade 
at  noon.  I  casually  revisit  it  and  poke  about  a 
bit  with  stick  or  stone.  My  fingers  itch  to  be 
buried  in  its  dark  coolness.  I  long  to  take  a 
handful  of  this  fruitful  loam  and  let  it  trickle 
through  my  fingers.  No  miser's  fingers  ever 
glowed  at  touch  of  gold  as  I  know  mine  would 
under  the  caress  of  this  good  earth.  But  no, 
I've  promised.  There  must  be  no  weakness 
now.  Alas,  a  time  comes  when  Authority  is 
absent  for  the  day.  I  am  drawn  unresisting  to 
the  spot.  I  kneel  beside  it.  I  look  about  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  the  warm  and  fragrant 
earth.  I  lift  a  handful  and  let  it  run  slowly 
and  lovingly  through  my  fingers.     I  am  lost. 

Throwing  discretion  to  the  winds,  I  hasten  to 
the  shed  for  tools.  I  visit  a  most  secret  place 
and  pore  over  my  hoard  of  outlaw  seeds.  Great, 
gaudy  things  or  simple  herbs  forbidden  the  chaste 
environs  of  the  garden.  But  I  love  them  as  we 
love  all  unloved  things.  It  is  theirs  to  grow,  to 
flower,  to  multiply.  There  lies  in  these  tiny 
seeds  a  mystery  as  great  as  that  in  their  more 
welcome  brothers.    Why  should  they  be  denied? 

The  choice  is  difficult.  There  are  so  many  I 
would  plant,  and  every  day  these  tiny  spots 
which  I  can  use  become  more  difficult  to  find. 
At  last  the  choice  is  made.  The  planting  now 
is  done.  All  trace  removed,  all  now  restored  to 
look  as  much  as  possible  as  I  had  found  it. 
Once  more  I  add  a  guilty  secret  to  the  horde  that 
lie  concealed  within  my  heart.  Once  more  I 
act  a  part.  Once  more  I  feel  the  thrill  of  having 
given  life  to  those  dull  bits  of  brown  that  rattled 
happily  from  their  paper  prison  to  the  earth  be- 
low. 

Then  follow  days  when  visits  to  the  spot  must 
made  in  secret.    I  chance  to  pass  it  time  and 
time  again  with  furtive  glance  to  see  if  tiny 


Sunflowers 

By  Rusticus 


shoots  betray  me.  Then  the  rapture  when  the 
ground  swells  just  a  bit  or  cracks  appear  above 
the  growing  seeds.  And  then  I  know  a  happiness 
that  makes  me  arrogant  before  exposure,  and 
callous  to  all  blame.  It  is  thus  my  garden  grows. 
It  is  thus  my  little  place  becomes  a  medley  of 
strange  bloom. 

When  winter  comes,  and  fireside  confidences 
make  long  evenings  bright,  I  promise  that  the 
coming  season  will  see  me  treading  only  paths 
of  floral  virtue.  I  know  my  habit  is  not  wise. 
I  promise  to  reform.  I  plan  to  give  my  energy 
to  what  is  best,  to  plant  with  decorous  re- 
straint, to  give  the  garden  that  we  love  its 
needed  care,  to  let  the  vagabond  and  gypsy 
plants  alone. 

And  as  I  promise  and  kind  eyes  commend,  I 
see  a  vision.  It  is  August  and  the  dry  cicada 
calls.  The  sun  is  high,  heat  quivers  from  the 
roofs.  The  tender  flowers  droop,  but  there  be- 
fore me  stands,  in  serried  ranks,  an  army  whose 
glory  is  the  sun.  The  mighty  stalks  erect,  the 
giant  heads  held  high,  the  great  brown  eyes 
unflinching  toward  the  sun.  The  panting  horses 
of  the  day  mount  high,  the  haughty  god  lets 
stream  his  molten  arrows.  It  seems  that  he 
would  sear  the  creatures  whom  his  light  creates. 
He  scoffs  at  mortals  who  creep  off  to  hide  their 
blinded  eyes;  it  seems  that  he  would  torture  all 
the  tender  things  that  live  but  by  his  warmth. 

But  there  is  one  proud  flower  he  cannot  fade 
who  fearless  meets  his  gaze,  who  accepts  his 
challenge  and  defies  his  might.  And  man  has 
called  them  flowers  of  the  sun,  and  this  is  the 
flower  that  my  vision  shows. 

So,  as  I  sit  and  promise  for  the  future,  my 
errant  mind  is  off.  Where  shall  the  sunflowers 
go?  I  have  a  store  of  seeds  selected  from  the 
mightiest  flowers  of  the  season  past.  Each  year, 
in  height,  I  must  excel  the  past;  each  year  the 
blossoms  must  increase. 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  hear  my  voice,  "next  year  I 
won't  have  sunflowers.  They  are  ugly,  coarse, 
and  out-of-scale.  I  think  I  have  too  many 
little  dabs  of  things.  In  fact  all  those  odds  and 
ends  I  had  about  last  year  were  out  of  place. 
And  sunflowers  above  all  are  monstrous  things." 
So  speaks  the  voice. 

And  still  I  ask  myself,  "Where  shall  I  put 
them?"  I  am  wondering.  The  edge  of  the 
raspberry  bed  might  do  but  that  is  far  too  near 
the  house.  I  feel  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify 
this  selection.  Beside  the  stable?  Too  far  off. 
Beside  the  clothes-yard?  That  might  do.  It  is 
a  difficult  question,  but  not  half  so  difficult  as 
the  question  that  comes  to  me  across  my  wan- 
dering thoughts.  "Why  do  you  like  sunflowers 
anyway?  Why  must  you  always  have  them:" 
My  reverie  breaks.  Why  do  I  like  them?  It  is 
hard  to  say.  Perhaps  some  forebear,  a  follower 
of  the  sea,  found  they  would  brighten  his  weather- 
beaten  cottage  when  wind  and  weather  destroyed 
all  tenderer  plants.  Possibly  it  goes  still  farther 
back  to  some  remoter  stock  who  knelt  in  simple 
adoration  of  the  sun.  What  convenient  excuse 
of  inheritence  there  be  I  do  not  know.  I  fear 
the  real  reason  is  that  I  am  half  barbarian  in  all 
my  tastes.  I  like  a  robust,  ample  thing,  full 
of  color  and  brave  habit.  I  like  to  feel  that 
what  I  love  is  brave  and  big  and  strong.  I  hen, 
too,  I  like  the  thing  that  springs  unchanged  from 
its  native  soil.  The  simple,  honest  thing  that 
does  not  vary  with  the  day  or  clime.  And  so 
I  like  my  sunflowers  and  plot  their  planting  as 
I  promise  not  to. 

The  seeds  are  in.  How  I  have  justified  this 
treachery  I  do  not  know.  How  could  I  turn  the 
ground  with  a  song  on  my  lips?  How  could  I 
break  it  up  with  fork  and  hoe,  enrich  it,  and 
prepare  it,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  was  a 


base  and  treacherous  act?  As  the  seeds  drop 
softly  into  their  warm  bed  I  know  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  days  before  my  wretched 
secret  will  be  discovered.  And  yet  I  sing  as  I 
work,  wink  slyly  at  Cerberus,  and  even  plan 
further  exploits  of  a  similar  nature.  I  like  sun- 
flowers. 

The  tiny  shoots  appear,  and  I  am  asked, 

"What  is  planted  by  the  clothes-yard?  They 
look  like  sunflowers?" 

"They  may  be"  I  reply,  "I  hope  so.  We 
need  them  for  the  hens." 

So  that  matter  is  disposed  of,  and  I  am  re- 
lieved.   We  have  this  little  dialogue  each  year. 

Now  that  the  question  has  been  discussed 
I  feel  that  I  have  received  the  necessary  sanction 
and  can  watch  them  grow  without  concealment. 
I  still  act  a  part.  I  assume  the  attitude  that  a 
happy  chance  has  led  to  their  springing  up,  and 
as  long  as  they  are  there  it  is  just  as  well  to  see 
that  they  prosper.  Of  course  the  whole  inci- 
dent is  mysterious,  but  as  an  unexpected  largess 
of  nature  has  provided  us  with  sunflowers  it  is 
thrifty  to  profit  by  it,  and  amusing  to  see  how 
well  they  grow.  I  am  myself  quite  indifferent 
to  sunflowers,  and  had  decided,  as  you  know,  to 
have  no  more.  But  here  they  are  and  the  hens 
will  profit  by  them. 

How  splendidly  they  grow.  I  feel  justified. 
If  growth  be  a  natural  and  proper  function,  the 
watching  of  which  gives  pleasure,  then  the 
planting  of  things  that  grow,  as  almost  noth- 
ing else  will,  is  natural  and  proper.  If  it  be 
growth  you  want,  I  can  recommend  pigs  and  sun- 
flowers. 

Then  comes  the  day  of  full  fruition.  The  day 
of  my  dreams.  Still  and  hot.  Happily  these 
mysterious  flowers  have  grown  at  a  point  which 
can  be  easily  observed  from  the  shade  of  a 
near-by  tree.  In  scant  attire  I  lay  me  down. 
In  all  my  domain  there  is  not  a  living  thing 
which  has  not  wilted  with  the  heat.  The  garden 
droops,  the  fowl  lie  in  the  shade,  everything  waits 
the  setting  of  the  burning  sun,  save  only  these, 
my  sunflowers.  There  they  stand,  triumphant, 
glorious  in  the  heat.  And  so  I  lie  and  "muse. 
What  a  panorama  it  all  is,  and  how  marvelous 
tlie  will  that  shapes  it  all.  The  seasons  with  their 
ebb  and  flow  of  life.  The  world  and  its  re- 
creation every  year.  Every  flower  and  every 
creature  is  a  book  to  read  and  know.  When  the 
first  frosts  come  and  we  begin  to  shiver  and 
complain  and  hearts  grow  sad  to  feel  the  witchery 
of  summer  past,  the  garden  shows  a  dozen  valiant 
things  that  withstand  for  weeks  the  rigors  of  the 
chilling  nights.  And  by  the  same  token,  when 
man  becomes  unfaithful  to  the  sun-god  whom  he 
has  worshiped  all  the  summer  through,  when 
he  turns  craven  and  in  his  changeling  heart 
longs  to  have  the  gods  of  winter  back,  it  is  well 
for  him  to  lie,  as  I  do,  in  the  shade  and  watch 
his  sunflowers.  Then  he  knows  that  all  is 
planned,  and  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  flood, 
all  play  a  part  to  make  the  world  a  paradise  for 
man. 

I  like  sunflowers,  and  it  is  comforting  to  feel 
that  they  can  minister  to  my  wayward  human 
heart.  I  am  conscious  of  some  slight,  very 
slight,  moral  obliquity  in  my  manner  of  securing 
them,  and  I  often  feel  that  a  more  honest  method 
would  be  better.  But  such  is  the  weakness  and 
duplicity  of  man,  that  if  I  had  them  openly 
and  without  strategy  I  might  not  value  them  so 
highly. 

Perhaps  Authority  guesses  this.  Perhaps  our 
fireside  talk  is  held  each  year  to  make  my  plea- 
sure greater.  Perhaps  I  am  a  humored  child. 
Perhaps  Authority  smiles  in  the  privacy  of  her 
chamber,  as  she  watches  me  plant  my  seeds. 
Perhaps,  behind  half  drawn  curtains,  I  am 
watched  at  August  meditations.  Perhaps  a 
thousand  things  I  do  are  planned  and  fostered 
in  this  devious  way. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  well  content  to  live 
beneath  Authority  so  wise  and  gentle.  I  like 
sunflowers. 
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The  front  facade  of  the  unit  house.  The  photograph  does  not  show  it  clearly,  but  the  central  unit,  which  contains  only  the  living  room  and  a  solarium 
tat  tne  rear),  is  slightly  set  back,  providing  opportunity  for  special  treatment,  both  architectural  and  horticultural,  to  throw  interest  to  the  front  entrance 


fffiSF     re  met  't^H^c 


The  first  floor  plan 


The  Unit  House 

The  Residence  of 

Harold  B,  Dugan,  Esq. 

at 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Tyson  &  Foster,  Architects 


The  entrance  unit,  which  has  no  second  floor  but  instead  a  lofty  two-story  living  room 


Among  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  unit  house  are  that  it  is  highly  attractive;  that 
it  provides  the  maximum  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  for  every  room  in  the  house;  and 
that  it  can  be  built  one  unit  at  a  time  and  added  to  as  finances  and  family  increase 
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The  Editor  Looks  About 


OF  ALL  the  hours  of  day,  dawn  we 
suppose  is  the  most  unpopular. 
To  most  people  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  word  is  provocative 
of  a  shudder.  "The  cold  gray  dawn"  is 
what  it  is  and  always  will  be  no  doubt  for 
most  of  us.  Yet  this  is  scarcely  just,  for 
there  is  nothing  lovelier  than  the  dawn  of 
a  fine  summer's  day — save  possibly  a 
golden  sunset.  Apparently  it  takes  a 
poet  to  appreciate  a  dawn,  for  they  have 
rhapsodized  over  "rosy  fingered  dawn" 
since  time  immemorial.  Yet  we  have  an 
appreciation  for  dawns  and  we  are  not  a 
poet.  Far  from  it.  We  couldn't  scan  a 
line  of  verse  though  our  life  depended  on 
it,  and  we  shouldn't  recognize  a  penta- 
meter if  we  met  one. 

Just  how  we  acquired  an  affection  for 
the  dawn  or  how  we  ever  got  out  of  bed 
early  enough  to  see  one  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  time,  but  we've  seen  many  since  the 
initial  dawn,  and  under  many  circum- 
stances— pleasant  and  otherwise.  If  we 
recall  correctly,  our  first  dawn  was 
"when  we  were  very  young" — about 
Christopher  Robin's  age  we  should  judge. 
The  Angel  of  Death  hovered  about  our 


Aw  wake  up,  Ed, 
^  here's  that  beau- 
tiful dawn  we  came 
so  far  to  see.'" 


little  household  and  we  were  awakened  by 
the  commotion  that  this  dread  presence 
always  brings.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  we  took  up  a  position  at  the 
nursery  window.  Even  to-day,  after  a 
score  and  more  years,  we  can  still  see  the 
scene  as  we  kept  watch  at  the  window. 
How  softly  and  beautifully  the  dawn  came 
up  over  the  sleeping  city — the  faint  noises, 
the  slowly  dimming  lights,  and  the  first 
rosy  flush  that  heralds  the  coming  day. 
We  were  too  young  then  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  death  but  we  felt  a  calm 
presence  about  us  and  the  hour  wove  a 
spell  of  comfort  and  peace  over  hearts 
sorely  tried. 

However,  there  have  been  many  more 
dawns  witnessed  under  more  lively  cir- 
cumstances than  this  one,  we  must  admit. 
One  in  particular  we  recall  when  at  a 
college  prom  we  danced  the  whole  ni"ht 
through.    How   delicious    it   was  with 
nerves  atingle  to  leave  the  feverish  glamor 
of  the  dancing  floor  and  the  strident 
beat  of  the  orchestra  and  to  stroll  out 
into  the  cool  of  the  early  morning.  How- 
restful  to  sit  upon  the  parapet  of  the  old 
college  building  and  watch  the  stars  grow 
dim  one  by  one  and  the  gay  Japan- 
ese lanterns  grow  pallid  while  that  eerie 
light  which  presages  another  day  spread 
its  wings  over  the  landscape  at  our  feet. 
All  the  while  there  came  to  our  ears, 
borne  faintly  upon  the  fresh  spring 
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breeze,  the  soft  strains  of  music,  made 
glamorous  by  distance. 

And  we  love  to  think  of  those  strident 
dawns  when  on  a  rash  venture  the  more 
daring  of  us  dashed  for  the  beach  and 
dove  into  the  surf  for  that  most  exhilarat- 
ing of  plunges,  a  dip  in  the  sea  at  dawn. 
Or  of  that  dawn  when,  returning  from  a 
fancy  dress  ball,  clad  in  silken  breeches 
and  peruque,  we  encountered  the  milk- 
man, who  greeted  us  impudently  with 
"Hey,  George  Washington,  go  to  bed." 
Even  that  dawn  on  the  Rigi 
whose  spell  was  broken  for  us  by 
the  efforts  of  the  tourist  lady  to 
rouse  her  corpulent  spouse  from 
the  depths  of  slumber  into  which 
he  persisted  in  falling  while  the 
sun  rose,  a  golden  ball,  still  brings 
a  smile. 

Somehow  in  traveling  one  seems 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  dawn 
more  often  than  not.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  one  does  not  sleep  soundly  on 
the  train,  or  the  unusual  noises  of  a  boat 
make  one  restive.  We  can  remember  one 
ghastly  night  spent  on  a  lonely  pier  wait- 
ing for  a  small  lake  steamer  that  was  due 
at  eleven  p.m.  Hour  after  hour 
we  sat  perched  on  a  spike  trying 
to  pierce  the  darkness,  not  daring 
to  go  to  a  hotel  for  fear  we  should 
miss  the  boat,  and  getting  more 
and  more  drugged  with  lack  of 
sleep  as  the  hours  wore  on.  Event- 
ually at  eight  a.  m.,  in  full  day- 
light, the  boat  appeared  and  we 
dragged  ourself,  more  dead  than 
alive,  up  the  gangway. 

And  then-  was  a  dawn  we  particularly 
remember  when  we  were  going  on  leave 
war-time.     I  he  compartment 


dawn,  you  will  agree,  saw  a  strange  sight 
indeed. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  we  were 
to  become  an  intimate  companion  of  the 
dawn,  a  time  when  we  were  to  look  and 
watch  and  wait  for  Aurora  as  one  awaits 
the  coming  of  a  lover.  We  had  taken  up 
the  serious  business  of  life  in  a  mill  on 
the  Saguenay  River,  a  great  mill  whose 
wheels  turned  busily  both  night  and  day. 
And  it  was  our  duty  to  watch  certain  of 
those  wheels  throughout  the  long  hours 


in  war-time.  1  ne  compartment  was 
crowded  with  French  civilians  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  about  equal  numbers. 
Most  of  the  night  was  passed  in  a  titanic 
effort  to  open  the  window  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans  and  an  equally  fierce 
struggle  to  close  it  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  However,  as  the  compartment 
was  crowded  with  soldiers  the  Yanks  won 
the  day.  At  Rouen  a  British  staff"  officer, 
resplendant  with  gold  lace  and  red  trim- 
mings, got  into  the  car.  Glancing 
around  rather  haughtily  and  finding  no 
seat,  and  no  one  apparently  going  to 
offer  him  one,  he  took  up  a  position  near 
the  door.  Stiffly  he  stood,  straight  as  a 
poker.  An  hour  passed;  we  awoke  from 
a  doze,  to  find  him  still  standing,  erect 
but  sagging  a  bit.  Through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  he  stood  it  out,  but 
when  dawn  came  at  last  it  found  him, 
gold  lace  and  fancy  trimmings  and  all, 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  floor 
surrounded  by  the  muddy  boots  of  Yank 
soldiers   and    French   civilians.  That 


of  the  night.  The  room  we  worked  in 
was  full  of  steam  and  strident  with  harsh 
noises.  Stripped  to  the  waist  we  took 
up  our  position  by  the  machines  at  dusk 
and  prepared  to  watch  the  slow  pageant 
of  the  night  unroll  before  our  eyes.  About 
three  or  three  thirty  in  the  morning, 
weary  in  flesh  and  in  spirit  from  our 
never-ending  battle  with  the  demons  of 
sleep,  who  sought  by  might  and  main  to 
close  our  leaden  eyelids,  we  would  wander 
to  the  open  doorway  of  the  mill  to  get  a 
w  hirl  of  pine-laden  air  and  to  gaze  across 
the  woods  and  streams  wrapped  in  silence 
about  us.  As  we  looked  across  the  valley, 
where  the  lordly  Saguenay  pursued  its 
roily  course,  we  would  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  faintest  tinge  of  pink  on  the  snow 
that  crowned  the  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding Laurentians.  As  we  watched, 
the  pink  turned  to  rose,  the  rose  to  flame, 
and  in  an  instant  the  mighty  range  was 
afire  with  a  golden  blaze  that  leaped  and 
danced  along  its  peaks,  like  a  thing  alive. 
1'  rom  two  to  five  minutes  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  endured  and  then  the  day  was 
upon  us.  Hope  sprang  eternal  once  more. 
1  he  long  night  was  done;  rest  and  peace 
awaited  us. 

Do  you  wonder  then  that  though  we 
witnessed  this  spectacle  hundreds  of  times 
we  never  failed  to  thrill  to  it?  And  do 
you  wonder  that  we  have  a  strange  kin- 
ship with  the  dawn?  And  finally,  do  you 
wonder  that  to-day  we  still  love  to  have 
the  light  of  early  dawn  come  stealing 
softly  through  the  open  window  and 
touching  our  eyelids  awaken  us  gently? 
What  could  be  finer  than  to  lie  in  a  state 
of  blissful  semi-consciousness  and  hear 
the  chorus  of  the  birds  swelling  from  a  few 
faint  notes  to  a  final  crescendo  of  liquid 
music,  while  overhead  the  sky  reflects 
the  softest  pastel  shades  imaginable? 

Yes,  we  can  truthfully  say,  the  dawn 
does  mean  something  to  us  and  a  some- 
thing rather  more,  thank  God,  than 
just  the  cold,  bleak  harbinger  of  yet 
another  day. 


So 
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II-Once  in  a  Blue  Moon 


BE'S  shop  is  one  of  eight  or  ten  second 
hand  furniture  stores  in  our  small 
town,  duplicated  in  any  locality  boast- 
ing a  population  of  a  few  thousand 
and  upward.  You  may  even  find  them 
occasionally  in  the  larger  cities,  but  wher- 
ever they  exist  they  are  the  boon  of  the 
antique  hunter  of  small  means,  whose  col- 
lection grows  slowly  and  whose  field  of  activ- 
ity is  limited  largely  by  the  contents  of  his 
pocketbook.  In  such  places  the  stock  in 
trade  ranges  all  the  way  from  a  few  sticks  of 
disreputable  furniture  pushed  into  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  to  literally  everything  that  man- 
kind has  used  and  disposed  of  either  through 
necessity  or  choice. 

This  particular  shop  is  long,  low,  and  nar- 
row and  even  dirtier  than  most  of  them,  being 
beneath  a  railroad  bridge.  If  the  windows 
were  ever  clean  it  was  the  day  they  were  put 
in,  consequently  it  is  always  twilight  in  the 
front  of  the  store,  and  in  the  rear  you 
stumble  over  chairs,  bureaus,  and  what  not 
in  the  semi-darkness.  There  is  no  sign  on  the 
window,  but  Abe  has  his  regular  clientele, 
and  the  stranger  by  peering  through  the 
grime  on  the  window  panes  may  judge  for 
himself  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on 
within. 

Generally  you  will  find  Abe  just  inside  the 
door,  overflowing  a  huge  red  plush  rocking 
chair  that  has  a  walnut  frame  comfortably 
curved  to  fit  his  old  back.  A  much  worn  and 
faded  felt  hat  in  winter,  and  an  equally  de- 
crepit straw  one  in  summer,  crowns  his  thin 
white  hair.  You  never  saw  him  when  he  did 
not  need  a  shave,  and  his  ruddy  skin  glows 
with  health  beneath  the  stubble.  His  small 
blue  eyes  twinkle  with  amusement  or  are  half 
closed  with  shrewdness,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  blue  moon  that  you 
will  find  anything  at  all  that  is  worth  having 
at  Abe's,  but  it  is  the  uncertain  possibility 
that  adds  zest  to  "snooping"  and  which 
sends  you  back  again  and  again  to  such 
places.  And  when  you  do  find  something  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  good  and  cheap  withal. 
For  instance,  the  clock. 

We  had  just  completed  the  purchase  of  an 
exceedingly  nice  brass  candlestick  after  the 
usual  ceremony,  and  as  he  was  wrapping  it 
in  a  piece  of  soiled  newspaper,  Abe  asked, 
"  How  should  you  like  it  to  get  a  grandfader's 
clock  sometime?"  When  Abe  asks,  "How 
should  you  like  it  to  get — "  it  is  best  not  to  dis- 
play very  much  interest,  for  if  you  do  he  will  play 
you  like  a  fish  and  if  the  thing  he  has  to  sell  is  in 
any  way  something  that  you  want,  your  chances  of 
getting  it  at  your  own  price  or  at  least  well  under 
the  asking  price  are  limited.  Now  a  grandfather's 
clock  was  the  one  thing  we  did  want  but  which 
we  did  not  expect  to  own  for  many  a  moon,  for 
even  in  our  small  town  in  the  district  where 
many  of  the  fine  old  ones  were  made,  they  com- 
mand high  prices.    Thirty  years  or  so  ago  the 
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•'And  so  it  stands  in  the  corner  under  the  stairway  .   .  . 
by  its  side  an  early  eighteenth  century  slat-backed  chair" 

farmers  were  selling  them  for  three  and  four 
dollars  apiece  and  replacing  them  with  hideous 
racket  making  devices  that  shattered  the  hours 
with  rapidly  striking  spiral  gongs  and  that 
ticked  with  feverish  haste.  These  took  up  less 
room  and  it  was  "the  thing"  to  have  them.  Oh,  to 
have  lived  here  in  those  days,  for  not  only  clocks 
but  many  other  fine  old  things  were  discarded 
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for  almost  nothing  and  replaced  with  more  modern 
atrocities  in  the  way  of  domestic  furnishings. 

So  dignified  a  thing  as  a  grandfather's  clock 
could  not  be  imagined  in  Abe's  shop,  but  a  week 
later  as  we  passed  the  door  "casually,"  Abe 
beckoned  from  within.  "I  show  you  some- 
t'ing.  Go  back  and  look  in  tier  corner,"  in- 
dicating the  farthermost  end  of  the  shop, 
which  rivaled  the  Hole  of  Calcutta  in  dark- 
ness. We  stumbled  back  and  Abe  settled 
himself  in  his  chair  in  his  spider-like  attitude 
of  waiting,  imperturbable  but  at  the  same 
time  with  an  air  of  expectancy. 

In  the  gloom,  backed  well  into  a  corner 
and  surrounded  by  a  barricade  of  chairs  in 
various  stages  of  decrepitude  piled  high 
about  it,  we  could  discern  the  stately  form  of 
the  clock.  This  looked  altogether  too  promis- 
ing to  be  passed  by  with  merely  a  casual 
glance,  so  feigning  blindness  we  called,  "Abe, 
there  is  nothing  back  here  except  a  few  chairs 
and  things.  What  is  it  that  you  want  us  to 
look  at?"  "In  dot  corner,  behint  dot  chair. 
I  can'dt  carry  it  oudt.  Open  der  door  and 
perhaps  you  can  see  it  better."  We  did  and 
could. 

"Well,  what  about  it,  Abe?  Is  this  what 
you  wanted  to  show  us?"  pointing  to  a  bat- 
tered table. 

"No,  no.  Can'dt  you  see  dot  clock?  I 
toldt  you  dot  I  vud  hev  vun  and  now  you 
can'dt  see  it."  He  came  shuffling  back  and 
peered  first  at  the  clock  and  then  at  us  to 
see  our  reaction. 

With  difficulty  we  tried  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion in  our  voice  as  we  said  that  it  looked  very 
much  like  a  grandfather's  clock  but  in  the 
dark  we  could  not  make  out  very  much  else 
about  it. 

"Could  you  use  it?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  Abe.  I  have  a  couple 
of  clocks  now  and  really  don't  need  any  more. 
Besides,  I  certainly  would  not  think  of  buy- 
ing it  without  having  a  good  look  at  it." 

That  seemed  enough  for  him.  Probably  he 
had  caught  the  note  of  suppressed  excitement 
in  our  voice,  for  he  seemed  to  lose  the  little 
interest  he  had  displayed  and  said,  "Veil,  I 
can'dt  move  it  to-day;  I  hev  too  much  else  to 
do."  The  statement  was  as  diaphanous  as 
it  was  absurd,  but  it  would  never  do  to  push 
matters  at  this  stage,  so  we  left  him  with  the 
promise  to  return  in  a  day  or  so,  when  he 
would  have  the  clock  out  front  where  it 
could  be  seen. 
The  importance  of  the  impending  transaction 
to  Abe  can  well  be  imagined  when  we  tell  you 
that  the  next  time  we  came  by  he  had  actually 
washed  one  of  the  two  windows  in  the  front  of  his 
shop,  the  better  to  admit  the  light,  and  through 
this  we  could  see  the  clock  with  its  aristocratic 
head  high  in  the  air  as  though  disdainful  of  its 
surroundings. 

"I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,"  said  Abe  as 
we  entered,  "but  ennyvey,  dere  it  is." 

It  stood  on  its  gracefully  turned  out  feet,  with 
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broad  square  base  rising  to 
the  shaft  of  its  long  body, 
surmounted  by  its  bonnet 
top,  and  with  slender  col- 
umns on  either  side  of  the 
door  of  the  face.    It  was 
not  a  moon  clock,  to  be 
sure,    but  evidently  very 
old.    The  dial  was  of  wood, 
enameled;  the  figures  care- 
fully drawn  by  hand,  and  within  their  circle  was  a 
garland  of  flowers,  their  colors  only  slightly  dim- 
med with  age,  enhancing  their  air  of  antiquity. 
Where  the  moon  would  have  been  was  a  quaint 
nosegay  of  painted  flowers.   The  hands  were  of  sil- 
ver, substantial  though  delicate.   The  long  door  of 
the  case  opened,  showing  the  lengthy  pendulum 
and  the  two  weights,  sixteen  and  a  half  pounds 
each,  which  were  suspended  from  frayed  cords. 
The  brass  weight  on  the  end  of  the  pendulum  was 
round  and  dull.    It  would  have  been  unusual 
had  the  weights  been  of  lead,  for  during  the 
Revolution,  the  lead  weights  were  all  taken  from 
this  part  of  the  country  and  melted  down  into 
bullets.    We  were  not  surprised  therefore  to  find 
the  weights  of  iron,  roughly  cast.    The  case 
was  soft  wood,  which  was  rather  disappointing, 
but  its  lines  were  beautiful.    It  had  been  painted 
a  dull  brown  and  varnished,  no  doubt  in  imitation 
of  mahogany  but  all  over  it  were  little  dots  in 
the  varnish  that  looked  as  though  someone  had 
carefully  taken  a  brush  and  made  these  little 
dabs  to  imitate  curly  maple.    It  was  interesting, 
crude,  and  something  to  become  enthusiastic 
over. 

"Well,  Abe,  does  it  go?"  we  asked. 

"Yes,  it  goes  a  little.  It  needs  a  little  fixing 
only,"  and  opening  the  door  he  swung  the  pendu- 
lum gently.-  The  old  clock  ticked  slowly,  like 
the  beating  of  a  great  heart  and  you  could  see 
the  large  hand  move,  indicating  the  pulse  as 
Time  flowed  beneath  it.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  ticking  ceased  and  Abe  in  much  concern 
stated  that  it  needed  to  be  level  so  that  it  would 
run.  We  were  becoming  much  too  interested. 
It  was  time  to  go  or  else  the  price  when  an- 
nounced would  be  out  of  reason. 

"  Dere  was  a  feller  yesterday  looking  at  it  who 
said  he  would  perhaps  buy  it  dis  veek." 

"All  right,  Abe.  Thank  you  for  showing  it 
to  us.  We  will  stop  by  again  some  day  and  see 
what  else  you  have." 

One  of  the  advantages  of  visiting  these  shops 
frequently  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
"snoop"  is  that  when  you  do  find  something  in 
them  you  can  go  back  in  a  day  or  so  to  look  at 
it  again  without  arousing  too  much  suspicion. 
Or  at  least  we  believe  that  is  the  case,  for  while 
we  may  think  we  are  pretty  keen,  it  is  still  our 
opinion  that  these  old  codgers,  who  sit  like  spiders 
within  their  doorways,  are  good  judges  of  human 
nature.  They  should  be  at  any  rate,  for  they 
come  into  contact  with  such  a  diversity  of  types. 

We  went  back,  of  course.  I  his  time  the  hood 
was  ofF  the  clock  and  old  Abe  was  busy  poking 
among  the  wheels  and  cogs  with  a  small  oil 
can,  trying  to  ease  their  rheumatic  joints.  And 
now  we  saw  something  else  that  opened  our  eyes. 
The  clock  had  originally  been  a  wag-on-the-wall, 
for  the  works  were  enclosed  in  a  little  wooden 
box,  brown  with  age,  while  the  back  panel 
extended  some  eight  inches  above  the  top  in  a 
graceful  curve  and  was  pierced  with  a  hole  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  which 
the  peg  was  thrust  to  hold  it  fast  against  the 
wall.  On  the  back,  carefully  written  in  black 
script,  was  the  maker's  name  and  the  date,  placed 
there  132  years  ago.  The  clock  itself  had  evi- 
dently been  brought  over  from  Germany  by  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  this  locality  and  the  case 
made  later.  We  examined  the  glass  in  the  door 
to  see  if  it  was  recent.  It  was  not,  being  full  of 
dots,  waves,  bubbles,  and  many  other  indications 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  very  old. 
1  his  was  too  good. 

"Dot  feller,  he  has  come  back  but  he  don't 
vant  to  pay  me  enough.  I  tink  dot  he  villtake 
it  yet." 

It  was  too  soon  to  talk  of  price  even  at  this 
hint  to  the  effect  that  negotiations  could  be 
opened. 

"Let's  put  it  together  and  see  if  it  goes  any  bet- 


ter than  it  did  the  other  day,  Abe.  A  clock  that 
doesn't  go  isn't  worth  much  to  me,  you  know." 

"I  tink  dot  dere  is  somet'ing  wrong  in  de'er, 
how  do  you  call  it? — dot  svinger." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  pendulum." 

"Yah,  dots  it,  de  pennel.  It  needs  to  sving 
more,  dots  all." 

An  accurate  if  not  comprehensive  diagnosis. 
So  we  assembled  it,  putting  the  little  box  with 
its  brass  works,  all  carefully  cut  out  by  hand  with 
a  file,  in  the  case  and  put  the  bonnet  on.  The 
pendulum  swung  for  a  time  and  stopped. 

"She  won't  go,  Abe.  That's  too  bad.  You 
can't  expect  to  get  much  for  that,  can  you?" 
We  had  seen  enough.  Now  was  the  time,  so  we 
started  in  that  manner. 

"Veil,  two,  dree  dollar  to  fix  him  and  he  vill 
be  so  goot  as  new.    How  much  you  pay?" 

It  would  never  do  to  make  an  offer.  It  might 
be  too  low  and  he  would  be  insulted  and  we 
would  lose  a  friend,  or  it  might  be  too  high  and 
he  would  take  it  and  we  should  live  in  regret  that 
we  had  not  bid  lower. 

"I  don't  know.    How  much  do  you  want?" 

"Yun  hunnerd  feefty  dollar." 

"No,  Abe,  I  can't  do  that.  It  is  not  worth 
it  and  even  if  it  were,  I  have  not  got  it.  Better 
let  that  fellow  have  it  who  was  iooking  at  it." 
And  we  left. 

We  wanted  that  clock,  wanted  it  so  much  that 
it  fairly  hurt,  but  even  at  the  price  at  which  it 
might  finally  be  obtained,  judging  from  previous 
experience  with  Abe,  it  would  still  he  quite  out 
of  reach.  We  talked  about  it  at  home  that 
evening  and  grew  so  enthusiastic  that  Elizabeth 
wanted  to  see  it,  even  though  we  could  not  afford 
to  buy  it. 

"  Better  wait  a  few  days,  because  if  we  go  back 
again  to-morrow  he  will  know  that  we  want  it, 
especially  if  we  both  go,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  whole  thing  right  there.  He  would  never 
budge  an  inch  in  his  price." 

"Well,  if  we  can't  buy  it,  what  difference  will 
it  make?"  Which  seemed  to  be  unanswerable, 
so  tin-  next  day  we  went. 

Abe  was  all  smiles  and  bows.  Evidently  ladies 
did  not  grace  his  establishment  often  and  he 
was  flattered  by  the  attention. 

"It  is  a  nice  clock,  Elizabeth,  hut  Abe  wants 
too  much  for  it." 

"How  much  did  you  say  it  was?"  Elizabeth 
asked  innocently. 

"Vun  hunnerd  tventy-five  dollar,"  came  the 
reply  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash.  Elizabeth 
and  I  looked  at  each  other,  telegraphing  our  pleas- 
ure at  this  discrepancy  between  the  price  of  yester- 
day and  that  just  given.  Still,  we  simply  could 
not  afford  it  and  we  knew  it,  which  was  the  worst 
of  it. 

For  several  days  after  that,  we  went  out  of  our 
way  to  pass  his  door,  hoping  against  hope  that 
Abe  would  call  us  in  and  make  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  old  clock.  He  did  not.  He  merely 
bowed  from  his  chair  and  once  he  startled  us 
by  calling  us,  but  only  to  say,  "Veil,  I  still  haf 
der  flock."  To  which  we  assented  and  passed  on. 
finally  we  evolved  a  plan.  We  decided  how 
much  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
amount  was  so  far  below  that  which  Abe  wanted 
that  we  felt  it  was  practically  useless.  We  went 
to  the  bank  and  drew  the  sum  in  well  used  one 
dollar  bills.  I  hese  bulk  large  in  volume  in  even 
fairly  small  sums,  and  this  roll  looked  like  the 
national  debt  in  cash.    With  pulse  high  with 


excitement,  we  went  to  Abe 
and  said,  "We  will  give  you 
so  much  for  the  clock  and 
not  one  cent  more.  Here  is 
the  money."  And  we  laid 
the  roll  on  the  table.  It 
looked  like  a  lot  of  money. 
\  ou  could  see  avarice,  the 
desire  to  make  a  sale,  waver- 
ing uncertainty,  and  the 
possibility  of  receiving  a  better  price  contending 
with  each  other  in  his  mind.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
whether  to  hide  his  emotions  or  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  face  the  temptation  of  the  money, 
we  do  not  know.  We  waited  anxiously. 

"No,  I  cannot  sell.  I  have  bought  it  for  not 
much  less  and  my  profit  I  must  make.  If  I 
sell  it  at  dot  price,  I  sell  it  to  you,  but  I  cannot." 

This  was  no  time  for  us  to  weaken.  It  was 
disappointing  to  be  sure,  but  what  could  one  do? 
He  had  the  clock  and  he  would  not  sell  it  at  the 
price  we  could  pay  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  We  gathered  the  money  up  slowly,  making 
much  "business"  about  it,  hoping  he  would  re- 
lent. If  he  wavered  mentally,  and  you  could 
see  his  fingers  twitching,  he  concealed  it  well. 
Again  we  went  out.  So  that  was  that.  Well, 
there  would  be  other  opportunities.  "Yes," 
said  Elizabeth,  "but  there  will  never  be  so  lovely 
an  old  clock,  even  if  the  case  is  soft  wood.  I 
love  it."  Antique  hunting  has  its  pains  as  well 
as  its  pleasures. 

About  ten  days  later  we  made  it  our  business 
to  pass  the  shop  again.  When  we  were  about 
half  way  down  the  block,  Abe  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  saw  us  and  hastened  to 
his  store.  When  we  passed  the  door,  there  he 
was  seated  in  his  chair  as  though  he  had  not 
moved  since  we  were  there  last.  He  smiled 
and  made  some  remark  about  the  weather,  to 
which  we  replied  in  kind,  but  kept  on  down  the 
street.  If  he  could  bluff,  so  could  we,  confound 
him.  And  then  the  thing  we  had  hoped  for,  but 
forlornly,  happened.  There  was  a  sharp  whistle 
behind  us  and  turning,  we  saw  Abe  gesticulating 
to  us  to  return.  We  wanted  to  run  back  but 
managed  to  make  the  distance  nonchalantly, 
and  came  up  to  him  with, 

"Well,  what  is  it  this  time,  another  clock  or 
do  you  want  to  tell  me  that  that  fellow  paid 
you  two  hundred  dollars  for  it?" 

"No,  no,  not  dis  time.  I  thought  dot  you 
might  like  to  look  at  it  again." 

"  There  is  no  use,  Abe.  I  told  you  what  I 
would  pay  for  it  and  that  is  absolutely  the 
limit.    The  offer  still  holds  good." 

"Veil,  I  tell  you  vat.  I  dis  afternoon  vill  see 
der  oldt  leddy  vat  sent  it  to  me  to  sell  and  if  she 
says  for  me  to  do  it,  I  vill." 

He  had  completely  forgotten  having  told  us 
that  he  had  bought  the  clock.  And  right  then 
we  knew  that  the  clock  was  ours.  1  his  old  lady 
business  is  part  of  Abe's  stock  in  trade. 

When  we  returned  that  afternoon  Abe  was  all 
smiles.  "It  is  only  because  she  is  leaving  town 
to-morrow  and  must  hev  der  money  dot  she  vill 
sell  at  clot  price." 

Anil  so  the  old  clock  came  to  live  with  us. 

For  several  weeks  the  old  brown  case  stood  in 
the  corner  waiting  for  the  works  to  be  put  in 
order.  The  old  clock  maker  who  had  them 
came  and  put  them  in  himself  with  much  care, 
and  after  assembling  everything  and  starting 
the  pendulum  swinging,  he  put  his  arm  affection- 
ately about  the  old  pine  case,  laid  his  ear  against 
it  gently,  and  listened  carefully  for  several 
minutes  to  the  slow,  regular  throb  of  its  heart. 
"It  is  good  for  another  hundred  years,"  he  said. 

And  so  it  stands  in  the  corner  under  the  stair- 
way- Its  high  pitched,  clear  toned  bell  marks 
the  passing  of  the  hours  with  decisive  and  de- 
liberate strokes.  At  five  minutes  to  the  hour 
you  can  hear  it  clear  its  throat  with  a  chuckle, 
preliminary  to  making  its  announcement.  I  here 
is  a  colorful  hooked  rug  at  its  feet,  and  by  its 
side  an  early  eighteenth  century  slat  backed 
chair  with  its  stretcher  and  "egg"  well  worn  by 
weary  feet.  Here  they  will  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  we  hope,  a  pair  of  venerable  patri- 
archs. One  wonders  what  they  talk  about  at 
night  after  we  have  gone  to  bed  and  the  house 
is  quiet. 


BOUT  six  years  ago  the 
writer  saw  an  Ameri- 
can egret  on  a  small 
pond  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Dutchess  County.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  Until  1925 
no  others  were  seen,  when  on  July 
15th  of  that  year  one  was  re- 
ported in  a  cove  along  the  Hudson 
River  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  On 
July  26, 1 92 5, one  was  seen  in  Ulster 
County  across  the  Hudson  River, 
and  another  on  a  small  pond  six- 
teen miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Fortunately  the  last  one  was  on 
a  pond  belonging  to  a  man  who 
knows  my  interest  in  the  birds  of 
the  county,  and  he  telephoned  me 
the  news.  Stopping  only  long 
enough  to  get  my  camera,  I  mot- 
ored to  the  lake  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  photograph  the  bird  involved 
following  it  about  in  a  boat,  and 
it  was  only  the  cautious  handling 
of  the  boat  on  the  part  of  my  host 
that  enabled  us  to  approach  near 
enough  for  satisfactory  results. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an- 
other call,  and  an  excited  voice  re- 
ported two  birds  where  one  had 
been  before.  Again  I  gathered  up 
my  camera  and  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action.  I  was  more  than 
disappointed  when  I  found  but  one 
bird.  To  make  sure  of  some  good 
pictures  I  started  again  to  make 
some  exposures.  After  taking  two 
I  happened  to  look  up  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  second  bird  sail- 
ing in. 

Although  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures are  of  both  birds  I  cannot 
prove  it  by  any  distinguishing 
mark.  At  no  time  could  I  get  both 
birds  near  enough  together  to  in- 
clude them  in  one  picture. 


The  Egret 
Out  of 
Bounds 


By 

Allen  Frost 

Curator  Vassar  Institute  Museum 
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The  history  of  the  egret  is  very 
interesting.  A  great  many  years 
ago  these  birds  were  comparatively 
common  as  summer  visitants  on 
Long  Island,  and  they  bred  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  The 
demand  for  the  aigrettes  (the 
plumes  that  grow  on  the  back  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season)  for  dec- 
orating women's  hats  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  plume  hunters 
almost  exterminated  the  egret. 

Through  active  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies,  certain 
breeding  colonies  of  the  egret  are 
now  protected  by  conservation 
laws.  1  he  plume  hunters  were  so 
unscrupulous  in  their  methods 
that  two  of  the  wardens  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws 
were  murdered  by  them. 

The  Audubon  Society  increased 
its  activities  to  such  good  purpose 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the 
feathers  of  all  native  birds  as  well 
as  egrets.  Since  the  Audubon 
Society  began  this  active  work  fbi 
the  protection  of  the  egret  more 
and  more  of  these  birds  have  been 
seen  wandering  along  the  north 
Atlantic  coast  after  the  breeding 
season  in  the  South.  Last  year  an 
unprecedented  number  were  re- 
corded, not  only  along  the  coast 
but  on  inland  ponds  and  lakes.  In 
this  section  (Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.) 
there  were  eight  reports  of  egrets 
that  were  seen.  Some  of  these 
may  have  been  duplications  and 
the  same  bird  may  have  been  re- 
corded at  different  times.  A  con- 
servative estimate  might  suggest 
that  four  different  specimens  were 
recorded. 


These  three  poses  of  the  two  egrets  photographed  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
last  summer,  are  encouraging  indications  that  the  good  work  of  the  Audubon 
Society  in  stopping  the  slaughter  of  these  birds  for  their  plumage,  and  provid- 
ing sanctuaries  where  they  may  nest  and  raise  their  young  undisturbed,  is 
bearing  fruit.  The  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  plumage 
of  all  native  birds  is  another  protective  measure  to  the  credit  of  the  Society 
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^HE  revival  of  interest  in  all  man- 
ner of  objects  found  in  English 
and  American  homes  of  1800  has, 
_  somewhat  surprisingly,  not  in- 
cluded painted  iron  trays  so  much  in  vogue 
at  that  time."  At  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity in  England,  in  the  late  Georgian  and 
early  Victorian  periods,  they  occupied  a 


The  round  perforated  or  "lace" 
edged  tray,  ranging  from  four  to 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  is  more  rare 
than  the  sturdy  rolled  edge  types. 


and  as  wide  a  range  of  purses.  An  original 
design  by  a  skilled  artist  was  often  copied 
over  and  over  again,  and  copies  of  the  cop- 
ies were  made.  The  value  of  the  tray  de- 
pended primarily  upon  its  decoration  and 
not  upon  its  construction.  Many  a  well- 
made  tray  suffered  the  indignity  of  being 
covered  with  an  inferior  design. 


In  this  example  a  border  of  gold 
is  trailed  delicately  around  a  cen- 
ter panel  of  exquisitely  painted 
flowers  inspired  by  an  old  design 


Old  Painted  Trays 

By  Anne  Webb  Karnaghan 


This  interesting  type  of  tray  is  wrought  from  one  piece  of  heavy  iron  and 
its  corners  are  overlapped  and  soldered.  The  clipper  ship  is  a  repro- 
duction from  an  old  design,  and  with  it  the  artist  has  combined  plain 
bands  of  black  and  gold  and  a  conventionalized  rope  border  in  gold 


position  of  importance  in  dining  room  deco- 
ration equal  to  that  of  the  fine  old  wares 
for  which  the  eighteenth  century  was  dis- 
tinguished. I  he  painted  tray  was  not  a 
service  tray,  but  like  its  contemporaries, 
Chelsea,  Bow,  and  Derby,  it  was  used 
only  upon  special  occasions  and  then  only 
to  hold  the  fine  glasses  and  decanters 
passed  at  suppers. 

The  English  trays  were  decorated  with 
a  great  variety  of  subjects — landscapes, 
sporting  subjects,  battle  scenes,  copies  of 
well-known  paintings  and  engravings,  scenes 
from  plays,  formal  clusters  of  flowers,  and 
birds.  In  their  finest  versions  they  were 
objects  of  great  beauty.  Sometimes  they 
were  painted  by  artists  of  note.  George 
Morland  is  known  to  have  painted  several, 
and  some  have  been  attributed  to  Richard 
Westall.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  an  artist  of  the  first  order  was  willing 
to  do  a  little  "pot-boiling"  even  in  that 
day  and  the  popular  picture  tray  was  a 
logical  medium. 

Possession  of  the  decorated  tray  was 
not,  however,  limited  to  the  well-to-do 
gentry.  Judging  from  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  the  quality  of  workmanship,  they 
were  designed  to  meet  all  kinds  of  tastes 


Another  octagonal  tray  has  an  Adam  urn,  adapted  from  an 
early  tray  decoration,  combined  with  a  harmonizing  border.  It 
was  designed  to  match  an  old  pink  lustre  tea  set,  and  is  done 
in  the  pink  of  old  lustre  and  gold  against  a  cream  ground 


This  "lace"  edged  tray  of  unusual  size  is  highly  decorative,  with  its 
formal  clusters  of  flowers  and  exotic  bird  in  richly  toned  colors 
against  a  black  background.  Its  graceful  border  is  done  with  un- 
usual spontaneity  and  has  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  line  gold  tracery 
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The  iron  tray,  incorrectly  called  tin  or 
"tole,"  was  hammered  out  of  sheet  metal 
shaped  over  wooden  forms.  The  best  types 
were  made  of  a  heavy  grade  of  metal  and 
were  frequently  coated  with  tin  to  prevent 
oxidation,  no  doubt  giving  rise  to  the  pop- 
ular name  of  "tin"  trays.  There  were  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shapes  in  vogue  at  the 
height  of  their  popularity  and  by  far  the 
larger  number  were  made  of  single  pieces  of 
sheet  iron  and  finished  with  a  wired  and 
rolled  edge.  Some  slight  variations  •  in 
these  shapes  are  frequently  found,  reflect- 
ing the  individualities  of  various  smiths, 
but  in  the  main  the  popular  lines  were 
closely  followed.  While  their  construction 
was  comparatively  simple  for  the  early 
smith,  requiring  little  artistic  skill,  they 
were  possessed  of  a  beauty  of  line  and  pro- 
portion that  was  indigenous  to  all  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century  craftsman. 

The  popularity  of  the  painted  tray  was 
soon  reflected  in  America.  Smiths  in  this 
country  began  to  reproduce  the  English 
shapes  in  their  crude  little  shops  everywhere. 
Designs  applied  to  tin  ware  were  soon 
used  on  the  trays — fruits,  birds,  flowers, 
stiff  little  bits  of  landscapes,  and,  more 
frequently,  merely  the  stenciled  border. 
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But  in  decoration,  color,  and 
construction  the  American  tray 
seems  never  to  have  reached  the 
degree  of  refined  execution  which 
characterized  the  best  English 
examples  of  the  period. 

Some  justification  for  the  in- 
difference tow  ard  old  trays  lies 
in  the  rarity  of  fine  specimens  to 
be  found.  The  number  of  skil- 
fully decorated  trays  was  natu- 
rally always  vastly  in  the  minor- 
ity. When  the  charming  work,  of 
the  eighteenth  century  craftsmen 
was  put  to  rout  by  the  mechanic- 
ally perfect  products  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  machine,  many  a 
fine  old  tray  was  stored  away 
in  the  attic  and  exposed  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  damp 
air,  or  it  became  a  service  tray 
and  its  beautiful  old  decoration 
was  eventually  ruined  by  hot 
plates  and  jugs.  The  occasional 
tray  found  to-day  in  odd  corners 
of  antique  shops  or  half-forgotten 
in  some  old  attic  has  little  to 
recommend  it,  with  its  inferior 
design  poorly  preserved. 

But  the  old  tray  is  coming 
into  its  own  again!  Disregarded 
by  a  generation  of  collectors,  its 
hidden  virtues  have  been  tardily 
recognized  by  the  modern  deco- 
rator. It  lends  itself  admirably 
to  redecoration  and  a  few  able 
decorators  are  giving  to  many 
well-constructed  trays  a  charm 
possessed  in  early  times  by  com- 
paratively few.  The  slightly  un- 
dulating surface  of  the  hand- 
shaped  metal  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  roughness  that 
has  come  with  passing  years, 
give  a  depth  to  the  redecora- 
tion which  cannot  be  obtained 
with  the  modern  machine-made 
japanned  waiter.  And  the  sim- 
ple shapes,  so  skilfully  wrought 
by  the  early  smiths,  to  whom 
making  a  tray  was  all  in  the 
day's  work,  can  be  reproduced 
to-day  only  at  a  cost  which 
the  modern  smith  finds  prohibi- 
tive. 

The  first  decorator  in  our 
knowledge  to  have  discovered 
the  full  possibilities  of  the  an- 
tique tray  is  Marion  Youngjohn 
Greene,  whose  redecorated  trays, 
here  reproduced,  well  illustrate 
the  characteristic  shapes  and 
early  decorations.  During  the 
last  few  years  hundreds  of  trays, 
have  passed  through  her  hands 
and  from  these  she  has  made 
water-color  sketches  of  the  best 
designs  and  borders.  This  com- 
prehensive file  of  sketches  is  the 
source  of  her  own  designs,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  her  to  re- 
produce not  only  the  original 
colors  but  the  very  character  of 
the  early  decoration.  Of  neces- 
sity many  sketches  of  inferior 
designs  have  been  made,  but 
these  serve  as  guides  rather  than 
as  models. 

As  we  sat  in  her  sunny  studio 
at  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  sur- 
rounded by  more  trays  than  I 
have  ever  seen  assembled  to- 
gether before,  she  discussed  her 
method  of  redecoration  while 
she  was  engaged  in  giving  life 
to  an  old  design  which  she  was 
adapting  to  a  fluted  edge — "pie 
crust" — tray. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


This  fluted  edge  or  "pie  crust"  tray  illustrates  the  decorator's  skill  in  giving  vitality  to  an  old  design. 
The  depth  of  finish  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  slightly  irregular  surface  of  the  hand-made  tray, 
which  was  hammered  into  the  desired  shape  from  a  flat  piece  of  metal  and  finished  with  a  wired  edge 


The  pleasing  arrangement  and  rich  coloring  of  the  elaborate  decoration  gives  this  more 
ordinary  type  of  tray  a  decorative  value  which  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  original 
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If  necessary,  the  tray  is  first 
repaired,  the  decoration  com- 
pletely removed  with  paint  re- 
mover  and  the  surface  scraped. 
W  hen  clean  and  dry  the  entire 
tray  is  painted  black,  and  against 
this  dull  lacquer-like  ground  the 
decoration  is  applied.  Because 
of  their  decorative  value  in  the 
modern  home,  Mrs.  Greene  pre- 
fers the  early  designs  of  formal 
clusters  of  flowers  and  exotic 
birds  done  in  softly  toned  colors 
to  the  less  adaptable  studies  of 
old  paintings  and  timely  subjects 
which  frequently  appeared  in 
eighteenth  century  decorations. 

In  adapting  old  designs  Mrs. 
Greene  retains  the  feeling  of  the 
early  tray  in  the  colors  and 
general  form  of  the  decoration, 
but  happily  there  is  a  vitality 
about  her  work  which  entirely 
removes  it  from  the  lifeless  field 
of  pure  reproductions.  A  spray 
is  added  here,  another  deleted 
there,  flowers  and  birds  are 
brought  closer  together.  The 
result  is  far  more  appealing 
than  the  wooden  sketch  which 
often  has  served  as  a  guide. 

There  is  originality  and  ingen- 
uity in  her  adaptation  of  border 
to  center  design  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  border  itself.  Some 
borders  are  as  delicately  done  as 
tooled  leather  while  others  sug- 
gest the  sturdiness  of  carved 
wood.  They  are  usually  painted 
in  gold  and  as  both  design  and 
border  are  executed  free  hand, 
individual  variations  are  to  be 
noted  in  every  tray.  Occasion- 
ally the  effect  is  enriched  by 
applying  a  background  of  an- 
tique gold,  done  in  the  manner 
of  her  antique  leather  decoration 
for  which,  together  with  skill 
in  design,  she  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  master  craftsman  in 
191 5  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  Boston. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  usual 
flower  and  bird  decorations  are 
reproduced.  A  clipper  ship 
framed  in  bands  of  black  and 
gold  makes  the  central  theme  for 
an  octagonal  tray  surrounded 
by  a  conventionalized  rope  bor- 
der. The  design,  painted  in  rich 
blue,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  sturdy  type  of  tray  used. 
Another  octagonal  tray  has  an 
Adam  urn  and  harmonizing 
border.  It  is  painted  in  pink 
and  gold  against  a  rich  cream 
ground  and  was  designed  to 
match  an  old  pink  lustre  tea  set. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  Mrs.  Greene's  work  is 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  finished 
tray.  Trained  as  a  water-colorist, 
she  learned  the  technique  of 
applying  thin  paint  with  a  light 
touch.  The  smooth  finish  is  par- 
ticularly practical  since  raised 
paint  mars  quickly  with  fre- 
quent use. 

In  reviving  the  old  tray  Mrs. 
Greene  seems  never  to  have  for- 
gotten that  its  charm  largely  de- 
pends upon  retaining  the  feeling 
of  the  earlier  time,  and  in  so  do- 
ing she  has  given  vitality  once 
more  to  a  charming  object  of 
home  decoration,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  a  period 
that  is  perennial  in  its  appeal. 


One  of  the  antiques  most  adaptable  to  the  modern  American  home  is  the  old  hand-made  iron  tray 
which  lends  itself  so  effectively  to  redecoration  in  the  formal  designs  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 


The  Barn  Rebuilt 

By  William  Draper  Brinckloe 


The  finished  house  from  the  southwest,  showing  the  cloistered  porch  copied  from  the  old  Cali- 
fornia missions.  The  patio  wall  is  continuous  with  both  house  and  garage  (the  small  building 
at  the  right)  unifying  the  design  and  tying  the  group  of  buildings  into  one  harmonious  whole 
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ONG  distance  call  for  Major  Brinckloe," 
announced  the  orderly. 
I  took,  up  the  telephone;  the  voice  of  my 
.  „  .       real-estate  agent  greeted  me — "Hello, 
old  man,  I've  just  sold  your  house,  and  half 
your  acreage;  come  right  home  and  see  about  it." 

"But  I  can't  come!"  I  protested.  "I'm  on 
duty;  just  begun  my  annual  fifteen-day  training 
period.  I'll  be  back  home  in  two  weeks,  of 
course;  and — ." 

"Well,  all  right;  but  the  purchasers  want  to 
take  possession  in  about  thirty  days.  You'll 
have  to  do  some  pretty  tall  hustling,  when  you 
get  home!    .    .    .    all  right;  good-bye.    .   .  ." 

Now,  for  thirteen  years  Mrs.  Brinckloe  and  I 
had  been  intending  to  sell  our  old  house,  with 
the  surplus  farm  lands,  reserving  the  old  barns 
to  make  over  into  a  new  home.  These  barns 
stood  on  the  shores  of  Peachblossom  Creek  in 
Maryland,  near  Easton— one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sites  in  the  whole  beautiful  Eastern  Shore. 
We  had  planted  trees  and  shrubbery,  put  in  a  gar- 
den of  California  privet,  and  sketched  some 
tentative  plans,  but  had  made  no  final  decision 
as  to  the  style  and  layout  of  our  new  home.  And 
now  here  I  was  tied  to  a  desk  in  the  Quarter- 
master General's  office  for  fifteen  days,  leaving 
only  two  weeks  to  draw  our  plans,  start  work, 
and  fix  a  place  to  store  the  furniture.  Moreover, 
it  was  late  in  the  autumn;  unless  we  started  re- 
modeling within  a  few  weeks  the  winter  storms 
would  halt  us  before  the  buildings  were  weather- 
tight.  And  our  oldest  daughter  was  to  be 
married  in  June!  Yes,  it  surely  would  mean 
some  pretty  tall  hustling. 

At  last  my  term  of  duty  was  over;  I  cashed  my 
pay-check,  shed  my  brass  buttons,  and  raced 
home.    Now,  let's  get  to  work! 

The  photograph  shows  the  two  old  barns; 
sturdy,  well-built  affairs,  with  wonderfully  good 
proportions.  The  smaller  of  the  two  had  been 
made  over  into  a  sort  of  summer  camp,  a  year  or 
so  before;  windows  had  been  cut.  and  a  concrete 
floor  laid.  There  was  no  interior  finish  of  any 
sort  in  either  building;  the  heavy  gum  and  bu  l- 
pine  timbers  were  delightfully  quaint  and  rough. 

"Let's  make  it  a  Spanish  house— like  those 
wonderful  old  missions  and  haciendas  we  saw 
when  we  lived  in  southern  California,  said  Mrs 
Brinckloe,  suddenly.  "Then  we  can  keep  all 
those  nice  old  beams  and  things." 

A  Spanish  house  in  Maryland?— I  pondered 
a  moment — well,  why  not? 

Old  Spain  has  warm,  dry  summers,  blazing 
with  sunshine;  so  has  California,  and  so  has 


The  two  old  bams  before  the  work  was  started.  The 
larger  barn  was  moved  forward  to  where  the  pieces 
of  lumber  ate  lying,  and  the  garage  placed  where 
the  barn  stands.    The  slakes  outline  the  patio 

his  automobiles,  and  the  cost  of  employer's 
liability  insurance.  He  relieved  me,  without 
extra  charge,  of  much  detail  work,  such  as 
figuring  the  quantities  of  materials  needed,  etc. 

Painters,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  and  laborers 
were  hired  by  me;  but  the  plumbing,  heating,  and 
electric  wiring  were  done  by  contract. 

Now,  the  secret  of  economical  remodeling  is 
to  keep  old  construction  practically  unchanged, 
adding  new  the  work  to  it,  but  doing  just  as  little 
tearing-out  as  possible.  If  you  study  the  plans 
you  will  note  that  we  worked  very  strictly  along 
this  line.    The  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining  room 


Maryland.  The  cool  dark  cloisters  and  open 
balconies  of  Andalusia  were  built  to  suit  just 
such  conditions,  whereas  Colonial  architecture 
came  from  the  Georgian  manor-houses  of  old 
England — that  chill,  cloudy  island  where  sun- 
shine was  courted,  not  shunned.  So  our  early 
builders  had  to  make  over  these  models  to  suit 
quite  different  conditions,  and  they  did  not 
always  succeed  so  very  well.  The  huge  front 
porch  of  Mount  Vernon,  for  example,  is  very 
beautiful;  but  it  fails  to  shut  out  the  glare  and 
the  heat.  The  low  one-story  porches  that  are 
hitched  to  other  old  mansions  are  passably  com- 
fortable, though  not  so  cool  as  an  arched,  brick- 
paved  cloister;  but  they  are  commonplace,  or 
worse. 

Another  thing:  the  winters  are  short  and 
comparatively  mild  in  this  part  of  Maryland; 
very  little  snow  falls.  A  -  Spanish  patio,  or 
sheltered  courtyard,  facing  the  southern  sun 
and  planted  with  evergreen  shrubbery,  would 
be  delightful  most  of  the  wintertime. 

"Let's  make  it  Spanish,  then!"  I  agreed,  and 
we  went  at  it. 

The  furniture  from  the  old  house  was  tempor- 
arily put  in  the  smaller  barn,  and  the  large 
barn  was  moved  about  seventy  feet,  as  shown 
above.  Then  we  hastily  built  a  garage  on  the 
vacant  site,  and  shifted  the  furniture  into  this. 
The  construction  of  the  garage  is  rather  novel. 
Nine-foot  metal  fence-posts  of  the  ordinary 
farm  type  are  sunk  a  foot  in  concrete  foundations, 
and  spaced  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  Metal 
lath  is  stretched  over  the  posts  and  fastened  on 
the  clips,  exactly  like  woven-wire  fencing.  1  he 
lath  is  plastered  and  back-plastered  with  cement 
stucco,  making  a  solid  wall  of  reinforced  concrete, 
about  an  inch  thick.  The  roof  is  nearly  flat, 
with  very  wide  eaves.  The  floor  is  sand,  which 
absorbs  oil,  water,  gasoline,  etc.,  and  does  not 
flatten  out  tires  like  concrete.  This  garage  is 
fireproof,  permanent,  attractive,  and  very  in- 
expensive. .  ... 

Since  we  were  so  rushed  for  time  we  did  not 
ask  for  bids  on  the  house;  the  preparation  ot 
detailed  drawings  and  specifications  would  have 
taken  a  month,  and  the  bidders  would  have 
wanted  two  or  three  weeks  more.  In  any  event, 
it  is  very  hard  to  figure  accurately  on  a  remodel- 
ing job;  hence  a  contractor  always  bids  high  to 
protect  himself.  ,  ... 

Therefore  we  arranged  with  a  local  builder 
to  supply  the  carpenters  at  the  regular  rate  ot 
wages,  plus  $1  per  day,  per  man.  This  com- 
mission represented  his  profit,  also  the  use  of 
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Sketch  indicating  the  position  of  the 
barns  after  the  large  one  was  moved 
(dotted  outline  marks  its  old  position) 


take  up  the  first  story  of  the  smaller  barn,  leaving 
nearly  all  the  old  windows  and  doors  unchanged. 
The  old  partitions  and  stairway  were  torn  out, 
but  they  were  worth  almost  nothing,  anyway. 

The  narrow  open  space  between  the  buildings 
was  enclosed  to  make  a  lavatory  and  servants' 
toilet.  Part  of  the  front  porch,  the  coat  closet, 
the  trunk  room,  and  the  sun  room  are  new 
construction;  the  old  walls  enclose  the  rest. 
About  sixteen  feet  of  old  wall,  extending  across 
the  porch  space  from  library  to  vestibule  had 
to  be  cut  out;  all  the  rest  was  untouched. 

Upstairs,  the  large  bath,  the  sleeping  porch, 
and  the  two  closets  at  either  end  are  new",  the 
rest  is  old. 

Just  a  few  words  of  explanation,  about  certain 
features  of  the  plans: 

Our  maids  are  colored,  and  sleep  in  the  house; 
the  colored  man  goes  home  at  night.  With  white 
servants,  somewhat  more  elaborate  quarters 
might  be  necessary— back  stairs,  servants  bath, 
servants'  dining  room,  etc.  But  in  our  home 
such  things  are  not  needed.  The  screened  porch 
enclosed  with  glass  serves  as  dining  room  and 
sitting  room  for  the  servants.  The  stairway  is 
shut  off  from  the  main  part  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  maids  can  use  it  unobtrusively.  The  ser- 
vants' toilet  has  a  shower;  and  there  are  station- 
ary wash-stands  in  one  servant's  room  and  in 
the  rear  passage. 

The  trunk  room,  close  to  the  front  door,  is  a 
joy;  it  saves  the  drudgery  and  damage  of  dragging 
trunks  up  and  down  stairs.  A  folding  step- 
ladder  leads  up  to  the  bedroom  closet  above. 

The  sun  room  serves  for  summertime  break- 
fasts In  winter  the  oranges  and  oleanders  are 
brought  in,  the  glass  doors  closed,  and  the  steam 
turned  on.  The  outlook  over  the  sunny  patio 
is  bright  and  cheery,  even  in  midwinter. 

While  working  on  the  floor  plans  we  made 
perspective  sketches  of  the  outside,  roughly 
coloring  these  with  crayons,  and  changing  things 
until  all  seemed  just  right.  These  sketches 
showed  us  what  changes  must  be  made  in  our 
floor  plans  to  get  the  best  effects,  particularly 
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the  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the 
windows.  Too  many  home  builders 
seem  to  think  that  an  architect  can 
take  any  floor  plan  and  magically  fit 
some  wonderfully  beautiful  exterior 
to  it!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  floor- 
plan  and  the  exterior  should  be 
worked  up  together.  The  beauty  of 
a  house  depends  on  its  proportions, 
not  on  mere  ornament  squirted  over 
it  like  the  icing  of  a  wedding  cake. 

By  the  time  the  garage  was  finished, 
we  had  the  general  plans  drawn,  and 
started  work,  on  the  house. 

Now  about  the  materials,  and  the 
construction; 

The  first  floors  are  tile — red,  blue, 
or  green.  The  kitchen,  pantry,  and 
trunk  room  have  red  composition 
floors.  "  I  want  floors  that  I  can  clean 
with  a  hose,"  said  Mrs.  Brinckloe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  very 
easy  to  keep  in  order;  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  The  cellar  is 
under  just  a  small  part  of  the  house; 
light  steel  girders  and  reinforced  con- 
crete slabs  carry  the  tile,  above.  The  rest  of  the 
first  floors  are  laid  in  concrete,  directly  on  the 
ground;  there  is  not  the  slightest  dampness,  I  find. 

Upstairs  the  old  wide  floor  boards  of  the 
ancient  hay-mows  are  left  in  place;  the  cracks 
are  filled,  and  the  boards  painted.  Throughout 
the  house,  the  old  rough  posts,  sills,  and  ceiling 
beams  are  exposed;  sand-finish  plaster,  carefully 
tinted  with  buff  mortar  color,  fills  all  the  spaces 
between  them.  Instead  of  lath,  a  special  board 
made  of  compressed  cane-fibre  was  used  to 
plaster  on;  this  has  very  high  insulating  value, 
keeping  the  house  warm  or  cool,  as  the  case  may 
be.  All  upstairs  ceilings  have  this  material 
behind  them;  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  outside  walls  are  all  stuccoed  on  metal 
lath;  red  sand  was  used  to  give  a  warm  tinge. 
The  exterior  woodwork  is  stained  a  faded  green 
— several  different  colors  of  shingle-stain  were 
mixed  to  get  the  shade  we  wanted. 

The  roof  was  re-shingled  with  asbestos  slates, 
the  tapered  sort,  with  thick  butts.  We  worked 
out  our  own  color-combination;  here  it  is:  30 
per  cent,  red,  25  per  cent,  purple,  15  per  cent, 
buff,  20  per  cent,  brown,  10  per  cent,  black. 
These  shingles  were  mixed,  and  put  on  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  result  was  wonderfully  satisfactory. 

Before  starting  the  house  we  laid  down  the 
principle  that  so  far  as  possible  the  material 
should  be  local,  and  that  none  but  country 
mechanics  should  be  employed.  This  worked 
out  very  well  indeed,  and  gave  the  house  a 
wonderful  personality.  We  searched  junk  shops, 
carpenter  shops,  country  hardware  stores,  old 
houses,  old  barns.  We  enlisted  the  interest  of 
the  entire  community.  Soon  a  wealth  of  century- 
old  treasures  came  to  light:  huge  hand-wrought 
hinges,  great  wooden  and  iron  locks,  brass 
knockers,  quaint  brass  and  tin  lanterns;  delicate 
vvrought-iron  thumb-latches  and  shutter  fasten- 
ers. An  old  brass  fog-bell  was  discovered,  that 
once  tolled  its  warning  across  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Beautiful   old    hexagonal    paving   bricks  were 


Plot  plan  showing  layout  of  the  grounds  and  position  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the 
gardens,  the  highway,  and  the  little  stream  that  skirts  the  boundary  of  the  property 


found  heaped  in  a  backyard.  The  quaint  cast- 
iron  railing  on  the  second  story,  was  pounced 
on  as  a  builder  tore  it  out  of  a  demolished 
house;  it  was  all  too  short  for  our  balcony,  so 
we  pieced  it  with  six  big  flower-pots! 

The  logs  that  carry  the  ceiling  of  the  cloisters 
were  cut  in  a  near-by  wood,  and  run  once  through 
a  saw-mill,  to  level  the  tops. 

The  paving-stones  in  the  patio  walk  are  partly 
old  flag-stones  from  abandoned  pavements, 
and  partly  broken  bits  of  concrete  flooring  from 
the  old  stable.  The  difference  in  color  makes  a 
very  pleasing  effect. 

Did  we  have  to  pay  excessive  prices  for  these 
things?  No;  all  the  people  in  the  community 
■ — mechanics,  store-keepers,  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life — were  interested  in  the  novel  home 
we  were  building;  and  we  permitted  them  to  go 
through  it,  at  all  times.  "Come  in!"  and  not 
"keep  out!"  was  the  watch-word.  The  city  man 
coming  to  the  country  is  all  too  apt  to  antagonize 
the  rural  folk;  he  patronizes  them,  or  he  snubs 
them.  They  resent  it,  of  course,  and  consider 
him  fair  game. 

When  we  first  came  to  Talbot  County,  thir- 
teen years  ago,  we  took  the  position  that  these 
folk  knew  infinitely  more  than  we  did  about 
rural  and  local  things.  As  a  result  we  have 
long  been  accepted  and  treated  as  part  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  we  were  seldom 
"stung"  when  we  came  to  buy.  Farmers 
brought  us  old  hinges,  merely  asking  that  we 
trade  ordinary  new  ones  for  them.  Builders 
sold  us  antique  hardware  at  old-iron  prices, 
or  gave  it,  freely;  and  so  on.  If  you  ever  want 
antique  equipment  for  your  country  home,  try 
our  method  of  getting  it,  and  I'm  sure  you'll 
find  that  it  works. 

The  tropical-looking  shrubbery  in  the  patio 
is  nearly  all  local,  dug  up  from  marshes,  fence- 
corners,  woods,  old  gardens,  and  near-by  nurser- 
ies. Naturally,  it  grows  far  better  and  quicker 
than  exotic  stuff;  my  patio  was  nothing  but  a 


bare  bit  of  dirt  at  first,  but  lush  with 
greener}"  now. 

Our  confidence  in  country  work- 
men was  abundantly  justified.  Sad 
experience  as  an  architect  has  shown 
me  that  city  mechanics  too  often 
leave  their  skill  at  home — "  Anything 
is  good  enough  for  this  hick  burg!" 
But  the  country-  mechanic  takes  in- 
terest and  pride  in  his  work;  he  is  re- 
sourceful, and  can  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  new,  if  only  you'll  show  him 
how  to  start  it. 

So  I  spent  hours  with  the  different 
mechanics,  showing  them  just  what  I 
wanted,  and  how  to  do  it.  I  drew  the 
coat-of-arms  and  the  name  on  the 
front  door;  a  country  carpenter  carved 
these  out.  Colored  farmhands  laid 
the  flagstone  walks  in  the  patio;  I 
stretched  the  lines,  and  they  did  the 
rest.  Local  bricklayers  laid  the  tile 
and  composition  floors. 

An  old  country  plasterer  spread  the 
stucco,  sweeping  the  surface  with  a 
broom,  to  give  the  rough  texture  that 
I  wanted.  Country  blacksmiths  hammered  out 
hinges  to  match  the  old  ones.  What  a  pride  they 
took  in  their  work,  trying  to  catch  the  exact  spirit 
of  my  design,  and  follow  it  out!  On  Sundays  their 
automobiles  thronged  our  driveway,  laden  with 
their  families  and  guests,  to  see  "  a  house  that  isn't 
like  any  other  on  the  whole  Eastern  Shore!" 

We  followed  the  same  lines  in  furnishing  and 
finishing  the  home.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
wealth  of  old  family  furniture.  These  ancient 
mahogany,  cherry,  and  hickory  pieces  harmonize 
wonderfully  well  with  the  Spanish  interiors. 
Some  pieces  had  to  be  re-painted,  to  suit  their 
surroundings;  I  mixed  the  colors,  cut  the  stencils, 
and  the  old  country  painter  went  ahead. 

Mrs.  Brinckloe  refused  to  have  a  decorator; 
she  wanted  the  house  to  express  her  own  personal- 
ity. So  she  and  I  studied  out  curtains  and 
draperies  very  carefully,  making  endless  colored 
sketches;  then  she  did  the  work  herself.  From 
our  attic  we  rescued  some  old  crimson  brocade 
and  some  ancient  glazed  chintz;  these  had  been 
my  grandmother's.  Other  material,  for  curtains, 
slip-covers,  and  cushions,  was  bought  at  local 
stores  where  possible,  though  some  had  to  be 
selected  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

In  the  bedrooms  we  broke  away  from  the 
tradition  of  white-painted  woodwork.  One  room 
is  lavender;  another,  old  blue,  another,  apple 
green;  another,  tan;  and  so  on.  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  the  tints  we  wanted  in  ready- 
mixed  paint.  Therefore  we  spent  hours  in  these 
rooms,  with  the  old  painter,  blending  and  ex- 
perimenting until  we  got  just  the  right  colors. 

So  here  is  the  story  of  Edgemar.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  a  bit  prolix  in  telling  it,  but  I  believe 
that  the  details  of  our  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions may  help  some  one  else,  who  likewise  wants 
to  create  a  country  home,  but  hasn't  overmuch 
cash.  I  have  tried  to  show  what  may  be  done 
by  working  with  local  conditions,  instead  of 
against  them;  by  using  buildings,  materials,  and 
workmen  that  are  readv  to  hand. 


» 


McBurney  &  Underwood,  decorators 
Form  texture,  and  light  with  its  concomitant  shadows  are  the  elements  which  the  decorator  uses 
as  the  painter  uses  his  pigments — delightfully  exemplified  in  this  comer  detail  of  a  modern  living  room 
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Arden  Studios,  Inc.,  decorators 


Ivory  ceiling  and  warm  gray  walls  give  an  invitingly  sunshiny  air  to  this  wholly  charming  heriroom. 
Curtains  of  golden  yellow  cretonne  with  design  in  gray  and  white,  and  a  Ix'dspread  of  old  gold  satin  add 
a  deeper  note  to  the  color  setting,  which  includes  rose,  mauve,  and  blue  in  the  furniture  coverings 


McBurney  &  Underwood,  decorators 
An  effectively  balanced  fireplace  treatment  that  is  formal  without  losing  any  quality  of 
comfortable  homelikeness.    Note  the  careful  arrangement  of  color  spots  and  grouping 
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Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorators 
Formality  in  the  best  interpretation  of  the  word  is  expressed  in  this  inviting  group 
about  the  piano  in  the  living  room  of  Miss  Cudahy's  home  .   The  delicate  restraint 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  individual  pieces  and  their  arrangement  is  noteworthy 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorators 


Summer's  beauty  is  caught  and  imprisoned  in  Miss  Cudahy's  attractive  dining  room,  with 
its  floral  and  medallion  murals  which  cleverly  constitute  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration 
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The  house  built  to  bring  inside  the  maximum  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  as  seen  from  the  front.  Though  a  rambling  design 
like  this  may  cost  more  to  build  than  the  one  on  plain,  four-s<[uare  lines,  there  is  no  gainsaying  its  superior  attractiveness 


Building  for  Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air 


By  Alfred  Hopkins 


"V  OT  so  long  ago  we  unite  an  article, 
which  Country  Life  published  and  it 
pleased  us  to  call  it  "  Planning  for 
Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air."  Since  then, 
we  have  finished  plans  for  a  house  which  embodies 
very  particularly  the  ideas  there  expressed.  So  we 
wrote  the  Editor  and  told  him  all  about  it  and 
asked  him  how  he  would  like  some  good  plans 
and  illustrations  and  a  little  copy,  descriptive  of 
them.  We  suggested  that  we  entitle  our  next 
literary  effort  "Planning  for  Sunshine  and  Fresh 
Air — A  Specific  Example."  He  replied  to  our 
query  promptly,  in  phrases  of  great  beauty 
and  dignity,  that  he  liked  the  whole  idea — except 
the  title.  So  we  shall  proceed  with  the  idea, 
which  is,  as  aforesaid,  to  describe  a  specific  ex- 
ample in  planning  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
and  having  written  our  copy  on  that  thesis,  we 
shall  leave  it  to  the  Editor  to  give  it  a  name. 
And  we  hope  he  will  choose  something  beautiful 
— something  haunting,  high  sounding,  and  far 
reaching. 

Another  thing  happened  which  impelled  us 
to  this  further  effort,  to  set  forth  our  principles 


of  house  planning.  This  was  that  within  the 
space  n)  one  week  two  intending  house  builders 
told  us  that  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of  build- 
ing, because  when  they  got  through  with  all  the 
plans  which  the  architect  drew  they  found  they 
had  nothing  but  halls.  Now  if  you  like  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  in  your  home  the  first  things  to 
eliminate  are  halls.  I  hey  are  expensive  these 
days,  when  building  costs  are  high;  they  make 
much  extra  work  in  housekeeping  when  every 
effort  is  to  simplify  that  department  of  domestic 
activity;  they  keep  out  much  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  they  are  usually  ugly.  Some  day  when 
the  fit  is  upon  us,  we  want  to  take  a  plan  of  the 
average  house,  with  all  its  halls  and  passages, 
and  show  how  much  better  and  cheaper  and 
more  livable  that  house  might  be  made  without 
them.  And  there  have  been  one  or  two  recently 
published  designs  in  architectural  magazines 
which  would  serve  our  purpose  very  well.  Long, 
narrow  plans  they  were,  comprising  a  usual 
central  mass  with  the  usual  two  symmetrical 
wings  and  the  usual  long,  narrow  hallways 
running  through  them.    Center  halls  on  each 
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floor  with  all  the  rooms  opening  off  the  halls. 
Such  houses  as  these  we  like  to  call  boarding 
houses,  because  every  room  is  accessible  from 
a  hallway  and  you  can  get  to  every  room  without 
going  through  any  other  room,  or  any  space 
which  might  be  used  as  a  room.  This  is  the 
plan  for  your  perfect  boarding  house. 

It  is  also  the  kind  of  plan  at  one  time  de- 
manded by  that  tyrant  over  trivial  things, 
known  to  the  architect  as  "a  good  housekeeper." 
We  like  to  think  of  her  as  a  product  of  the 
Victorian  era  and  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  the 
jigsaw,  Lincrusta  Walton,  balloon  sleeves,  and 
Morris  chairs.  But  she  is  still  somewhat  among 
us,  though  I  sometimes  fancy  she  has  a  little 
softer  spirit  and  entertains  a  greater  willingness 
to  try  out  a  new  theory  or  consider  a  new  kind  of 
plan.  And  the  first  theory  we  propose  for  her 
in  home  building  is  the  elimination  of  halls  as 
far  as  possible.  This  means  going  through  one 
room  to  get  to  another  or  to  utilize  space  usually 
occupied  by  halls  for  rooms.  With  this  theory 
in  mind,  let  us  see  what  rooms  might  be  used 
for  some  such  purpose;  and  you  who  are  ac- 
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The  plan  of  the  second  floor  is 
interesting.  In  addition  to 
sunlight  and  cross  air  currents 
in  all  the  family  rooms,  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  four  ser- 
vants' rooms  occupying  the 
space  over  the  kitchen,  three 
have  two  exposures 


customed  to  rail  at  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  please  be  as  charitable 
as  you  can  to  the  theory,  while  we  are  proceeding 
with  our  discussion  of  it. 

Without  being  particular  as  to  order,  let  us 
suggest  first  the  dining  room,  as  an  apartment 
which  permits  such  usage.  A  dining  room  is  a 
room  made  comfortable  for  the  table  only  and  it 
is  really  uncomfortable  for  any  other  use.  Be- 
fore the  family  assembles  it  must  be  got  ready 
for  service,  flowers  arranged,  candles  trimmed, 
and  the  table  set.  Nobody  wants  to  use  the 
dining  room  while  this  is  going  on.  After  meals 
the  table  is  cleared,  the  room  swept  and  aired, 
for  the  odor  of  the  food  will  linger  in  it,  and  no- 
body wants  to  be  there  while  this  is  going  on. 
Consequently,  the  dining  room  properly  belongs 
to  the  servants  except  at  meal  times.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  servants  should  not  pass 
through  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  while  the 
family  are  not  there,  nor  leave  it  as  may  be  re- 
quired when  the  family  are  there.  This  all 
seems  very  reasonable,  but  there  have  been  many 
good  housekeepers  who  have  held  that  the 
dining  room  must  be  inviolate  and  not  used  as  a 
by-pass  for  the  domestics.  In  this  particular  it 
becomes  somewhat  like  the  old  parlor  in  its 
Victorian  sanctity — that  silent,  senseless  parlor, 
which  even  the  good  housekeepers  gave  up  years 
and  years  ago. 

Another  room  which  may  be  used  in  like  man- 
ner, though  not  by  the  servants,  is  the  living 
room.  What  can  be  more  natural  for  the  family 
or  their  guests  to  pass  through  the  family  room 
to  get  to  the  library,  say,  or  a  den,  or  a  billiard 
room  or  even  a  bedroom.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  a  hall  to  get  by  a  room  it  means  that 
that  room  has  lost  one  exposure — a  very  vital 
thing  to  lose.  Exposures  are  everything.  Cross 
light  and  cross  ventilation  are  essential  in  our 
climate,  and  housekeeping  should  be  contrived 
so  that  every  advantage  may  be  taken  of  these 
delightful  cross  currents.  Also  it  is  a  very 
normal  thing  to  go  through  a  dressing  room  to 
reach  an  important  bedroom,  though  the  dress- 
ing room  should  be  treated  in  a  decorative  way, 
which  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  do.  A  small 
amount  of  paneling  added  to  all  the  doors  re- 
quired for  the  clothes  cupboards  makes  a  paneled 
room  of  it  at  little  increased  cost.  These  small 
paneled  rooms  are  very  pretty,  and  in  them  we 
get  back  to  the  Elizabethan  meaning  of  the  word 
"closet."  Queen  Mary's  dressing  room  at 
Hampton  Court  was  called  a  closet.  Then  again 
a  servant's  room  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
communication,  if  desirable,  and  of  course  such 
a  room  should  be  delegated  to  the  servant  whose 
duties  take  her  through  that  particular  room  the 
most.  In  the  plan  accompanying  these  notes, 
communication  from  the  second  story  of  the 
servants'  portion  of  the  house  to  the  family 
portion  is  through  a  servant's  room.  To  have 
constructed  a  hallway  in  order  to  avoid  this 
would  have  meant  increasing  the  whole  servants' 
wing  to  a  size  and  at  a  cost  which  would  have 
been  entirely  unwarranted  in  the  light  of  benefits 
obtained. 


Another  thing  which  helps  immensely  in  the 
communication  from  one  part  of  the  home  to 
another  is  a  little  freer  use  of,  and  a  little  more 
liberal  attitude  toward,  that  sacred  thing  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  refer  to  as  "the  front 
stairs."  The  general  feeling  of  every  house 
builder  is  that  the  front  stairs  are  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  family  and  that  the  back  stairs 
are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  domestics.  We  are 
noi  proposing  anything  soGilbertian  as  to  suggesl 
reversing  this  tradition.  But  if  the  front  stairs 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  little  less  of  a  gesture, 
and  not  as  something  around  which  the  rest  of 
the  house  is  grouped,  it  would  help  to  economize 
space,  decrease  cost,  and  increase  comfort.  We 
remember  a  long  time  ago,  when  we  were  liter- 
ally fettered  to  an  office  stool — though  our  soul 
went  marching  on,  as  these  notes  may  tend  to 
show — that  our  boss  was  engaged  upon  a  large 
country  house.  It  was  our  lot  to  draw  out  the 
plans.  During  this  process  the  owner  and  his 
wife  came  in  one  afternoon.  They  appeared  to 
be  very  rich  and  the  air  seemed  filled  with  per- 
fumery and  affectations  till  we  came  to  think 
our  part  in  it  a  great  bore.  But  being  wise  we 
kept  our  own  mouth  closed  and  listened,  not 
without  a  little  impatience,  to  what  proceeded 
from  theirs.  And  all  the  talk  was  about  the 
stairway.  1  he  lady  wanted  this  so  arranged 
that  when  her  daughter,  Helen,  came  to  be 
married — which  couldn't  happen  for  many  years, 
as  Helen  was  a  baby  at  the  moment — she  could 
walk  across  the  balcony  and  come  down  the 
stairway,  with  her  veil,  her  train  and  her  orange 
blossoms,  the  picture  of  the  beautiful  young 
bride  which  Helen  was  to  be.  The  balcony 
landing  had  to  be  just  the  right  height  above  the 


floor  and  below  the  ceiling.  Helen  must  be 
seen  entire,  and  not  in  part.  To  achieve  this 
p<  1  lection  the  ceiling  had  to  be  raised,  and  the 
balcony  landing  lowered.  In  fact  all  the  plans 
hail  to  be  redrawn  to  meet  the  demand  of  that 
thrilling  moment,  when  Helen  had  elected  to 
leave  the  home  of  her  parents  to  establish  one 
of  her  own.  We  had  to  redraw  the  plans,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  always  remem- 
bered Helen. 

But  all  this  is  very  well.  The  wide  Colonial 
hall  with  its  graceful  stairway  at  the  end  is  as 
pretty  now  as  it  ever  was  when  it  is  well  done. 
lint  those  fine  wide  halls  and  sacred  front  stair- 
ways, while  not  without  effect,  entail  large  areas 
which  cannot  be  used  comfortably,  and  the  stair- 
ways themselves  must  be  so  disposed  that  they 
cannot  be  used  generally.  The  medieval  type 
of  stairway  is  just  as  interesting,  but  it  is  not  so 
conspicuous  or  pretentious.  Even  the  Italians, 
in  the  most  glorious  and  inspired  period  of  their 
building,  seldom  stressed  the  stairway.  Take 
such  an  important  palace  as  the  Earnese,  for 
instance,  and  the  stairway,  while  adequate,  is 
not  featured — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
theatre. 

Let  the  front  stairway  be  adequate  but  not 
over-emphasized.  If  treated  in  this  manner, 
especially  with  regard  to  its  location,  it  ma 
used  by  the  servants.  Yes,  that  sounds  crude,  but 
it  is  true  nevertheless.  And  it  is  sometimes  very 
convenient  to  have  this  possibility  to  fall  back  on. 
In  the  accompanying  plans  the  main  stairway  is 
so  placed  that  there  can  be  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  occasional  use  of  it  by  the  servants.  It  is 
entirely  removed  and  shut  off  from  the  main 
living  rooms  and  it  is  intentionally  so  designed 
and  located.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  hall  are 
to  be  paneled  to  the  ceiling  in  oak,  and  the  stair- 
way, treated  in  the  simplest  manner,  eventually 
loses  itself  in  the  paneling.  We  will  admit  that 
Helen's  journey  down  would  not  be  so  effective 
here  as  it  would  along  the  balcony  landing  we 
worked  out  for  her  so  many  years  ago.  But  every 
Helen  will  have  many  opportunities,  other  than 
those  afforded  by  her  stairway,  to  prove  that 
"handsome  is  as  handsome  does  and  pretty  don't 
make  porridge." 

But  let  us  continue  with  the  possibilities  for 
communication  afforded  by  the  stairway.  It  is 
frequently  much  more  economical  in  space  and 
cost  to  add  a  second  stairway  as  a  means  of  ac- 
cess to  second  story  rooms  than  to  provide  a  long 
hall  extended  to  the  desired  point.  The  old 
Colonial  builders  knew  this  trick  and  used  it  very 


On  the  first  floor  the  three  principal  rooms  (dining  room,  living  room,  and  library)  are  all  on  different 
levels,  and  the  living  room  and  library  both  have  four  exposures — a  notable  achievement  in  designing 
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advantageously.  You  will  frequently  find  that 
added  wings  have  their  own  stairways,  and  that 
communication  to  second  story  rooms  is  to  be 
had  only  on  the  first  story.  This  is  entirely 
sufficient  and  in  the  accompanying  plans  this 
system  has  been  used.  The  private  stairway 
from  the  library  provides  independent  access  to 
the  three  bedrooms  over.  These  rooms  belong 
to  the  three  boys  in  the  family.  This  arrange- 
ment made  a  great  hit,  not  only  with  the  family, 
but  with  the  three  boys.  It  was  much  simpler 
to  put  another  stairway  here  than  to  plan  a  long 
second  story  hallway  to  provide  access  to  all 
the  second  story  rooms. 

We  should  like  now  to  take  up  the  problem  and 
the  plan  in  i  little  more  intimate  detail,  and  dis- 
cuss both  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  general 
observations.  The  house  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  master,  his  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  a  daughter.  There  were 
to  be  three  rooms  for  servants,  besides  accommo- 
dations for  an  old  nurse,  whose  room  and  bath  is 
in  the  third  story.  The  youngest  child  is  very 
near  the  voting  age  and  it  was  assumed  that  as 
the  years  went  on,  the  family  would  be  growing 
smaller  rather  than  larger,  therefore  the  sleeping 
rooms  particularly  were  kept  somewhat  to  mini- 
mum sizes.  We  like  to  record  that  the  family 
life  is  delightful  and  one  phase  of  it,  which  par- 
ticular!}' appealed  to  us,  was  that  it  is  now  the 
custom  in  the  old  home  .for  all  to  meet  in  the 
mother's  room,  about  bedtime,  and  in  friendly 
fashion  discuss  the  details  of  the  day  and  dally 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  morrow.  In  the  new 
home  the  sitting  room  on  the  second  story  will 
provide  the  background  for  this  amiable  inter- 
change of  anecdote  and  prophecy.  It  is  a  good 
room.  Additional  height  is  given  it  by  running 
the  ceiling  up  into  the  attic,  and  the  fine  bay  gives 
it  a  southerly,  easterly,  and  westerly  exposure. 
This  ordinarily  would  be  a  second  story  hall; 
though  the  front  stairs  enter  it  directly,  it  is  not 
a  hall  in  any  sense,  but  a  room.  "Yes,  but  is  it 
not  woefully  lacking  in  privacy?"  you  may  say; 
the  answer  to  that  query  is  "No,"  because  this 
room  is  primarily  for  use  in  the  evening.  I  here 
is  no  occasion  for  any 
servant  to  be  any- 
where near  it  unless 
summoned  there.  So 
the  usual  barren 
second  story  hall, 
generally  useless  ex- 
cept as  a  place  in 
which  to  receive  the 
sacred  front  stairs, 
can,  with  a  little 
thought,  be  converted 
into  just  such  a  com- 
fortable lounge  or 
rendezvous. 

\\  e  have  said  that 
the  second  story  sit- 
ting room  has  its 
ceiling  extended  into 
the  attic.  As  there  is 
more  attic  than  re- 
quired for  the  pur- 
poses usually  devoted 
to  it,  a  portion  may 
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well  be  sacrificed  to  dignify  and  embellish  a  second 
story  room.  In  like  manner  we  have  increased 
the  height  of  the  living  room  by  lowering  the 
floor,  eliminating  the  usual  cellar  beneath  it. 
In  a  house  of  this  character  it  is  not  necessary 
to  excavate  under  its  entire  area.  Only  the 
kitchen  wing  has  a  full  height  cellar.  There  has 
been  much  money  wasted  in  cellars.  Floor  area 
here  is  the  most  expensive  of  any  in  the  home 
and  is  the  least  desirable.  A  low  space  below 
the  first  floor  is  easier  to  heat  and  keep  warm 
and  cheaper  to  excavate.  A  four  foot  height 
for  pipes  is  all  that  is  required  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Extending  the  living  room  into  what 
would  ordinarily  be  the  cellarage  gives  additional 
height  to  the  principal  room  at  a  very  nominal 
cost. 

And  may  we  point  out  the  immense  artistic 
value  in  giving  different  sized  rooms  different 
heights  of  ceiling?  Going  up  and  down  steps 
here  and  there  is  always  attractive,  and  the  charm 
of  different  rooms  at  different  levels  is  noticeably 
brought  out  in  the  delightful  old  homes  of  Eng- 
land, where  various  wings  have  been  built  at 
various  times.  We  all  go  abroad  and  rave  about 
these  simple  and  charming  effects — over  there. 
Then  we  come  back  here,  and  the  good  house- 
keeper, in  consultation  with  her  friends,  com- 
mences to  simplify  matters  principally  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  servants — that  point  of  view 
being  always  established  by  herself  and  never 
by  the  servants.  And  the  master  of  the  house 
then  brings  his  practical  business  judgment  to 
bear  upon  the  problem,  and  the  usual  result  is 
that  two  level  and  uniform  slices  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  are  established  in  which  the  archi- 
tect endeavors  to  lay  out  a  first  and  second  story 
plan.  And  the  house  is  built  accordingly.  Then 
a  few  observing  people  occasionally  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  why  there  is  so  little  originality 
in  our  domestic  architecture,  and  why  one  so 
rarely  sees  a  home  that  he  really  would  like  to 
have  as  Ins  own. 

In  the  accompanying  plans  the  three  principal 
rooms— the  dining  room,  living  room,  and  library 
—are  all  on  different  levels,  and  please  note  that 
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the  library  and  living  room  each  has  four  ex- 
posures and  the  dining  room  three.  The  wings 
are  so  disposed  that  a  fine  court  or  terrace  is 
formed  on  the  south  between  the  library  and 
kitchen  wings.  1  he  garage  also  has  its  doors 
open  toward  the  south,  a  sheltered  point  of  the 
compass.  Additional  protection  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  high  enclosing  wall  which  acts 
not  only  as  a  windbreak,  but  screens  the  work 
at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  provides  a  place 
where  untidy  things  may  have  a  brief  existence 
with  as  little  offence  as  possible. 

The  servants'  sleeping  rooms  occupy  the  second 
story  of  the  kitchen  wing  and  these  are  all  good 
rooms — three  have  two  exposures.  Access  to 
the  family  portion  of  the  second  story  is  had 
through  one,  as  before  noted. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  plans  the  architect, 
perhaps  pushing  his  theories  a  little  too  far, 
wanted  to  omit  the  hallway  beyond  the  attic 
stairs  and  put  this  extra  space  into  the  guest 
room.  This  would  have  obliged  the  maid — only 
one — to  use  the  front  stairs  when  the  guest  room 
was  occupied.  But  this  suggestion  was  over- 
ruled, and  perhaps  wisely.  The  guest  room  is 
large  enough,  though  the  house  was  widened 
a  foot  to  make  it  so,  and  the  convenience  of 
this  rear  hallway  may  prove  to  be  considera- 
ble. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  a  first  glance  at  the  plans, 
that  the  house  sprawls  around  on  the  ground  and 
is  unduly  extended.  There  are  many  corners, 
and  an  old-fashioned  idea  is  that  every  corner 
adds  cost.  It  does — a  little.  There  is  another 
old-fashioned  idea  which  insists  that  the  cheapest 
type  of  building  is  a  plain,  square  box;  that  its 
periphery  encloses  the  greatest  floor  area  for  the 
amount  of  exterior  wall.  It  does.  All  that  is 
a  sad,  solemn  fact.  And  those  ideas  have  per- 
sisted for  several  decades.  If  you  are  interested 
to  see  what  they  have  led  to,  look  about  you. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  average  human  being 
is  satisfied  if  he  receives  his  money's  worth,  and 
the  rambling  plan  yields  enough  in  return  to 
qualify  absolutely  on  that  specification  for  satis- 
faction. Such  a  plan  provides  sunshine  and  fresh 
air.  It  gives  endless 
combinations  in  ar- 
tistic grouping  and 
silhouette.  It  forms 
attractive  and  useful 
courts,  which  in  turn 
yield  delightful  places 
for  planting  and  fur- 
nishing. Such  a  man- 
ner of  house  planning 
has  everything  to 
commend  it,  and  not 
least  among  its  vir- 
tues is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  pleasant  and 
refreshing  change 
from  the  usual  type 
— the  type  which  has 
been  influenced 
throughout  its  de- 
velopment by  the 
theories  of  economy 
exemplified  in  the 
plain  square  box. 


One  of  the  numerous  merits  of  the  irregular  plan  is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  little 
courts  for  planting,  and  sheltered  terraces  that  can  be  utilized  for  outdoor  living  rooms, 
like  this  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  between  the  library  and  kitchen  wings 


The  Country  Life  House 

The  Subject  of  This  Month's  Cover 
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IGHT  now  is  probably  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  house  which  we  are  building 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
on  North  Street  between  White  Plains 
and  Rye.  It  is  just  at  that  interesting  period  of 
construction  when  it  has  form  and  some  beauty, 
yet  the  constructive  features  of  it  can  still  be 
examined  and  one  can  learn  how  houses  should  be 
built  if  they  are  to  endure.  The  structure  of  a 
house  is  naturally  its  most  important  part,  and 
although  it  is  the  beautiful  shell  of  a  house  that 
appeals  to  most  of  us,  it  is  the  internal  frame  that 
we  should  examine  the  closest.  This  can  still  be 
done  at  the  Country  Life  house. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  lithograph  of  the 
house  done  by  J.  Floyd  Yewell,  and  on  the  cover 
of  this  month's  issue  of  Country  Life  is  a  paint- 
ing by  Mr.  Yewell  of  the  same  subject.  Since 
these  were  made  there  have  been  one  or  two 
changes  developed  by  the  architects.  These 
changes  have  been  entirely  in  the  nature  of  im- 
provements directed  toward  making  the  house  a 
little  more  nearly  perfect.  For  instance,  to  give  a 
southern  exposure  to  the  east  room  on  the  second 
floor,  a  dormer  has  been  cut  in  the  broad  roof 
directly  over  the  living  room  windows.  On  the 
drawing  above,  this  would  appear  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  two  front  gables  which  represent  the 
dining  room  and  the  entrance  hall.  I  he  living 
room  windows  can  be  seen  directly  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  gable.  The  dormer  will  be  fitted 
with  double  casement  windows  to  conform  to  the 
fenestration  of  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Other  alterations  on  the  second  floor  will  add 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  two  master's 
rooms.  A  door  cut  from  the  easterly  chamber 
into  the  bathroom  will  improve  the  planning  of 
this  room.  Then  in  the  westerly  room  a  number 
of  changes  will  take  place.  The  north  corner  and 
the  east  corner  are  going  to  be  closed  in.  The 
north  corner  will  be  made  into  a  closet.  In  the 
east  corner  will  be  put  a  shower  stall  and  wash 


basin.  The  bathroom  between  the  two  chambers 
will  still  serve  both  rooms. 

Other  changes  in  the  plan  have  added  size  to 
the  house.  About  four  thousand  cubic  feet  have 
been  added  in  working  out  the  original  drawings 
and  this  may  bring  the  cost  somewhat  above 
#35,000.  The  cubic  footage  is  now  52,000,  an 
increase  of  7,000  cubic  feet  over  the  figures  given 
in  our  October  number.  Four  thousand  cubic 
feet  are  additions  and  the  remaining  3,000  cubic 
feet  are  in  the  cellar,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  original  figures.  The  size  of  cellars  varies  so 
with  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  heating  equipment 
used,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  include 
this  space  in  the  estimated  cubic  footage  of  a  house. 

In  the  Country  Life  house  the  main  cellar, 
including  the  laundry  and  the  boiler  room,  is 
under  the  entrance  hallway.  An  excavation  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep  has  been  made  under  all  the 
rest  of  the  first  floor  to  insure  against  dampness. 
The  foundations  of  the  house  are  made  of  a  stone 
wall  built  up  out  of  the  local  granite  excavated  on 
the  spot.  The  joints  are  thickly  mortared  and 
well  pointed  up.  This  foundation  wall  is  really 
a  beautiful  thing,  straight  and  strong.  It  rests 
in  all  cases,  both  around  the  cellar  and  around 
the  shallow  waterproofing  excavations,  directly 
on  solid  rock — the  same  solid  granite  which  was 
blasted  out  to  make  a  cellar  for  the  house.  Thus 
the  house  rests  on  a  granite  foundation  and  is  as 
solid  as  Gibraltar. 

The  additions  to  the  house  were  made  in  a 
number  of  places.  First  of  all  it  was  decided  to 
widen  the  hall  leading  into  the  guest  chamber  on 
the  first  floor.  If  you  will  look  at  the  completed 
floor  plan  on  page  70  of  the  October  issue  you 
will  see  what  we  mean.  Notice,  too,  in  the 
drawing  that  the  ell  connecting  the  guest  chamber 
on  the  right  with  the  main  body  of  the  house  has 
the  same  roof  line  as  the  rest  of  that  part  of  the 
house.  But  on  the  original  plans  the  narrowness 
of  the  ell  would  have  broken  the  roof  line  at  the 
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back  of  the  house.  It  could  not  have  had  the 
same  pitch  as  the  roof  of  the  guest  chamber. 
Therefore,  the  ell  connecting  the  guest  chamber 
and  house  was  widened  five  feet  and  a  foyer,  or 
dressing  room,  8  feet  4  inches  by  10  feet  8  inches 
was  made  out  of  the  hallway.  This  little  room 
could  also  be  used  as  a  card  room. 

Another  addition  to  the  house  will  add  greatly 
to  the  convenience  of  the  garage.  This  addition 
will  consist  of  a  passageway  3  feet  2  inches  wide 
from  the  pantry  through  to  the  garage.  The 
passageway  will  be  added  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  and  will  increase  the  width  of  this  wing 
as  the  foyer  increased  the  width  of  the  east  wing. 
Furthermore  the  loft  space  over  the  garage  has 
been  improved  to  serve  as  added  storage  space 
for  the  house. 

All  these  changes  and  additions  are  the  result 
of  careful  thought  and  analysis  by  the  architects. 
They  did  not  stop  figuring  when  the  original  plans 
were  drawn.  I  hese  latest  developments  will  be 
seen  to  improve  the  convenience  and  hvabihty 
of  the  house.  Patterson  &  Willcox,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  are  the  architects  and  builders  of  this 
house,  and  they  have,  besides  developing  a  fine 
plan  and  designing  a  beautiful  house,  carefully  di- 
rected its  building  so  that  we  feel  confident  we  can 
point  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  nearly  perfect  houses 
of  its  size  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

I  iiis  will  be  our  last  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
work  being  done  on  this  house  and  we  should  like 
to  urge  all  who  can  to  make  a  visit  to  it,  either 
now,  while  it  is  still  incompleted,  or  within  a 
month  or  two  before  the  tenants  move  in.  The 
house  is  on  the  north  side  of  North  Street  about 
two  miles  from  the  Harrison  station  and  a  little 
more  than  that  from  the  White  Plains  station. 
It  is  marked  with  an  attractive  signboard  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  missing  it.  Those  who  do 
not  live  near  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to 
write  us,  or  the  architects,  for  information  about 
any  problems  relative  to  this  type  of  house. 


Photograph  by  Brown  &  Rehbaum,  Inc. 
By  the  use  of  a  highly  crossed  and  figured  walnut  this  wainscoting  attains  a  most 
decorative  effect,  each  panel  of  matched  wood  being  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  plain 
walnut.    Dining  room  in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  residence  of  Mr.  J.  lloyt  Smith 


Photograph  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 
Severely  architectural  in  treatment,  this  paneling  forms  a  dignified  background  for  the  fine  old  eighteenth  century  furniture,  and  the 
mellowness  of  tone  inherent  in  walnut  adds  the  final  touch  that  makes  for  perfect  harmony.    The  Harkness  residence,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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Photograph  by  Drix  Duryea  Lewis  Co,t  Albro  arch;tect 

The  restrained  beauty  of  this  room  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  home  in  New  York  City  is  beyond 
praise.    Paneled  and  beamed  in  walnut,  it  is  finished  in  the  Italian  manner  in  polychrome 


Not  only  is  there  ;i  wide  range  of  color  from 
lightest  brown  through  dark  nut-browns  to  the 
black  of  the  bog  walnut,  but  there  is  an  end- 
less combination  of  matched  (inures  to  be  had. 
1  hese  are  obtainable  owing  to  the  characteris- 
tic design  in  the  wood  and  to  the  various 
methods  of  cutting  the  logs,  many  different 
ways  being  employed.  Another  contribution 
to  variety  is  the  burl.  If  you  have  ever  seen 
a  walnut  tree  with  a  huge  knot  or  burl  grow- 
ing from  its  side,  you  have  seen  the  source 
from  which  burl  walnut  is  obtained.  The 
knots  are  sliced,  the  result  being  a  bird's-eye 
or  peacock  tail  pattern.  The  stump  yields  the 
most  diverse  patterns  of  wavy  ripples  caused 
by  the  process  of  growth.  When  a  particularly 
elaborate  treatment  is  desired  the  panels  are 
center  matched.  This  is  a  highly  decorative 
arrangement  and  is  often  seen  in  the  back  of 
a  jeweler's  display  window  or  for  an  over- 
mantel. 

In  a  picturesque  cottage  where  expense  had 
to  be  considered,  w  ithout,  however,  the  sacri- 
fice of  good  taste,  a  most  engaging  walnut 
library  was  carried  into  reality.  The  nucleus 
of  the  room  was  a  carved  walnut  mantel,  the 
spoil  of  a  treasure  hunt.  The  casement  win- 
dows were  of  the  deeply  recessed  type  and  had 
panes  of  yellow  Venetian  glass,  divided  by 
leaded  mullions.  Quaint  figures  were  etched 
on  a  few  of  the  panes.  The  window  frames 
and  the  rest  of  the  trim  were  of  walnut,  as  were 
the  carpenter-built  bookcases  which  lined  the 
wall  to  a  height  of  four  feet.    Over  the  book- 


Paneling 
in 

Walnut 

By  Jane  C.  Holberton 


Photograph  by  Mott  Studios  Elmer  Grey,  architect 

This  living  room,  in  the  Los  Angeles  residence  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Bowen.  has  a  conventionalized  motif,  always  in  good 
taste,  whose  formality  is  softened  and  enriched  by  the  nut-brown  coloring  of  the  walnut  paneling  and  woodwork 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorator  Thomas  Ellett,  architect 

In  this  trophy  room  walnut  was  selected  as  the  proper 
setting  for  the  display  of  the  owner's  interesting  collec- 
tion. The  room  is  paneled  solidly  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
Residence  of  Mr.  Z.  Marshall  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass. 


"ALNUT  is  widely  used  and  is 
capable  of  many  interpreta- 
tions. As  a  paneling  it  is 
most  appropriate  wherever 
one  is  desirous  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  dignity  and  restraint.  Equally,  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  handling  one  may  achieve 
an  effect  of  less  formality.  It  possesses 
an  underlying  depth  that  conveys  a  sense 
of  sophistication,  and  the  soft  brown  shades 
of  its  natural  color  give  a  restful,  mellow 
quality  that  is  most  pleasing. 

Unless  one  has  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  matter  one  can  hardly  realize  the  in- 
finite variety  of  walnut  available.  Therein 
lies  one  of  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  wood. 


cases  the  walls  were  plastered,  then  tinted 
a  soft  deep  yellow  with  a  hint  of  red  in  it. 
A  few  parge  figures  were  worked  in  the  wall 
the  more  completely  to  carry  out  the  Eng- 
lish atmosphere.  The  ceiling  was  coved. 
The  tops  of  the  walnut  bookcases  were 
waxed  and  a  number  of  rare  figurines  were 
placed  thereon,  and  always  bowls  of  cut 
flowers.  The  Oriental  rugs  did  not  hide  but 
rather  emphasized  the  feature  that  gave  the 
final  touch — a  floor  intriguingly  laid  with 
alternating  strips  of  oak  and  walnut.  The 
walnut  was  a  dark  brown  color  whose  beauty 
was  brought  out  by  the  contrast  with  the 
deep  yellow  of  the  oak.  When  waxed  and 
polished  it  was  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty. 
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The  New  Type  of  Stone  House 


By  Jo  Pennington 


CERTAIN  lady,  noted  among  her 
friends  for  the  exquisite  taste  she 
displayed  in  the  decoration  and 
_  arrangement  of  her  home,  was  once 
complimented  by  a  visitor.  "What  I  don't 
understand,"  said  the  guest,  looking  about  the 
room  for  some  key  to  its  harmonious  atmos- 
phere, "what  I  don't  understand  is  hozc  you  do 
it." 

"Ah,"  said  the  lady  of  good  taste,  "one  must 
be  absolutely  ruthless."  This  was  the  key  that 
her  visitor  sought:  ruthlessness.  "  I  had  a  Chinese 
vase  of  undertermined  period  given  me  by  my 
aunt  Mary;  I  had  a  floor  lamp  with  a  rose- 
colored  shade,  a  wedding  present  from  a  business 
friend;  a  mirror  with  a  polychrome  frame  from  a 
bridge  friend  whose  selective  powers  began  and 
ended  in  the  game;  and  the  little  sofa  on  which 
my  father  proposed  to  my  mother — they  all  had 
to  go.  Aunt  Mary  has  cut  me  out  of  her  will;  the 
business  friend  has  severed  all  connections  with 
my  husband's  company;  my  mother,  fortunately, 
willed  the  sofa  to  my  sister,  and  my  bridge  friend 
has  carried  her  helpful  losses  elsewhere;  but  I 
have  been  ruthless!" 

The  stone  houses  built  in  Westport,  Conn., 
by  Frazier  Peters  suggest  the  same  ruthless 
elimination  of  meaningless  detail. 
They  are  executed  according  to  the 
designs  and  after  the  many  theories 
of  Ernest  Flagg,  Esq.,  New  York  archi- 
tect. In  building  them,  fortunately, 
the  ruthlessness  could  be  carried  out 
on  paper  and  no  sacrifice  of  material 
had  to  be  made.  Mr.  Flagg  himself 
speaks  with  authority  of  the  supreme 
sacrifice  which  the  builder  of  a  small 
house  must  make;  the  one  really  im- 
portant sacrifice  to  which  the  owner- 
to-be  must  consent  if  he  wishes  his 
home  to  be  at  once  permanent,  beauti- 
ful, and  inexpensive.  He  must  some- 
how be  won  over — and  that  it  is  a 
difficult  task  Mr.  Flagg  does  not  deny 
— to  the  sacrifice  of  ugliness.  For  it 
is  on  ugliness  that  an  appreciable  por- 
tion of  the  money  spent  on  suburban 
and  countrv  homes  is  wasted.  The 


only  comfort  the  spectator  derives  from  his  con- 
templation of  all  the  houses  built  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Jerry,  Inc.  is  that  they  will  necessarily 
be  short-lived. 

The  very  word  home  implies  a  long-lived  house. 
It  is  a  place  where  children  are  born,  grow  up, 
whence  they  depart,  and  to  which  they  may  ulti- 
mately return.  The  child  born  in  an  ordinary 
suburban  house  might  grow  up  in  it  and  would, 
if  he  had  an  esthetic  sense,  certainly  depart  from 
it;  but  if  he  were  to  return  to  it  in  his  old  age  he 
would  find  that  it  had  an  even  shorter  span  of 
life  than  he  had  himself.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  houses  now  being  built  in  W  estport  should 
not  outlive  many  generations.  There  is  little 
about  them  that  is  perishable;  and  in  a  village 
full  of  Colonial  houses  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
a  century  or  two,  these  dwellings  rise  with  perfect 
dignity,  confident  of  their  ability  to  compete 
with  their  older  neighbors  in  beauty  of  design 
and  permanence  of  construction.  No  more 
subtle  compliment  can  be  paid  them  than  that 
the  owners  of  the  old  houses — show  places,  manv 
of  them — do  not  resent  the  presence  of  the  new- 
comers but  admit  quite  simply  that  these  stone 
houses  will  probably  themselves  be  the  show- 
places  of  the  future. 


Detail  of  stonework,  showing  the 
appearance  of  the  finished  wall 


The  stone  house  which  Mr.  Frazier  Peters  built  for  himself  at  Westport.  Conn.,  after  the  designs  of  the  well- 
known  architect  Ernest  Flagg.  who  inaugurated  the  new  type  of  construction  that  is  popularizing  the  stone 
house.    Immediately  above  is  the  garage,  which  is  integral  with  the  house  and  has  sleeping  rooms  above 
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The  house  of  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  the 
historian,  author  of  "The  History  of 
Mankind,"  stands  back  a  little  from 
the  road  in  a  piece  of  ground  unre- 
in \  ed  by  trees  or  shrubbery.  Whether 
Mr.  Van  Loon  intends  to  "landscape" 
the  place  or  not  is  unknown  to  the 
writer;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
does  not.  The  house  is  so  perfectly 
Dutch  in  its  setting  and  outline  that 
when  the  ambassador  from  Holland 
visited  his  distinguished  compatriot 
he  remarked:  "Well,  Hendrik,  all  it 
needs  is  the  windmill." 

Inside  the  house  the  theories  of  the 
designer,  Mr.  Flagg,  have  been  per- 
fectly combined  with  the  taste  of  the 
Dutch  owner.  According  to  the  archi- 
tect, every  home  has  six  parts:  the 
public  part — dining,  living,  and  draw- 
ing rooms;  the  sleeping  apartments;  means  of 
communication  such  as  corridors  and  stairways; 
service  parts — kitchen,  laundry,  furnace  rooms, 
etc;  the  storage  places;  and  the  parts  providing 
for  outdoor  life  such  as  verandas,  lawns,  gardens 
and  walks.  In  the  Van  Loon  house  these  units 
have  been  kept  quite  distinct.  The  bedrooms 
are  all  at  one  end  of  the  house  and  are  joined  with 
each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  house  by  very 
short  corridors.  That  is  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  Flagg  houses;  they  minimize  this 
communication  space  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
The  central  part  of  the  house  is  given  up  to  a 
huge  studio-living  room,  with  a  beautifully  simple 
fireplace  and  a  tiny  balcony  above  it;  and  an  ex- 
quisite dining  room  in  front.  At  the  end  of  the 
house  opposite  the  bedrooms  is  the  kitchen  and  the 
furnace  room,  the  latter  in  a  little  lean-to  section 
that  just  saves  the  outline  of  the  house  from  a  too 
rigid  balance. 

Mr.  Flagg  is  responsible  for  the  general  design 
and  theories  on  which  these  houses  are  built,  but 
individual  architects  modify  them  to  suit  the 
individual  taste  of  the  builders.  The  particular 
architect  who  drew  the  plans  for  the  Van  Loon 
house  placed  an  imposing  entrance  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  facade  to  mark  the  chief  entrance  to 
it.  The  Van  Loons  protested,  but  the  architect 
was  adamant;  a  house  must  have  its  principal 
entrance  featured.  It  was  well  under  way  when 
the  Van  Loons  asserted  themselves  strongly 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  it  removed. 
Anyone  who  drives  through  the  suburbs  of  New 
^  ork  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  studying  this 
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architectural  fixation,  this  iron-bound  tradition 
about  "front  doors."  Every  possible  device  is 
used  to  center  the  interest  upon  them.  Probablv 
the  next  step  will  be  to  fix  a  spotlight  upon  it  so 
that  its  importance  may  be  properly  staged 
The  Van  Loons  wisely  realized  that  nothing  could 
add  variety  to  a  facade  already  enlivened  by  three 
doors  and  three  windows  of  delightfully  vary- 
Big  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Peters  has  built  for  him- 
self is  quite  unlike  the  Van  Loon  house  though 
built,  like  it.  according  to  the  general  designs  and 
theories  of  Mr.  Flagg.  Its  outline  is  totally 
different  and — if  it  were  not  old-fashioned  to  talk 
about  a  house  having  a  front  and  back — one 
might  say  that  it  turns  its  back  upon  the  road. 
Along  this  road  side  is  a  delightful  series  of  doors 
and  windows,  the  former  having  green  slatted 
shutters  that  insure  privacy  and  coolness  and  give 
a  novel  variety  to  its  aspect.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Peters  house  is  the 
little  terrace  that  fits  in  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  house  at  the  back  and  is  an  unusual  form 
of  veranda.  Facing  east,  this  space  is  sunny  at 
breakfast  time  and  cool  at  afternoon  tea;  and 
placed  as  it  is,  so  that  the  house  almost  surrounds 
it,  it  becomes  part  of  the  home  as  no  porch  or 
veranda  could  hope  to  do.  It  is  in  the  very  em- 
brace of  the  house's  extended  arms. 

One  difficulty  which  Mr.  Peters  has  met  suc- 
cessfully in  his  house  is  the  solution  of  the  garage 
problem.  The  ordinary  house  owner  evades  the 
problem  and  resigns  himself  to  a  little  wooden 
outhouse  that  is  an  excrescence  disfiguring  his 
land.  In  those  instances  where  he  tries  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  house,  he  too  often  merely  gives  the 
effect  of  an  apartment  over  a  garage;  the  home 
becomes  secondary  to  it.  But  in  Mr.  Peters's 
house  it  is  not  treated  as  if  it  were  something  to 
be  ashamed  of.  The  dormers  in  the  bedroom 
above  it  take  away  any  sense  of  bareness  that 
the  doors  might  give,  and  the  doors  themselves, 
by  reason  of  their  rounded  tops  and  the  carefully 
chosen  hinges  which  have  a  definite  ornamental 
value,  prove  the  possibility  of  making  the  garage 
a  contributing  factor  to  the 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  utility', 
of  one's  dwelling.  One  rea- 
son why  the  ordinary  garage 
is  so  homely  an  adjunct  to 
a  house  is  because  its  doors 
are  so  big.  Mr.  Peters  dis- 
covered that  these  doors  are 
still  being  made  to  admit 
the  old  type  of  motor  car 
which  was  much  bigger  than 
the  cars  being  made  to-day. 
He  measured  the  standard 
car  now  on  the  market  and 
was  able  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  doors  considerably. 

The  walls  in  all  of  these 
houses  are  made  of  stone, 
because  that  is  the  most  en- 
during natural  substance 
known,  and  the  stone  is  re- 
inforced with  concrete  in  a 
most  unusual  way.  The  walls 
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Typically  Dutch  in  outline  and  setting — the  new  type  of  stone  house  at  West  port  which  Mr.  Peters 
built  for  Hendnk  Willem  van  Loon.   It  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  ideas  of  owner  and  architect 


are  built  by  placing  the  natural  stone  in  forms, 
with  the  flattest  side  flush  with  the  outer  face  of 
the  form,  and  then  shoveling  the  concrete  into  the 
form  behind  them.  No  mortar  is  placed  between 
the  stones  as  they  are  laid  in  the  forms,  but  they 
are  put  in  dry,  just  like  pieces  of  mosaic,  and  the 
mortar  is  squeezed  into  the  joints  after  the  forms 
are  removed.  This  method  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Flagg  theory  of  house  building.  Mr. 
Peters  follows  it  almost  exactlv  but  has  found 


The  Van  Loon  house  from  the  rear.  The  kitchen  and  furnace  room  are  at  the  left,  the  latter 
occupying  the  little  lean-to  that  just  saves  the  outline  of  the  house  from  a  too-rigid  balance 


The  beautifully  simple  fireplace  in  the  Van  Loon  huge 
studio-living  room.  All  the  interior  trim  is  in  pecky  cypress 


that  the  use  of  metal  in- 
stead of  wooden  forms  is 
more  economical  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Peters  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  roofing 
materials  and  believes 
that  the  best  and  most 
economical  solution  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the 
use  of  unlabeled  slate. 
Of  course  where  an  arch- 
itect must  specify  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  slate,  it  is 
simplest  to  name  a  known 
brand;  but  where  the 
builder  is  also  a  kind  of 
architect-adapter,  as  Mr. 
Peters  is,  he  may  save 
his  client  money  if  he 
knows  the  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  slate. 


Mr.  Peters  has  found  one  that  costs  no  more  than 
shingles  for  roofing  and  is  far  more  beautiful  and 
durable. 

His  experience  with  hinges  is  one  of  the  many 
amusing  incidents  that  brighten — or  perhaps 
darken — the  life  of  a  contractor.  He  saw  abroad 
some  H  hinges  that  were  both  strong  and  beauti- 
ful, and  upon  inquiry  learned  that  they  were 
made  in  America.  He  ordered  a  small  quantity 
of  them  for  his  own  house  and  they  were  de- 
livered; but  when  he  placed 
the  rest  of  his  order,  the 
manufacturer  refused  to  fill 
it  because  these  particular 
hinges  were  made  for  export 
only  and  could  not  be  sold 
in  this  country.  They  are 
able  to  market  here  a  higher 
priced  hinge  and  therefore 
will  not  give  our  builders  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  price. 
They  make  an  L  hinge  that 
is  good  to  look  at  but  not 
heavy  enough  for  swinging 
doors  and  casements.  The 
ordinary  stock  hinge  they 
offer  is  so  crude  and  so 
homely  an  object  that  no 
self-respecting  builder  will 
use  it.  The  H  hinges,  al- 
though machine-made,  com- 
pare favorably  with  the 
hand-made  hinges  found  in 
the  old  Connecticut  houses; 
and  while  modem  repro- 
ductions of  these  old  hinges  can  be  bought, 
they  are  too  expensive  to  be  considered  in  houses 
being  built  with  an  eye  to  economy.  Another 
interesting  adaptation  made  by  Mr.  Peters  is 
in  his  use  of  these  hinges.  They  were  really  in- 
tended for  use  as  butts,  but  by  placing  them  flat 
on  the  door  and  the  frame,  they  served  the  same 
purpose  and  were  definitely  ornamental  as  well. 

When  the  plasterers  were  finishing  the  walls 
about  the  casement  windows,  Mr.  Peters  in- 
structed them  to  true  up  the  edge  as  well  as  they 
could  without  using  an  iron  brace.  This  is  a 
small  incident  but  a  significant  one.  It  gives 
the  embrasure  a  flexible  outline  that  the  rigidity 
of  an  iron  brace  would  have  spoiled  completely. 
It  is  just  the  difference  between  a  line  drawn  by 
an  artist  and  one  drawn  with  a  ruler.  The  in- 
side of  the  room  on  all  plastered  edges  has  just 
enough  irregularity  to  give  the  apartment  char- 
acter— the  same  character  that  makes  a  hand- 
made antique  preferable  to  a  factory-made  piece. 
In  the  selection  of  wood  for  interior  finish, 
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Mr.  Peters  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  taking 
into  consideration 
many  varieties  ordinar- 
ily rejected  by  builders. 
He  finally^  d  e  c  i  d  e  d 
upon  pecky.  cypress  for 
his  own  and  the  ,\  an 
Loon  house.  It  is  a 
curious  wood,  very 
light  in  color,  and  with 
many  holes  in  it — 
holes  that  look  like  the 
worm  holes  in  old  fur- 
niture only  they  are 
bigger.  The  effect, 
though  the  wood  is 
new,  is  that  of  old 
wood  and  the  play  of 
light  upon  it  creates 
curious  and  interest- 
ing shadows.  The 
wood  is  used  in  the 
South  for  ordinary 
building  but  in  the 

North  it  has  been  limited  to  greenhouses,  be- 
cause it  does  not  easily  rot.  Mr.  Van  Loon, 
struck  by  its  curious  name,  said  that  it  was  called 
"pecky"  because  they  undoubtedly  hired  large 
numbers  of  woodpeckers  to  bore  holes  in  it! 

Mr.  Flagg  in  his  book  on  small  house  design 
savs  that  the  most  economical  way  to  build  a 
house  is  to  apply  to  its  design  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  art  and  architecture  and 
depend  upon  them  entirely  for  beauty,  rather 
than  upon  the  use  of  ornament  or  expensive 
materials.  In  the  much  admired  Colonial  period, 
he  points  out,  types  of  houses  were  few  but  there 
was  great  varietv  in  design.  I  his  is  the  nucleus 
of  his  own  idea;  the  general  type  is  always  the 
same — a  stone  house  built  without  a  cellar,  hav- 
ing low  walls,  casement  windows  opening  inward, 
and  the  whole  designed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  erected.  I  his  is  the  germ  of 
his  idea;  but  there  is  a  possibility  for  infinite 
variety  in  the  adaptation  of  this  general  plan  to 
one's  particular  needs  and  tastes. 

His  elimination  of  the  cellar  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  features  of  his  theory.  He  asserts  that 
a  house  properly  constructed  is  more  sanitary 
without  it;  that  it  is  usually  merely  a  place  to 
house  the  heating  apparatus,  which  can  be  just 
as  well  placed  above  ground.  Its  omission  means 
greatly  reduced  building  cost  because  no  excava- 
tion is  necessary  and  because  side  walls  are  re- 
duced in  height.  Floors  for  these  houses  are  made 
by  spreading  a  bed  of  concrete  over  the  ground  and 
making  its  upper  surface  damp  proof.  On  this  sur- 
face strips  of  wood  one  by  two  inches  are  laid,  and 
to  them  the  floor  is  nailed.  1  here  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  dampness  or  drafts  and  there  is  no  place  for 
vermin.  The  ordinary  floor  thickness  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  is  reduced  to  three  inches. 


The  outline  of  the  Peters  house  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Van  Loon 
house,  but  its  simplicity  is  equally  well  suited  to  this  type  of  construction 


The  saving  in  corridor  and  hall  space  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  the  Van  Loon  house. 
Another  novelty  which  might  make  an  amateur 
nervous  if  the  suggestion  came  from  a  less  authori- 
tative source  is  the  method  of  constructing  par- 
titions. They  are  made  by  hanging  jute  scrim 
or  net  and  plastering  it  on  both  sides.  The 
finished  partition  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick.  There  are  no  laths  or  studs — a  decided 
economy — and  the  walls  are  fireproof,  vermin 
proof,  and  just  as  sound  proof  as  ordinary 
walls. 

For  centuries  architects  have  considered  the 
problem  of  windows,  and  Mr.  Flagg's  use  of  the 
casement  is  the  final  result  of  much  study.  The 
usual  objection  to  an  in-turning  casement  is  water 
leakage,  but  Mr.  Flagg  has  provided  a  drain  so 
that  this  water  is  caught  and  carried  outside. 
I  he  chief  objections  to  what  the  French  call  our 
"guillotine"  windows — that  is,  windows  made 
with  an  upper  and  lower  sash — is  that  they  can 
be  opened  only  half  way;  that  they  need  a  com- 
plicated mechanism  which  frequently  gets  out 
of  order;  and  that  they  are  difficult  to  wash  and 
screen.  Also  they  are  usually  ugly.  I  he  case- 
ment has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  Ventila- 
tion may  be  provided  either  by  the  use  of 
transoms,  ventilators  in  the  lower  rail  of  the 
sash,  or  by  a  hook  and  eye  on  the  window  so 
that  it  may  be  held  slightly  ajar.  Screens 
are  fastened  directly  to  the  window  frames  on 
the  outside  and  so  the  cost  of  special  frames  is 
saved;  and  window  shades  of  awning  material 
are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  windows.  Mr. 
Hagg  uses  the  ridge  dormer  for  ventilating  the 
space  under  the  roof,  but  Mr.  Peters  prefers  to 
use  louvres  because  ridge  dormers  often  spoil 
the  roof  line. 


Both  Mr.  Flagg  and 
Mr.  Peters  have  a  great 
many  instructive  things 
to  say  about  the  labor 
problem  in  buildings 
1  he  standardization  of 
method  in  many  of 
the  operations  of  build- 
ing these  houses  makes 
it  possible  to  use  un- 
skilled labor  to  a  great 
extent.  Mr.  Peters 
keeps,  as  a  rule,  only 
one  master  carpenter, 
one  master  mason, 
and  a  corps  of  labor- 
ers who  work  under 
them;  but  because 
they  are  all  kept  on 
a  regular  salary  and 
employed  permanently 
by  Mr.  Peters,  they 
learn  the  various  op- 
erations and  become 
skilled  in  the  particular 
kinds  of  work  they  are 
called  upon  to  do.  Men  working  without  fear 
of  being  laid  off  in  a  dull  season  or  in  rainy 
weather  take  an  active  and  a  most  helpful 
interest  in  their  work.  From  many  of  them 
Mr.  Peters  has  received  suggestions  for  economy 
of  labor  or  material  that  have  more  than  justified 
him  in  his  determination  to  keep  his  "gang"  al- 
ways at  work.  There  are  always  several  houses 
under  way  and  by  carefully  anticipating  each 
new  operation,  there  is  no  waste  of  time  on 
the  part  of  either  the  skilled  or  the  unskilled 
workers. 

But  all  of  these  considerations  are  mere  details 
in  the  plans  so  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Flagg  and  so  intelligently  carried  out  and  im- 
proved upon  by  Mr.  Peters.  I  nderlying  all  of 
them  is  the  fundamental  theory  that  the  design, 
considered  as  an  esthetic  problem,  is  the  one 
important  thing  in  the  building  of  a  house.  Mr. 
Flagg  believes  that  too  frequently  in  our  houses 
construction  contributes  nothing  to  the  design, 
and  the  design  tells  nothing  of  the  construction. 
After  all,  the  construction  of  a  house  is  not 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  and  covered  over 
with  ornament.  A  house  should  be  like  the 
human  body,  in  which  construction  and  design 
are  so  perfectly  blended  that  the  two  are  one. 
Let  your  house  step  out  of  the  shackles  of 
Victorian  ornamentation  just  as  women  have 
stepped  from  the  shackles  of  too  many  clothes. 
Let  it  stand  forth,  unashamed  of  naked  beams 
and  rough-hewn  stone,  as  free  of  pretence  and 
false  modesty  as  a  woman  in  a  one-piece  bathing 
suit.  Leave  gew-gaws  in  garments,  as  in  build- 
ing, to  the  deformed,  and  remember  that  profuse 
ornament  creates  the  suspicion  in  the  beholder 
that  it  covers  something  that  had  better  be 
concealed. 
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A  M  A  S  K  S 


assume  new  importance  in  decorative  arL 


interestingly  modern   in  conception  is  this  lovely 
damask  that  comes  in  soft  mellow  shades  with  its  very 
interesting  design  richlv  interwoven  in  silver 


<lA  floral  pattern  typically  Louis  XIV  in  design  is  de- 
veloped in  gold  thread  on  a  satin  background  of  blue , 
walnut,  mulberry,  green  or  black 


FOR  CENTURIES  damasks  have 
been  cherished  as  among  the  richest, 
most  splendid  of  all  decorative  fabrics. 

In  the  far-famed  ages  past,  when 
monarchs  built  palaces  worthv  of  their 
high  estate  and  hung  them  with  the  fin- 
est fabrics  that  could  be  made,  damasks 
found  preeminent  favor. 

Likewise  today,  in  furnishing  our  own 
homes,  decorative  art  again  turns  to 
these  lovely  damasks  that  breathe  forth 
from  everv  fold  an  air  of  luxury  and 
beauty  and  culture. 

■r  1  1 

SATIN  damasks  combine  satin  and 
taffeta — taffeta  patterns  on  a  satin 
background  or  the  reverse.  They  may  be 


of  one  single  color,  contrast  being  gained 
simply  by  the  combination  of  the  taffeta 
and  satin  weaves.  Or  they  may  be 
created  in  any  combinations  of  two 
colors  or  shades  that  may  be  desired. 

Further  interest  may  be  attained  by 
the  introduction  of  imberline  stripes,  the 
moireing  of  the  ground  or  the  use  of 
various  yarns — silk,  rayon,  linen,  cot- 
ton, wool — in  different  proportions. 
111 

FOR  draperies,  for  upholstery,  for 
wall  coverings,  nothing  could  be 
more  distinguished  than  the  wide  range 
of  Schumacher  satin  and  other  equally 
lovely  damasks  which  your  interior  dec- 
orator, upholsterer  or  the  decorating- 


service  of  your  department  store  will 
gladly  show  you. 

"Your  Home  and 

the  Interior  Decorator" 

Fabrics  such  as  these  can  give  your  home  real 
distinction  and  charm,  if  rightly  used.  How  you 
can,  without  additional  expense,  have  the  pro- 
fessio.ial  services  of  an  interior  decorator  tor  your 
furnishing  problems  is  explained  in  the  booklet 
we  have  prepared,  "Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator." 

Attractively  and  richly  illustrated  in  full  color, 
it  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  re- 
quest. Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 
C-i  i,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Importers. 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 
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'E  ARE  most  of  us  so  wont  to  associ- 
ate music  wholly  with  the  sense  of 
hearing  that  we  often  overlook  the 
part  played  by  the  listener's  sense  of 
sight.  We  center  our  attention  so  closely  on  the 
sound  produced  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
appearance  of  the  instruments  whence  the  sound 
proceeds.  And  yet  there  is  a  very  real  and  proper 
esthetic  delight  to  be  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  musical  instruments  and,  what  is  more,  that 
delight  ought  to  be  coupled  with  and  intensify 
the  pleasure  given  by  the  sound.  To  disregard 
this  double  satisfaction  of  sight  and  sound  to- 
gether is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  an  element  of 
enjoyment  to  which  we  are  entitled. 

In  the  case  of  vocalists,  we  cannot  be  uncon- 
scious of  their  appearance.  The  physical  fact 
of  their  animation  and  movement  holds  our  eyes 
as  their  voices  hold  our  ears.  If  their  presence 
is  pleasing  it  adds  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  music; 
if  their  presence  is  unpleasant,  if  they  make 
grimaces  or  indulge  in  offensive  mannerisms,  it 
mars  the  sum  total  of  our  pleasure,  no  matter 
how  fine  their  voices  may  be,  as  voices,  nor  how 
perfect  their  execution.  All  of  this  we  know  very 
well.  We  have  all  experienced  it  again  and  again. 
And  this  should  convince  us  beyond  all  perad- 
venture  that  the  aspect  of  the  source  whence 
musical  sounds  issue  has,  indeed,  a  very  real 
value,  albeit  that  value  may  be  of  a  subsidiary 
nature. 

In  other  words,  a  musical  instrument  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  a  definite  personality,  so  to  speak. 
It  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  machine 
for  making  certain  sounds.  So  to  regard  it  is 
to  degrade  it  to  an  unworthy  status.  Of  this 
personality  inhering  in  the  aspect  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  old  organ  builders  were  fully  con- 
scious. They  dignified  a  fine  instrument  with  a 
fine  case  which  had  a  significant  decorative  value 
and  was  intended  to  confer  upon  the  instrument 
it  enclosed  an  appropriate  and  impressive  pres- 
ence. Blub-cheeked  cherubs,  carved  and  gilded, 
emerging  from  a  background  of  rotund  clouds 
and  spiky  sun-rays  and  blowing  lustily  upon 
carved  and  gilded  trumpets,  or  gilded  lady  angels 
sweeping  the  strings  of  golden  harps,  all  these 
seemed  to  impersonate  and  typify  the  spirit 
of  music,  and  appeared  to  give  a  sort  of  visible 
expression  to  the  manifold  voices  of  the  pipes. 
Besides  the  cherubs  and  angels,  who  typified 
the  active  agency  of  music,  to  afford  appropriate 
architectural  emphasis  and  substance  there  was 
usually  a  decorous  environment  of  tracery, 
arches,  and  piers  if  Gothic  standards  held  sway, 
or  of  pillars  and  pediments  if  Classic  tastes  were 
in  the  ascendant.  The  pipes,  too,  were  them- 
selves the  objects  of  decorative  attention  and 
were  gilded  or  painted  in  varied  colors  and 
patterns. 

The  organ,  to  our  forebears,  was 
than  just  a  "box  of  whistles"  or  an 
mechanism  for  giving  forth  the  varied 
sounds.  It  was  an  impressive  thing 
to  hear,  and  they  felt,  very  rightly, 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  dignified  and 
impressive  thing  to  look  at  as  well. 

rTom  its  bulk  alone,  even  a  rela- 
tively small  organ  demands  architec- 
tural consideration.  It  is  only  the 
very  diminutive  organ,  tucked  away 
out  of  sight  in  some  obscure  corner, 
the  design  of  whose  case  can  be 
treated  as  a  purely  subsidiary  matter 
not  demanding  much  effort  on  decor- 
ative grounds.  Large  modern  organs, 
whose  cases  have  so  often  been  denied 
the  grace  of  adequate  and  appropri- 
ate design,  miss  that  nobility  and 
dignity  of  presence  which  should 
rightfully  be  theirs.  Organ-case  de- 
sign, of  old,  was  by  no  means  a  per- 
functory routine  matter  dismissed  by 
the  "  running  foot,"  but  was  carefully 
studied  and  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  each  separate  instance.  To  see 
how  fully  developed  was  the  art  of 
case  design,  one  needs  only  glance  at 
some  of  the  many  illustrations  read- 
ily available. 

The  decorated  organ  case  is  a  mon- 
umental thing,  of  course,  and  not  to 


The  lacquered  case  and  the  shaped  and  carved  legs 
of  the  pianoforte  make  it  the  chief  item  of  decorative 
interest  in  this  grouping  of  the  furniture  of  music. 
The  ensemble  is  highly  satisfactory  and  assures 
proper   decorative   dignity    to    the  instrument. 


far  more 
ingenious 


The 
Furniture 
of  Music 

By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 


be  reckoned  at  all  in  the  realm  of  domestic  affairs, 
but  its  aspect  conspicuously  illustrates  a  principle, 
and  attention  is  thus  insistently  directed  to  it  for 
the  sake  of  this  very  emphasis.  The  principle  so 
embodied,  however,  holds  good  without  exception 
for  all  musical  instruments  in  whatever  sur- 
roundings they  may  be  set.  The  bag-pipes,  for 
example,   have  their  streamers   and   plaid  for 


Mrs.  Kenneth  I  orrance,  decorator 
An  antique  Italian  harpsichord  fits  in  delightfully  with  the  decorative  scheme 
of  this  modern  living  room  in  the  New  York  home  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Torrance 


adornment,  and  yet,  dear  as  they  are  to  everyone 
in  whose  veins  flows  one  drop  of  Scottish  blood, 
how  curtailed  of  their  glamor  they  would  be  if 
streamers  and  plaid  were  gone,  or  if  the  piper 
were  clad  in  Southron  clothes  instead  of  in  his 
own  proper  kilts!  How  deadly  dull  and  vul- 
garly strident  would  seem  the  hurdy-gurdy  in  our 
streets  were  there  no  patient,  shaggy  donkey  to 
draw  it,  no  chattering  little  parroquets  to  add  a 
note  of  cheerful  color  and  to  beguile  the  children 
or  tell  the  fortunes  of  the  credulous,  and  no 
smiling,  buxom  Italian  woman  in  a  bright- 
flowered  yellow  head-kerchief  to  grind  it!  They 
all  belong  inseparably  to  the  humble,  homely 
panoply  of  street  music.  Eliminate  them,  and 
the  joy  of  the  whole  thing  would  be  gone. 

King  David  with  his  harp,  Orpheus  with  his 
lute,  or  Apollo  with  his  lyre — it  matters  not 
which  we  take,  each  coupling  straightway  brings 
to  our  minds  a  certain  decorative  association, 
and  we  should  be  mentally  poorer  were  it  not  so. 
The  designers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI  thought 
highly  enough  of  the  decorative  appearance  of 
musical  instruments,  with  their  graceful  con- 
tours and  varied  shapes,  to  compose  them  in 
groups  of  "attributes"  to  be  painted,  carved  in 
wood,  or  molded  in  plaster  as  the  central  adorn- 
ments for  panels. 

Then,  too,  there  are  countless  pictures  by  old 
painters  wherein  musical  instruments  of  many 
kinds  figure  conspicuously  and  make  an  essential 
part  of  the  decoration.  There  are  Fra  Angelico's 
musical  angels,  there  is  St.  Cecilia  with  her 
organ,  and  there  are  scores  of  biblical,  historical, 
and  mythological  paintings  in  which  the  figures 
play  upon  psalteries,  harps,  dulcimers,  shawms, 
lutes,  and  pipes. 

All  these  "furnishings  of  music"  betoken  an 
imaginative  and  dramatic  quality  inseparably 
associated  with  musical  instruments,  a  part  of 
their  prescriptive  right,  as  it  were,  so  keenly 
perceived  by  those  of  an  earlier  time  and  so 
largely  ignored  by  our  own  generation.  The 
loss  of  this  perception  is  a  very  real  loss.  The 
ravishing,  liquid  note  of  the  harps  in  "Aida" 
we  involuntarily  associate  with  the  peculiar- 
shaped  instruments  strummed  and  plucked  by 
Egyptian  slaves  on  the  stage,  albeit  we  know 
very  well  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  illusion,  that 
the  Egyptian  strings  are  mute,  and  that  the  notes 
come  not  from  them  but  emanate  from  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.  The  optical  illusion 
invests  the  instruments  with  greater  personality 
and  reality.  But  we  thoroughly  enjoy  the  il- 
lusion, and  we  should  not  like  it  in  the  least  if 
the  dummy  instruments,  with  their  simulated 
twangings,  were  not  there  before  us. 

All  of  which  only  goes  to  show  with  cumulative 
force  that  the  eye,  too,  as  well  as  the  ear,  has  a 
very  real  and  important  part  to  play  in  our  en- 
joyment of  music,  or  of  any  sort  of  sounds  for  that 
matter.  The  eye  contributes  the  element  of 
visual  satisfaction  which  comple- 
ments the  pleasure  derived  by  the  ear. 
Both  together  combine  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  enjoyment  derived 
from  musical  sounds,  and  both  to- 
gether are  necessary  to  complete  that 
sum  total  in  its  fullest  measure.  If 
both  are  not  present,  the  enjoyment 
is  only  one-sided.  Whether  we  feel 
disposed  to  admit  it  or  not,  there  is 
bound  up  in  our  consciousness  a 
definite  decorative  association  with 
any  instrument  of  music,  and  this 
natural  relationship  between  sight 
and  sound,  between  the  appearance 
of  the  instrument  and  the  music  it 
gives  forth,  ought  not  to  be  ignored 
but  its  perception  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  legitimate  and,  indeed, 
an  inevitable  relationship,  and  by 
making  much  of  it  we  shall  measur- 
ably enhance  the  pleasure  our  instru- 
ments minister  to  us  and  to  others. 

We  have  to-day  a  definite  and  well- 
constituted  furniture  of  music  and, 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  very  stupid 
about  it.  J  he  folk  of  other  cen- 
turies, if  we  may  believe  the  evidence 
of  what  they  did  and  of  what  they 
left  us,  had  a  nicer  discernment  and 
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An  interesting  group  of  rare  Early  English  Porcelains  in  the  Vernay  collection,  showing  early 
Worcester  of  Dr.  Wall  period,  bearing  the  famous  "square  mark"  and  other  rare  marks  oj  the  period. 


COLLECTORS'  SPECIMENS 
are  especially  featured  in  the 
Vernay  collection  of  English  Por- 
celains. Recent  acquisitions  from 
abroad  include  several  old  Chelsea 
plates  and  dishes  with  "red  anchor" 
mark;  a  Rockingham  Dessert  service; 
a  pair  of  beautifully  modelled  Chelsea 
figures  "The  Dancers";  several  pieces 
of  Spode  of  famous  No.  1166  pattern 
and  many  others  of  similar  merit. 


Vernay 
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NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
10  and  12  East  Forty-Fifth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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a  livelier  appreciation  of  such 
things.    To  go  no  farther 
back  in  our  retrospect,  how 
perfectly  the    furniture  of 
music  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  accorded  with  the 
fashion  of  the  other  furniture 
then  in  vogue,  and  how  per- 
fectly it  took  its  place  in  the 
ensemble  and  was  really  a 
vital  part  of  it!  Spinets, 
harpsichords,  harps,  and  mu- 
sic stands,  all  had  a  distinct 
decorative   value  in  them- 
selves and  not  only  that,  but 
as  elements'in  the  total  furnishing  com- 
position they  filled  their  role  in  a  most 
unexceptionable  manner.    The  people  of 
that  day  still  had  an  innate  sense  of 
balance.    They  had  not  yet  been  de- 
bauched by  the  brummagem  spirit  of 
merely  efficient  utilitarianism   and  the 
worship  of  multiple  standardized  produc- 
tion by  mechanical  means — art  by  the 
dozen,  so  to  speak,  decent  and  ugly. 

Those  two  pernicious  elements — effici- 
ent utilitarianism  and  blind  worship  of 
multiple  production  —  played  terrible 
havoc  with  the  public  taste  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  dwarfed  and  deadened 
imagination,  and  wove  a  net  of  dismal 
banality  from  whose  meshes  it  cost  a 
later  generation  painful  and  long-continued  efforts 
to  extricate  itself.    And  the  process  of  emanci- 
pation is  not  finished  yet.    There  are  still  some 
shackles  to  be  shaken  off. 

To  return  to  the  furniture  of  music  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  there  are  two  things  especi- 
ally to  be  noted  respecting  it.  In  the  first 
place,  as  furniture  each  piece  was  well  designed 
and  possessed  unquestionable  merit  as  an  item 
of  mobiliary  equipment.  In  the  second  place, 
these  articles  of  music  furniture  were  not  only 
fit  individually  by  virtue  of  their  own  intrinsic- 
decorative  merit  to  enter  a  successful  scheme 
of  composition,  but  also  they  were  actually 
treated  as  elements  of  composition  collectively 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  composition  consisted 


Courtesy  of  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London  | 

A  seventeenth  century  German  chamber 
organ,  built  like  a  tall  cabinet  and  enriched 
with  the  most  intricate  marquetry  in  many 
colored  woods.  Pipes  are  hidden  behind 
what  appear  to  be  tiers  of  drawers'.,  Such  a 
piece  of  furniture  could  readily  be,contrived 
for  the  concealment  of  radio  apparatus  or 
a  phonograph. 


altogether  of  musical  instruments  and  their  ap- 
propriate adjuncts. 

In  an  old  English  mansion  with  which  I  am 
familiar  there  is  an  eighteenth  century  drawing 
room  whose  contemporary  character  has  been 
scrupulously  preserved  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  space  between  the  door,  on  one  side,  and  a 
corresponding  jib  door  added  for  symmetry  on 
the  other,  is  the  only  space  at  this  end  of  the 
room  for  movable  furniture  composition.  With 
the  exception  of  the  mirror  and  sconces  on  the 
wall,  the  entire  composition  consists  of  the  fur- 
niture of  music — a  harpsichord,  a  black  lac- 
quered tripod  music  stand  with  gold  decorations 


and  brass  extension  arms  for 
candles,  and  a  tripod  stool 
for  the  harpsichord  of  the 
period,  while  near  by  is  a 
harp.  No  one  can  deny  that 
these  courtly  looking  instru- 
ments are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  it  is  perfectly  plain 
to  be  seen  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  composition  not 
only  satisfactory  from  a  dec- 
orative point  of  view,  but 
sane  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  common-sense,  for 
they  are  placed  in  a  logical 
position  for  their  use.  Instances  of  this  same 
sort  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
that  is  not  necessary. 

The  two  particulars  in  which  the  furniture 
of  music  in  and  before  the  eighteenth  century 
so  manifestly  excelled,  (1)  fitness  for  its 
purpose  and  (2)  ready  amenability  to  decora- 
tive composition — vide  the  instances  just 
noted — are  quite  plainly  not  shared  in  the 
same  degree  by  a  great  deal  of  the  modern 
furniture  of  music,  some  of  which,  indeed, 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view  can  scarcely 
be  considered  furniture  at  all  but  rather 
mere  machinery.  The  modern  instruments 
are  unquestionably  fit  in  every  way  for  their 
musical  purpose,  but  how  many  of  them  there 
are  that  are  totally  lacking  in  any  sem- 
blance of  amenability  to  decorative  composition! 
And  when  they  are  wanting  in  this  latter  quali- 
fication, the  fault  is  too  often  our  own.  It  is 
our  own,  partly  because  we  frequently  tolerate 
bad  design  and  do  not  demand  something  better, 
partly  because  we  neglect  considering  the  decora- 
tive aspect  of  the  matter,  even  when  the  exterior 
design  of  the  instruments  is  unobjectionable  or, 
it  may  be,  really  good.  Householders  in  general 
gravely  need  a  fuller  sense  of  what  beauty  can 
be  imparted  visibly  to  musical  instruments; 
they  also  need  equally  a  constructive  idea  of 
treating  the  furniture  of  music  in  relation  to  the 
entire  furnishing  composition,  and  as  a  necessary 
part  of  it. 

Let  us  take  the  pianoforte,  for  example.  Piano 


he  "Lya  de  Putti  Evening  Gown" 
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'AMERICA'S  FOREMOST 
FASHION  CREATOR'' 


GOWNS  FROCKS  SUITS 
WRAPS       HATS  FUR'S 


JTya  de  'Putti  NOW  appearing  in  the  paramount 
J  photo  play  ' '  yarjtty  ' ' 
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Objects  of  Art -Tapestries 
Antique  and  Modern 
Furniture 

From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


nVm.  baumgarten  &  (9b.  One 


Paris 
FRANCE 


Interior  Decorations 

715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 
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^or  the  boudoir,  a 
bowed  sofa  in  soft 
satin  is  truly  de- 
lightful 


In  an  inviting  fireside  grouping  such  as  this,  varied 
types  of  furniture  meet  in  a  perfect  harmony 

An  apartment  on 

AN  important  apartment  on  the  Avenue  is 
indeed  a  home  of  real  distinction,  its  living- 
room  spacious  in  dimensions,  exquisite  in  every 
detail  of  paneling  and  mantel  and  moulding,  its 
dining-room  impressively  dignified — madame's 
boudoir  a  place  of  soft,  lovely  colorings  and 
luxurious  upholstery. 

Such  a  home  must  be  created  by  a  master — 
one  who  first  studies  the  fenestration  of  each  wall, 
the  aspect  of  each  window,  the  balance  of  each 
space  and  doorway — and  who  then  advances 
naturally  to  the  development  of  the  wall  treat- 
ment, whether  boiserie  or  brocades  or  painted 
surfaces.  From  walls  to  hangings  and  rugs,  to 
furniture  and  bibelots  is  but  a  step  —  a  natural 
progression  to  the  trained  interior  decorator. 

It  is  in  just  this  way  that  the  Hampton  Deco- 
rators create  interiors  of  such  real  distinction  for 
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Satinwood  furniture,  inlaid,  and  with  restrained 
painted  flower  motifs,  is  both  beautiful  and  impressive 


the  Avenue . . 


their  clients.  But  there  is  yet  another  reason. 
Their  creative  genius  is  backed  by  the  great 
organization  known  as  the  Hampton  Shops, 
with  their  draughting  and  designing  rooms,  and 
their  immense  collection  of  furniture,  both  veri- 
table antiques  and  masterly  reproductions. 

Hampton  Shops  reproductions  re-create  in 
spirit,  as  in  ever}'  tiniest  detail,  the  charm,  the 

jHamptim 


^bese  painted pieces 
—  cabinet, table-desk 
and  chair  —  uould 
give  a  colorful  note 
to  the  morning  room 


atmosphere  of  the  lovely  old  originals.  They 
seem  miraculously  touched  with  the  patina  of 
time— crafted  with  the  skill  of  the  old  guildsmen. 

May  we  not  discuss  with  you  your  new  home 
—whether  it  be  an  impressive  apartment  on 
the  Avenue  or  a  stately  country  house  in  some 
smart  suburb  or  rolling  countryside  ? 

Furniture   •   DrroranDn    •  .Antiques 
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FREE 


/QEAUTIFUL,  well-kept  floors  are  essential  to  a  pleas- 
D  ing  interior.  NOW  you  can  have  them  easily, 
quickly,  inexpensively — with  the  Johnson  Wax  treat- 
ment. It  cleans,  beautifies  and  polishes — all  in  one 
simple  operation.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes— there  is 
no  stooping  or  kneeling.  It  doesn't  even  soil  your 
hands.  And  it  makes  no  difference  how  floors  are  fin- 
ished—whether with  varnish,  shellac,  wax  or  paint. 

Johnson's  Liquid  Wax 

This  Johnson's  Wax  treatment  gives  rooms  that  inde- 
finable charm  of  immaculacy.  It  eliminates  costly  and  in- 
convenient refinishing.  Like  magic  the  Electric  Polisher 
brings  up  a  glowing,  gleaming,  deep-burnished  lustre. 


For  $2.00  a  day  you  can  rent 
a  Johnson's  Wax  Electric 
Floor  Polisher  from  your 
neighborhood  store  or  from 
your  painter.  With  it  you 
can  wax-polish  ALL  your 
floors  in  the  time  it  formerly 
took  to  do  a  single  room. 

Telephone  NOW  and  make 
an  appointment  to  rent  a 
Johnson's  Wax  Electric  Floor 
Polisher  for  a  day.  Or  buy  one 
outright  for  your  own  exclu- 
sive use.  The  investment  is 
small  for  so  great  a  conveni- 
ence. Ask  your  local  merchant 
for  a  free  demonstration.  Or 
write  us. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &.  SON,  Dept.  C.L.-ll,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
"The  Floor  Finishing  Authorities" 

Please  send  me  Free  »nd  Postpaid  your  new  25c  Book  which  tells  just  how  to  treat 
new  and  old  floort  of  all  kinds — soft  and  hard  wood,  linoleum,  rubber,  marble 
or  tile. 

Name    _ 

Address   -    


cases  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  were  notoriously  hideous  and  "dec- 
oratively  detestable."  They  closely  resembled  black  coffins,  and  were 
turned  out  by  the  gross,  seemingly  without  much  regard  to  their  ap- 
pearance. They  were  accepted  as  "standardized"  objects,  like  so  many 
scrubbing  brushes  or  coal  scuttles,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  lift  them  into  any  decorative  scheme. 
The  "drapes"  thrown  over  their  tops  only  augmented  the  horror  of 
plush-framed  photographs  and  a  garnishing  of  footling  bric-a-brac. 
These  nightmares  of  early  childhood  still  come  vividly  before  the  mind's 
eye. 

But  things  are  vastly  better  now,  vastly  better  on  the  part  of  the  piano 
makers  and  only  awaiting  fuller  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  their  patrons. 
The  piano  makers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  piano,  besides  being 
a  musical  instrument,  has  also  a  case  which  is  distinctly  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Likewise  it  is  a  large  piece  of  furniture — ordinarily  the  largest  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  room.  Furthermore,  the  makers  realize  that,  like  any 
other  piece  of  furniture,  it  can  and  ought  to  take  its  place  appropriately 
in  the  furnishing  composition  and  not  be  treated  as  an  isolated  element 
without  any  relation  to  its  surroundings.  Accordingly,  they  are  putting 
forth  cases  of  the  widest  variety  in  form,  material,  and  decoration,  so  that 
purchasers  have  no  excuse  at  all  for  not  getting  an  instrument  whose  ex- 
terior will  harmonize  with  the  scheme  of  the  room  in  which  it  will  stand. 
All  the  usual  cabinet  woods  are  being  used  for  piano  cases,  they  are  designed 
to  accord  with  the  different  mobiliary  styles — English,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish — and  appropriate  surface  decorations  are  added  when  there 
is  any  occasion.  The  chief  end  and  aim  of  the  piano  manufacturers  is,  as 
it  should  be,  to  make  instruments  as  mechanically  and  structurally  perfect 
as  they  can,  but  they  are  also  endeavoring  to  fashion  cases  that  shall  have 
sterling  merit  as  furniture,  and  if  people  burden  themselves  with  a  piano 
that  is  unbecoming  as  a  piece  of  furniture  they  have  no  one  to  thank  for 
it  but  themselves. 

Apart  from  choosing  a  really  good  and  well-made  instrument — this  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance,  of  course — the  householder  has  two  furnish- 
ing responsibilities  to  discharge.  The  first  is  to  pick  out,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  possible,  a  case  comely  in  itself  that  best  accords  with  the  furnishing 
scheme  of  the  room.  The  next  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  piano  is  placed  where 
it  may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  that  is,  where  the  person  playing  upon 
it  will  have  the  proper  light,  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  dampness, 
and  where  it  will  not  be  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  and, 
likewise,  in  the  placing,  the  piano  should  be  the  major  incident  and  focus 
of  interest  in  a  well-arranged  group.  The  group  would  naturally  consist 
of  a  seat,  a  music  stand,  some  sort  of  cabinet  in  which  to  keep  music,  and 
any  other  instruments  likely  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  piano. 
Kach  item  would  belong  to  the  furniture  of  music  and  the  grouping  would 
be  entirely  logical  as  well  as  interesting  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Successful  groupings  are  shown  in  the  illustrations,  and  in  the 
illustrations,  too,  appear  a  number  of  instruments  of  most  engaging  aspect 
in  themselves,  quite  apart  from  their  connection  with  the  groups  in  which 
they  stand. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  piano  applies  with  no  less  force 
to  other  musical  accessories  as  well.  A  phonograph  by  itself  is  certainly 
not  an  object  of  beauty,  neither  is  the  apparatus  of  the  radio.  And  yet, 
both  phonographs  and  radio  apparatus  can  easily  be  enclosed  in  cabinets 
that  are  admirable  for  their  decorative  value  as  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
that  without  in  the  least  lessening  the  usefulness  or  full  effect  of  the  mechan- 
isms so  concealed.  Italian  Renaissance  credenzini,  old  Spanish  cabinets 
on  stands,  French  eighteenth  century  commodes,  English  tall  cabinets 
on  stands  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary — all  of  these  and  many  other 
pieces  of  furniture  besides,  in  divers  styles,  furnish  the  best  possible  in- 
spiration for  fitting  receptacles  for  mechanism. 

I  recall  particularly  two  very  ornate  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tury virginals — ancestor  of  the  modern  piano — one  of  which  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Both  of  them  are  gorgeous  with  painted  decoration  and 
with  inlay  of  lapis  lazuli,  ivory,  and  other  precious  substances.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  a  seventeenth  century  German  chamber  organ  in  a  case 
enriched  with  intricate  and  marvelous  marquetry.  All  of  these  instru- 
ments illustrate  a  principle.  The  principle  is  that  the  furniture  of  music 
should  be  beautiful  for  the  eyes  to  look  at  as  well  as  capable  of  giving  forth 
beautiful  sounds  for  the  ear  to  hear.  The  makers  and  users  of  these  old 
instruments  were  fully  alive  to  the  joy  that  the  furniture  of  music  ought  to 
afford  both  the  sense  of  seeing  and  of  hearing.  It  would  not  be  possible,  of 
course,  nor  desirable  either,  for  every  one  to  have  such  magnificently  elab- 
orate instrument  cases,  but  it  is  possible,  and  also  highly  desirable,  that 
all  should  act  upon  the  above  principle  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Their 
own  pleasure  and  satisfaction  would  be  measurably  increased,  and  the 
means  of  realization  are  at  hand  if  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

1  he  old  harpsichords,  spinets,  virginals  and  other  instruments,  in  whose 
design  the  appropriate  decorative  quality  of  contour  and  ornament  was 
duly  recognized,  afford  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration.  It  would  be 
futile  to  dream  of  copying  or  reproducing  them  exactly,  but  it  is  far  from 
futile  to  draw  upon  their  precedents  for  all  manner  of  adaptation.  The 
most  important  thing  of  all  is  to  grasp  the  conception  back  of  their 
external  appearance — the  conception  of  their  capacity  as  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  their  further  capacity  as  items  of  decorative  grouping  or  com- 
position. 

Where  we  too  often  fall  short  is  in  this — we  may,  perhaps,  recognize 
how  desirable  it  is  for  an  instrument  to  be  outwardly  beautiful,  but  (i) 
we  do  not  sufficiently  regard  the  exterior  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  (2)  we 
do  not  enough  regard  it  as  a  possible  or,  indeed,  necessary  item  in  a  related 
grouping.  Without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  importance  of  an  in- 
strument's musical  function,  it  is  illogical  to  overlook  its  exterior  as  furni- 
ture and,  still  further,  as  an  element  of  furnishing  composition.  And  this 
conception  applies  not  alone  in  the  case  of  pianos,  but  with  respect  to  all 
instruments  and  whatever  adjuncts  are  wont  to  be  associated  with  them. 
It  applies,  likewise,  with  equal  force  in  the  matter  of  phonographs  and 
radio  apparatus.  When  this  view  shall  have  become  general  again,  as  it 
once  was,  the  furniture  of  music  will  reward  us  to  the  full  extent  of  which 
it  is  capable. 
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color  and  upholstery  combinations 
'  '  '  1  fifty  body  styles  and  types 

America  has  greeted  Cadillac's  individualization  of  motor  car  choice,  with 
an  enthusiasm  fully  equal  to  that  which  accompanied  its  first  realization  that 
in  this  great  new  line  of  Cadillac  Cars  had  been  achieved  a  new  and  sen- 
sational advance  in  motor  car  performance. 

To  such  chassis  features  as  unexampled  smoothness  of  power, 
and  speed  that  makes  this  new  Cadillac,  by  the  test  of  actual 
comparison,  one  of  America's  fastest  stock  cars,  is  now  joined 
the  unique  advantage  of  50  Body  Styles  and  Types  and  500 
Color  Combinations. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  Cadillac's  supremely  great  perform- 
ance and  dependability  that  this  unprecedented  variety  in 
body  offerings  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  Cadillac's  con- 
sideration for  its  public,  and  as  important  and  significant  as 
any  of  Cadillac's  great  engineering  triumphs. 


The  even  greater  success  that  Cadillac  is  achieving  ^ 

The  man  who  buys  anew  90-degree  He  knows  that  every  earnest,  honest  ing  satisfaction  until  and  unless  a  greater 

eight-cylinder  Cadillac  is  not  especially  effort  to  build  a  good  motor  car  has  for  Cadillac  appears.     That  is  why  new 

interested  in  having  his  attention  called  its  inspiration  and  example  the  desire  to  hosts  of  buyers  are  flocking  to  the  90- 

to  one  or  the  other  examples  of  Cadillac  approach  Cadillac  fineness  of  fabrication;  degree  Cadillac  and  surpassing  all 

manufacturing  excellence.     *    *    *    *  that  hewill  never  longfordeeper  motor-  Cadillac  sales  records  for  24  years. 

Triced  from  S299S  upward,  f.  0.  b.  T>etroit 
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DIVISION     OF     GENERAL    MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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"...  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
wonderful  car  you  have  succeeded  in  turning  out." 

— By  order  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain. 


The  Arts  and  Sciences  - 
Literature  -  Society- Royalty 


—  unite  in  the  mo§t  remarkable 
tribute  ever  paid  to  any  motor  car 

^2^UST  nineteen  months  ago,  a  new-type  car — different  in  its  con- 
ception, different  in  its  engineering,  different  in  design  from  any- 
thing that  had  ever  preceded  it — was  first  presented  for  American 
consideration  .  .  . 

The  first  modern  Knight-engined  motor-car .  .  .  the  Willys-Knight 
Great  Six  ...  in  which  the  most  advanced  engineering  accomplishments 
of  Europe  and  greatly  improved  American  performance  standards  were 
merged  into  one. 


MISS  ETHEL  BARRYMORE 

America 's  foremoH  charaQer  acJresj 

".  .  .  this  car  should  find  favor  with 
anyone  possessing  a  sense  of  the 
unusually  desirable  and  beautiful." 


MR.  LEE  DE  FOREST 

Leading  engineering  authority 

"I  know  of  no  engine  other  than 
the  sleeve-valve  Knight  which  ac- 
tually improves  with  use." 


MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

Authoress,  playwright,  outdoors-woman 

"Next  to  my  favorite  saddle-horse, 
give  me  this  spirited  Willys- 
Knight  Great  Six." 


An  extremely  powerful  car,  very  fast,  exceedingly  active  .  .  .  powered 
with  the  exclusive  Knight  sleeve-valve  engine,  protected  by  patent, 
which  other  manufacturers  would  pay  millions  to  get ...  a  motor 
which  years  of  tests  have  proven  the  most  efficient  automobile  motor 
built ...  no  carbon  troubles,  no  valves  to  grind  .  .  . 

A  car  whose  marked  beauty  is  conspicuous  even  among  the  most 
beautifully-designed  cars  .  .  .  whose  fittings  and  appointments  rank  in 
richness,  in  luxury,  in  comfort,  with  the  utmost  the  world's  finest 
cars  afford  .  .  . 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Willys-Knight  Great  Six  should  Step  quickly 
into  a  preferred  place  in  public  favor  ...  a  position  it  has  so  improved 
that  today  it  is  second  to  none  in  sales  among  luxury  automobiles. 

Willys-Knight  Great  Six  prices  from  $1750  to  $2295,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Prices  and  spec- 
ifications subject  to  change  without  notice  .  .  .  The  Willys  Finance  Plan  offers 
unusually  attractive  credit  terms.  Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  Willys- 
Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


WILLYS    KNIGHT  great  SIX 

"WITH    AN    ENGINE    YOU'LL    NEVER   WEAK  OUT" 


MRS.  JEROME  N.  BONAPARTE 

Distinguished  society  matron 

"Certainly  no  woman  could  ask  for 
a  more  charmingly  appointed  or 
more  easily  handled  motor-car." 


CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

Dean  of  American  artists 

"A  beautiful  piece  of  work  —  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  any  I  have 
ever  examined."* 


MISS  ELSIE  DE  WOLFE 

Famous  interior  decorator 

'Someone  with  ue  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  conceived  the  ap- 
pointments of  this  motor-car." 


©  Underwood  y  Vnder.vood 
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To  Be  on  the  Safe  Side- 
She  Insists  on  Firestone  Tires 


Woman  has  always  keenly  felt  her  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  those  she  holds 
dear.  Woman,  today,  is  true  to  that  heritage 
— and  with  use  of  the  motor  car  her  cares  ex' 
tend  beyond  the  home,  demanding  every  pre' 
caution  for  safety  in  motoring. 

Experience  shows  that  tire  equipment  is  a 
decided  safeguard — and  that  Firestone  Full' 
Siz,e  Gum'Dipped  Balloons  are  specially  built 
for  safety  and  sure  response. 

Gum 'Dipping,  the  extra  Firestone  process, 


gives  the  extra  strength  for  extra  flexing  strain. 

The  wide,  resilient  tread  with  its  scientifically 
designed  "safety  angles"  holds  the  car  from  swerv 
ing  or  skidding;  so  broad  and  yielding  that  it  makes 
a  "bridge"  over  ruts  and  rough,  uneven  places. 

The  woman  driver  finds  that  confidence  in 
Firestone  Tire  performance  sets  her  mind  at 
rest.  She  trusts  the  tires  to  respond  quickly 
in  an  emergency,  to  hold  true  and  to  deliver 
long,  economical  mileage.  The  Firestone  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  advise. 


MOST   MILES   PER  DOLLAR 

ircstone 


AMERICANS  SHOULD 


PRODUCE   THEIR   OWN    RUBBER  .  O^wa^^JJ^^K 
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NINA  II  Owner  J.  Hall  Taylor. 
Oak  Park.  111.  65'  x  12',  27  m.  p.  h. 
Two  Sterling  Coast  Guard  Engines. 


SPINDRIFT  Own'.r  Donald  Par- 
sen,  Pinehurst,  N.C.  72' x  14',  17 
m.  p.  h.  Two  Sterling  Coast  Guard 
Engines. 


Sterling  Engines 

Preferred  for  Luders  Yachts 

With  quiet  overhead  camshaft,  counter 
weighted  and  dynamically  balanced  crank- 
shaft, oil  cooler,  removable  cylinder 
liners  and  other  important  details. 

Built  the  way  a  high  powered  engine 
should  be  designed  and  constructed. 

STERLING  ENGINE  CO.,  1270  NIAGARA  ST. 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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What  CHRYSLER 
Standardized  Quality  Means 

By  J.  E.  Fields 

The  Chrysler  plan  of  Quality  Standardiza- 
tion differs  from,  and  is  superior  to,  ordinary 
manufacturing  practice  and  methods. 

Chrysler  Standardized  Quality  is  a  fixed  and  in- 
flexible quality  standard  which  enforces  the  same 
scrupulously  close  limits  — the  same  rigid  rule 
of  engineering  exactness  —  the  same  absolute 
accuracy  and  precision  of  alignment  and  assem- 
blage—in the  measurement,  the  machining  and 
the  manufacturing  of  every  part,  practice  and 
process  in  four  lines  of  Chrysler  cars— "50",  "60", 
"70"  and  Imperial  "80". 

Thus  "purchaser's  risk"  is  eliminated.  The  pur- 
chaser is  assured  of  absolute  safety.  He  knows 
that  every  Chrysler— from  the  lowest-priced  to 
the  highest-priced— is  the  supreme  value  in  its 
class.  That  the  value  of  each  is  unquestionable. 

BUILT     AS     ONLY     CHRYSLER  BUILDS 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  estab- 
lishments where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


THERE  is  sufficient  variation  in  the  new  mode 
to  please  everyone.  Many  of  the  themes 
are  familiar,  such  as  the  two-piece  frock, 
the  fur-lined  coat,  or  the  coat  with  full 
length  tuxedo  collar  of  fur.  and  the  more  or  less 
universal  use  of  pleats.  Still  the  themes  vary 
widely,  so  that  each  may  find  her  most  becoming 
types,  and  that  without  searching  far  afield.  Also, 
there  are  more  sports  clothes  than  ever,  and  a  hint 
of  their  attractiveness  may  be  gathered  from  the 
photographs  shown  here. 

So-called  "sports  clothes"  are  really  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  designed  for  specialized  sports, 
such  as  the  skiing  costume  pictured  here,  and  the 
alluring  collections  of  sports  frocks  which  are  really 
designed  for  wear  at  any  time  during  an  ordinary 
day.  Thus  it  is  that  women  flock  to  sports-wear 
departments  and  sports  shops  for  many  of  the  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  wearable  day-time  dresses  that 
nowadays  come  under  the  head  of  sports  apparel. 


A  most  charming  example  of  the  specialized 
sports  outfit  is  seen  in  the  imported  English  skiing 
costume  at  the  right.  The  material  is  the  finest  of 
black  twill,  waterproofed,  while  the  accessories  are 
of  knit  wear  in  the  gayest  colors  imaginable.  The 
scarf  and  leggings  show  a  matching  stripe,  the  quaint 
pointed  mittens  are  black  and  white,  and  the  socks 
which  roll  over  the  shoes  for  extra  warmth  accent 
red  in  their  vertical  stripings.  The  shoes  are 
thick-soled  affairs  of  the  stoutest  of  English  leather. 

On  the  seated  figure  is  a  smart  little  two-piece 
knitted  costume  designed  with  a  special  eye  to  the 
demands  of  the  youthful  football  enthusiast.  The 
closely  knit  sweater  is  of  a  thickness  to  afford 
pleasant  warmth  for  late  autumn  days,  while  the 
jaunty  skirt  is  done  in  the  smart  tweed  knit,  which 
exactly  resembles  tweed  but  is  far  softer.  This 
comes  in  the  various  college  colors.  The  model 
shown  has  a  red  and  white  sweater  and  red  skirt, 
with  red  suede  belt.  The  black  and  yellow  is  ex- 
tremely smart,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  white.  The 
colors  of  the  larger  colleges  are  all  represented. 

Next  to  this  is  pictured  another  very  attractive 
sports  costume,  the  copy  of  a  Vionnet  model.  The 
jumper  is  autumn  knit,  showing  a  fine  horizontal 
pencil  striping  of  autumn  colors,  with  the  skirt  of 
wool  crepe  in  a  solid  color  to  match  one  of  the  stripes. 
This  also  comes  in  various  color  combinations. 

There  is  still  another  two-piece  frock,  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  type  in  any  sports- wear  collection 
showing  the  continued  popularity  of  the  skirt  and 
separate  blouse  for  sports,  with  the  blouse,  of  course, 
always  linked  up  with  the  skirt  by  a  harmonizing 
color  scheme.  This  third  two-piece  mode  is  a 
sweater  costume,  with  a  jumper  of  green  and  tan 
blocked  plaid  and  a  skirt  of  green.  The  collar  shows 
a  modified  cowl  influence  at  the  back,  and  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  Jane  Regny  origination.  This,  too, 
may  be  had  in  other  colors. 


Imported  skiing  costumr,  from  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 

For  those  interested  in  coats  for  smartness  and 
utility,  the  two  models  pictured  offer  interesting 
variety.  The  fur  collared  cloth  coat  of  imported 
Scotch  tweed  shows  a  checked  design  accenting  leaf 


Copy  of  a  Vionnet  sports  frock,  in  autumn 
knit  and  wool  crepe,  from  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


A  coat  of  imported  capeskin, 
from  J  aims  McCreery  &  Co. 


For  football  names,  a  sweater  and  tweed  knit 
skirl  in  lolltue  colors,  from  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 
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— .  (/internationally  recognized 
ike  perfect  rose  fragrance  — 
glamourous,  6ewitchiny  it  is  tAe 
6reath  of  romance,  the  legendary 
sgm6ol ofadoraHe  women— witA 
soft;  rapturous  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination. d?h  La  Rose  Jacqueminot, 
@oty  has  created  exauisite 
powders  and  luxurious 
toilette  essentials 
for  scented 
loveliness 


IN  THE  ESSENCE  -  EAU  DE  TOILETTE 
TALCUM  -  FACE  POWDER.  -  COMPACTE 
"SACHET  -  HAIR  LOTION  -  BRILLANTINE 
AND   DUSTING  POWDER. 


"ROUGE" 

G?{.  booklet  illustrated  by 
CHARLES   DANA  GIBSON 
mailed  upon  request 

COTY,Nc 

714  CJifth  Sfvenue,  c~A/7w(2/orA 

CANADA  — 55  M'G;il  College  Ave  .  Montreal 


ALL  COTY  ODEUR.S  ARE  IN  TWO 
FLACONS  AND  THE  NEW  "PURSE 
  QUARTER.,  HALF  AND  ONE 


OUNCE 
-  SIZES" 
OUNCE 
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A  coat  of  imparled 
Scotch  tweed,  with 
kid  caracul  tuxedo 
collar,  from  B.  Alt- 
man  &  Co. 


green  —  a  color 
smart  for  fall — 
while  the  fur  is  kid 
caracul.  This 
coat  also  comes  in 
leather  tan  and  in 
rust  color. 

On  the  first  page 
is  a  leather  coat  of 
imported  capeskin 
lined  with  kasha. 
This  is  ultra  smart 
for  the  active 
sportswoman,  de- 
signed as  it  is  along 
mannish  swagger 
lines  with  large 
bellows  pockets. 
This  may  be  had 
in  bright  red  and 
green  in  all  sizes. 

The  use  of  the 
bellows  pockets 
suggests  another 
treatment  noticed 
on  a  number  of 
imported  frocks — 
that  of  a  single 
large  pocket  on 
one  side,  often  in 
some  crushed  or 
shirred  treatment 
of  the  material. 

This  is  seen  at  its  best  on  a  straight-line  dress  of  flat  crepe  with  touches  of 
matching  velvet,  the  single  pocket  being  a  pointed  affair  of  shirred  velvet. 
Pockets  are  also  occupying  a  place  of  special  importance  on  cloth  coats  which 
have  fur  collars  and  cuffs,  with  fur  pockets  at  the  sides. 

So  many  of  the  sports  frocks  are  copies  of  imports  that  one  wonders  how  the 
material,  which  is  often  unusual,  can  be  duplicated  on  this  side.  In  many 
cases  the  more  unusual  materials  are  ordered  abroad  and  sent  to  this  country 
with  the  original  frock.  This  is  of  course  the  case  when  Rodier's  kasha  is  used, 
as  well  as  with  many  of  the  brocaded  velvets,  quilted  silks,  and  other  lovely 
materials  which  catch  the  eye  at  once,  as  being  different  and  foreign. 

Many  of  the  better  type  sports  frocks  are  finishing  their  skirts  at  the  top  as 
the  French  models  were  done  late  last  season,  that  is  with  a  fitted  yoke  of 
China  silk  rather 
than  a  silk  under- 
bodice.  The  yoke 
fits  snugly  up  un- 
der the  overblouse 
and  does  away 
with  any  sugges- 
tion of  bulkiness 
about  the  waist- 
line. 

The  craze  for 
matching  acces- 
sories has  never  re- 
quired such  a  care 
to  details  as  it  does 
at  the  moment. 
One  must  have 
special  bags  and 
footwear  for  prac- 
tically  every 
change  of  costume 
ifoneistobereally 
modish.  Or  else 
one  must  plan  so 
that  two  or  three 
bags  will  match  or 
contrast  correctly 
with  every  change. 
The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  hats. 


A  sweater  costume  of 
green  and  tan  plaid 
and  plain  preen,  from 
James  McCrcery  & 
Co. 
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CAKES  and  NOVELTIES 
for  THANKSGIVING 

To  decorate  the  table— lordly  turkeys 
and  gorgeous  pumpkins  for  centerpieces, 
quaint  place  favors,  salted  nut  cases,  etc. 
To  tempt  the  taste — delicious  cakes  and 
luscious  pies  —  all  with  the  stamp  of 
Dean's  distinction. 

We  ship  everywhere  successfully.  Postage  prepaid 
on  orders  of  $3  or  more,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

628  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  87  YEARS 


Gentlemen :  THE 
DRESS  STUD/ras 
been  IMPROVED 

Radically  improved.  You  need  struggle  no  longer  with 
one  hand  inside  an  j  one  outside  the  shirt.  The  new  Kunv 
a-part  dress  stud  goes  in  from  the  front — through  both  stud 
holes,  and  anchors  from  the  front  with  a  mere  push  of  the 
6nger.  The  characteristic  Kum-a'part 
|  "click"  tells  you  the  stud  is  "there"  until 
you  des.re  to  remove  it.  Then  a  slight  pull 
withdraws  the  anchor  and  takes  out  the 
stud  with  one  motion. 

The  Baer  &  Wilde  Co. 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

Insist  on  genuine  Kum'a-parts  whether  you 
buy  dress  sets  for  evening  wear  or  cuff  but- 
tons for  daily  use. 

The  name  "Kum-a-part"  is  your  assurance 
of  correct  design,  superior  craftsmanship  and 
lifetime  service. 

At  Jewelers  and  the 
Better  Men's  Shops 


Evening  Wear 


First  pull  top  out 
and  insert  point 
thru  button  holes 
until  flange  is 
tight  against  the 
shirt  -w 

Then 

\  \     simply  press  top 


<§uE&a  8$  (abmjicuup 


SHIRTMAKERS 

AND 

HABERDASHERS 


$3.50  pair 


French 
Lisle  Hose 
$3.50  pair 


Handsome  Silk  Robe 
Silk  Lined  $125  00 


Handsome  Silk  Robe 
SWi  Lined  $175.00 


Distinctive  Holiday  Gifts 

The  Articles  shown  above  are  of  Luxurious  Quality, 
and  Unusual  in  Designs  and  Colorings.  They  are  very 
suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts  of  Exceptional  Character. 

When  ordering  by  mail  state  size  and  colors  preferred 
Illustrated  Booklet  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE — AT  43rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 
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D  OB  B  S 


SHOPS  FOR  WOMEN  >■■ 


J 

1  CLothjeX) 

coz  Qojj  aX)  \/(HdJh  itself 

New  Dobbs  Clothes  to  lighten  the  heart  and  set  the  spirits 
high — in  anticipation  of  the  many  Autumn  activities.  Dobbs 
coats  •  frocks  •  hats  •  and  sports  attire  •  designed  for 
women  who  love  the  inimitable  style  and  charm  that  are 
characteristic  of  all  Dobbs-created  Clothes  —  for  Sports, 
for  School,  and  for  Autumn  Days  in  Town  or  Country! 

Dobbs  Bagatelle  Perfumes  and  Toiletries — Hermes, 
Paris,  Leather  Things — and  a  host  oj  Dobbs  Fascina- 
tions that  add  so  much  to  the  Autumn  Wardrobe. 

-FIF^TH  AVENUE- 

NUMBER  620  aU^oth  STREET 


Recognized  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality,  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application 


lew 


The  Diftin&ion  of  a  Gift 

of  JohnBon's  Chocolates 

■j     rT"lHE    sophisticated  stiver 
£j$      -*-    well  knows  the  value  of 
Johnston's  for  paying  social 
"debts,"-^for  Johnston's  is 
always  correct. 

The  secret  of  its  good-ness 
is  one  of  a  generation's 
standing.  Today  .  .  .  because 
of  it,  Johnston's  has  won  a 
pinnacle  place  among  the  fine 
things  tbat  have  become  part 
of  our  daily  lives. 


You  will  find  a  facial 
agency  for  JohnSlon's 
Chocolates  in  one  of 
the  better  class  Stores 
in  your  neighbourhood. 


ROBE 

SEW  YORK 


R    T      A  . 

CHICAGO 


JOHNSTON  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE  .  MINNEAPOLIS  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STYLE  and  EASE 

)ASE  in  the  appearance  of  dress  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  one  mark 
(JfDfr  of  the  man  of  affairs.  Many  efforts 
at  so-called  smart  styles  are  no  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ideas  of  the  really  well-dressed 
man  than  exaggerated  manners  or  speech. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  ease  and  com- 
fort should  not  have  distinctive  style  as 
well.  Burberry  overcoats  are  famous  on  six 
continents  for  just  this  happy  combination 
— and  for  another  one,  too,  equally  im- 
portant. They  combine  the  greatest 
warmth  with  an  amazingly  light  weight. 

Dealers  in  every  important  city 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

BURBERRYS  LTD. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
For  the  name  of  your  local  dealer,  write  to  our 
NewYorkWholesaleOffice-14East38thSt. 


4 


i 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  King  Geot-ge  V 


}  pi 
tJ)  (S 
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he  Ring 
She  Gave  Him 


hrough  all  the  years  to  come,  the  sight  of  the  ring 
she  gave  him,  the  feel  of  it  upon  his  hand,  will  bring 
to  mind,  freshly  and  vividly,  the  little  scene  of  presenta- 
tion, just  as  it  was  tonight — a  few  short  hours  ago. 

The  revival  of  the  beautiful  old  custom  of  an  exchange 
of  rings  at  the  betrothal  is  daily  growing  in  popular  favor 
and  there  is  nothing  so  appropriate  for  men's  engagement 
rings  as  the  new  precious  metal,  palladium.  Identified  with 
Pallas  Athene,  goddess  of  wisdom  and  truth,  it  carries 
with  it  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  a  promise  of  protec- 
tion. Its  brilliant,  untarnishing,  blue-white  color  fittingly 
symbolizes  faith  and  trust  and  its  greater  lightness  makes 
for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer. 

Remember,  palladium  is  not  an  imitation  of  anything. 
It  is  a  true  precious  metal,  just  as  platinum  is,  or  gold. 
Its  color  is  the  color  Nature  gave  it  and  is  not  artificially 
produced  with  base  metals.  Palladium  wears  wonderfully 
and  holds  gems  firmly  and  securely. 

Palladium  jewelry  is  the  very  newest  vogue.  When  you 
see  it,  you  will  be  so  taken  with  it  that  you  will  wonder 
why  such  a  beautiful  metal  had  been  so  long  neglected. 

-■*>£  Ask  your  jeweler  about  it  ]M*~ 


Valladi 


mm 


The  Newest  Precious  Metal 


BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  PLATINUM  WORKS 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


HE  perfection  of  selection 
in  assorted  chocolates. 
Artistically  decorated  metal 
package. 

1  lb.    .    .  $1.75 

2  lbs.    .    .  $3.50 


NEW  YORK 

Madison.  Jlvenut 
'  at  47*1  Street 

CHICAGO 
Jiichiaan  Boulevard 
at  Jackson. 


Maillard  products  are 
sold  at  most  of  the  bet- 
ter stores  everywhere. 


"Oh!  Monsieur—" 

"Mademoiselle—" 

and  right  there  the  conversation  breaks  down! 

TJTOW  can  we  call  ourselves  educated  if  we  haven't  a  working  knowl- 
edge  of  at  least  one  language  besides  our  own?  If  you  favor 
French — that  beautiful,  clear  and  sprightly  language — and  once  studied 
it,  or  are  taking  it  up  now,  you  can  derive  pleasure  and  make  a  good 
deal  of  progress  by  simply  reading 


PETIT 

JOURNAL 


LE  PETIT  JOURNAL  is  a  small  newspaper, 
carefully  edited,  printed  on  glazed  paper  of 
good  quality,  profusely  illustrated,  giving  ex- 
tracts from  the  French  press.  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  topics  interesting  to  Americans — travel, 
fashions,  old  world  customs,  world  events,  , 
general  news.  From  time  to  time  it  prints,  in 
full,  the  scores  of  French  songs,  arranged  for  the 
violin  and  piano.  Every  issue  contains  easy- 
cross-word  puzzles  in  French. 

It  is  just  long  enough  so  that  one  has  time  to 
read  it  thoroughly  twice  a  month.  No  one 
human  being  could  possibly  read  the  quantity 
of  French  journals  and  dailies  from  which  are 
culled  their  choicest  items.  The  allusions  and 
difficulties  are  made  clear  by  footnotes  in 
English. 


Next  TWELVE  ISSUES 
for  $1.00 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  brush  up  on 
your  French  and  at  the  same  time  come  in 
closer  tou  :h  with  the  spirit  of  France  and 
of  Paris  than  by  any  other  means  avail- 
able on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Think 
of  getting  lots  of  entertainment  and  12 
splendid  lessons  in  French  for  just  one 
dollar!  Order  Le  Petit  Journal  for  your- 
self or  for  your  friend  who  is  interested  in 
France  or  studying  French.  It  will  prove 
a  rare  and  inexpensive  treat. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  ! 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Mail 
Today 


Enclosed  please  find  $1,  for  which 
kindly  send  me  Le  Petit  Journal  for 
your  special  trial  offer  of  6  months 
(12  issues). 


Name. 


Address  . 


C.L.-u 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


Clothes  for  the 
Autumn 


Send  for  Brooks's  Miscellany 


BOSTON     PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 

LITTLE  BUILDING  PLAZA  BUILDING  AUDRAIN  BUILDING 
Tremont  cor.  Boylstom       County    Roao       220  Bcllcvuc  Avenuc 


—  


©  BS0CK5  BROTHERS 


r  " 


■ 
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Iloldtvaist  hi  eh  or 
eye  level — and just 


CINE-KODAK 
MOVIES 

A  Dream  Come  True 


Hold  eye  level  or 
waist  high — and 
just  press  the  release. 


THINK  of  the  thrill  of  it — movies  you  make  yourself.  Press  the 
release  on  your  Cine- Kodak  and  you're  making  movies.  Turn 
the  switch  on  your  Kodascope  and  you're  seeing  them.  That's  how 
easy  it  is— and  the  expense  is  little  as  you'll  see. 

To  add  variety  to  the  evening's  entertainment  professional  photo- 
plays may  be  reasonably  rented  from  Kodascope  Libraries,  Inc. — there 
are  over  four  hundred  feature  dramas,  comedies,  animated  cartoons 
from  which  to  pick  your  program. 

The  Cine-Kodak  Model  B,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f.6. 5  lens,  is 
priced  at  $70;  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f.3.5,  at  an  even  hundred. 
The  Kodascope  C  projector  is  $60. 

A  complete  outfit  now — Cine-Kodak,  Kodascope,  and  screen  — 
as  low  as 


140 


The  thousands  of  Kodak  dealers  are  now  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  Cine-Kodak.  If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  ready,  write  us  for  Cine- 
Kodak  booklets. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y., 


The  Kodak  City 
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en  the  Thanksgiving  feast  is 
spread — and  gay  friends  gather — 
'when  you're  joyously  thankful  for 
another  year  of  health  and  plenty 
— have  a  Camel! 


Camels  represent  the  utmost  in  cigarette  quality.    The  choicest  of  Turkish  and 
Domestic  tobaccos  are  blended  into  Camels  by  master  blenders  and  the  finest  of 
French  cigarette  paper  ts  made  especially  for  them.  No  other  cigarette  is  like 
Camels.    They  are  the  overwhelming  choice  of  experienced  smokers. 


WHEN  it's  Thanksgiving.  And 
your  chosen  friends  are  enjoy- 
ing the  good  things  of  earth.  As 
you  are  rejoicing  over  another 
year  of  health  and  good  fortune 
— have  a  Camel! 

For  no  other  cigarette  ever 
gave  so  much  added  enjoyment  to 
a  Thanksgiving  feast.  No  other 
was  ever  so  welcome  to  your 
friends.  Millions  of  experienced 
smokers  are  thankful  each  day  for 
Camels.  This  distinctive  ciga- 
rette brought  the  world  a  new 
measure  of  smoking  satisfaction 
and  contentment,  for  Camels 
never  tire  the  taste  or  leave  a  ciga- 
retty  after-taste.  Before  Camel  it 
was  impossible  to  get  every  good 
feature  in  one  cigarette,  no  matter 
how  much  smokers  were  willing 
to  pay.  Such  choice  tobaccos 
were  never  before  blended  as  they 
are  in  Camels.  The  makers  of 
Camel  set  out  to  blend  the  world's 
finest  cigarette  regardless  of  price 
— and  they  succeeded! 

So  this  festive  day,  with  thanks 
for  the  good  year  that  is  gone, 
with  hope  for  the  better  days  to 
come  —  send  up  the  fragrant 
smoke  that  is  loved  by  millions. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  have  the 
best  that's  made. 

Have  a  Camel! 


1926 


Our  highest  wish,  if  you  do 
not  yet  know  and  enjoy  Camel 
quality,  is  that  you  may  try 
them.  We  invite  you  to  com- 
pare Camels  with  any  cigarette 

made  at  any  price. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  entirely  modem  design  of  the  sea  sled  together  with  its  ability  to  sa  isfy  the  mrx!ern  desire  for  speed  add  to  the  popularity  of  this  type  of  boat.  Below  at  the  left  is  a 
Gordon  deep  sea  cruiser  of  the  double  cabin  type,  with  a  captain's  room,  owner's  room,  and  four  berths  for  guests.   She  is  poweied  with  twin  six  cylinder  Kermath  engines 


At  the  left  above  is  one  of  the  well-known  Banfield  sea  skiffs.  She  is  a  34-foot  de  luxe  cruiser  powered  with  twin  screw  70-horsepower  Kermath  engines. 
At  the  right  is  the  Evening  Star,  designed  and  built  for  Mr.  H,  H.  Dummert  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  Evening 
Slar  has  two  Spee  way  ISO-horsepower  engines.  Below  is  the  Hurrv-Up  II,  designel  and  built  for  Mr.  C  G.  Conway  by  William  H.  Hand,  Jr.  Her  speed 
is  approximately  29  miles  an  hour.    She  is  65  feet  long,  12  feet  (>  inches  beam,  and  the  two  Sterling  coast  guard  six  cylinder  engines  develop  300  horsepower 
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RINOKA 


•  THE  WORD  THAT  GUARANTEES 

permanently  fast  color 

IN  DRAPERY  FABRICS 


The  hangings  you  buy  for  your  home  .  .  .  over-drapes,  glass 
curtains,  sun-room  furnishings  .  .  .  wouldn't  you  like  to  be 
assured  that  they  would  always  keep  their  color?  In  spite  of 
years  of  exposure  to  sunshine  and  frequent  launderings? 

If  you  choose  Orinoka  drapery  fabrics,  you  can  be  assured — 
absolutely!  The  Orinoka  color  guarantee  is  unqualified. 
Orinoka  fast-color  is  permanent  .  .  .  never  jading!  Orinoka 
fast-color  is  genuinely  dependable  ...  of  first  quality  as 
surely  as  your  best  mahogany,  your  sterling  silver.  It  is 
today  the  sure,  tested  fast-color  quality  in  drapery  fabrics. 

Besides  their  remarkable  color-fastness,  Orinoka  drapery 
fabrics  have  another  quality  which  commend  them  to  home- 
makers:  There  are  no  draperies  which  surpass  them  in  delicate 
or  brilliant  colorings,  nor  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  weave 
and  designs.  The  patterns  and  color  harmonies  of  Orinoka 
fabrics  are  as  fine  as  skilled  craftsmen,  inspired  oftentimes  by 
old  world  antique  master-weaving,  can  produce. 


COLOR- CHARM? 

Have  you  thought  what  color-charm 
.  .  .  mystical  blues,  a  touch  of  sun- 
set rose,  cool  forest  green  .  .  .  could 
do  for  your  home?  Orinoka  has  an 
interesting  new  booklet,  "The  Im- 
portance of  Color  in  Curtains," 
which  shows  how  soft,  restful  color 
can  be  introduced  cleverly  in  win- 
dow treatments.  You  will  find  this 
very  helpful  and  it  will  be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  coupon  below  filled  out 
with  name  and  address. 


Orinoka  fabrics,  because  of  the  great 
care  exercised  in  their  weaving  and 
special  process  of  hand-dyeing  in  the 
yarn,  may  cost  more.  But  they  mean 
genuine  economy  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  they  give. 
For  identification,  Orinoka  draperies 
have,  on  each  bolt,  the  Orinoka  tag 
and  fast-color  guarantee:  "These  goods 
are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  fadeless. 
If  color  changes  from  exposure  to  sunlight 
or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby 
authorised  to  replace  with  new  goods  or  to 
refund  the  purchase  price." 


O 
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COLORS  GUARANTEED  SUN  AND  TUBFAST 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS  1415 

115  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Please  send  me  complimentary  copy  of  new  Orinoka  booklet, 
"The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains,"  containing  interesting 
suggestions  for  window  and  drapery  treatments. 


Namc_ 
Street- 
City  


_Statc_ 


or 

tlie  every  day  gift 
or  the  gift  of  special 
significance 
clioose 


Stores  approved  as  Reymer  Agencies 
are  supplied  direct  from  Reymers' — 
ensuring  freshness  and  careful  hand- 
ling.   Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


MADE  BY  REYMER  &  BROTHERS    INCORPORATED,  PITTSBURGH.  PA     SINCE  1846 


"And  this  is  all  that  is  left  of  it! 
Only  a  moment;  a  moment  of 
strength,  of  romance,  of  glamour — 
of  youth!  ...  A  flick  of  sun* 
\f~*  shine  upon  a  strange  shore,  the  time 
tr£  to  remember,  the  time  for  a  sigh,  and 
—good-by!— Night— Good-by  .  .  .  !" 


Youth 

by  Joseph  Conrad 


At  <ill  bookstores 


^Jlvtcvaft  Qreelinj  Cards 


YOUR  FRIENDS  will  treasure  these  rich  reproductions  of  your  home, 
little  ones,  or  family  group.  Cards  are  4  by  5  inches,  embossed  on  rich 
vellum.  We  require  only  photograph,  sketch  or  negative  (any  size.) 
Write  to-day  for  sample,  list  oPverses,  and  simple  directions  for  ordering. 
25  cards  J5.00,  50  cards  $8.50,  75  cards  $12. 50,  too  cards  $16.00.  Envel- 
opes included. 


THE  ARTCRAFT  COMPANY 


224  West  5th  St.,  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota 


! 
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IBAMAMi 


Fads  in  table  coverings  may  come  and  go  but  the  Cloth  of  pure 
Linen  Damask  remains  the  choice  of  the  discriminating  hostess. 
Its  pattern  may  be  simple  or  elaborate,  but  there's  always  a 
beauty  in  its  satiny  sheen  that  accords  with  any  type  of  table 
decoration.  Of  course,  a  hand-embroidered  monogram  always 
adds  a  touch  of  distinction. 

At  McCutcheon's,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins  represent  the 
work  of  the  foremost  weavers  in  the  world.  There's  a  design 
to  suit  every  taste  and  to  fit  every  size  of  table.  And  for  over 
seventy  years  McCutcheon's  Linens  have  been  famous  for  their 
quality  and  for  their  moderate  prices. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "We  Dine  on  Damask  Linen",  with  foreword  by  Emily  Post,  famous  author  of 
"Etiquette. "  This  illustrated  booklet,  treating  comprehensively  the  etiquette  and  smart  decoration 
of  the  table  will  help  you  arrange  your  table  correctly,  charmingly  and  distinctively.    Price  25c. 


.A. 

Fifth  Avenue  at 

DEPT.  NO.  11 


FORTY-MMTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


io6 
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French 


lr}       Hand  Made  Furniture 


TNSPIRED  by  rare  Masterpieces  our 
designers  have  recreated  the  richness 
and  charm  of  old  craftsmanship. 

From  Maine  to  California  their  hand- 
work is  found  in  artistic  though  not 
necessarily  expensive  homes. 

Purchases  may  be  made  through  rec- 
ognized trade  channels.  Your  inquiry 
is  invited. 


WM.  a. 

Interior  Decorators 
98  Eighth  St.  So. 


French   &  Co. 

Makers  of  Fine  Furniture 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


DUNHAM  SUITE.  Appealing  to  every  connoisseur  of  fine  furniture,  the  Dunham  Suite 
combines  all  the  best  features  of  a  later  'Jacobean  style  with  the  use  of  "wonderfully  grained 
panels  of  Hungarian  burl  ash  ivalnut.  Excess  ornamentation  has  been  purposely  restrained 
to  bring  out  the  beautiful  quality  of  wood  panels.  Draw  tables  came  into  -vogue  during  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  lower  leaves  drawing  out  for  extension  and  artfully  con- 
cealed under  a  fat  top. 


Q^ZrXquisite  Jbinen 

Those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  fine  linen  in 
creating  an  impression  insist  upon  quality  first — and 
always.  McGibbon  patrons  know  that  fine  quality  may 
well  be  combined  with  prices  that  are  decidedly  eco- 
nomical. Table  linen  —  napkins  —  luncheon  sets  — 
fancy  scarfs — a  remarkable  selection  awaits  you  here. 

McGibbon 

3  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 

Household  Linens      •      Beds  &  Bedding      •      Lace  Curtains 


In  the  fashionable  suburbs 
of  NEW  YORK  CITY 
these  ENTRANCES  are  preferred 


Aided  by  the  finest  architectural  talent, 
tin  residents  of  New  York  City's  fash- 
ionable suburbs  may  well  be  supposed 
to  know  "what's  what"  in  home  con- 
struction. 

Isn't  it  significant  that  in  Greenwich, 
Great  Neck,  the  Oranges,  and  other  ex- 
clusive suburbs  ot  America's  great  me- 
tropolis, you  find  Hartmann-Sanders  En- 
trances  largely  used  for  the  better  types 
of  homes? 

Hartmann-Sanders     Kntrances  are 


built  to  the  architect's  or  our  specifica- 
tions— complete,  ready  to  set  in  place — 
and  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  entrances. 
They  add  beauty  and  value  far  beyond 
their  low  cost. 

Send  for  catalog  F-52  of  model  en- 
trances. Or  send  30c  for  additional  cat- 
alog F-34  of  pergolas,  lattice  work  and 
garden  furniture.  Hartmann-Sanders  Co., 
2161  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Eastern 
office  and  show  room,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS 
ROSE  ARBORS 
GARDEN  EQUIPMENT 


COLONIAL 
ENTRANCES 
KOLL  COLUMNS 


THEY  CAF^NOTC  OMF  APART 
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GGORG  jewSGK 

HANDMADE  SILVER 


GRAPE  COMPOTE 


REPLICAS  OF  HIS  WORK  IN  THE  LUXEMBOURG,  METROPOLITAN,  DETROIT, 
BOSTON  AND  NEWARK  MUSEUMS.     BOOKLET  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
H.  M.  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK 
H.  M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


PERMANENTLY 

OPPOSITE  CARNEGIE  HALL,  I  59  WEST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


MEMBRE 
DE  LA  SOCIETE  NATIONALE 
DES  BEAUX  ARTS 


EtecoPATions  &  Objects  of  Art 


ESTABLISHED  1810 


GAiiomY 

Galloway  Pottery  adds 
interest  to  the  gar- 
den, sun  room  and  hall. 
These  high  fired  strong  and 
durable  terra  cottas  include 
shapely  Jars,  Bird  Baths 
and  Fonts,  Flower  Vases, 
Pots  and  Boxes,  Gazing 
Globes,  Benches,  etc. 

A  collection  of  over  300  attrac- 
tive numbers  is  shown  in  our  cata- 
logue,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  stamps, 

GaboWxVTerra  GoTta  Co. 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

cl*ip  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


METAL  WINDOW 
CORNICES 

"Give  a  selective,  artistic  value,  as  well 
as  an  atmosphere  of  distinction 
and  individuality." 

Finished  in  Silver,  and  Ormolu  Gold 
hand-burnished.  Antique  finishes  in 
Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  Copper,  Iron,  etc. 

Hand  Colored  in  from  one  to  seven 
colors  on  plain  or  antique  finish  to 
match  drapery  materials.  Also  in 
Italian  effects. 

DRAPERY  HOLDBACKS 

OPAL  GLASS  ROSETTES 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
18  Fayette  Street         Boston,  Mass. 


A  NDIRONS  have 
a  position  of 
prominence,  and  an 
association  of  senti' 
ment  which  demand 
care  in  selection;  and 
they  have  a  durabil' 
ity  that  justifies  more 
than  a  casual  invest' 
ment.  We  make  fire 
place  furnishings  in 
all  metals,  and  at 
prices  running  from 
$3.00  up. 

Catalog  A  shows  Andirons,  Grates  and  Firetools;  S  shows  Spark  screens;  M  shows  Wood  Mantels;  F 
shows  Franklin  Stoves. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  ERG..  Inc.  46  Beekman  Street,  New  York 

Also  Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  65th  Street,  New  York 


The  CHELSEA 
BANJO  CLOCK 
8-Day 


Last  Practically  Indefinitely  — 
Keep  Excellent  Time  —  can  be 
Handed    Down    as  Heirlooms 


In  addition  to  the  clocks  illustrated 
hereon,  we  also  make  a  very  exteiv 
sive  line  in  refined  cases  for  resi- 
dences,  clubs,  yachts,  prizes  and 
presentation  purposes. 

The  8-Day  High-Grade, 
World  Renowned 

CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 


Many  other  Models 

SHIP'S  BELL 

YACHT 

BANJO 

WALL 

MANTEL 

BOUDOIR 

DESK 

AUTO  and 
AEROPLANE 


Cost  More 
than  Others 

BUT 
the  Value 
is  There 


The  CHELSEA  8-Day  Hiqh 
Grade  YACHT  WHEEL  SHIP'S 
BELL  CLOCK 


On  Sale  by  Leading  Jewelers 


CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO. 


10  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Established  1897 


Enrique  de  Los  Ruelos,  'Pres. 

34  West  56th  Street  New  York 

Choice  collection  of  authentic  Spanish  an- 
tique furniture,  wrought  iron,  pottery  tex- 
tiles, etc.,  always  on  view  at  our  galleries. 

"Correspondence  invited" 


Amazing 
Antique 
Oriental  Rugs 

Each  rug  is  the  select  gem  fit, 
among  thousands.    Such  ra 
ties  are  seldom  seen,  which  a 
counts  for  my  selling  rugs 
all  of  our  larger  cities.  - 

I  will  send  a  selection  of  the; 
gems  to  you  on  approval,  e: 
press  paid.  No  obligation  e: 
ists  that  you  must  buy. 


Write  for  my  descriptive  list 


THOS.  F.  DAVIS 
Box  22       Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


Garden  Furniture 


of  the  better  sort 


An  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  on  request 


The  Erkins  Studios 

257  Lexington  Ave.,  at  35th  St. ,  New  York 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


fT  A  set  of  KIPLING  in 

the  home  is  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family. 
Buy  KIPLING'S  books. 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 


Jl 

GATE  SIGN 

OF  HAND  rOTOED  IRON 

^penally ,  , 
dengned  for  you 

by  jJL  kUUjv 


.     or  a 

Weathe 


ervane 

J%NDroiXiCD  PEPP0DUCTIONS 
<f  COLONIAL  HAI5DWAUL" 


rid 


t\ — 

Cataloge  on  reouert 

GpINDSTONE  hill 

TOPGE 


HisGEi  That  DO 
MORE  Than 

s'Td^c  FAIRFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


A\PS  JOHN  HELD  JR 
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OPENING 
THE   NEW  FLOOR  OF 

ANTIQJJES 
REPRODUCTIONS 
DECORATION 

FINE  examples  of  antique 
furniture,  reproductions,  old 
fabrics  and  decorative  pieces 
from  Spanish,  Italian,  French 
English  and  American 

sources.  Fifteenth 

to  Nineteenth 
centuries 

Lord  &  Taylor 

FIFTH  AVENUE       NEW  YORK 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


NO  PIECE  of  modern  home  equipment  holds 
so  much  of  history  and  romance  as  do  the 
fabrics  that  we  use  for  our  curtains  and  hang- 
ings, for  our  cushions  and  upholstery.  De- 
signs, color,  and  textiles  from  the  Orient,  Egypt, 
China,  Persia,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  been  studied  by  the  modern  manufac- 
turer so  that  the  home-maker  of  to-day  may  have  in  her  rooms  much  of  the  age-old 
beauty  of  all  the  world. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  these  reproductions  is  a  crewel  embroidered  fabric  such  as  was 
first  made  in  India  more  than  5,000  years  ago.  This  modern  material  is  of  a  soft 
gray  heavy  cotton  cloth  with  strange  patterns  worked  in  dull  blue,  brilliant  orange, 
browns,  and  reds,  all  blended  in  a  soft-toned  fabric  that  will  bring  beauty  to  any  room, 
while  telling  of  this  far-off  land  of  Ind.  Also  does  it  tell  of  our  own  grandmothers 
who  did  this  crewel  embroidery  in  colorful  soft  wools.  Nothing  could  be  in  better 
taste  with  plain  walls  than  hangings  of  this  material  with  fixtures  of  dull  wrought  iron. 
Equally  pleasing  is  it  when  used  for  upholstery. 

Another  fabric  that  holds  much  of  beauty  and  story  is  hand-blocked  linen  where 
the  design  is  printed  on  the  cloth  by  hand  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  These  fifty- 
inch  linens  are  tubfast  as  to  their  colors  and,  like  the  product  of  the  Oriental  workers 
of  long  ago,  each  piece  is  different  from  the  others.  Too  much  pressure  here,  too  little 
there,  makes  just  the  slight  difference  in  tone  that  lends  added  beauty  and  shows  the 
human  touch  that  differentiates  these  materials  from  machine-made  goods. 

The  beloved  glazed  chintz  when  hand-blocked  shows  this  same  fascinating  irregu- 
larity, which  we  find  also  in  the  old  chintz  brought  from  India  by  the  Dutch  traders 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  These  printed  cottons  were  the  forerunners  of  our 
present-day  cretonnes  that  not  only  may  be  had  in  startling  design  and  color  but 
also  in  reproductions  of  English  and  Colonial  chintz.  Suitable  for  every  room  in  the 
house  are  these  cottons  which  in  their  best  grades  are  guaranteed  sunfast  and  tubfast 
— that  modern  safeguard  which  makes  costly  cottons  economical. 


And  who  would  not  like  the  modern  damasks  and 
velvets  in  silver,  jade,  or  a  rich  deep  red,  all  fifty 
inches  wide  and  either  in  plain  colors  or  designs 
copied  from  old  paintings  and  treasured  hangings. 
These  fabrics  are  sunfast  and  they  afford  all  the 
beauty  of  their  costlier  prototypes,  yet  are  neither  heavy  nor  stiff,  lending 
themselves  to  soft  draping.  Striped  rayon  materials  are  beloved  of  many 
decorators  and  some  of  these  are  particularly  effective  with  their  stripes  in  two-tone 
effects. 

In  selecting  hangings,  three  phases  of  this  decorating  problem  must  be  considered: 
the  window  from  within,  its  effect  from  without,  and  the  fact  that  draperies  are  de- 
pended upon  to  tie  the  various  parts  of  the  room  together — walls,  floor  and  furnishings. 
The  style  of  the  window  should  also  be  considered.  Is  there  to  be  a  valance?  Is 
this  to  be  plain  or  gaily  shirred?  If  the  ceiling  of  the  room'be  low,  the  top  of  the 
valance  extended  above  the  casing  will  add  to  the  apparent  height  of  the  room.  Is 
the  window  desired  higher  or  lower;  wider  or  narrower?  Curtains  may  be  made  to 
provide  these  effects. 

Casement  windows  present  their  own  individual  problems.  Where  such  windows 
open  in,  a  good  plan  is  to  have  the  curtains  on  rods  that  swing  independently  of  the 
window  and  which  may  be  pushed  back  as  desired  for  ease  in  operating  the  window. 
Where  the  windows  swing  out,  the  curtains  may  be  shirred  on  rods  fastened  directly 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame. 

In  selecting  curtain  material  it  should  harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  room,  and 
should  be  formal  or  informal  as  the  case  may  be  But  at  all  times  remember 
that  nothing  in  the  house  gets  a  more  severe  wearing  test  than  curtains,  and 
that  only  the  best  guaranteed  fabrics  are  worth  making  up.  The  guide  to  this 
quality  is  the  name  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  reproducing  for  the  modern  home 
not  only  the  beauty  of  world-famous  designs  and  colors,  but  providing  these  in  fabrics 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  sun  and  wear  and  tub. 


Beauty  in  Curtains 


Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut  for  Interior  Wood- 

work and  Paneling 
American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 
U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

11.  The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 
14.    Color  in  Asbestos  Shincles 
Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

17.  Story  of  Brick 

18.  A  New  House  for  the  Old 

American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Poitland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc 

25.  Portable     Houses    and  Outdoor 

Furnishings 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatche-  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

33.  Colonial  Entrances 

Hartmann-Sanders 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The    Construction    of  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

108.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments,  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
111.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Assn. 
113.    About  Casement  Windows 

The  Casement  Hdw.  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 

142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof? 

The  Richardson  Co. 
148.    Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
161.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  Whitf.  is  Win  11 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.   Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 
216.    Beautifui  Homes  of  Stone  Th  e 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


Good  Buildings  Deserve  Good  Hard- 
ware 
P.  &  F.  Corhin 


Equipment 


37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

38.  Book  of  Delicacies 

Kclvinator  Corporation. 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
02.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
132.    Making  Home  Homi  i  iki. 

Berry  Bros 

141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

Andrew  SwanfeUlt 
171.    Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 
183.    Mantelpieces  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

I  dwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 
1X5.    On  11  ,\1A,„. 

Williams  Oil  O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 
186.    Early  English  and  Colonial  Hard- 
ware Handcraft 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
196.   The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 
225.    Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

Th  •  Bryant  Heater  A  Mfg.  Co. 


236.  Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
259.   Tower  Chimes  for  Country  F^states 
J.  C.  Deagan 
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Where  gayety  and  pleasure  reign  supreme  . .  .  among 
romantic,  century-old  scenes  and  customs  . . .  linger- 
ing quaintly  in  a  thriving,  modern  city. 

Join  the  cosmopolitan  throngs  ...  of  charming, 
gracious  people  .  .  .  carefree  .  .  .  pleasure  bent  ...  at 
the  races,  the  opera,  on  the  promenades,  in  the 
cafes  .  .  .  gay  revellers  at  the  luxurious  Casino  .  .  . 
elegant,  fashionable .  .  .  from  all  over  the  world  .  .  . 
dining,  dancing  or  at  the  gaming  tables. 

If  you  wish  sport  .  .  .  there  is  golf,  tennis,  polo  .  .  . 
yachting,  deep  sea-fishing,  swimming  .  .  .  hunting, 
horse  racing  and  the  thrilling  jai-alai. 

And  always  the  gorgeous,  tropical  beauty  .  .  .  bril' 
liant  sunshine  tempered  by  cooling  sea  breezes  .  .  . 
and  the  fascinating  joie  de  vivre  of  its  pleasure 
loving  people  that  contributes  so  greatly  to  Cuba's 
intriguing  charm. 

CUBA   IS    ONLY    90    MILES    FROM  AMERICA 


(In  Cuba  even  the 
warmest  summer  day 
is  made  pleasant  by 
the  cool  trade  winds. 
The  temperature 
during  1925  never 
rose  above  93  nor  fell 
below  66  degrees.) 


For  m/ormar.on  apply  to  any  Cuban 
Consul  or  to  the  National  Tourist 
Commission,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE.  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COL'NTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  so.   The  right  hoteL  etc 
For  space  and  rales  in  onr  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BDREAU.  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


HAWAII 


MISSISSIPPI  CULF  COAST 


_  Hotel 


Down  on  America's  Riviera,  over- 
looking the  exquisite.  shimmering 
Bar  of  St  Louis,  this  magnificent, 
new  hotel  has  been  built  for  you  at 
Pine  Hills  Oa-the-  Bay.  Pass  Christian, 
Hiss. 


February,  1927,  marks  the 
opening  of  Hawaii's  most 
delightful  hotel — the  Royal 
Hawaiian.  Located  on  Wai- 
kiki  Beach,  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian offers  you  luxuries 
such  as  are  found  only  in  the 
world's  finest  hotels.  18-hole 
golf  links,  20  acres  of  gar- 
dens, splendid  tennis  courts, 
land  and  water  polo,  motor- 
ing over  perfect  roads,  horse- 
back riding,  swimming  and 
surf-riding. 

For  juU  information  and  rates,  ad- 
dress the  XIatson  navigation  Company 
at  215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco; 
510  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles; 
814  Second  Avenue,  Seattle;  140  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago;  50  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York.  Or 
write — 

Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel 

AMERICAN"  PLAN 
400  rooms  with  private  baths 
A.  BeNAGLIA,  General  Manager 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

RESERVATIONS  ARE  NOW 
BEING  MADE 


Here  is  golf  at  Its  best— on  the  gently 

sloping  hillsides  of  the  hotel  grounds 
an  lS-hole  course  in  play  for  over 
two  years. 

Here  is  fishing,  swimming,  sailing. 
Beautiful  bridle  paths  wind  through 
pine-dad  bills. 

Pine  Hills  Hotel  has  been  planned  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
ftdiscriuiinatingclientele,  and  every 
detail  of  its  superior  service  exempli- 
fies true  Southern  hospitality. 
Opening  November  fifteenth.  Write 
now  for  illustrated  literature  and 
full  information. 


**1 


KoTEL  CLARK 


ANCELEX 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  tot  travelers  from  alt 
parts  of  the  world.    5.',.',  rooms — each 
with  private  hath.     European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Dlm- 


ck.  Lea 


Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


fANNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphero  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
cafe.   Convenient  l«ca- 
derat*  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 

W tier  e-To-Go  depart  >w  n(  /<<r  Sovt-mh,  r  is  con- 
tinued on  tiro  pages  immediately  /olloinna. 
Where- To- Go  (or  Dec.  closes  Nov.  1 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

WEST  INDIES 
CRUISES 

two  delightful  winter  trips 
each  of  25  days. 
Sailing  Jan.  27  &  Feb.  22 


On  the  S.  S.  "Columbus"  —  of  32.000 
tons  register  —  a  new  liner  and  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  ship  that 
has  ever  cruised  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  "Col  umbu.t"  ishalf  again  as  large 
as  any  other  West  Indies  Cruise  ship 
and  surpasses  them  all  in  spacious- 
ness of  rooms  and  decks  and  in  the 
completeness  of  her  equipment. 


Following  a  fascinating  route  and 
visiting  11  countries  or  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  South  America,  Central 
America,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles  —  Cuba,  Panama,  Jamaica. 
Trinidad.  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela.  Cu- 
racao, Nassau,  Virgin  Islands,  Mar- 
tinique and  Barbados.  Rates$400& 
upwards  —  including  trips  into  the 
interior  and  sightseeing  drives. 


Write  for  the  cruise  booklet 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
12  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York        Philadelphia  Chicago 
San  Francisco        Los  Angelc* 


CRUISES-TOURS 


thUtnerick 

#250  AND  UP 

Cruises  of  rare  delight  to 
PANAMA  CANAL  BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  South  American  Countries 

GRACE  LINE  offices  and  hanks  through- 
out South  America  with  experienced  i 
American  A  cents  to  assist  you.  ' 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  attractive  I 
points.     All  outside   rooms.     Laundry.  J 
Swimming  pool.    Unexcelled  cuisine. 
Send  for  attractive  new  Jiooff 
lei  aT"  describing  Special  He* 
duced  Rate  Independent  Tours 
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GRACE  LINE  »0HAN0VER* 


MOTOR  TOURS 


/X   Take  your  own  car  to  Europe! 

Sendforour  Interesting  Free  Book.   It  tells 
IT    how.  El  ROPK  vN  ALTO  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
\  -  1  I  Bark  Bar,      Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-TO-GO  resources  in  giving  perfectly 
reliable  data  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  the 
seven  publications  we  use  monthly,  are  called 
upon  extensively  by  the  cream  among  American 
travelers  of  most  desirable  class. 
Careful  devotion  to  them  for  twenty  years 
and  their  consistent  return  to  us  after  we  have 
rendered  exceptional  Quality  Service  year  after 
year,  is  a  source  of  pride— and  plain  evidence 
of  their  entire  satisfaction.  Our  advice  will 
cost  you  simply  reply  p< 'Stage. 

Confide*  make  sure  your  outinoJs  attcrexs 

Please  state  you  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 

ATRIP  the  experienced 
traveler  never  ceases  to 
talk  about—  South  America!  No 
other  trip  offers  so  much  in  dr. 
light  and  charm.  Scenery, 
peoples,  customs  are  a  never- 
ending  source  of  delight  and 
fascination.  Notvisagoodtime 
to  go.  The  seasons  are  reversed 
there.  It  is  s,.ring  now  in  Rio 
—  balmv  days  and  nights— and 
Rio's  only  12  days  from  New 
York  via  Munson  Liner.  Stay 
there  a  week  and  return  to  New 
York  within  30  days  or  6ail  on 
to  Santos,  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

FINEST  SHIPS   FASTEST  TIME 

Luxurious  21,000  ton  steamers 
sail  fortnightly  for  Rio  — Santos 
— Montevideo  andBuenos  Aires. 

Write  for  travel  suggestions. 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 
67  WaU  St.  New  York  City 


£250 

One  Way 
Water 


"Via  Spanish 
cAmericas 
Panama 
Canal 
Colombia 
^Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 


£350 

Round  Trip 
Water-Rail 


[Lnxurioui  oil-burning  steamers.  All  outside  rooms; 
beds,  no  berths.  Broad  Promenades.  Deck  Games. 
.Orchestra.  Swimming  Pool.  Laundry.  For  further 
information  and  Booklet  E  address 

PANAMA  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


10  Hanover  Square 


New  York 


Earn  Your  European  Tour 

AH  or  part  by  onraniziiig 
Folder  Q  explains 


MENTOR  TOURS 


942  Straus  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 

WHERE-TO-GO  is  welcomed  tttrrwkere  to  the 
reading  tables  of  the  best  homes  in  North 
America  everv  month  throughout  the  yenr.  Its 
pages  are  regularly  read  bj  families  who  can 
afford  and  always  desire  the  best  of  everything. 
Seven  high  class  maraiines  present  these  de- 
partments, featuring  a  large  variety  of  Travel 
invitations  most  attractively  and  effectively. 
Jremrmbei — small  copy  is  Big  in  Where-To-Go 

For  space  and  rates  please  write  direct  to 
The  Where-to-cn  Bureau.  8  Beacon  St.  Bolton. 


>S.  1927 


Y.  Jan.  22. 


Cruis 


-S.S. 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who  desire  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  he  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

\TATER  TRIPS 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 

1  To  the  Orient  from  Seattle 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 

2  Great  Lake  Steamship  Service 

3  Travel  Suggestions 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship* 
1  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Empress  of  France,  leaves  X.  J. 

Feb.   12,  1927 
5  Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

G  Round  the  World  Cruise — Empress  of  Scotland,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Dec.  2,  1926 

7  Round  the  World  and  the  Mediterranean  Cruises 

8  West  Indies  Cruises,  leaves  N.  Y.  Jan.  2  6  and  Feb. 
by  S.S.  Montroyal 

Thos.  Cook  <f  Son*  . 

9  Bermuda  * 
in  Over  the  Seven  Seas 

11  To  the  Mediterranean — S.S.   Homeric,  leaves  N. 
1927 

12  Europe 

13  Around    the    World,    the    Southern  Hemisphere 
Franconia,  leaves  N.  T.  Jan.  12.  1927 

Cunard  Line* 

1 1  Wist  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Cohdonia,  leaves  N.  Y.  Jan.  22 
and  Feb.  26,  1927 

15  Going  Abroad  via  Cunard  and  Anchor  Line 

16  To  Ireland 

1 7  Scotland,  the  Land  of  Romance 

IS  Cunard  Cabin   Channel   Service — N.    Y.   to   Plymouth,  Cher- 
bourg and  London 

19  Cunard  Comparisons 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 

20  Round  the   World   by   Way   of  the   Orient — Egypt   and  the 
Mediterranean,  leaves  N.  Y.  every  two  weeks 

21  California  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
2  2  Round  America  Tours 

23  Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
2 1  President  Liners 
French  Line* 
2  3  To  Plymouth  and  England 

2  6  The  S.S.  France 

27  Sunset  from  the  S.S.  Paris 

28  Second  Class 

29  S.S.  Paris 

Fumes*  Bermuda  Line 

30  Bermuda 

3 1  West  Indies 

32  Bermuda.  The  Fairyland  for  Rest  or  Play 

33  St.  George  Hotel,  St.  Georges.  Bermuda 

Holland  Anurican  Line* 

34  Holland  America  Line 

3  5  West  Indies  Booklet 

3  6  Mediterranean  Cruise  Booklet 

International  Mercantile  Marine 
3  7  Your  Trip  to  Europe 

Italian  Line* 
3  8  Italy 

39  S.S.  Colombo 

10  S.S.  MHg 

1 1  The  New  Ships  of  the  Navigazione  General  Italiana 

Lloyd  Saljaudo' 

12  Genoa 

43  S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 

Los  Angeles  S.S.  Co. 
1 1  Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

Xorth  German  Lloyd 

15  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 

16  One  Cabin  and  Second  Class  Service 

1 7  Muenchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Of  conic  S.S.  Co. 
48  South  Sea  Isles  of  Enchantment 

Mntsor  Xavigation  Co. 
19  Delightful  Days  at  Sea 
5  0  See  All  of  Hawaii 
.1  Hawaii  is  Different 

52  Hawaii — Summer  All  the  Time 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

53  Coast  to  Coast 

54  Around  and  Across  America 

llayniona  A  Whttcotnb 
5  5  Round  South   America — S.S. 
1927 

5  6  Mediterranean  Winter  Cruise. 
5  7  Round  the  World  Tours 

58  Spring  Mediterranean  Cruises 
March  29.  1927 

59  West   Indies  Cruises,  S.S.  Carinthia 
and  Feb.  22,  1927 

Red  Star  Line 

60  Red  Star  Ships 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.* 

61  New  Mediterranean  Cruise — in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Express  Co. — S.S.   Orro  leaves  N.  Y.  Feb.   26.  1927 

62  Great  African  Cruise — S.S.  Asturia.  leaves  N.   Y.   Jan.  15, 
1927 

63  Miss  Samuela  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 

Cnited  American  Lines' 

64  Around    the  World — 1927— -Cruise— S.S. 
N.  Y.  Jan.  6,  1927 

<::,  West    Indies  Cruise — S.S.    Resolute,  leaves 

1926  and  Jan.  8.  1927 
G6  Across  the  Atlantic 

United  Fruit  Company  S.S.  Bemies' 

67  Caribbean  Cruises — Every  Week  in  the  Year 

68  To   Havana.    Panama   and   the  Caribbean' 
Every-  Week  in  the  Year 

69  Caribbean  Cruises — 24  Days 
71)  Jamaica.  British  West  Indies — 15  Day  Tour 

7 1  Great  White  Fleet  Cruises  Winter.  January — March 

Cnited  States  Lines  , 

72  To  Europe  on  Cnited  States  Lines 

73  Going  Abroad 

74  The  S.S.  Leviathan — 2nd  Cabin  to  Europe 

75  The  Fleet 

The  White  Star  Line 

76  Canadian  Service 

7"  Inside  of  a  Great  Ship 

78  S.S.  Olympic 

79  S.S.  Homeric 

80  S.S.  Majestic 

LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  Xational  Railways 

81  Pacific  to  Atlantic  through  the  Canadian  Rockies 
8  2  The  30.000  Islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay 

83  Tourist  Map  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 

*  Canadian  Pacific  Railway' 
8  4  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

-  85  Pacific  Coast  Tours  through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
Canadian  Pacific  S.S.  Co. 
SO  Resorts  in  Quebec 

Dollar  Steamship  Line' 

87  Round  America  Tours 

Great  \ortl.ern  Railways 

88  To  California  through  Adventure  Land 

89  The  Call  of  the  Mountains — Glacier  National  Park 

90  The  Scenic  Northwest 

91  The  New  Oriental  Limited 

Hi. 'uric  Northwest  Adventure  Land 

93  from  the  Car  Window 

•  Mt.  Tamalpais  <f  Muir  Woods  Ry. 

94  Mt.  Tamalpais — San  Francisco 

Xorthcrn  Pacific  Railway 

95  The  Storied  Northwest  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 

96  2,000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


Laconia. 
1927 

.  S.  S. 


leaves  N.  Y.  Jan.  29; 


Carinthia,  leaves  N. 
leaves  N.   Y.  Jan. 


Resolute,  leaves 
N,    Y.   Dec.  18, 


16   Day  Cruise 


1927 
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inter's* 
coming^ 
time  to  go 

nht  South  Sea  breeze  is 
ivhisperino  in  your  ear. 

WHEN  you  sight  your 
first  flying-fish  from  the 
promenade  deck  —  a  gliding 
streak  of  silver  on  a  sea  of 
flashing  blue  —  you'll  know 


H 


awan  s  near 


At  home  when  footsteps 
crunch  chill  on  snowy  streets, 
here  in  Honolulu's  bay  div- 
ing boys  sport  about  your  ship. 
Tropical  vines  blaze  with  fra- 
grant blossoms  over  your  out- 
door table. 


Inexpensive 
$400  to  $500  —  that's  enough  for 
a  leisurely  four  or  five  weeks'  round 
trip  from  the  Pacific  Coast — including 
first-class  passage  each  way  and  all  ho- 
tels, sight-seeing  and  incidental  expen- 
ses for  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  island 
paradise.  Another  vast  hotel  at  Wai- 
kiki;  another  great  liner  now  building. 

Sail  diredl  from  any  Pacific  Coast 
port — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle, Vancouver  —  return  by  another, 
if  you  like.  Your  local  railroad,  steam- 
ship or  travel  agent  can  book  you  right 
from  your  own  home.  See  him.  And 
write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  in 
colors. 


Hawaii 


HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

229  McCann  Bi.dg.,San  Francisco, Calif. 

357  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


ilQTEL^T^^^)  R  T-  ^  -TR  AVEL-  DEPA  R 
CONTINUED  ^55 


Cruises  to  the 
Caribbean 

From  11  to  24  days  of  luxurious 
sea  —  and  land  —  travel  on  ships 
built  especially  for  service  in  the 
tropics.  Wonderful  food,  comfort- 
able beds  and  service  that  makes 
every  passenger  a  guest."  You 
can  visit  the  romantic  and  historic 
places  in 

HAVANA 
JAMAICA 
PANAMA  CANAL 
COSTA  RICA 
GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIAN  PORTS 
HONDURAS 

failings  twice  every  week  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  and 
remember,  all  expenses  —  motor 
trips,  hotel  accommodations,  rail- 
road fares,  etc. ,  are  included  in  the 
price  you  pay  for  your  ticket. 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Rm.  1620, 17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.C. 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

By  Cunard-Anchor  new  oil  burners 
at  rates  including  hotels,  guides, drives 
and  fees. 

121  days  #1,250  to  #2,900 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SS  "CALIFORNIA"  Sailing  Jan.  19 

7TH  CRUISE;  19  DAYS  JAPAN- 
CHINA,  OPTION  17  DAYS  INDIA; 
PALESTINE  AND  GKEECE:  also 
includes  Havana,  Panama  Canal,  Los 
Angeles,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  Manila,  Java, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  the 
Riviera.  Europe  stop-overs. 

62  days  #600  to  #1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 

SS  "TRANSYLVANIA"  Sailing  Jan.  29 

•-'3RD  CRUISE  ;  SPAIN  (Madrid-Cor- 
dova-Granada) 15  DAYS  PALESTINE 
AND  EGYPT  ;  also  includes  Madeira, 
Lisbon,  Tunis,  Carthage,  Athens,  Con- 
stantinople, Italy  and  the  Riviera. 
Europe  stop-overs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK 

TIMES  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 


A  PARADISE 
FOR  REST 
AND  PLAY 

Land  of  flowers,  poetry 
and  romance  I  Where 
you  visit  frequently  ac- 
tive volcanos  —  enjoy 
every  outdoor  spoit  — 
or  rest  under  ideal  con- 
ditions* 

Sail  the 
Southern  Route 
Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

on  superbly  equipped  liners  —  S.  S.  "City  of 
Los  Angeles,"  the  most  luxurious  liner  in  the 
regular  Hawaiian  service:  S.  S.  "Calawau. 
the  most  popular  cabin  liner  on  the  Pacific. 
Large,  new  luxury  liner  also  to  be  added  to  the 
service  this  winter. 

3-WEEK  TOURS— from  Los  Angeles 
back  to  Los  Angeles.  $278.50.  $323.50.  $406 
and  up.  covering  every  necessary  ship  and 
shore  expense  according  to  accommodations 
selected.  Full  particulars,  any  authorized 
agent,  or, 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

517  South  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles 

505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
140  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  


The  7  magazines  WHERE-TO-GO  uses  every 
.mouth,  are  quality  publications,  appealing 
to  quality  people.  The  appearance  of  any 
advertisement  in  our  columns  is  one  of  the 
surest  iudications  of  its  high  character. 
Reliable  propositions  only  are  accepted 
and  their  integrity  is  fully  guaranteed. 


CRUISES-TOURS 

CHRISTMAS 

and  NEW  YEAR 

in  the 

West  Indies 

IDonderful 

IS  DAI]  CRUISES 

UJith  or  UHlhoul  Escorl 

cA  Tonic 
for  your  Winter's  'work 

MODERATE  RATES 
INTERESTING  ITINERARIES 

Other  and  longer  West 
Indies  Cruises  through- 
out the  season. 

Come  and  get  full  particulars 
—then  consult  us  freely. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Philadelphia      Boston  Chicago 
St. Louis  SanFrancisco  LosAngcles 

Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver 


CRUISES-TOURS 

California! 

by  SEA 

15  day  "Vbyag'es  via 
Havana  and  Panama  Canal 

Go  via  the  fast,  water  route.  Enjoy 
pleasant  days  on  splendid  steamers. 
Sightseeing  at  ports  of  call. 
Route:  New  York,  Havana,  Puna- 
ma  Cnnnl  (Balboa),  San  Diego, 
Los  Anjielcs,  San  Francisco.  Fort- 
nightly sailings: 

MANCHURIA  MONGOLIA 
FINLAND 

Ocean  liners,  over  22,000  tons  displacement. 
Largest,  and  fastest  ships 
in  Coast'tO'Coast  service* 

Rates:  $2SO  1st  Class,  $150  2nd 
Cabin,  $125  Tourist  Cabin, 
$100  Third  Cabin. 

T&ko  your  auto  na  bncnatre.  No  crntinfr. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

/v^N      No.  1  Broadway.  New  York 
L»*-l  City; 

jtl.< 


authorized  S.S.arid  K.Ii.utfenta 


EARN  A  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

Organizing  co-operative  tours,  37  dayt,  $295 
60  dan,  $490.   Student  Tours,  Wellejley,  Mass. 


DAYTONA  FLA. 


aytonaieach, Florida 

"Winter  Softened  to  a  Northern  Spring" 

Golf-Fishing-Bathing-Ten- 
nis-Roque-Lawn  Bowling — 
All  are  at  their  best  here. 
World's  greatest  musical 
artists  heard  at  Auditorium. 
A  week  of  Grand  Opera. 
Motoring  on  World's  Great- 
est Beach.  Luxurious  as  well 
as  modest  accommodations. 
Room  80,  Camber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
QyScpd  for  Liter  at  are 


COUTH  AMERICA 

♦J  Via  HAVANA  t\ 

C,  PANAMA  *  PERU  *  CHILE 
Calling  at  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Callao, 
Mullendo,  Anca.  Iquiqu>-,  AutofagastO. 
Valparaiso  — 
by  the  oil  bum  tttff  liners 
EBRO  and  ESSEQUIBO 
Designed  and  built  for  the  tropics, 
Fitted  with  every  device  to  make 
life  at  sea  comfortable 
and  enjoyable, 
i     Tours  around  South  America 
— ^  Arranged 

Hvcific  Line 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Go* 

26  Broadway,  N.Y.,  or  your  local  travel  agent 


Our  forms  close  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Ask  Where-to-go  Bureau,.  8  Beacon  Street, 
Boston i  for  space  &  rates  in  our  department. 


HONOLULU 
CALIFORNIA 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 
MEDITERRANEAN  & 
WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


Small  Select  Esiorted 
Parties,  Jan.,  Feb.  and 
March.  Best  of  accom- 
modations on  largest 
steamers  with  many 
autotrips.  All  expenses 
in  one  low  rate. 
Full  information  on 
application.  Ask  for 
Book  "  H." 

Gillespie,  Kinports  &  Beard  Travel  Ag'cy 

8  W.  40th  St.  210  S.  17th  St. 

\ew  York     Est.  1891— 36th  year.  Philadelphia 


$10502  AROUND 

Three  de  Line  Tours       the  WORLD 

Rate  includes  best  outside  rooms  (beds  not 
berths).  Leaving  Li  is  Angeles  Nov.  16,  S.  S. 
President  Polk,  22,w0  tons.  Jan.  11.  S.  S. 
President  Monroe, 21,000 tons.  Mar.  8,  S.  S. 
President  Polk,  22,000  tons. 

Send  for  Literature* 

ROBERTSON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  new  all-the-year  round  Travel  land 
where  warm,  mellow  sunshine  reigns  when 
Winter  comes  to  the  North. 

The  land  of  Kruger,  Rhodes  aad  Botha. 
Enjoy  the  unspoilt  giant  Victoria  Falls. 

The  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Drakensberg 
mountains. 

The  amazing  designs  of  marbled  Nature  in 
the  Cango  Caves. 

The  joys  of  motoring  in  the  beau. if  ul  Cape 
Peninsula. 

The  romance  of  diamonds  and  gold,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman  :  keep  picture 
records  of  quaint  Kaffir  Kraals  with  peace- 
ful, thrilling  war  dances  on  the  Rand. 

While  you  travel  enjoy  your  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  bowls,  etc. 

Comfortable  dining  car  and  rail  travel  be- 
tween up-lo-date  cities.  More  than  8000 
oversea  visitors  in  South  Africa  last  year. 

Send  for  free  Travel  Booklet  **  The  Sun- 
land  "  or  "  Johannesburg  "  :  or  15  cents  (to 
cover  postage)  for  well-illustrated  free  travel 
book  of  320  pages  to : 

Travel  Bureau  of  South  Africa 

657-NO.  1!  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


and  UP  .Day 

includes  all  expenses  CrtilSC  TOUT 
Including  Rio  de  — —>w 

Janeiro  for  3-day  FEB.5  &APRJL5 
MARDI  GRAS. 

A  IX  outside  cabins,  meals  on 
board ;  room  and  meals  at  first- 
class  hotels;  conducted  sightseeing. 

Other  cities  visited  include  Sao 
Paulo — Montevideo  —  Buenos  Aires 
— Santos  —  Trinidad  —  Barbados  — 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

South  America  enjoys  Summer 
weather  during  this  cruise  tour. 
Magnificent  scenery.  Continental 
atmosphere. 

The  Cruise  ship  **  VANDYCK" 
is  one  of  the  famous  V-Fleet.  Built 
for  tropical  voyaging.  All  outside 
staterooms.  Wide  decks.  Swimming 
pool.   Satisfying  cuisine. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line 

Apply  to  Sanderson  &  Son*  Inc.*  Room  110 
26  Broadway,  Xe<o  York,  or  local  tourist 
y,for  Illustrated  Lite 


To  enable  WHERE-TO-GO  to  give  vou  the 
best  travel  advice,  please  tell  us  precisely 
what  section  ol  the  country  you  are  in- 
terested in.  State  very  plainly  whether 
vnu  desire  woods,  mountains,  sea  shore, 
lakes,  city,  or  country. 
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/lf  TUC  rLORIDATHOPICJ 

Greater  Tafm  "SeacA.  is  catfina  Ton. 

■  the  winter  Mecca  of  Who's  Who 
in  America  —  in  business  and  so- 
cial leadership.  Do  you  realize  what 
a  little  sojourn  here  can  do  for  you  ? 

Not  only  recreation  and  health,  but 
more  —  meeting  with  clear-thinking 
minds  —  stimulus  1  Always  in  touch 
with  your  home  office  —  specially  fine 
telephone,  telegraph  and  wireless  facil- 
ities.   New  York  only  36  hours  by  rail. 

Worth  while,  too,  to  see  the  business 
and  civic  enterprise  of  Greater  Palm 
Beach— Palm  Beach  and  West  Palm 
Beach.  Added  millions  every  year  go- 
ing into  new  business  buildings,  homes 
and  apartments.  Constructing  magnif- 
icent new  Atlantic  harbor.  Making 
even  greater  farming  successes  in  the 
rich  back  country.  3  and  4  big  profit 
crops  a  year. 

A  capital  of  brilliant  sport  —  every- 
thing from  golf  to  hunting,  fishing,  bath- 
ing, yachting,  aquaplaning. 

"Where  Summer  Spans 
the  Winter" 

pa£m  BhSCH 

OUMHt  Ot  COMMtRO. 
□UMtU  Of  CDMMflCT  raft 
WtTT  PALM  1 1  M  II. 

rtmiM 


Send 

Booklet  to 


Name 


Address 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  Sport- 


Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  8Cc. 

Hotels  of  quality.  Dclizhtfiilly 
tempered  climate.  Only  16  lira. 
 through  train,  N.Y.C.  spoils 

„  m  -i|  in  finishing.   Carolina  Hotel 

W  X       now  open.  Ad'l 

Office,  rlnehurst,  N.C. 

A 


VJLUA  U,  X  llicri'iil.-*-".,        ■  vi. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


CRUISES-TOURS 


WORLD  TOURS 

FINEST  POSSIBLE 

Eastbound,  January  6,  1927. 

EGYPT,  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  January  15,  1927,  Mediter- 
ranean Cruise.  Chartered  Nile 
steamer  to  Second  Cataract.  A 
month  in  Egypt.  Two  weeks  in 
Palestine. 

Sailing  February  24,  March  5. 
Mediterranean  Cruise  with  Euro- 
pean personally  conducted  tour. 
Our  specialty,  satisfied  patrons. 

Address:  TEMPLE  TOURS,  be. 
447-8  Park  Square  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


interesting  to 
cm*-of-the-w&y  parti  of  the  world.  Complete 
arrangements,  including  transportation,  hotel 
accommodations,  side-trips,  shore  excursions, 
etc.,  everything  to  make  a  complete,  comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly  enjoyable  trip.  Write  for 
pamphlet  containing  accurate,  impartial  infor- 
mation and  Itineraries  of  Around  the  World, 
Mediterranean,  W.  Indies.  So.  America  &  Africa. 

BOYD  TOURS ,  Inc.  *  Est  1895)  1 81 9  Broadway,  N. Y. 


Visit  the  Holy  Land 
and  Mediterranean 
with  a  World  Traveler 

James  Boring's  Annual  Craise  to  3  con- 
tinents. 1»  countries,  19  ports,  33  cities, 
is  planned,  directed  and  personally  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  James  W.  Bonnpr. 
Large  staff  of  experienced  lecturers, 
conductors  and  guides  relieves  passen- 
gers of  all  uncertainties  and  worries. 
Kates  from  $690  up  to  $1,680  cover  all 
expenses  including  exceptionally  com- 
plete sightsei'ingprograms  and  stopover 
steamship  tickets.  Specially  chartered 
S.  S  Doncof  White  Star  Line  sails  from 
New  York.  January22. 1927,  forMadeirn. 
Spain.  Gibraltar.  Algiers,  Tunisia, 
Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Anatolia. 
Turkey.  Greece.  Sicily,  Italy,  France. 
England.  Cruise  membership  limited  to 
630.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

JAMES  BORING'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
Bible  House,  New  York 


NASSAU    N.  P. 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


(0*  mmms 

New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S  AMER  t  CO..Ud.  Proprietors 


BERMUDA 


PRINCESS 

HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

{Open  December  ijtk) 

Old  established  clientele 
All  recreational  features 

For  booklets  and  reservations  apply 

L.  A.  TWOROGER  CO. 

or  any  tourist  and  travel  bureau 

Cableaddress:  Princess,  Bermuda 


FOR  fun,  for  health,  for  entertain- 
ment, sports,  music  or  scenic 
beauty — come  to  Tampa  and  select 
your  favorite,  or  enjoy  them  all.  Here 
is  the  ideal  combination  of  resort  and 
metropolis — the  center  of  Florida's 
Famous  West  Coast  Resort  Section. 
Tampa's  palm-lined  boulevards,  its 
vistas  of  sea  and  sky,  its  sunsets  and 
moonlight,  all  charm.  It's  a  place  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  for  Tampa  offers 
many  business  and  investment  oppor- 
tunities. Rates  are  posted  in  nearly 
all  hotel  rooms  and  living  costs  are 
low.  Come  this  winter  and  you'll 
want  to  stay.  Write  for  booklet. 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade 

P.  O.  Box  3004     Tampa,  Florida 

TAMPA 


ATLANTA  CA. 


Delightful 
atinus- 
phoro.  All 
facilities 
for  diagno- 
sis, butlis, 
rest  cure, 
diets,  di- 


^Thls  Newest 
'"and  finest 


illd- 


health  resort 


BLACKMAN  HEALTH  RESORT 

1824  Peachtree  Heart         ATLANTA,  GA. 
Itooklet 


TENNESSEE 


WRITE  TODAY 


Before  you  start  South,  lot 
us  send  you  an  attractive 
free  booklet  describing  fa- 
mous Lookout  Mountain, 
Signal  Mountain,  Chicka- 
mauga  Battlefields  and  the 
many  other  scenic,  historic 
and  industrial  attractions 
of  Chattanooga  —  the  Sce- 
nic, Historic  and  Industrial 
Center  of  the  South. 

COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 

820  Broad  SMM 
Outunooga,  Tcnntucc 


CHATTANOOGA 


LAKE  WORTH,  FLA. 


HOTEL  FLORIDA 

LAKE  WORTH,  FLORIDA 

Golfing  alongside  Hotel  on  Lake  Front 
Boating,  Fishing,  Driving,  Surf  Bathing 

 ARKANSAS 

THE  ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure  resort  in  the 
world.  Owned  unci  controlled  by  the 
United   NtittfM   Oovernment.  Two 

18-hole  Golf  Courses.  Write  for  particulars. 
ARLINGTON  &  EASTMAN  HOTELS. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


,09-^s,  Hotel  St.  James 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avcnu*  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  attnoiphere  and 
ppointmenti  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
ftvored  by  women  traveling  without  eacort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatre*  and  all  belt  ihopa.  Ratei 
And  bonkUt  on  application.      W.  Johbson  Quia*. 


25  Years 


In  Use 
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Sea.  Sickness 


—in  the  roughest  waters.  This  appalling  nausea  is  unnecessary 
sulfering.  Mothersill's  prevents  Travel  bickness  on  your 
journeys  by  fciea,  Train,  Auto,  Car  or  Air. 

7 He.  &  fl.S0  at  Drug  Stores  or  direct 
THE  MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO..  Ltd.,  New  York,  Pant,  Montreal,  London 


LAND  TRIPS — American,  Cont. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
9  7  Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  d-  Whitcomb 
9S  Winter  Travel  in  America 
99  Land  Cruises  in  America 

Hock  Island  Railway* 
ion  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 

1 0 1  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

102  A  Map  that  Talks 

103  Golden  State  Limited 

104  Golden  State  Route  to  California 

105  On  Your  Way  to  California 

106  California,  the  Golden  State 

Santa  Fe 

107  To  California,  the  Santa  Fe  Way 

108  Petrified  Forest — National  Monument,  Arizona 

109  Off  the  Beaten  Path — New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
1  1 0  By  the  Way 

1 1 1  California  Picture  Book 

112  Arizona  Winter 

113  Old  Santa  Fe  and  Roundabout 

1  1  I  Your  Santa  Fe  Trip  to  California 

I  1  j  The  California  Limited 

I I  6  The  Navajo 
1 1  7  The  Scout 

I  IS  The  Missionary 

I I  9  The  Chief 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 

120  Australia  &  New  Zealand 

French  Line* 

121  France 

122  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 

123  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

124  Beautiful  Bavaria 
12  5  The  Rhine 

126  Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germany 

12  7  Germany — The  Rhine 

128  Black  Forest  and  Rhine 

129  To   the   Bavarian   Alps — By   Electric    Train   from  Munich 
Garmisch 

International  Mercantile  Marine 

13  0  Travel  Map  of  Europe 

Raymond   £  Whitcomb 

131  Guide  to  European  Travel 

132  Europe 

Red  Star  Line 

133  Belgium 

United  American  Line — Hamburg  American  Lines* 
13  1  Ireland 
135  Germany 
1  3  6  France 
137  British  Isles 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

Furness  litrmuda  Line 
13S  St.   George  Hotel — St.   Georges,  Bermuda 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 
139  Germany — Cassel 

110  Germany — Baden,  Black  Forest  and  the  Lake  of  Constance 

III  Germany — The  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

142  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

143  Winter  in  Germany 
i  1 1  Wuertenburg 

1  1 5  Thuringia 

I  I  li  Saxony 

I  I  7  The  Palatinate 

1  18  Cassel  and  the  Wesser 

1  1  9  Harz  Mountains 

London  Midland  &  Scottish  Ry. 

150  Gleneaglcs  Hotel:    Perthshire.  Scotland 

Hawaii  Tourist  Iturcau* 

151  Tho  Story  of  Hawaii 

152  Tourfax 

153  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  England* 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

The  All-Year  Club  of  Southern  California* 

Round   Vacation   Land  Supreme 


I  5  ''I 
157 

1 5  9 
159 
I  60 
I  8 1 
162 
163 

16  1 


1  69 
170 
171 
I  72 
1 7:: 
1  7  1 
175 
176 
177 
178 
I  79 
180 
I  8  1 

1X2 
IS  3 
1st 
185 
186 
1X7 
1  XX 

189 
190 
191 

192 

193 


195 
I  98 
19  7 
198 
1  99 


Southern  California 

Howman  Hotels 
Los  Angeles,  Biltmore 
Atlanta.  Biltmore 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City 
The  Cascades,  Biltmoro  Hotel,  New  York  Cilj 
Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  Calif, 
lintel  Miramar,   Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 
CaSI  Del   Ray,   Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
The  Mayflower,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia* 
Lafavetle,   Portland.  Me. 
The  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte.  Calif.* 
The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
Tho  Homestead.  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
The  Broadmoor,   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Mayflower  Inn,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

United  Hotels* 
The  Roosevelt,  New  York  City 
Tho  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Tho  Olympic.  Seattle.  Wash. 
The  lit  lea.  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
The  Bancroft.  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  Ten  Eyrk,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  Rochester,  Rocbister,  N.  Y. 
Tho  Seneca,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 
The  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  Lawrence,  Erie,  Pa. 
The  Portage,  Akron,  Ohio 
The  Durant,  Flint,  Mich. 
The  Robert  Treat,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Alexander  Hamilton,  Paterson,  N.  J 
The  Stacy  Trent,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
The  Pen  Harris,  Harnsburg,  Pa. 
Tile  Mountroyal,  Montreal.  Canada 
King  Edward,  Toronto,  Canada 
Roval  Connaught.  Hamilton,  Canada 
The  Clifton,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
Prince  Edward,  Windsor,  Canada 
The  Admiral  Beatty,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Canadian  National  Railways 
Quebec  Resorts 
Hunting  in  Canada 

Newfoundland  Tourist  <f  Publicity  Bureau 
Newfoundland — The  Norway  of  the  New  World 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 
Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 
Resorts  in  Ontario 

Resorts  In  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada 

The  Algonquin — St,  Andrews,  N,   B. ,  Canada 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 
Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  boos- 
lets.     (Insert  numbers  from  list.) 

Name  . . .  ■  

P.   O.  Address   

State    November 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


Is  happiness  made  at  your  kitchen  sink? 


IT  IS  such  fun  to  do  all  the  nice  little  extra 
things — to  delight  the  children  with  ginger- 
bread men — to  have  hot  biscuits,  a  flaky  pie,  or 
a  rich,  spicy  cake  as  a  surprise  at  dinner.  But  so 
impossible  when  your  time  is  filled  with  weary 
household  tasks.  That  is  why  women  prefer 
"Standard"  One-piece  Sinks.  There  is  a 
"Standard"  Sink  just  the  right  size,  the  right 
height,  the  right  style  to  make  your  work  easier.  It 
means  that  you  can  do  more  for  others  because 
you  havemore  time — more  leisure — more  energy 
— a  freer  mind.  And  these  bring  happiness  for 
all  the  family  to  share. 

"Save  time,  energy,  footsteps" — that  is  what 
a  sink  should  do,  kitchen  experts  say.  Does 


your  sink  stand  that  test? 
all  of  these: 


Only  if  it  gives  you 


1.  Right  height — "yard  stick  high"  is  the  comfort  line. 

2.  Drainboard  and  working  space  a-plcnry. 

3.  One-piece  whiteness  for  health  and  labor-saving. 

4.  Faucet  spout  that  swings  where  needed. 

5.  "Tempered"  water,  or  hot  or  cold,  from  one  spout. 

6.  Easy  cleaning  without  a  joint  to  hide  dirt. 

7.  Ample  width  for  dishes  and  pans. 

8.  Constant  drainage — no  water  standing. 

9-  Splash-up  back  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  wall. 

"Standard"  Sinks  are  made  like  this.  No 
delay  or  inconvenience  to  put  in  a  "c$tattdar'd" 
Sink.  Your  Plumber  should  be  able  to  install 
it  in  a  day,  if  water  supply  and  drain  connec- 
tions need  no  considerable  change. 


Standard  <Sattitar.g  Iftfo.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH 


Write  f*r  Catalogue  containing  sug- 
gestions of  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  Plumbing  Fixtures  before  you  plan 
your  bathroom,  kitchen,  and  laun- 
dry plumbing  equipment.  Gives 
prices— explains  how  to  get  the  most 
comfort  in  the  least  space.  Sent  gratis 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  HOUSE 

The  House  of  Three  Commandments 

The  Best  Built  House  in  Westchester 

Designed  and  Built  by  PATTERSON  &  WJLLCOX,  Inc. 

By  DERRILL  W.  HART 


JN  SPONSORING  this  house,  Country  Life  did  so  on 
the  grounds  that  it  be  as  near  perfect  in  every  detail  as 
possible,  and  they  set  down  three  building  commandments  to 
modify  this  word  "perfect": 

Perfect  in  Architectural  Beauty 
Perfect  in  Quality  of  Construction 
Perfect  in  Selection  of  Materials 

The  main  purpose  of  this  story  is  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  a  custom  built  house  to  visit 
and  inspect  this  house,  located  on  North  Street  between  White 
Plains  and  Harrison.  The  sooner  you  visit  this  house,  the 
more  interesting  it  will  be  to  you  as  the  finishing  touches  are 
now  being  put  on  and  if  you  see  the  house  before  it  is  completed 
you  will  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  high  standard  of  quality 


of  all  the  materials  used.  If  you  are  not  able  to  visit  this 
house  and  if  you  are  one  of  that  discriminating  group  of 
people  interested  in  such  a  house,  this  story  is  to  give  you  an 
accurate  description — not  in  technical  architectural  terms 
which  we  could  not  if  we  would — but  in  worfa'day  expressions 
of  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  this  house  from  the 
time  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  foundation. 

JN  CHOOSING  Patterson  &  Willcox,  Inc.  of  New  Tor\ 
City  to  design  and  build  this  house,  Country  Life  too\  into 
consideration  not  only  their  ability  as  architects  to  create  the 
beautiful  and  outstanding  as  to  country  home  design,  but  also 
their  reputation  as  builders  rather  than  as  contractors.  The 
procedure  in  building  this  house  is  as  modern  as  engineering 
science  will  permit,  but  the  architects  have  gone  bac\  to  Six- 
teenth Century  England  for  the  design  and  we  can  say  fairly 


Advertisement 


Fireplace  nook  in  living  room.  The  hand  carved  oak  mantel  was 
designed  by  Todhunter,  especially  for  the  Country  Life  House. 


that  they  have  succeeded  in  full  measure  in  meeting  Country 
Life's  three  commandments  for  perfection  in  architectural 
beauty,  selection  of  materials,  and  quality  of  construction. 

JT  IS  not  a  "model  house''''  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term.  By  this,  we  mean  that  the  plans  were  first  drawn 
and  then  the  materials  selected,  and  thus  a  price  secured — 
rather  than  by  the  method  of  starting  with  price  and  wording 
bac\  to  design.  Expressing  it  in  another  way,  this  house  was 
built  to  illustrate  how  well  a  house  could  be  built  rather  than 
how  much  house  for  so  much  money.  As  long  as  a  house  is  in 
the  process  of  construction,  it  is  just  a  house,  but  once  it  is 
completed,  it  qualifies  for  the  term  "home.'1''  Oa\  beams, 
tile,  stucco,  bric\,  wires,  pipes,  and  all  the  materials  that  go 
to  make  up  a  house  somehow  do  not  particularly  associate 
themselves  with  romance  or  sentiment.  But  once  they  are 
put  together,  these  unromantic  materials  shape  themselves  into 
a  definite  whole.  And  thus  as  we  have  been  watching  the 
building  of  this  house,  we  have  pictured  a  home  that  will  soon 
be  holding  its  own  little  drama  of  life,  set  as  it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  Westchester;  rolling  hills  with  grassy 
slopes  and  turns  of  beauty  everywhere;  hundreds  of  big  trees, 
trees  that  are  priceless  and  characteristic  of  this  beautiful 
section.  It  is  part  of  the  Sterling  Ridge  section,  owned  by 
the  Biltmore  Hills  Realty  Corporation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  many  beautiful  sections  in  Westchester;  a 
tract  that  was  originally  the  estate  of  John  W.  Sterling. 

TET  us  go  bac\  to  Sixteenth  Century  England  and  perhaps 
'  we  can  understand  why  the  modern  builder  li\es  to  adapt 
the  half-timber  style  to  present  day  design.  The  reason  is 
simple;  the  English  gutld'trained  architect  just  about  reached 
perfection  in  his  English  half-timber  style.  It  is  in  this  style 
that  the  Country  Life  house  is  built,  and  li\e  a  fine  oa\  or 


elm,  it  already  has  the  appearance  of  having  grown  on  its  site, 
with  no  bareness  or  that  "sore  thumb  loolC  that  new  houses 
so  often  show.  With  a  few  touches  of  landscape  planting, 
it  will  loo\  as  though  it  had  been  in  its  present  location  for 
many  years. 

HE  Country  Life  house  is  built  after  an  expensive  de- 
sign and  built  of  the  best  materials  throughout,  materials 
that  will  appeal  to  the  most  discriminating  buyer.  By 
cheapening  design  and  substituting  less  desirable  materials,  a 
house  with  the  same  number  of  rooms  could  have  been  built 
for  less  money,  but  this  house  would  not  represent  the  ideals 
as  set  forth  by  Country  Life,  nor  could  we  point  to  this  house 
as  representing  the  highest  standards  in  design  and  materials. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  two  important  changes  have 
been  made  from  the  original  plans  as  drawn  up  by  the  archi- 
tects. The  leaded  glass  windows  in  the  dining  room  and 
living  room  were  changed  from  four  panels  to  three,  and  a 
dormer  window  was  added  to  brea\  the  long  roof  line  to  the 
right.  Ton  will  see  in  the  first  illustration  that  this  dormer 
window  is  missing,  and  you  will  also  see  four  panels  in  the 
windows  instead  of  three. 

A  ?{D  now  let  us  notice  the  materials  that  have  been  used 
*SjL  in  the  building  of  this  house.  First,  the  roof.  The 
colors  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  shades  of  pheasant  tans,  grays, 
blues  with  dar\  tans  and  light  browns  to  give  variety  and  depth 
of  color.  The  result  is  a  rich  effect  of  age  rather  than  a  gaudy 
effect  of  newness.  The  slate  is  laid  in  irregular  fashion,  a 
touch  alone  that  added  to  the  cost,  but,  in  turn,  is  one  of  the 
touches  that  characterize  this  house  as  a  distinctive  one.  It 
is  from  this  irregular  design  that  the  charming  natural  color 
effects  of  the  roof  were  secured. 
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"V  TEXT  we  see  that  the  outside  walls  are  of  half-timber, 
J  \  stucco,  stone,  and  common  bric}{;  a  combination  that 
shades  in  with  the  colors  of  the  roof  particularly  well,  and  the 
effect  is  most  pleasing  because  all  the  colors  are  those  of  na- 
tural materials.  The  half  timber  in  oa\  constitutes  the  most 
effective  feature  of  the  outside  walls.  The  timber  is  so  laid 
that  every  nail  hole  has  been  pegged.  Each  beam  is  hand 
adzed,  not  to  a  point  of  machine  polish,  but  without  any 
artificial  gouges  or  niches.  The  beauty  of  these  beams  is  in 
the  grain  of  the  oa\  wood  and  this  is  brought  out  in  detail. 
The  stucco  is  gray  white  wash,  and  ma\es  an  attractive  back- 
ground for  the  brown  oa\  half-timber.  The  gable  over  the 
garage  doors  to  the  left  has  been  trimmed  with  common  bnc\, 
and  this  same  material  is  also  used  to  trim  the  servants" 
entrance  gable  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  This  bric\  has  been 
selected  to  harmonize  with  the  half-timber  panels  and  stucco. 
The  front  wall  at  the  right,  the  part  of  the  house  containing 
the  guests"  suite,  is  built  of  blue-gray  granite  to  a  height  of 
five  feet. 

6VEJ<i  before  entering  the  house,  one  would  notice  that 
the  windows  throughout  are  of  leaded  antique  glass — a 
feature  which  in  itself  would  make  this  house  distinctive. 
These  leaded  glass  windows  were  made  by  G.  Owen  Bonawit 
of  J^ew  Tor\  City.  For  the  most  part,  the  glass  is  white 
with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  color  for  relief.  There  are  three 
colored  medallions  in  the  dining  room  windows.  The  use  of 
leaded  glass  in  this  house  is  in  perfect  \eeping  with  the  English 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  charming  effect  that  the  windows 
give  could  not  have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  plain  glass. 
We  saw  the  Country  Life  windows  under  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  Bonawit  studios,  and  that  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  this  house  has  already  ta\en  on  a  definite  per- 
sonality to  us.  Each  piece  of  glass  is  cut  separately,  and  put 
into  the  window.  The  design,  or  cartoon  as  they  call  it,  is  a 
complete  drawing  from  which  the  workman  makes  his  window. 


These  windows  are  set  in  steel  casements,  easy  to  open  and  in 
perfect  harrnony  with  the  leaded  glass. 

HEJ^l  one  enters  the  front  hall,  one  gets  an  immediate 
impression  that  the  English  style  of  the  outside  walls 
has  been  followed  inside  with  modern  treatment  only  where 
fashion  is  in  \eepmg  with  the  richness  and  solidity  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  effect  is  a  gayer,  lighter,  but  more  regular 
treatment  than  that  of  the  outside  walls.  From  this  front 
hall,  one  can  see  the  living  room  to  the  right  and  the  dining  room 
to  the  left  with  guests'"  coat  closet  just  inside  the  front  door. 
The  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor  are  trimmed  with  solid 
oa\  railing  and  banister  spores.  These  are  finished  in  nat- 
ural stain  to  bring  out  the  color  of  the  wood.  As  one  stands 
in  this  front  hall  and  sees  the  beamed  ceilings  of  oa\  in  both 
living  and  dining  rooms,  one  gets  an  effect  of  richness,  solidity, 
and  perfect  harmony. 

HE  living  room  extends  the  entire  depth  of  the  house 
■  with  a  large  three- paneled  window  toward  T^prth  Street, 
and  double  glass  doors  to  the  porch  on  the  rear.  It  is  a  large, 
hospitable  room  designed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  possibilities 
that  this  house  offers  for  country  living  and  we  might  say 
particularly  for  entertaining.  The  fireplace  noo\  in  this 
living  room  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  joyful  sort  of  rendezvous,  and  any  man  owning  this 
house  would  be  a  peculiar  person  indeed  if,  on  a  winters 
afternoon  in  the  office,  he  did  not  begin  to  long  for  this  fireplace 
with  its  restful  seats  and  cheerful  open  fire.  The  mantel  is  a 
hand  carved  oa\  beam,  imbedded  over  cast  stone.  It  was 
made  by  Arthur  Todhunter  of  ?iew  Tor\  City.  It  is  English 
Sixteenth  Century  style,  with  an  attractively  carved  frieze, 
that  forms  a  particularly  happy  effect  with  the  beamed  ceil- 
ings and  leaded  glass  windows  in  this  room.  This  mantel 
was  especially  designed  by  Todhunter  for  the  living  room  of 
the  Country  Life  House.    The  hearth  extends  out  about  three 


fThis  sketch  of  the  front  entrance  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  11 
leaded  glass  window,  slate  roof,  oak  half-timber  panels  and  stucco,  jf 


feet  from  the  foot  of  the  mantel.  It  is  of  gray  stone  with  the  two 
oa\  seats  at  each  end,  heavily  cushioned.  This  fireplace  noo\ 
is  built  into  the  wall  and  does  not  brea\  the  line  on  this  side 
of  the  living  room.  Somehow,  we  have  the  feeling  that  this 
fireplace  noo\  will  he  the  center  from  which  the  life  of  this 
house  will  radiate. 

A  T^D,  while  we  are  on  those  parts  of  the  house  which  have 
+/1  just  a  touch  of  sentiment  to  them,  we  will  mention  the 
dining  nooJ{  just  off  the  living  room,  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
with  large  windows  looking  out  across  the  Westchester  coun- 
try.  This  dining  noo\  is  a  complete  little  room,  with  lots  of 
possibilities.  It  is  equipped  with  all  the  electrical  devices 
at  the  command  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Used  as 
a  breakfast  noo\,  this  electrical  equipment  supplies  current 
for  coffee  percolator,  waffle  iron,  or  electric  toaster.  This 
dining  noo\  will  also  make  an  ideal  card  room. 

The  dining  room,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  in  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is  a  sunny,  bright 
room  with  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen  immediately  to  the  rear. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  ceilings  are  finished  in 
beams  of  oa\.  The  walls  are  of  sand  finished  plaster.  The 
butler's  pantry,  just  bac\  of  the  dining  room,  has  a  Crane 
Company  white  metal  sin\,  along  with  built-in  cabinets. 

The  guest  suite  is  downstairs,  and  to  the  right  of  the  living 
room.  In  addition  to  bedroom,  it  includes  dressing  room  and 
bath,  with  doors  to  this  bath  from  both  the  bedroom  and 


dressing  room.  This  guest  suite  is  a  commodious  suite  and, 
instead  of  being  assigned  to  guests,  it  might  be  used  as  ideal 
quarters  for  the  master's  bedroom.  The  two  maids'  rooms 
are  also  on  the  first  floor,  with  connecting  bath.  These  rooms 
are  off  the  hallway  which  leads  from  the  \itchen  to  the  garage. 
Either  or  both  of  these  rooms  could  be  used  as  bedrooms  for 
children,  if  servants  come  in  from  the  outside. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  two  master  bedrooms,  each  with  , 
bath.  These  rooms  are  large  and  designed  for  every  comfort, 
nay  we  might  say  every  luxury  the  country  home  bedroom 
could  contain.  Each  room  has  a  cedar  closet.  The  ceilings 
are  broken  by  the  gabled  roof  which  gives  a  particularly  attrac- 
tive line  to  these  rooms.  Ample  insulation  has  been  pro- 
vided over  these  ceilings  to  protect  from  extreme  temperature. 

(7*?  HE  bathroom  fixtures  are  by  the  Crane  Company,  in 
vitreous  china,  and  contain  every  possible  contraption 
one  could  desire.  These  vitreous  china  fixtures  are  desig?ied 
particularly  by  this  company  for  homes  of  quality  construction. 
The  tubs  are  set-in  tubs,  with  tile  facings  to  match  the  tile 
walls.  All  controls  are  built  in,  as  are  the  medicine  cabinets. 
The  tiling  extends  upward  to  a  height  of  four  and  a  half  feet, 
with  each  bathroom  in  a  different  color.  This  use  of  imported 
royal  delft  tiles  in  these  bathrooms  is  but  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  where  Patterson  and  Willcox  have  adapted  a 
fashionable  idea  to  the  design  of  this  house.  These  bathrooms 
represent  the  very  last  word  in  equipment  and  style. 


f Every  convenience  for  luxury  and  comfort  has  been  installed  in  this  house.  Here  we  see 
the  entrance  hall  with  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  at  foot  of  the  oak  trimmed  stair  case. 
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n**HE  heating  plant  is  an  American 
w  Radiator  Ideal  Type  A  Oil  Burn- 
ing Heat  Machine,  made  by  the  American 
Radiator  Company.  It  is  the  "aristo- 
crat^ of  heating  boilers,  and  is  well  de- 
serving of  this  name,  with  its  jacket  of 
dark  green  baked  lustrous  enamel,  and  gray 
vitreous  enameled  doors  and  plate  wor\. 
It  ma\es  a  particularly  attractive  addition 
to  this  cellar  with  its  walls  of  blue-gray 
granite  and  gray  plaster.  It  adds  to  the 
possibility  of  making  this  cellar  an  addi- 
tional room;  play  room,  den,  billiard  room, 
or  gymnasium.  In  \eeping  with  the  beau- 
ty of  the  boiler,  the  entire  house  is  equip- 
ped with  Corto  Radiators,  also  made  by 
the  American  Radiator  Company  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Dunham  two- pipe  system  of 
circulation. 


C7^HE  entire  heating  plant  is  automat- 
ically  controlled  by  a  Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator.  This  control  is  installed 
in  the  front  hall,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  It  is  an  attractive  instrument  fin- 
ished in  brushed  silver,  and  loo\s  exactly  li\e  a  wall  ther- 
mometer with  a  clock  attached  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  one 
of  the  thoroughly  modern  inventions  installed  in  this  house 


The  Country  Life  House  is  rust  proof.  This  dormer  window 
faced  with  Anaconda  copper  makes  a  spot  of  bright  design 
on  the  pheasant  tans,  grays,  blues  and  browns  of  the  slate. 


1 


fA  cozy  room— the  Dining  Nook,  equipped  with  General  Electric  appliances  71 
for  percolator,  waffle  iron,  etc.:    This  nook  makes  an  ideal  card  room,  jf 


to  increase  comfort.  With  human  ingenuity,  it  can  delib- 
erately put  the  heating  plant  to  sleep  and  awaken  it  as  wanted. 
If  one  has  the  least  tinge  of  laziness  or  love  of  luxury,  this  is 
an  ideal  watchman  for,  after  all,  it  is  an  eco" 
nomical  affair.  7S(ot  only  does  it  save  fuel, 
but  it  practically  does  away  with  the  nec- 
essity of  having  an  outside  person  to  loo\ 
after  the  heating  plant.  An  owner  may  leave 
his  house  for  several  days  with  this  automa- 
tic heat  control,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
house  is  \ept  at  a  constant  temperature. 
T^pt  only  is  it  a  decided  asset  to  the  heating 
equipment,  but  it  acts  as  a  safety  device  as 
additional  insurance  against  over-heating  and 
carelessness. 


13 


HIS  house  can  be  called  a  "rust-proof 
house,"''  a  feature  which  has  been  ob' 
tained  by  careful  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
architects,  of  pipes,  hardware,  gutters,  and 
leaders.  The  water  pipes  throughout  the 
house  are  Anaconda  brass  pipes,  made  by  the 
American  Brass  Company.  These  brass 
pipes  are  in  \eeping  with  the  standard  of 
perfection  in  the  selection  of  high  grade  mat- 
erials. They  will  last  as  long  as  the  house 
stands,  and  insure  freedom  from  rust,  re- 
pairs, or  discolored  water.  The  leaders  and 
gutters  too  are  of  Anaconda  copper,  with 
the  dormer  window  and  porch  roofs  cov- 
ered with  this  same  material.  This  touch 
of  color,  of  American  invention,  fits  partic- 
ularly well  in  this  English  style  house. 
The  leaders  and  gutters  are  made  of  sixteen 
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fThe  windows  throughout  the  house  are  of  leaded  antique  glass,  designed  71 
by  G.  Owen  Bonawit.    Here  the  design  includes  three  medallions  in  color.  JJ 


ounce  copper  and  offer  an  additional  indication  of  the  scheme 
of  permanency  of  construction  of  this  house. 

(7*?H£  electrical  system  in  this  house  has  been  laid  out 
strictly  in  accordance  with  what  is  \nown  as  the 
"G.  E.  System"  as  worked  out  and  specified  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  J^pt  only  was  care  used  to  adhere  strictly 
to  this  system,  but  also  to  see  that  G.  E.  materials  were 
used  throughout,  such  as  all  panel  boards,  conduits,  annun- 


ciators,  buzzer  system,  and  all  controls 
that  go  with  the  G.  E.  system.  We 
can  say  that  every  device  electrical  inven- 
tion can  add  to  the  country  home  has 
been  made  possible  for  the  Country 
Life  house. 

And  now  to  the  \itchen:  Byron  in 
one  of  his  less  romantic  moments  said 

".    .        .    All  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry 
sinner! 

Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on 
dinner." 

It  is  as  complete  as  the  modern  \itchen 
can  be  made,  with  built-in  cabinets 
and  closets  that  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  the  room;  inlaid  linoleum  floor, 
and  large  gas  range  equipped  for  Pyro- 
fax  gas,  a  product  of  the  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation. 
Remember  this  house  is  in  the  coun- 
try away  from  city  gas,  and  this  is 
another  of  the  strictly  modern  improve- 
ments for  country  \itchens  that  gives 
them  all  the  convenience  of  city  gas. 
Pyrofax  is  a  hydro-carbon  gas  derived 
from  natural  gas  and  is  quite  as  easy  to 
use  as  municipally  supplied  gas.  Pyro- 
fax permits  the  use  of  any  standard  gas 
range  or  other  gas  burning  appliances  such  as  laundry  stoves, 
mangles,  room  heaters  and  hot  water  heaters.  In  the  average 
home  the  cost  of  operation  of  this  modern  appliance  is  no 
more  than  that  of  a  coal  range.  It  does  not  increase  fire  insur- 
ance on  the  country  home,  and  is  classed  as  "standard"  by  the 
Rational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  We  might  ma\e  the 
additional  remar\  that  such  an  installation  is  a  decided 
asset  in  securing  and  \eeping  a  servant,  because  it  is  self 
operating,  with  no  complicated  mechanism,  free  from  danger, 


■  +  ■■ 


If  The  heating  plant  is  an  American  Radiator  Type  A.  Oil  71 
![_  Burning  Heat  Machine  in  green  enamel  with  gray  doors.  JJ 
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A  fastidiously  equipped  kitchen — the  last  word  in  convenience.  Range  equipped  with 
Pyrofax,  insuring  dependable  supply  of  gas;  built  in  cupboards,  tiled  linoleum  floors. 


and  one  can  always  be  sure  of  a  dependable  gas  supply  on 
account  of  the  complete  distributing  system  organized  by  the 
manufacturer. 

If  one  could  only  see  everything  that  has  gone  into  this 
Country  Life  house,  one  would  appreciate  then  ivhy  we  have 
termed  it  the  best  built  house  in  Westchester.  We  do  not 
mean  the  most  expensive  house,  but  a  house  that  fulfills  the 
three  commandments  as  laid  down  by  Country  Life,  and  a 
house  which  we  believe  represents  the  ultimate  as  to  standard- 
ization of  materials  which  the  most  discriminating  person 
would  choose  in  building  the  home  which  he  is  always  planning 
in  his  own  mind.  We  believe  that  such  a  person  would  not 
only  find  pleasure  in  inspecting  this  house,  but  in  turn  would 
receive  suggestions  that  could  be  incorporated  into  his  own 
plans. 

And  now,  before  closing,  we  would  li\e  to  repeat  the  cordial 
invitation  on  the  part  of  Patterson  &  Willcox,  Country  Life, 
the  Biltmore  Hills  Realty  Corporation,  and  the  Manufacturers 
of  theMaterials  mentioned  in  this  story  to  visit  this  house.  The 
house  is  only  four  miles  from  White  Plains,  and  two  miles  from 
Harrison.  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  J\[orth 
Street  entrance  to  the  Westchester 'Biltmore  Country  Club. 


I Bathroom  fixtures  by  the  Crane  Company.  Set'  T| 
in  tubs  with  tile  facings  to  match  the  tile  l> 
walls.    The  bathrooms  are  colorful  and  luxurious.  JL| 


r 


1/  you  would  li\e  a  reprint  of  this  story  bound  in  a  cover 
showing  the  Country  Life  house  in  colors;  or  if  you  want 
any  further  particulars  regarding  this  house,  address  Patter' 
son  &  Willcox,  Inc. — 70  West  12th  Street,  K[ew  Tor\  City. 

\  r 
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rtARRH)CROCKS 

The  wonder  breed  of  all  Barred  Rocks.  More 
popular  every  dav.    Creators  of  World's  Rec- 
ords.   Greatest  Snowbirds — Marvelous  Layers 
— Finest    Meat    Fowl.    Genuine  "ARISTO- 
CRATS" are  the  World's  Foremost  Triple- 
Profit  Foal. 

GUARANTEED  WINNERS 

L  Holterman's  "ARISTOCRATS"  are  Guar- 
>  anteed  PRIZEWINNERS.  They  »in  — 
they  win!  Sensations  of  Showrooms! 
Winners  now  ready  for  shows  every- 
where. Some  special  prices  for  Dec- 
ember. Send  to-day  for  new  33-paee, 
j  richly  illustrated  "ARISTO- 
S  CR  \T"  Book,  and  tell  me  your 
'O-  needs. 


li'nse  to-day  to 
W.  D.  Holte 
Fancier 
Box  H,  Fort  Wayne. 


WRITE 

FOR  IT  , 


World's  F oremost  Barred 
Rock  Breeder 


0^ 


PHEASANTS  FOR  BREEDING 
AS  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Mongolians,  Silvers.  Goldens,  Lady  Amhersts,  Melanotties, 
Versicolor  Males.  Linneated 


ROBINSON 

Aldershot 


BROTHERS 

Ontario,  Canada 


QUAINT  QUARTERS 

...   a  unique  blrdhonsp 
in  whic  h  birds  will  build 
Easily  screwed  to  tree,  arbor,  or  under  eaves. 
Made*--?  m»tal  and  painted  a  rustic  gray.  Weather- 
proof and  ■qairrel-proof.    Has  unusual  artistic 
value  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Diameter  H". 

PRICEi:  $2  each;  $5.50  for  3-  Shipped  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price.  Order  now 
for  Christinas  delivery. 

ROBERT  C.  BKKVES  I  I » 
187  Water  Street  Pfew  York 


XMAS  TURKEYS 

We  ship  by  express  direct  from  our  farm  to  you.  One  or 
fifty.  State  number  and  weights  wanted.  Our  turkeys 
make  splendid  Xmas  Gifts.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  also 
breeding  stock  for  sale  different  varieties,  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guineas. 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

Box  10  Sellers  ville,  Pa. 

Pheasants-Partridges-Grouse-Wild  Turkeys 
Waterfowl«Peacocks--Deer 

Every  kind  of"  wild  game.  Ornamental  birds 
and  animals  for  parts  or  estates.  Every  lover 
of"  wild  life,  for  sport,  ornament  or  rearing  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  our  4cVpage 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  m  four  colors. 
Send  ioc,  coin  or  stamps.    Catalog  Free.' 

The  Possum  Hollow  Game  Farm 
R.  F.  D.  235  Springfield,  Ohio 


Catalog  Free' 


FREE  Aw*  AMD  CARE  FOR  CHICKS 


Gives  Money  Making  Secrets  of  Poultry  Raising.  Tells 
how  to  hatch,  care  for  and  feed  chicks  until  fully  grown. 
Gives  plan  of  Poultry  and  Brooder  Houses.  Describes 
Miller  s  "IDEAL  INCUBATORS  with  Patented  Egg 
Turning  Trays.  Oil  and  coal  Burning  BROODERS.  Eggs  for 
hatching — Baby  Chicks — Bargain  Prices.    Write  To-day: 


J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 


Box  154.  Rockford,  111. 


^Mammoth 
Bronze 
CJurkevs 


WE  TALK  TURKEY-andsoeanyou.  To  raise 
the  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  is  both  prof- 
itable and  interesting.    They  not  only  make  a 
fine  showing  on  the  farm  or  country  estate,  but  their 
meat  is  unsurpassed  on  the  Thanksgiving  table! 

And,  besides,  there  is  always  a  ready  market  for  eggs  as 
well  as  for  breeders.  That's  why  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys  are  an  asset  to  any  farmyard. 

When  they  come  from  Montcalm  Game  Farm  you 
can  be  sure  they  are  well-bred,  well-raised,  well-fed 
and  well-cared-for. 

Every  fowl  we  ship  is  guaranteed  in  prime  condition— 


and  birds  in  this  class  are  seldom  offered  at  sucfa 

modest  prices: 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms,  12  to  18  pounds, 
$12.00  to  $14.00.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Hens,  $8.00  to  $10.00  each.    December  deliveries. 

We  also  offer: 

Wild  Mallard  Drakes  and  Hens  it  $2.50  each — 
special  figures  on  lots  of  50  or  raoit.  Ring  Neck 
Pheasant  Cocks  and  Hens  at  $3.50  each. 


Terms:  20' 
merit. 


with  order;  balance  10  days  before  ship- 


MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 

CHARLES  KIRBY,  ^Manager  R.  F.  D.  No.  4  PHOENIX  VILLE,  PA. 


White  Muscovy 
Ducks 

For  six  years,  1st  prize  winners, 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

BLUE  MUSCOVIES  FOR  SALE 
DR.  L  A.  CHURCH 

401  W.  127th  St.  New  York  City 


High  Quality  Fans 

Reds—  Yellows — Whites—  Blacks.  Ex- 
cellent stock  and  excellent  specimens. 
Sic  per  pair  up.   SadoVs.Sif  up. 

W.  E.  STANHOPE 
Newport  R-  L 

Xmas  G-.fu  that  wH  make  many 
Happy  Ni«  Tears. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  offer  hi»h  quality  chicks  from  heavy  laying,  farm-raised  stock,  live  delivery  guaranteed,  by  prepaid 

parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  delivery.  Established  for  twenty-five  years.  Order  from  this 
advertisement  or  send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  poultry. 

CHICKS  EGGS 

per  100  per  100 

Jersey  Black  Giants   $30.00  $15.06 

White  Leghorns                                                                                                        15.00  8.00 

White  Orpingtons                                                                                                     25.00  12.00 

Barred  Rocks                                                                                                           18.00  10.00 

Anconas                                                                                                                           18.00  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds                                                                                                   18.00  10.00 

Black  Minorcas                                                                                                  20.00  10.00 

White  Wyandottes   20.00  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks                                                                                             28.00  10.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks                                                                                                      20.00  10.00 

Indian  Runner  and  White  Pekin  Ducklings                                                                 35.00  12.00 

Belgian  Hares.  N'ew  Zealand  Reds,  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits. 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  in  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

University  of  British  Columbia  and  Hollywood  Farm  Strains  Direct  on  an  English  Foundation. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Pullets  and  Breeding  Stock  from  Official  Record  Layers  and  Production  Show  Winners 

Catalog — Inspection  incited 

TANGLE  WOLD  FARM  MORICHES,  L.  L 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  TURKEYS 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  PEKIN  DUCKS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
DARK  CORNISH 
Hardy  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs 

E.  E.  FERGUSON 

Dunfallandy  Woods  5^  Damariscotta,  Maine 


LARGE  PREMIUM  WHITE  EGGS  and 
DELICIOUS  MEAT  produced    in  abun- 
dance  by  PAPE  MAMMOTH  SINGLE 
COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Free  illustrated  guide  quotes  intro- 
ductory- prices  on.  foundation  pens, 
pullets  now  laying,  cock-rels  that  will 
improve  any  flock,  eggs  that  will  hatch 
and  day  old  chix  that  live  and  thrive. 
Especially  adapted  for  city  lot.  farm  and  commercial  flocks. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE 
Box  L  74  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Birds?  Animals' 

We  can  supply  for  immediate  ship- 
ment all  varieties  of  Pheasants, 
Wild  Duck,  Geese,  Swans,  Peafowl, 
Canaries,  Parrots  and  Cage  Birds, 
Deer,  Bear  Cubs,  Monkeys,  etc. 

Ship  Anywhere — Safe 
Arrival  Guaranteed 

TWIN  BROOK  GAME  FARM- 

Box  104  Middletown,  N.  J. 


iVejHoneyoivQvid  } 

\Bi4Discounion  i927 Orders 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  shipment  next  March. 

April,  May  or  June.  Shipment  guaranteed  exactly  when  you  specify.  Shipped 
prepaid  by  parcel  post  and  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Rockies.  Pay  I j 
only  one  cent  per  chick  now,  balance  G.  O.  D.  when  you  receive  the  chicks.  Ferris  dricta  f  I 
have  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  back  of  them.  Thousands  of  customers  or-  1, 1 
der  them  year  after  year  because  they  produce  pullets  that  are  great  winter  layers.  Special  II  I 
attention  has  been  given  for  years  to  size  and  color  of  eggs.  You  can  also  get  pullets,  hens,  //  | 
cockerels,  mated  pens,  hatching  eggs.   Whatever  you  need  in  White 


Leghorns  Ferris  can  supply  you. 
ALL  CHICKS  SIRED  BY 


200   EGG  MALES 


Ferris  Heavy  laying  strain  chicks  are  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
directly  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  200  to  259  eggs. 
Ferris  Best  Egg  strain  chicks  are  sired  by  pedigreed  males  directly 
out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of  260  to  293  eggs,  and  many 
of  these  records  were  made  at  the  egg  contests  where  we  are 
winning  every  year.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  special  low 

pricesonany 
number  you 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS 

931  Union,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Mr.  Ferris:  Send  me  your  catalog  A 
and  Special  Sales  Bulletin  and  quote  ! 
me  special  prepaid  price  on  the 
following  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  spring  shipment. 


1 


needtrom2o 
to  5000  or 
more. 


No.  Chicks- 


-Date  wanted- 


Name  — 
Address- 


■Me4IL-THI5'C0UP0N^< 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 

By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


THE  Parish  Jersey  Show  at  Mr. 
George  D.  Widener'sErdenheim 
Farm  was  well  worth  the  trip 
to  Chestnut  Hill,  for  such  na- 
tionally known  show  herds  as  those  of 
Elm  Hill  Farm,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  and  J. 
S.  Ellsworth  were  there.  It  was  a  show 
fully  equal  in  quality  if  not  in  num- 
bers to  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
Mr.  John  A*.  Perree  came  over  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey  especially  to  judge 
the  show.    Mr.  Perree  has  for  years 
had  the  largest  and  most  important 
herd  of  Jerseys  on  the  Island  at  The 
Oaklands.  Many  famous  prize  winners 
and   progenitors  of  champions  have 
either  been  bred  or  owned  by  Mr. 
Perree — indeed,  the  grand  champion 
bull.  Oxford's  Wexford   Noble,  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Noble  of  Oak- 
lands,  bred  by  Mr.  Perree  and  founder 
of  the  Noble  family  of  Jerseys.    Noble  of  Oaklands 
begat  Golden  Fern's  Noble,  grand  champion  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show;  Golden  Fern's  Noble  begat 
Fern's  Wexford  Noble,  undefeated  grand  champion; 
and  Fern's  Wexford  Noble  is  the  sire  of  the  grand 
champion  Oxford's  Wexford  Noble.    Another  son 
of  Fern's  Wexford  Noble  was  first  prize  yearling 
bull — but,  if  we  start  to  set  down  even  a  small  part  of 
the  story  of  this  family,  it  would  fill  the  Paddock. 
It  is  a  story  that  should  be  told  in  full,  however,  and 
with  illustrations.    Such  a  document  would  consti- 
tute the  most  remarkable  story  in  the  annals  of 
dairy  cattle  breeding  and  would  be  an  inspiration 
and  a  guide  to  breeders  of  Jerseys  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Perree's  judging  was  accurate  and  acceptable 
to  the  ringside.    Dr.  O.  W.  Means  and  his  daughter 
were  there  to  watch  the  performance  of  the  Elm  1 1  ill 
Jerseys.    Lee  Boyce.  manager  of  Elm  Hill,  had  the 
cattle  in  the  pink  and  showed  them  to 
their  best  advantage.    They  won  a  goodly 
share  of  the  ribbons,  mostly  on  animals  sired 
by  their  own  bulls,  Xenia's  Sultan  and 
You'll  Do's  Volunteer.    The  wisdom  of  the 
selection  of  these  two  herd  sires  has  been 
amply  demonstrated. 

TITE  WERE  reproached  by  several  of  our 
"  *  good  friends  at  the  Erdenheim  Show 
for  not  writing  more  on  the  subject  of  Jersey 
cattle  and  likewise  for  writing  too  much 
about  Guernseys.  Without  attempting  to 
defend  ourself  against  the  accuracy  or 
justness  of  this  charge,  we  will  say  a  few 
things  that  have  some  bearing  upon  it. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  as  much 
reader  interest  in  Jerseys  as  there  is  in 
Guernseys.    Moreover,  we  find  that  more 


On  October  7th  Arnold  H.  Goss  entertained  at  a  Field  Day 
at  The  Oaklands.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  where  he  maintains 
one  of  the  largest  herds  o!  fine  Jersey  cattle  in  the  United  States 


Guernsey  news  comes  into  this  office  because 
there  is  more  activity  among  Guernsey  breeders 
than  among  Jersey  breeders. 
Of  course  all  dairy  cattle  judging  is  more  or  less  of 


a  game,  oftentimes  with  little  or  no 
actual    significance   to    the  serious 
minded   student   of  breeding.  Not 
always  does  the  best  animal  win.  The 
judging  of  Jerseys  is  perhaps  more  a 
game  than  the  judging  in  the  three* 
other  major  dairy  breeds.    The  men 
breeding   Ayrshires,    Holsteins,  and 
Guernseys  have  improved  their  score 
cards  and  judging  so  that  the  awards 
are  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  actual  worth  of  the  animal.  Jersey 
judging  has  not  changed  to  any  great 
extent,  although  it  is  true  that  size  is 
now  given  more  importance  than  form- 
erly.   In  the  past  few  years  American 
bred  bulls,  particularly  of  the  Noble 
family,  have  been  winning;  but,  prior 
to  that,  imported  animals  have  been 
placed  over  the  home  bred  ones  almost 
invariably.    Imported   females  have 
won  all  the  important  prizes  as  far  back  as  we 
can  remember,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  splendid  thing  for  the  import- 
ing business,  but,  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  breed  as  a  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
seriously. 

It  seems  to  us  that  breeders  lay  too  much  emphasis 
on  Island  type  and  not  enough  upon  production. 
The  only  Jerseys  that  you  can  get  a  high  price  for 
are  those  that  have  a  chance  to  win  at  the  big  shows. 
Since  Jimmy  Dodge  stopped  breeding  the  Sophie 
Tormentors  at  Hood  Farm  no  American  bred 
Jerseys  have  sold  for  important  money.    If  a  farmer 
makes  a  nice  A.  R.  record  on  a  Guernsey  cow  he 
can  sell  her  at  a  price  quite  profitable  to  him,  and 
he  finds  A.  R.  testing  remunerative.     But  it  is 
not  the  high  producing  Jersey  cows  that  bring 
the  most  money,  so  that  Register  of  Merit  testing, 
while  profitable  no  doubt,  does  not  bring 
the  rewards  that  Advanced  Register  testing 
does  in  the  Guernsey  breed. 

I  hope  our  good  friends  among  the 
Jersey  breeders  will  not  take  offence  at 
our  frankness,  but,  if  they  do,  the  Pad- 
dock gate  is  open  for  them  to  air  any  griev- 
ance. 

T^XPRESSIONS  of  welcome  and  interest 
in  the  proposed  pilgrimage  of  Guernsey 
breeders  of  America,  which  will  be  made 
next  year  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  have 
been  received  from  many  of  the  leaders 
of  agricultural  activity  in  England  and 
Guernsey.  The  pilgrimage  will  be  the  fea- 
ture of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club. 


Imp.  Hope  of  Cornus  Farm,  a  daughter  of  Sequel's  Slogan,  grand 
champion  Guernsey  cow  al  (he  National  Dairy  Show;  exhibited  by 
William  S.  Williams,  Lyon  Mount,  N.  Y.,  and  imported  by  Gordon  Hall 


Hollyhock  Pietje  Fobes,  grand 
champion  Holstein  cow  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  Exhib- 
ited by  Hollyhock  Farms, 
Dousman.  Wis. 


Penshurst  Mischief  Star,  first 
prize  two-year-old  Ayrshire 
bull  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  Exhibited  by  E.  C. 
Budge,  Montreal.  Canada 
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oA  wonderful  Christmas  (jift  for  *250 


A  pair  of  hemstitched  pillow  cases  of  Wamsutta  Percale, 
size  45  x  38H,  in  a  special  Christmas  box  that  is  all  ready  for  the 
tree;  what  finer  gift  could  you  find  for  $2.50,  or  several  times  $2.50? 
A  practical  gift.  A  beautiful  gift.  A  gift  that  is  reasonably  priced.  And 
the  name  Wamsutta  Percale  carries  with  it  an  assurance  of  quality. 
Leading  stores  from  coast  to  coast  are  showing  this  special 
Wamsutta  Percale  Christmas  box. 


tyor  very  little  more  / 
Wamsutta  Percale 

Tilloui  Cases 
with  several  rows  of  hem- 
stitching, or  in  scalloped 
and  embroidered  designs 


WAMSUTTA  MlLLS,  New  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  ~  Wounded  1846        Ridley  Watts  &  Co.  ~  Selling  Agents  ~  44  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City 


WAMSUTTA  PERCALE 

SHEETS  &  PILLOW  CASES 
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Talk  of  the  Office 

A  DROP  OF  VANILLA  

HOW  do  you  like  the  Christmas  Annual?  We  feel  certain  that 
before  turning  to  our  little  department  you  have  seen  all  the 
good  things  that  are  stuffed  into  this  number.  Which  particular 
plum  do  you  like?  Wherein  do  you  think  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  drop 
of  vanilla,  might  have  added  spice  to  this  our  own  beloved  pudding? 
Please  write  us  about  this!  Country  Life  has  entered  the  field  with  an 
American  Christmas  Annual,  comparable  to  those  of  our  British  cousins, 
and  we  should  like  to  consult  with  our  readers.  If  it  can  be  improved  we 
should  like  to  know  where  and  how.  We  want  the  Christmas  Country 
Life  to  be  as  much  of  a  fixture  in  America  as  the  Christmas  Punch  in  Eng- 
land. And  right  here  we  want  to  thank  Mr.  George  L.  Radcliffe  for  his 
kindness  in  putting  at  our  disposal  his  comprehensive  collection  of  Christ- 
mas material  which,  proved  invaluable  to  us. 

COUNTRY  LIFE  FOR  I927 

For  1927  we  have  some  great  plans  on  hand  that  we  are  busy  working 
over.  In  the  first  place  we  are  arranging  for  a  series  of  twelve  articles  bysuch 
leading  decorators  as  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  Nancy  McClel- 
land, Margery  Sills  Wickware,  etc.,  to  cover  all  phases  of  decoration.  It 
will  be  a  real  course  in  decorating  the  home,  and  coming  as  it  does  from 
authoritative  sources,  should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  readers. 

Supplementing  this  we  have  a  series  of  articles  on  the  various  phases  of 
building  a  home  that  are  practical  to  the  nth  point  and  thoroughly  read- 
able.   As  contributors  of  these  we  have  the  leading  architects  of  the  day. 

The  third  part  of  this  great  home  triangle  is  a  series  of  articles  on  equip- 
ping and  furnishing  the  home.  Winnifred  Fales  and  Verna  Cook  Sala- 
monsky  are  only  two  of  the  names  of  persons  who  are  going  to  contribute 
to  this  series  for  us,  but  they  are  sufficient  promise  of  the  good  things  to 
come. 

Then  in  January  we  are  going  to  start  publishing  each  month  "The 
Room  of  the  Month."  That  is  to  say,  from  all  the  houses  that  have  been 
done  we  shall  select  a  room  which,  for  outstanding  charm,  deserves  the 
highest  merit,  and  publish  it  as  the  decorating  feature  of  the  month.  In 
the  January  issue  we  begin  the  series  with  an  interior  in  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Richard  Babcock  at  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

We  feel  that  all  this  will  be  a  great  attraction  to  our  readers,  and  while  we 
are  stressing  the  building  and  decorating  articles  we  are  not  forgetting  our 
usual  features  on  gardening,  sport,  travel,  and  Nature.  We  are  happy  to 
announce  also  that  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer,  beginning  in  the  January  issue, 
starts  a  series  of  thoroughly  delightful  articles  which  is  entitled  "Chroni- 
cles of  a  Countryman."  With  all  the  charm  of  David  Grayson,  Mr.  Dyer 
writes  these  happy  papers  from  his  farm  in  New  England,  and  to  illustrate 
them  we  have  Thomas  J.  Fogarty,  the  celebrated  artist,  who  illustrated 
IJavid  Grayson's  work  in  the  past. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ENTERTAINED — 

We  think  you  will  be  entertained  by  the  January  issue.  It  is  our  Annual 
Winter  Resort  Number  and  as  such  many  pages  are  given  to  winter  sports 
and  winter  playgrounds.  The  cover  is  a  beauty.  It  is  a  painting  of  Morro 
Castle  from  the  brush  of  W.  Thacher  Folsom,  the  latter  a  newcomer  to  our 
pages  but  one  who  we  hope  will  do  more  illustrations  for  us.  The  colored 
pages  include  paintings  of  Charleston  by  Alice  Huger-Smith  and  Warren 
Hurry,  and  one  of  a  celebrated  Guernsey  cow  by  S.  Edwin  Megargee. 

The  leading  article  is  by  the  Editor  and  is  entitled  "Charleston  Re- 
visited." It  is  filled  with  lovely  photographs  of  this  interesting 
old  city — old  but  perennially  young  with  a  youth  that  smells  of  lavender 
and  cedar  chests;  a  youth,  a  new  generation  that  remembers  the  traditions 
of  the  old. 

From  Charleston  we  go  to  Florida,  and  in  this  article  is  pictured  a  large 
number  of  those  small  houses  in  Florida  which  are  little  known  in  the  North 
but  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  Florida  countryside. 
I  hen,  with  equal  credit,  we  pass  to  California  and  present  two  articles,  one 
on  the  interiors  of  a  house  in  Pebble  Beach,  Cal.,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Rose  Vincent  and  one  on  the  beautiful  Californian  type  house  in  Pasa- 
dena, designed  by  Roland  E.  Coates,  Esq.  Both  articles  are  illustrated 
with  delightful  photographs  in  which  light  and  shade  are  contrasted  in  a 
charming  Japanese  fashion. 

NEITHER  GIVES  WAY — 

But  these  rambles  hither  and  yon  across  country  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  extensive  trips  we  take  you  on  in  a  department  entitled 
"A  Portfolio  of  Camera  Studies  of  Winter  Resorts."  Within  these  pages 
we  present  as  a  feast  for  your  eyes,'Hawaii,  Switzerland,  Bermuda,  Lake 
Placid,  and  Nassau.  Snow  faces  palm  trees,  ice  remains  rigid  before  twink- 
ling, tropical  waters.  Neither  gives  way.  In  the  turn  of  a  page  you  pass 
from  a  drowsy  Bermuda  countryside,  in  which  you  can  almost  see  the  heat 
rising  from  the  grass  and  feel  the  light  breeze  stirring  the  fronds  of  the 
palms,  to  the  summits  of  the  lesser  Alps  down  which  glide  ski-demons  trail- 
ing clouds  of  white  radiance  which  seem  to  whirl  and  glitter  before  your  eyes. 

NOT  FOR  EXCITEMENT — 

Lest  our  somewhat  inspired  descriptions  may  frighten  those  of  our 
worthily  placid  and  pastoral  readers  who  look  not  for  excitement  but  in- 
formation in  Country  Life,  we  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  in  January 
an  interesting  article  by  M.  Pierre  Dutel,  a  very  well-known  New  York 
decorator,  called  "  The  Psychology  of  Decoration."  Furthermore,  we  shall 
have  our  usual  building  and  equipment  articles:  one  on  roofs  by  Roger 
B.  Whitman  and  one  on  floors  by  Winnifred  Fales.  Although  we  are 
close  to  our  space  limit  we  must  mention  Mr.  Drevenstedt's  article  on 
poultry  and  Mrs.  Garret  Smith's  on  tree  surgery.  These  are  both  interest- 
ing, and  should  be  of  help  to  our  readers.  Now — how  do  you  like  the 
January  number? 
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Christmas  Gifts 


LEATHER  NOVELTIES 


Address  Books  $5.00  -  $12.00 

Baby  Books  20.00  -  38.00 

Bags  Qiandbags) .  .  .2$.  00  -  joo.oo 
Bridge  Score  Pads  .  .  .5.00  -  22.00 

Compact  Bags  250.00  -  400.00 

Desk  Sets  12} .00  -  joo.oo 

Fitted  Suitcases ....  125 .00  -  2,}  00.00 


FROM  TO 

Jewel  Cases  of  Tooled 

Leather  $8.00  •  $48.00 

Overnight  Bags  60.00-350.00 

Picture  Frames  8.00  -  45.00 

Purses  8.00  -  100.00 

Suitcases  30.00  -  150.00 

Travelling] ewelCases 50.00  -  60.00 


FROM 

Men's  Gold  Pocket 

Watches  .  .  .  .$72.  00  -  $1,200.00 
Men's  Platinum 

PocketW atches  .500.00  -  1,500.00 


WATCHES 

TO 


FROM  TO 

Men's  Platinum 

W rist  Watches  $500.00  -  $1, 8c 0.00 
Men's  Gold  Leather 

Wrist  Watches .  .75.00   -  350.00 


LEATHER  ARTICLES 


A  Gift  List  for  Men^ 


Bill  Clips  $10.00  -  $40.00 

Chains — vest  15.00  -  200.00 

Check  BookCovers.  .  .75.00  -  200.00 
Cigarette  Cases..  .100.00  -  1,500.00 
Cigarette  Holders.  .  .10.00  -  400.00 
Cigarette  Lighters ...  50.00  -  100.00 

Cigar  Cutters  15.00  -45.00 

Corkscrews  28.00  -  75.00 


Dress  Sets  $100 .00  - $2,500.00 

Guard  Kings  2.00  -  15.00 

Key  Rings  10.00  -  55.00 

Pocket  Knives  if-°o  -  60.00 

Stock  and  Sport  Pins.  .7.00  -  75.00 

Suspenders  40.00  -  $5.00 

Tie  Clasps  and 

Holders  5.00  -  80.00 


Buckles  and 

Belts  $8.00  -  $75.00 

Billfolds  7.00  -  60.00 

Canes  10.00  -  175.00 

Cigar  Cases  10.00  -  40.00 

Cigar  Holders  5.00  -  20.00 

Cigarette  Cases  7.00  -  45.00 


Cocktail  Sets  $225.00  -  $400.00 

Fountain  Pens .  .  .  .  12.00  -  55.00 

Hip  Cases  6.00  -  40.00 

Picture  Frames  in 

Tooled  Leather.  .  .  .8.00  -  45.00 

Umbrellas  15.00  -  145.00 

Wallets  10.00  -  45.00 


SILVER  NOVELTIES 


FROM 

TO 

FROM 

TO 

Bottle  Openers 

•  .$7-50  - 

$25.00 

Pr.  Military  Brushes 

Cigarette  Cases 

.  .  18.00  - 

100.00 

and  Comb  , 

^20.00 

-  $50.00 

Cigar  Boxes .... 

.  .  65.00  - 

200.00 

Smoking  Sets  

25.OO 

-  200.00 

Cigar  Lighters 

.25.00  - 

60.00 

Shaving  Sets  

l8.0  0 

-  36.OO 

Corkscrews  

.  .  .5.00  - 

15.00 

Tantalus  Sets  

60.00 

-  23O.OO 

600.00 

Travelling  Clocks.  . 

50.00 

-  100.00 

Gifts  for  the  Baby 

FROM            TO  FROM  TO 

Add  a  Pearl  Necklaces  $25  .oo-$500.oo  Child's  Sets-knife, fork 

Baby  Books  20.00-30.00  and  spoon — large..  .$8.50  -  $12.00 

Rattles  3.00  -  30.00  Baby  Sets — knife, 

Bib  Chains  10.00  -  15.00  fork  and  spoon 

Safety  Pins  2.00  -    6.00         — small  7.50  -  12.00 

Child's  Cups  p. 00  -  42.00      Baby  Pushers  2.50  -  8.00 

Child's  Bowls  10.00  -50.00  Baby  Brushes <& Combs  12.00  -  18.00 

Child' s  Plates  10.00  -50.00  Baby  Military 

Child's  Porringers .  .  .12.00  -  36.00  Brushes  and  Combs  10.00  -  20.00 


BLACK  STARK  &  FROST 

Gifts  That  Suit  The  Needs  of  Every  Taste  and  Purser 
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Colored  Supplements 

/ — Tiny  Tim's  Christmas  Dinner,  by  John  Rae 
II — The  Legend  of  the  Donkey,  by  Cameron  Wright 

III —  Washington  Leaving  Mount  Vernon  for  His  Inauguration,  i/St),  by  John  Ward  Dunsmore 

IV —  The  Manila  Galleon,  by  John  P.  Benson 
V — Christmas  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham 

VI — Christmas  in  Our  Town,  by  Ernest  N.  Townsend 
VII — Christmas  Morning  on  a  Southern  Plantation,  by  Walter  Biggs 
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BAKER'S  breakfast  cocoa 

means  that  it  is  made  Without  the  use  ofchenjicals  and  that  no  artificial 
flooring  or  coloring  is  added.  °~Made  ofonly  High  Crade  Cocoa  'Beans, 
it  is  "Delicious  axAwholesorye,  the  Standard  Higfi  Quality  Cocoa., 

^^Walter    Baker  •  ^  •  Co.  -  Ltd.  -  JZstsblished  17SO    -   "Dorchester  'TMass. 
Canadian^Mills-  at  ^Montreal   —    Booklet    ojT-  Choice   Recipes   sent- /?ee 
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Country  Life  Print  Illustration  for  "A  Plantation  Christmas,"  page  54 


Christmas  Morning  on  a  Southern  Plantation 
From  the  painting  by  Walter  Biggs 

Christmas  Number  of  Country  Life,  December,  1926,  Supplement  No.  7. 
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pp  Slice  #an  leer  Carrtcfe 

illustrations!  up  (Ernest  JH.  Cotonscnb 


rain  yoi   know,  I  have  discovered  an  infallible  test  for 

iff*]   °^  age'  my        3ge'  my  nal  °ld  age '~wncn  1  sna" 
J^M    be  tottering,  and  worn  by  time,  and  ancient  enough  to 

|HE9|  welcome  my  last  long  home:  It  will  come  on  that 
doleful  day  when  I  do  not  feel  a  little  shiver  of  happiness  at  the 
fall  of  the  first  snow,  or  the  joyful  ringing  of  Christmas  bells. 
Of  course,  I  am  all  too  well  aware  that  the  gladsome  sensation  is 
but  fleeting;  that,  in  mid-April,  I  shall  be  somewhat  surfeited 
with  the  deep  drifts  high-piled  beneath  my  parlor  windows,  and 
that,  when  the  madding  holidays  are  over,  I  shall  croon  to  my- 
self a  sad  little  song  of  my  own  making, 

"Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year; 
If  it  came  any  more  I  wouldn't  be  here!" 

But  the  magic  of  the  seasons  blessedly  will  intervene;  soon  my 
tall  syringas,  dressed  for  bridal,  'are  going  to  tap  with  slender 
fingers  at  the  pane;  green  Summer,  her  train  embroidered  thick 
with  flowers,  again  will  walk  in  beauty  over  our  North  Country, 
and,  to  carry  farther  my  lyrric  analogies,  I  know  that  Autumn 
plans  to  ply  her  gaudy  paint  brushes,  and  once  more  lacquer  the 
hillsides  with  gold  and  crimson.  And  then  the  quiet,  bare-brown 
time  when  all  the  distances  are  luminously  purple,  and  the  naked 
trees  outline  the  pattern  of  their  branches 
against  a  November  sky — why,  that's  a 
gentle  prelude,  played  in  a  minor  key,  to 
softly-falling  snow,  and  I  begin  to  listen 
for  the  "  musical  jangle  of  sleigh  bells" — 
there's  frost  in  every  word  ot  that  phrase! 
— and,  even,  to  feel  a  certain  enthusiasm 
for  the  long  and  strong  bands  of  a  New 
England  winter  inevitably  to  be  laid 
across  my  life.  Somehow,  cold  weather 
has  lost  its  fancied  austerity,  and  be- 
come wholly  lovable. 

I  wish  I  remembered  more  about  the 
Southern  Christmases,  but,  you  see,  I 
was  so  little  then,  and  now,  in  my  mind, 
there  is  just  a  whirling  kaleidoscope  of 
windy  weather  and  a  gray  river  that  rose 
and  rose;  of  a  huge  turkey  and  a  huger 
spiced-round — a  delicacy  I  have  never 
forgotten — and  the  steaming  fragrance  of 
egg-nog;  of  black  little  darkies  shouting 
"Chrismus'  gif'!",  and  of  fire-crackers! 
Some  of  the  Tennessee  customs  we 
brought  North  with  us;  that  is,  our  toys 
were  put  in  our  stockings — stockings 
that,  if  you  had  been  very  naughty,  might 
hold  switches  and  ashes,  or  so  my  old 
nurse  said — but  our  Christmas  goodies, 
the  oranges  and  candy,  were  all  piled  on 
a  big  plate.  (  Do  you  know  that  this  was 
a  Pennsylvania-Dutch  custom,  too?) 


Hut  we  never  had  a  tree,  and  1  always  wanted  one,  and, 
after  I  was  four,  I  never  had  a  Santa  Claus!  My  brother, 
whose  word  was  to  me  as  the  law  and  the  gospel,  told  me  that 
Kris  Kringle  (another  Southern  term)  was  just  our  parents,  and, 
for  me,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  world  then  and  there! 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  our  children  should  have  trees 
forever,  and  Santa  Claus  as  long  as  they  wanted  him.  And 

they  have!    M    kept  her  faith  till  she  was  eight,  when 

one  day,  walking  through  the  great  pine  woods  where  we  pre- 
tended the  giants  went  to  cut  their  Christmas  trees,  she  sud- 
denly asked,  "Mama,  is  there  a  Santa  Claus?  Because,  you 
see,  the  girls  at  school  say  there  isn't,  and  when  I  grow  up,  and 
get  married,  and  have  little  children  of  my  own,  and  I  think 
there  is  one,  and  don't  fill  their  stockings,  just  'magine  how 
broken-hearted  they  will  be!"  Of  course  I  enlightened  her, 
but  neither  of  us  regretted  that  the  beautiful  legend  had  been 
loved  and  believed.  Moralists  may  say  what  they  please, 
but  I  shall  always  be  sorry  for  the  child  who  has  never  had 
fairies  in  his  life,  or  given  his  trust  to  this  kindly  saint. 

J  ,  on  the  other  hand,  arrived  at  the  truth  by  science,  not 

sentiment,  by  his  head,  not  his  heart,  remarking,  when  he  was 
seven,  that  he  didn't  think  it  was  possible  for  Santa  to  climb 
down  every  single  chimney  in  one  night, 
especially  since  he  had  to  come  all  the 
way  from  the  North  Pole;  and,  as  for  the 
Littlest  Daughter,  why  she  was  too  polite 
to  hurt  my  feelings  by  allowing  me  to 
dream  that  she  harbored  even  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  a  trust  that  grew  into  a  de- 
lightful family  festival.  Her  birthday 
falls  in  December,  and  for  years  we  cele- 
brated it  on  the  sixth,  on  Nikolastag, 
the  snowy  eve  when  the  good  Bishop,  the 
first  real  Santa  Claus,  comes  back  to 
earth,  and  admonishes  the  unworthy, 
and  showers  goodies  upon  the  deserving; 
this  last,  by  the  way,  a  faraway  echo  from 
the  fourth  century  when  Nicholas  of 
Myra  gave  purses  of  gold  as  dowry  to  the 
poor  nobleman's  three  lovely  daughters. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our  bene- 
ficently boisterous  saint;  in  real  life  he  is 
the  head  of  the  History  Department,  an 
authority  on  Calvin,  and  known  as  a 
stern  disciplinarian;  but  with  little  chil- 
dren he  is  tenderness  itself,  and  as  a 
rollicking,  racketing,  jolly  old  elf,  plump 
with  pillows  and  merrily  capering,  I 
hold  him  to  be  without  equal.  Come 
back  with  me  into  the  past,  and  picture, 
if  you  can,  my  long,  low  dining  room; 
candlelight  and  firelight  throwing  shad- 
ows on  the  irregular  ceiling,  and  twenty 


".  .  .  .  they  kneel  before 
the  Madonna  and  the  little 
Manger,  and  sing.  .  .  ." 
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".  .  .  dashing  out,  improperly 
clad,  to  try  theii  new  flexible  fliers 


little  children,  gay  as  flowers,  sitting  in  a  ring.  All  waiting!  Be- 
cause, you  see,  the  sandwiches  and  cocoa  and  ice  cream  and  birth- 
day cake  have  gone  down  the  small  red  lanes,  and  every  Saint 
Nicholas  legend  I  know  has  been  told,  and  my  tiny  guests  are 
racked  with  impatience  as  they  listen  for  the  first  jingle  of  the 
sleigh-bells  that  will  tell  them  Santa  Claus  is  coming.  And  then 
the  jingle  comes,  and  grows  louder,  and  a  big,  red,  snowy-bearded 
man  bounds  into  the  room,  and  calls  every  boy  and  girl  by  name, 
and  gives  them  each  a  toy,  and  rehearses  the  deadly  sins 
*)f  childhood:  greediness,  and  teasing  the  pussy-cat,  and  not 
"ninding  their  dear  parents,  and  being  unkind  to  smaller  sisters 
and  brothers,  and  coming  to  the  dinner  table  with  very  dirty 
hands!  (Mothers,  during  the  next  month,  will  rise  up  and  extol 
my  name,  for  the  morality-chart  of  the  small  fry  is  to  show  a 
high  upward  curve  in  virtue!)  Last  of  all,  for  a  climax,  and  that 
Saint  Nicholas  may  authentically  vanish,  a  sheet  is  spread  upon 
the  floor,  and  on  it  he  throws  great  handfuls  of  candy  -  all  you 
can  see  is  one  wriggling  mass  of  tangled  arms  and  legs — and  in 
the  melee  Professor  F — — disappears  to  divest  himself  of  his 
pomp  and  ancientry  in  my  Hepplewhite  bedroom.  M 
and  J — ■ — and  the  Littlest  Daughter  are  grown  too  old  for  such 
fantasies  now,  but  next  year  I  really  think  I'll  give  another 
Nikolastag  party,  just  because  I  so  love  the  joy  of  little  children 
and  the  beauty  of  old  festivals. 

How  Our  Three  have  always  adored  winter,  white  winter  with 
Christmas  as  the  core  of  its  heart:  wide,  glistening  fields  and 
pine-trimmed  hills;  gardens  tucked  away  safe  until  spring,  but 
where,  none  the  less,  that  magic  rose  of  Noel  might  blossom; 
and  all  the  little  houses  asleep  under  thick,  smooth  coverlets — 
coverlets  made,  you  must  understand,  from  the  feathers  that 
Frau  Holde  has  shaken  down  out  of  the  wonderful  sky. 

O  says  that  Christmas  always  makes  him  think  of  tinkling 

bells,  but  to  me  it  means  long-ago  legends  and  our  children 
gathered  about  the  friendly  fireplace.  One  such  memory  comes 
to  mind  now;  we  were  sitting  in  front  of  it  popping  corn,  and  we 
had  been  writing  letters  to  Santa  Claus.  Do  you  remember 
how  it  is  done?  Well,  this  is  the  way:  you  write  your  letters 
very  carefully,  addressing  them  to  Rock  Candy  Castle,  Elfland 
— I've  forgotten  where  we  first  got  that  idea,  but  we've  always 
used  it — and  then  you  drop  the  notes  into  the  embers.  (If 
you  are  wise  parents  you  will  first  leave  doors  open  so  that  the 
draft  may  whisk  the  papers  up  the  chimney,  for  that's  how 
Santa  gets  his  mail.)  It  was  very  warm  and  pleasant  in  there 
by  the  hearth,  the  walls  painted  by  the  firelight,  and  the  witches 
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cozily  making  tea  out  under  the 

lilac  bush,  and  all  at  once  M  

looked  at  me  with  trustful,  round 
blue  eyes,  and  said,  "I  don't  s'pose 
that  any  little  children  in  the  world 
are  as  happy  as  we  are!"  Oh,  those 
blessed,  bygone  days  when  our 
bairns  were  wee  things,  and  all  their 
simple  pleasures  lay  in  our  willing 
hands! 

And  here,  too,  we  read  aloud  the 
Christmas  stories.  We  began  with 
"The  Christmas  Carol,"  but,  alas, 
we  had   to   abandon  it,   for  at 

Marley's  ghost  J   wept  with 

abject  terror,  an  emotion  I  well  un- 
derstood, for  when  I  was  six  and  one 
of  the  little  waits  singing  under 
Scrooge's  windows  in  our  Sunday 
School  play,  I  grew  cold  with  fear 
when  the  powdered,  white  -  clad 
figure  of  Marley  stalked  upon  the 
stage,  clanking  his  chains,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  perfectly 
well  knew  that  he  was  our  harmless 
librarian,  the  mildest  -  mannered 
man  who  ever  handed  out  hymnals 
or  recommended  "The  Daisy 
Chain"  to  inquiring  scholars.  So 
we  gave  up  Dickens,  and  turned  to 
"The  Night  Before  Christmas" 
and  "The  Tale  of  the  Tailor  of  Gloucester,"  that  beloved 
whimsy  of  the  good  little  mice  and  the  bad,  big  Simpkin,  and 
the  Mayor's  coat  which  must  be  finished  by  Christmas  Day  in 
the  morning! 

Now,  as  I  look  back  at  those  beginning  years,  I  wonder  that 
we  ever  could  have  thought  them  hard.  No,  our  difficulties  were 
to  come  later!    Of  course,  being  the  first  grandchild,  M — — was 

showered  with  gifts;  O  's  study  became  a  huge  un-packing 

establishment  full  of  delightful,  inappropriate  things  like  trains 
and  rocking-horses  and  elaborate  walking  and  talking  dolls 
with  which  her  enthralled  parents  played  most  of  the  evening. 
And  then,  in  our  ambition,  we  had  bought  too  large  a  tree  and 
the  bottom  had  to  be  sawed  ofF,  and  the  branches  lopped  away, 
and  it  wabbled  appallingly  every  time  we  tried  to  put  it  up. 
And  when  at  last,  tired  to  the  bones  of  our  souls,  we  had  just 
drowsed  ofF,  well-meaning  students,  caroling  under  our  bedroom 
windows  to  the  effect  that  they  "were  all  dead-broke,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  staying  here,  so  here's  to  a  Happy  New  Year" 
shattered  our  dearly  bought  repose. 

No,  our  real  troubles  lay  yet  ahead  of  us,  when  M  was 

seven,  and  J — was  four,  and  the  Littlest  Daughter  very  much 
indeed  the  Littlest  Daughter,  for  those  two  big  bad  ones  de- 
veloped the  ears  of  a  lynx  and  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  although 
they  theoretically  went  to  sleep  straight  after  supper,  at  eight 
and  nine  and  ten,  small  voices  called  down  and  insisted  that 
Santa  Claus  had  come;  that  they  had  heard  his  sleigh-bells,  and 
his  reindeer  on  the  roof,  and  that  they  wanted  to  see  their 
presents!  We  didn't  dare  stir  any  more  than  the  little  mouse 
in  the  poem,  and  the  college  bell  had  struck  eleven  before  we 
ventured  to  trim  the  tree  and  fill  the  stockings.  At  two  o'clock 
I  dragged  wearily  off  to  bed  (ah,  yes,  we,  also,  have  heard  the, 

chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow !)  and  O  remained  alone, 

a  drowsy  modern  squire,  to  shake  down  the  furnace,  and  wind 
up  the  clock,  and  lay  the  fires  for  the  morning — it  can  be  shiv- 
eringly  cold  of  a  winter's  dawn  in  our  North  Country — and  at 
five  the  children  awoke!  Permanently!  And  not  to  be  gain- 
said! We  began  to  realize  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  young 
parents  had  to  be  made. 

Somehow,  in  those  early  days,  I  never  remember  being  able 
to  get  to  church;  I  had  to  content  myself  with  the  octave.  For, 
if  I  had  a  maid,  she  either  demanded  a  holiday,  or,  more  solicitous 
of  her  own  soul's  welfare  than  of  mine,  insisted  on  going  to  ser- 
vice herself.  And  if  I  didn't  have  one — well  that  supposition 
answers  itself.    Eight  o'clock  celebration  was  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion;  I  was  far  too  busy  seeing  that  the  children  didn't  eat  too 
many  Christmas  goodies,  or  dash  out,  improperly  clad,  to  try 
their  new  flexible  fliers  or  their  shiny  skis.  And  there  was 
the  big  pewter  platter  to  burnish,  the  platter  that  invariable 
held  our  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  turkeys— somehow .  i  n 
the  hurry,  it  was  always  forgotten  until  the  last  moment— 
and  then  that  same  turkey  to  cook.  And  what  a  busy  social 
whirl  the  morning  was:  our  tree  to  be  displayed,  other  trees  to  be 
visited — for  we  are  still  a  simple-minded  folk,  and  neighborly  . 
a  community  where  each  depends  upon  the  other — last,  belated 
presents  to  be  given  and  received,  and  a  thousand,  thousand 
cards  to  range  on  my  tip-table. 

Ah,  well,  perhaps  it's  not  so  different  now!  For  we  are 
creafires  of  beautiful  habit,  and  Christmas  is  always  a  blessed 
bother  and  bustle:  wreaths  to  put  in  all  the  windows,  and  lovely, 
trailing  greens — a  big  box  comes  to  me  from  a  gracious  Friend-in- 
Collecting  'way  down  in  Texas — to  drape  along  the  tall  white 
mantels,  and  to  place  over  every  picture.  The  mistletoe  hangs 
on  the  cottage  wall,  sing  heigh-ho,  the  mistletoe  bough,  and  all 
my  dear  silhouettes  have  sprigs  of  holly  so  that  they  won't  feel 
homesick  and  neglected.  There's  always  a  last  moment  rush, 
too;  already  we  have  bought  miles  of  crimson  ribbon,  enough, 
apparently,  to  girdle  the  globe,  but  we  are  sure  to  need  some 
final  bit,  and  M — ■ — ,  nimble-footed  and  willing,  dashes  down 
just  before  the  Big  Store,  our  local  Marshall  Field's,  closes 
and  buys  miles  more.  And  next  we  must  trim  our. candles  and 
set  them  in  our  small-paned  windows,  welcoming  lights  to  guide 
the  wandering  steps  of  the  little  Christ  Child.  Everywhere  up 
and  down  the  elm-arched,  curving  street  tapers  are  twinkling, 
and  although  we  know  just  how  it  is  going  to  look,  we  needs 
must  walk  down  to  the  end  of  the  flagged  pathway  to  enjoy  it 
afresh,  and  to  say  again  as  we  have  said  so  many  years,  that  our 
little  cottage,  dreaming  under  the  soft  coverlet  that  good  Frau 
Holde  has  woven,  is  the  very  loveliest  of  all. 

Then  come  the  stockings  to  be  hung  with  care,  not  just  by  the 
chimney,  but  according  to  an  odd  family  custom  of  our  own, 
on  chairs  in  front  of  the  friendly  fireplace,  each  pair  pinned 
together  with  stout  safety  pins,  and  I  must  admit  that  our  plight 
is  as  poor  Mr.  Gissing's;  we  have  used  multitudes,  and  always 
we  are  searching  for  these  elusive  necessities.  The  Littlest 
Daughter  still  brings  down  the  tiny  old  slat-back,  grown  far  too 
small  for  her  now,  but,  oh,  how  different  the  stockings  are;  no 
longer  small,  warm,  woolly  things,  but  cobwebby  chiffon  silk 

for  the  girls,  and  for  J  those  resplendent  hose  that  emblazon 

the  windows  of  our  college  shops.    (However,  to  be  strictly 

truthful,  O  's  and  my  modest  gear  remains  much  the  same.) 

Another  minor  difference  is  that 
the  children  no  longer  wake  us  in 
the  gray  dawn.  No,  we  wake  them! 
At  nine  o'clock!  But,  just  as  when 
they  were  very  small,  we  still  circle 
'round  the  tall  fir,  glittering  with 
tinsel,  and  gay  with  bobbing  glass 
balls  and  dangling  icicles,  and  sing, 
"There's  a  Wonderful  Tree,  a  Won- 
derful Tree."  Thank  Heaven,  we 
have  always  been  together  at  Christ- 
mas, that  magic  time  when  the  years 
fall  away,  and  Our  Three  are  once 
more  little  children. 

Truly,  I  don't  believe  people  can 
ever  love  Christmas  in  the  city  as  we 
do  in  the  country;  it  must  be  less 
human,  more  impersonal.  Another 
joy  of  ours,  a  holy  joy,  is  the  Mystery 
we  give  every  year  in  Our  Town,  a 
festival  that  belongs  to  us  all.  In 
the  strangest  setting!  For  the 
Mystery  might  have  come  straight 
down  from  the  Middle  Ages  —  at 
least,  it  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Church  —  and  yet  it  is  held  in  the 
old  white  eighteenth  century  meeting 
house,  a  fine,  cold  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, calmly  severe  in  its  classic 


lines,  and  utterly  aloof  from  the  ardent  religious  glow  that  comes 
from  jeweled  windows  and  the  Gothic  tradition.  But  on  that  one 
marvelous  night  it  grows  wonderfully  gentle  and  warm,  blazing 
with  a  myriad  candles,  and  garlanded  with  green  laurel;  I  suppose 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  rigorous  dissenter  and  outspoken  detester 
ot  Christmas  as  a  Popish  celebration,  would  turn  in  his  narrow 
grave  if  he  could  see  it.  For,  always  we  choose  the  loveliest 
of  our  girls  for  the  Madonna;  sometimes  Rosetti  might  have 
painted  her,  seated  among  tall  lilies;  and,  again,  with  her  long 
and  lustrous  brown  eyes  and  dark,  smoothly-banded  hair,  she 
could  have  stepped  straight  from  an  Italian  canvas  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  And  the  angels  are  young,  too,  and  fair;  akin  to 
the  Lady  Mary's  handmaidens  whose  names  are  like  sweet 
symphonies.  (In  our  Town  every  little  lass  grows  up  in  the  hope 
of  sometime  being  an  Angel,  just  as  the  little  lads  plan  to  be 
Shepherds.) 

If  ever  you  are  in  Hanover  at  Christmas-tide,  come  with  me 
to  the  Mystery.  1  know  you  will  love  it  just  as  I  do:  the 
thronged  church,  yellow  candle-flames  illumining  the  shadows, 
a  distant  harmony  of  clear  voices,  and  then  the  Angels,  bearing 
great  waxen  tapers,  and  chanting  "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night" 
as  they  pass  in  reverent  processional  down  the  long  aisles.  They 
are  just  the  girls  I  have  known  all  their  days  in  Hanover,  and 
their  robes  are  only  white  cheesecloth  trimmed  with  gilt  paper, 
their  crowns  of  glory  twisted  tinsel,  but  to  all  of  us  it  is  a  hal- 
lowed and  gracious  vision,  and  when  they  kneel  before  the 
Madonna  and  the  little  Manger,  and  sing,  "What  Child  is  this 
that's  laid  to  rest?"  my  heart  literally  skips  a  beat  with  sheer 
happiness.  And  next  come  the  Shepherds — they,  too,  are  my 
familiar  friends — praising  that  first  Noel;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
Wise  Men,  offering  their  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  and  gorgeous  with  every  Oriental  robe  and  scarf  that  we 
can  beg  or  borrow.  Next  year  we  mean  to  have  a  Moorish  king 
— wasn't  he  Balthazar? — with  a  turban  like  a  blossoming 
almond  tree;  and  cherubim  with  gilded  hands  and  faces;  and 
Raphael's  Holy  Family.  Ah,  if  only  I  might  invite  old  Samuel 
Sewall;  he'd  come,  of  course,  to  thunder  denunciations,  but 
maybe  he  would  remain  to  pray.  For  what  does  our  Christmas 
Mystery  mean  but  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men? 


•Those  blessed  bygone  days  when  our  bairns  were  wee  things,  and  all  their  simple  pleasures  lay  in  our  willing  hands" 


Now  comes  the  season  when  (he  swish  of  the  ski  is  heard  in  the  land  and  the  army  o(  winter  sport 
enthusiasts  descends  upon  us.  From  Switzerland's  snowy  slopes  to  Canada's  frozen  clime  you'll  find 
Jack  Frost's  playmates  hard  at  their  favorite  pastimes,  and  health  and  happiness  reign  everywhere 


PU1  Whktfx  Cfmstma*  Hutktv 


BILL  WICKEY  should 
never  have  started  out.  He 
knew  it  before  he  had  gone  a 
mile.     He  hadn't   put  on 
enough  socks  for  one  thing.    His  great 
feet,  laced  into  rubber  pacs,  were  al- 
ready cold.    It  was  heavy  going.    Slow.  He 
couldn't  make  good  time.    The  snow,  which 
all  day  had  been  falling  steadily  in  heavy  soft 
flakes,  had  changed  to  icy  fragments  as  hard 
as  steel.    In  the  utter  silence  of  the  forest  he 
could  hear  them  hissing  viciously  through  the 
stiff  pine  needles.    He  knew  what  that  meant. 

He  stopped  and  eased  his 
load  against  a  tree.  His  should- 
ers, freed  from  the  galling  pres- 
sure of  the  straps,  shifted 
gratefully  beneath  his  thick 
shirt  as  he  looked  back  over 
the  trail.  It  was  not  yet  dark 
in  the  fringe  of  the  forest.  He 
could  still  see  the  light  in  the 
last  clearing  shining  fitfully 
through  the  blue  haze  of  whirl- 
ing snow.  His  instinct,  trained 
as  an  animal's  to  sense  his 
strength  against  the  forces  of 
Nature,  told  him  he  ought  to 
turn  back.  And  yet  he  hesi- 
tated, for  this  was  Christmas 
Eve. 

In  the  pack-sack  on  his  back 
were  all  the  fixings  for  a  bang- 
up  Christmas:  cranberries, 
frozen  hard  as  marbles  by  this 
time,  pop-corn  and  candy,  some 
toys  for  the  kids  and  a  bottle 
of  perfume  for  Nell,  the  shoes 
and  mittens  she  had  cautioned 
him  to  get,  and  the  usual  supply 
of  flour  and  bacon  and  canned 
stuff.  And  on  top  of  all  that, 
like  a  monarch  on  his  throne, 
was  the  turkey  he  had  won  at 
the  raffle.  Wickey  grinned  with 
pleasure  as  he  thought  of  it. 
Turkey!  Why,  they  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Not 
they!  He  could  see  them  now, 
stiff  with  astonishment  when 
he  unpacked  it.  No  siree! 
He'd  tote  that  turkey  out, 
feathers  and  all.  He  turned  his 
head  toward  the  inky  darkness 
of  the  forest.  Chills  sweeping 
through  his  body  warned  him 
that  it  was  time  to  move  on. 
His  shoulders  sagged  as  he  felt 
again  the  full  weight  of  the 
pack,  but  the  smile  lingered  on 
his  lips  as,  holding  his  lantern 
close  to  his  feet,  he  pushed 
ahead. 

The  trail,  black  as  pitch,  was 
almost  indistinguishable  even 
to  Wickey  who  had  blazed  it 
himself  with  a  hand  ax.  He 
chose  his  footsteps  carefully 
within  the  swinging  circle  of 
yellow  light,  his  mind  uncon- 
sciously registering  each  famil- 
iar landmark  as  he  passed  it. 
Down  there  beneath  the  lofty 
tops,  shut  in  by  the  forest  as 
in  a  house,  the  storm  could  not 
reach  him,  but  he  could  hear  it 
raging  above,  tearing  and 
whistling  through  the  branches. 
He  knew  that  it  was  still  snowing,  from  the 
bright  particles  that  danced  in  the  lantern 
light.  He  could  feel  them  against  his  cheek, 
but  their  force  was  spent  when  they  reached 
him.  He  plodded  forward  resting  occasionally 
against  a  tree  while  he  lifted  his  face  to  the 
tumult  that  raged  in  the  blackness  above. 
It  was  a  bad  night.    An  awful  bad  night. 


illustrations  bp  3.  &cott  Williams 


He  came  out  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  and 
stood  there,  straining  his  eyes  through  tin- 
whirling  smother  that  confronted  him.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  fury  and  violence  of  the 
storm.  In  all  the  years  he  had  been  squatting 
on  this  timber  he  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it.    It  astonished  him.    But  what  as- 


cifl  tin-  tiny  icicles  clin^inn  to  his  eye- 
brows while  he  strained  to  si  c  through 
the  whirling  madness  that  gathered 
the  light  snow  from  the  surface  of  the 
lake  and  tossed  it  wildly  into  the  temp- 
est from  the  skies.    Partly  sheltered  as 
he  still  was  the  snow  drove  into   his  face 
and  stuck  there,  the  wind  tore  the  breath 
from  his  throat.    Near  by  a  tree,  ripped  by 
tin   storm,  split  with  a  crack  like  a  pistol 
shot.    Wickey  twisted 
tion  of  the  sound. 
"Jiminy  Christmas!' 

dered. 


his  head  in  the  direc- 
he  exclaimed,  bewil- 


'He  chose  his  footsteps  carefully  within  the  swinging  circle  of  yellow  light' 


tonished  him  still  more  was  the  fact  that  he 
could  see  no  sign  of  light  from  his  cabin  across 
the  lake  a  good  half  mile  or  more.  Even  on 
the  darkest  nights  when  he  could  not  see  the 
farther  shore  line  blotted  against  the  lesser 
black  of  the  sky  he  could  depend  on  the  light. 
He  depended  on  it  now.  He  stood  there 
blinking  through  moist  eyelashes  and  pulling 
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He  knew  where  his  cabin 
was,  knew  he  was  staring  at  it, 
knew  that  the  trail  across  the 
lake  lay  straight  as  a  string 
from  him  to  it,  but  he  could  not 
see  so  much  as  his  hand  before 
his  face.  Cautiously  he  moved 
from  the  shelter  of  the  shore 
and  felt  with  his  feet  for  the 
hard  surface  beneath  the  light 
snow.  Perhaps  if  he  could  feel 
the  trail  he  could  follow  it.  He 
found  it,  his  own  footsteps 
frozen  into  a  surface  of  incredi- 
ble irregularity  sharply  out- 
lined beneath  the  light  blanket 
of  snow. 

Then  he  noticed  that  his  light 
had  puffed  out.  With  a  sudden 
passionate  gesture  he  hurled 
the  lantern  into  the  face  of  the 
storm.  The  action  startled 
him.  What  ailed  him,  anyhow  r 
"Guess  I  must  be  tired  out," 
he  muttered  as  he  started  shuf- 
fling forward  into  the  storm. 

His  lips  were  shaking.  He 
kept  his  eyes  tight  shut,  bend- 
ing all  the  energy  of  his  being 
into  feeling  the  trail  with  his 
feet.  It  was  difficult.  Very 
difficult.  He  couldn't  be  sure. 
For  one  thing  his  feet  were 
numb.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  he  had  been  sweating  a 
while  back.  The  icy  wind 
sucked  in  beneath  his  damp 
garments  until  he  felt  like  a 
man  of  ice  crawling  naked 
against  the  storm.  He  beat 
his  arms  like  flails  across  his 
big  chest. 

He  had  gone  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  when  he  stopped 
short,  struck  by  theoverwhelm- 
ing  conviction  that  he  would 
never  get  across  the  lake  alive. 
It  was  not  panic  that  he  felt 
but  a  clear  reasonable  convic- 
tion. The  odds  were  too  great. 
His  feet  were  freezing.  At  any 
moment  he  might  miss  the  trail, 
and  once  astray  in  that  chaos 
he  was  lost.  He  wouldn't  live 
an  hour  in  battle  with  the  bliz- 
zard. He'd  been  a  fool  to  try 
it.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  leave  his  pack  on  the  shore 
and  win  back  to  the  settlement. 
And  that  was  no  cinch.  Eight 
miles  through  the  woods  with- 
out a  light  on  a  night  like  this. 
But  at  any  rate  he  was  better 
off  there  than  out  here  in  this 
He  could  crawl  under  a  tree  and  light  a 
He  could  make  a  go  of  it  somehow  until 
morning. 

He  faced  about  and  started  for  the  shore, 
lurching  ahead  indifferent  to  the  trail  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  back.  As  he  walked  he 
worked  at  the  straps  on  the  pack  to  loosen 
them.    His  hands  were  numb.    He  couldn't 
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feel  the  straps.  He  tore  off  his 
mittens,  wrenching  his  power- 
ful shoulders,  straining  at  the 
clinging  load,  excited  and  irri- 
tated by  the  delay.  His  blood 
flowed  faster  with  the  exertion 
and  he  felt  better.  He  thought 
of  the  turkey  and  grinned.  It 
was  that  darn  bird  had  got  him 
into  this.  Well,  he'd  fix  him 
for  it  to-morrow.  Christmas! 

All  at  once  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  gone  far  enough. 
More  than  enough.  He  must 
have  reached  the  shore.  He 
put  out  his  naked  hands  to  feel  the  brush.  He 
moved  his  hands  before  him,  turning  awk- 
wardly, like  a  child  at  blind-man's  buff,  grop- 
ing, straining  forward,  muttering,  blinded 
and  buffetted  by  the  awful  fury  of  the  fate 
that  had  overtaken  him. 

Braced  against  the  wind  he  stopped.  His 
hands  fell  like  iron  weights  to  his  sides.  On 
his  back  the  pack-sack  hung  crookedly, 
a  buttress  against  the  scudding  spume  that 
whirled  around  him.  A  peculiar  quiet,  a 
feeling  of  profound  indifference  came  over  him 
as  he  realized  that  he  was  lost,  utterly  and 
helplessly  lost  on  his  own  lake,  every  inch  of 
which  he  knew  as  he  knew  his  own  right  hand. 
Why,  he'd  surveyed  it,  put  it  on  the  map, 
and  here  he  was  lost  on  it.  It  struck  him  as  a 
pretty  good  joke.  Just  the  same  his  mind 
was  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
joke.    He  was  lost  and  he  was  going  to  die. 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  death  that  quickened 
him.  He  was  too  tired  to  care  for  that.  It 
was  the  thought  of  his  home.  Wickey  was  not 
an  imaginative  man,  but  clear  as  a  mirage 
against  the  night  he  saw  the  following  morn- 
ing: the  blazing  sun  in  an  azure  sky  washed 
clean  by  the  blizzard,  the  gleaming  expanse 
of  white  with  a  peculiar  lump  upon  it,  buried 
in  the  snow.  Nellie  and  the  kids  would  not 
notice  it  at  first,  secure  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  never  started  out.  And  then  the  children 
playing  would  come  upon  it — the  thought 
struck  terror  to  him.  No!  Never!  He 
could  never  let  this  happen.  Not  to  Nell! 
He  must  get  through  to  her  somehow. 

In  a  panic  he  began  struggling  with  the 
pack  and  shook  it  free.  Even  now  as  it  fell 
noiselessly  into  the  snow  he  thought  of  the 
turkey.  He  hated  to  leave  it.  Damn  the 
thing!  Well,  a  little  freezing  wouldn't  hurt  it. 
They  could  pick  it  up  to-morrow.  Freed 
from  his  load  the  big  man  began  to  run. 

How  far  he  staggered,  how  long  he  fought  his 
unseen  savage  foe,  Wickey  never  knew. 
Whether  it  was  the  instinct  that  keeps  a  man's 
face  toward  home, 
whether  it  was  blind 
luck,  he  never  cared. 
All  he  could  recall  for 
certain  of  that  terrible 
night  was  that  after 
what  seemed  a  very 
long  time  he  was  on  his 
knees  still  crawling 
feebly  like  a  wounded 
animal  sick  to  death 
when  his  frozen  hands 
struck  a  projection  on 
the  ice.  He  pawed  it 
over,  felt  around  it.  It 
was  a  rock  on  the  shore. 

Now  there  were  very 
few  rocks  of  this  size  on 
Wickey's  lake.  His 
heart  pounded.  If  it 
was  the  one  he  thought 
it  was,  the  one  just 
down  the  shore  where 
he  tied  up  in  summer  to 
fish  for  bass,  there  was 
a  little  pine  tree  cling- 
ing to  it.  With  the  last 
of  his  failing  strength 
he  dragged  himself  up- 
right, feeling  the  con- 
tour of  the  little  point 


of  rocks.  It  felt  like  it.  Yes!  Here  was  the 
smaller  rock  he  wedged  his  boat  upon.  It 
must  be.  God!  God  Almighty!  where  was 
that  tree!  Wildly  he  waved  his  arms  in  circles 
before  him.  The  soft  pine  branches  brushed 
his  hand. 

W  ith  a  feeble  shout  Wickey  clambered  up 
the  rock  and  grabbed  the  tree  in  his  arms.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  before  it,  crying  to  it,  feel- 
ing its  branches  as  a  blind  man  feels  the  face 
of  a  long  lost  friend.  No  doubt  about  it.  No 
doubt  at  all  about  it.  He  knew  where  he 
was  now.  All  he  had  to  do  was  follow  the 
shore  a  hundred  yards  or  so  to  come  to  his 
cabin.  "He  couldn't  miss  it.  No!  Why, 
any  moment  now  he  would  see  the  light  in  the 
window.  He  thought — yes!  he  could  see  it 
now,  faintly  glimmering  through  the  whirling 
black.  He  threw  his  arms  around  the  little 
tree  and  laughed  and  laughed. 

Wickey  staggered  up  the  bank  to  the  door  of 
his  home.  Through  the  uncurtained  window 
he  could  see  Nell  sitting  in  the  warm  glow. 
She  was  working  on  the  trimmings  for  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  as  he  watched  she  held  up 
a  silver  star  and  looked  at  it,  a  pleased  smile 
on  her  tired  face.  She  had  long  ago  decided 
that  he  had  not  ventured  out  on  this  wild 
night.  Wickey  took  a  long  breath,  shook 
himself  like  a  great  dog  and  opened  the  door. 

His  wife  looked  up. 

"Why,  Hill!"  she  exclaimed,  startled  by 
the  apparition  in  white  that  stood  grinning 
before  her.  "Why  ever  did  you  come  out  on 
a  night  like  this?    You  look  froze  to  death." 

Hill  laughed  through  cracked  lips. 

"Not  quite,"  he  croaked,  "though  I'll  say 
it  was  a  tough  trip.  Guess  I  got  nipped  a 
little,  but  I  ain't  as  bad  off  as  I  look,  not  by  a 
damn  sight ! " 

She  was  busy  with  him  now,  untying  his  ear- 
laps,  brushing  off  the  snow,  getting  him  out 
of  his  coat. 

"Well,  you  do  look  terrible.  I've  never 
seen  you  look  so  froze.  You're  just  caked 
with  ice.  You  better  rub  your  feet  with  snow 
while  I  get  you  some  supper.  What  ever 
made  you  do  such  a  crazy  thing,  coming  out 
on  a  night  like  this!  Why,  you  might  have 
froze  to  death." 

Wickey  bent  down,  wrenching  at  his  boots. 
He  didn't  speak  for  a  moment. 

"It  was  the  turkey,"  he  muttered  finally. 

"Turkey?    What  turkey?" 

"  I  got  a  turkey.  A  big  one.  Won  it  at 
the  raffle." 

Her  face  lit  up  just  as  he  knew  it  would. 
Well,  she  wasn't  more  than  a  girl,  anyhow. 

"A  turkey!  Oh,  Bill  ain't  that  grand." 
she    exclaimed.    "Why    the    children  have 


"He  stopped  at  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice  and  looked  back" 


never  had  one.  Won't  they  be 
surprised !  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
tell  them.  Shall  we  wake  them 
up  now  and  show  it  to  them?" 

"  It  ain't  here." 

"Ain't  here'?"  Her  face  fell 
in  dismay.    Where  is  it  then  ? " 

"Oh,  it's  out  there  on  the 
lake,"  said  Bill  carelessly. 
"Pack  got  so  heavy  I  had  to 
drop  it  off.  But  it  won't  hurt. 
We  can  pick  it  up  in  the  morn- 
mg." 

Her  face  lit  up  again.  She 
went  into  the  kitchen,  bust- 
ling over  his  supper,  talking  through  the  door 
about  the  turkey. 

'HPHE  next  morning,  true  to  his  vision,  the  sun 
1  was  blazing  in  a  sky  intensely  blue.  Fine 
particles  of  frost  sparkled  in  the  still  air.  The 
trees  outlined  against  the  blue  were  motion- 
less, and  beneath  them,  clean  and  gleaming, 
stretched  the  white  expanse  of  the  lake.  And 
sure  enough,  away  on  the  farther  shore  was  a 
lump  smooth  buried  in  the  snow.  Bill  pointed 
it  out  exultantly  to  Nell  and  the  children. 

The  children  were  wild  with  excitement. 
They  could  hardly  bolt  their  breakfast  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  started.  Jabbering  to 
each  other  about  the  turkey,  they  hustled  into 
their  coats  and  were  out  with  their  sled  ready 
to  start  before  Bill  had  finished  his  third  stack 
of  buckwheats. 

"What'  s  your  hurry?"  he  yelled  after  them. 

"It's  Christmas.  It's  Christmas.  Don't 
you  know  it's  Christmas  ?"  they  piped,  hopping 
around  like  a  couple  of  red  snow  birds.  "Come 
on,  dad.  Come  on.  Let's  go  after  the  tur- 
key." 

"You  better  take  the  ax  and  get  a  tree  at 
the  same  time,"  advised  his  wife.  "Oh,  Bill," 
she  laid  her  hand  for  a  minute  on  his  rough 
coat.  "Ain't  this  the  grandest  Christmas? 
Somehow  I  feel  awful  happy  this  morning." 

He  started  down  the  hill  with  the  kids, 
dragging  the  sled.  There  on  the  point  up  the 
shore  stood  the  little  tree,  sharp  cut  against 
the  gleaming  white  behind  it.  It  stood  slim 
and  straight,  stretching  eagerly  upward  to  the 
sky.    Instinctively  Bill  headed  for  it. 

He  stopped  at  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice 
and  looked  back.  She  stood  in  the  doorway 
with  the  sun  shining  on  her  smooth  brown 
hair. 

"Bill,"  she  called,  "whatever  you  do, 
don't  cut  down  that  little  tree  on  the  point." 

"Why  not ? "  he  shouted,  teasing.    " What's 
the   matter   with    that    tree?  That's 
the  one  I'm  headin'  for." 

Nell  hesitated.  It 
was  hard  to  put  into 
words  something  she 
could  only  feel. 

"  Why  I  don't  know," 
she  called,  embar- 
rassed, "I've  always 
sort  of  liked  that  tree. 
It  stands  there  so 
pretty.  I  like  to  see  it 
when  I  work.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  some- 
how it  looks  sort  of 
friendly." 

The  children's  round- 
red  faces  were  lifted  in 
astonishment  as  Big 
Bill  Wickey  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed. 
The  sound  of  it  went 
echoing  across  the  lake, 
hurtling  through  the 
silent  forest,  ringing  in 
triumph  to  the  sky. 

' '  Looks  sort  of 
friendly,  does  it?"  he 
boomed.  "I'll  say  it 
does!  I'll  say  it  sure 
does  look  friendly!" 
And  he  went  off  chuck- 
ling down  the  hill. 
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THE   P  0  C  A  N  YS 


Willy  Pogany'sdeftness  and  lightnessof  touch 
are  recognizable  in   this  delicate  greeting 


Maud  and  Miska  Petersham  convey  their  greetings 
to  you  through  the  medium  of  their  young  hopeful 


SREE.TIN6S  TROM 
MARGARET  AND  GLOYAti  WiUlA^S 


Whose  Christmas  would  not  be  merry  indeed,  if 
it  brought  a  card  like  this  from  Gluyas  Williams? 


Clarence  Gagnon  finds  his  Christmas  inspiration  in 
the  fascinating  habitant  villages  of  his  beloved  Quebec 


ok  e 


Paul  Honore's  card  has  all  the  picturesque  dignity 
of  the  old-time  Christmas  reveler  he  portrays 


(greetings 

jrom, 
THE  LA  MONTIS 


-aiiofikemQ  Caroline  B.      George  M%       Anna  I  Isatei 


Edward  A.  Wilson  bought  round  rolls  of  ticker  tape  and  set  to  work  to  make  a  compre- 
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fjUatdc/flrs^ 

I  Gordon  Gram 

/  uisliforifouffiroupa 

Tainfmqs, 


Rene  Clarke  took  time  off  from  illustrat- 
ing Edna  Ferber's  "Show  Boat"  to  let  his 
friends  know  that  he  had  not  forgotten  them 


A  Christmas  card  from  Gordon  Grant  without  a  ship  on 
it  would  be  like  Christmas  dinner  without  the  pudding 


YfeCROPS  ARE  SPARSE  CAUSE  LABORS  SCARCE 
Y/E  WOULD  BE  FED ,  BUT  H  QMV  ?  *  *  * 
WILL  SURVIVE  IF  WE  CAN  DRIVE  # 
VfEEK-ENDERS  TO  THE  PLOUGH.  jMfc  $ 

^  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
J  ohm  and  Johnnie  Held 


lohn  Held,  Jr..  we  believe,  is  about  our  only  polilician-arlisr 
If  he  orates  as  well  as  he  draws  the  country's  safe,  boys! 


Herbert  Pullinger.  ye  wood  block  artist,  sticks 
to  h^last  at  Christmas,  with  delightful  results 


I  F  Lankes  sounds  a  pathetic  note  in  his  Christ- 
mas' greeting,  but  it  is  none  the  less  charming 


George  V.      ^H?tjorieB.  Archie 


Helen  C- 


Becky 
Molly 

Little 

G«or£e 


hensive  family  Christmas  card  for  the  Lamontes. 


At  that,  little  George  just  got  aboard! 
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The  Donkey  That 
Wouldn't  Budge 

A  Christmas  Legend 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Illustrations  by  Cameron*  Wright 
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I-fM- 


I AM  glad  that  my  friend  Professor 
Ashley  once  wrote  a  poem  about  a  little 
donkey  and  that  I  have  the  courage 
and  unscrupulousness  to  appropriate 
and  print  it.  for  I  do  not  know  where  else 
to  look  for  a  poem  which  celebrates  the 
donkey  so  sympathetically.  Of  all  our  four- 
footed  friends  it  seems  to  me  that  the  donkey 
has  received  the  least  consideration,  has  been 
most  maligned.  Perhaps  he  in  part  deserves  it, 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  man's  stupidity 
is  most  to  blame.  The  donkey.  I  fancy,  has 
been  misunderstood  for  centuries. 

The  donkey  is  undeniably  stubborn,  and 
stubbornness  inevitably  awakens  human  ire. 
^  ou  remember  the  story  of  Balaam.  He  was 
a  hard,  cruel,  tyrannical  sort  of  man  who 
considered  his  ass  his  property,  to  do  with  as 
he  chose.  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but 
Balaam's  reaction  to  his  donkey's  perverseness 
was  not  unlike  that  of  a  modern  donkey 
driver.  He  beat  the  ass  three  times  because 
she  shied  at  the  sight  of  the  bright  angel  of  the 
Lord,  a  vision  at  first  withheld  from  the  eyes 
of  her  master. 

"And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
ass,  and  she  said  unto  Balaam,  \\  hat  have  I 
done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me 
these  three  times? 

"And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  Because 
thou  hast  mocked  me:  I  would  there  were  a 
sword  in  my  hand,  for  now  I  would  kill  thee." 

Oh,  he  was  very  angry,  Balaam  was.  Quite 
beside  himself  with  rage.  Almost  to  the  point 
of  destroying  his  own  property,  which  of 
course  is  madness. 

"And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  I  not 
thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  ever 
since  I  was  thine  unto  this  day?  was  I  ever 
wont  to  do  so  unto  thee?" 

Humility,  you  see,  is  another  of  the  donkey's 
racial  characteristics.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not 
always  been  so  humble  he  would  have  suffered 
less,  and  yet  humility  is  a  virtue.  In  this 
case  the  Lord  took  the  part  of  the  ass  and 
Balaam  was  rebuked.  But  the  lesson,  hki-  so 
many  wise  old  lessons,  has  been  forgotten. 

You  will  recall  also  Stevenson's  donkey, 
Modestine.  "Father  Adam  had  a  cart,  and 
to  draw  the  cart  a  diminutive  she-ass,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  dog,  the  color  of  a  mouse, 
with  a  kindly  eye  and  a  determined  under-jaw. 
There  was  something  neat  and  high-bred,  a 
quakerish  elegance,  about  the  rogue  that  hit 
my  fancy  on  the  spot." 

Yet  it  was  not  long  before  Stevenson  lost  his 
temper  with  Modestine.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
the  donkey's  strange  power  to  arouse  human 
wrath.  Several  times  he  beat  her.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  relented.  He  became  aware 
of  the  donkey's  true  character  and  there  was 
aroused  in  him  some  of  that  sympathy  that 
too  often  slumbers  in  us. 

"For  twelve  days  we  had  been  fast  com- 
panions; we  had  traveled  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  crossed  several  re- 
spectable ranges,  and  jogged  along  with  our 


six  legs  by  many  a  rocky  and  man}-  a  boggy 
byroad.  After  the  first  day,  though  some- 
times I  was  hurt  and  distant  in  manner, 
I  still  kept  my  patience;  and  as  for  her,  poor 
soul!  she  had  come  to  regard  me  as  a  god. 
She  loved  to  eat  out  of  my  hand.  She  was 
patient,  elegant  in  form,  the  color  of  an  ideal 
mouse,  and  inimitably  small.  Her  faults 
were  those  of  her  race  and  sex;  her  virtues  were 
her  own." 

1  he  donkey  suffers,  too,  from  the  fact  that 
nature  has  given  him  a  comic  appearance. 
His  ears  are  absurdly  long,  his  voice  ridiculous. 
This  appearance,  and  a  seeming  lack  of  in- 
telligence at  times,  have  won  human  con- 
tempt. When  you  call  a  man  an  ass  you  have 
employed  the  epithet  of  ultimate  scorn. 
\  et  the  ass  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  long- 
suffering  of  God's  creatures.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  us  that  we  may  have  misjudged 
him  : 

But  to  return  to  the  poem  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning.  It  expresses  something  of 
that  sympathy  which  we  commonly  lack. 

My  friend  is  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler.  One 
day  while  journeying  through  Spain  his  eye 
was  caught  by  the  antics  of  a  baby  donkey. 
I  he  pathos  of  that  happiness,  so  soon  to  be 
curdled  by  human  unkindness,  struck  him  so 
forcibly  that  his  mood  demanded  expression. 
This  is  what  he  wrote,  entitled  "The  Happy 
Spanish  Donkey:" 

Capering,  he  acts  as  wild 
As  a  naughty,  wilful  child, 
Runs  before  his  mother,  then 
Kicks  his  heels  and  starts  again, 
Leads  her  on  with  many  wiles; 
Wagging  ears,  she  only  smiles, 
Knowing  in  the  future  he 
Seldom  e'er  can  happy  be. 

Burdening  load  and  weltering  goad, 
Many  a  whack  upon  his  back, 
Meager  fare  and  quarters  bare, 
This  is  all  there'll  be,  alas! 
For  this  joyous  little  ass. 

Little  donkey!  I  am  glad 
Thy  early  years  are  not  so  sad 
I  rejoice  to  see  thee  prance 
In  the  gay  fandango  dance, 
Capering  castanets  thy  heels, 
Uttering  joyous  little  squeals, 
Bold  as  if  in  thy  conceit 
A  toreador  could'st  meet. 

Beautiful  thou  scarcely  art, 
Yet  thou  hast  a  willing  heart; 
Thy  voice  like  music  doth  not  ring 
When,  raising  it,  thou  'ginst  to  sing; 
For  thy  extended  ears,  thy  name 
A  by-word — but,  of  classic  fame, 
Such  ears  once  graced  a  royal  pate; 
Why  not  of  that,  then,  boast  and  prate, 
Thou  playful,  toolish  little  thing. 
Thou  youthful,  happy  donkey  king! 

— Edgar  L.  Ashley. 

I  have  another  friend  who  is  also  a  traveler, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Syria  he  brought 


me  a  story — a  legend,  rather — that  perhaps 
comes  nearer  still  to  giving  the  donkey  his 
due.  Strange  if  it  should  be  true  that  this 
most  scorned  and  abused  of  animals  should 
be,  after  all,  the  prince  of  beasts,  the  most 
highly  honored  of  all. 

All  through  the  Orient,  my  friend  tells  me, 
the  donkey  is  harshly  used.  Outside  of  India, 
and  excepting  the  Arab's  love  for  his  horse, 
there  appears  to  be  little  sympathy  for  animals 
in  the  East.  Even  the  dog  is  seldom  more 
than  a  pariah  and  a  term  of  reproach.  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  come  nearest  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  kinship  between  men  and  animals, 
and  even  we  haven't  much  to  boast  about. 
Everywhere  my  friend  went  he  found  the 
donkey  overloaded  and  beaten  until  he  came 
to  one  obscure  tribe  in  the  mountains. 

\\  hile  riding  along  one  day  with  his  escort 
he  chanced  upon  a  native  with  a  laden  she-ass 
and  a  foal  following.  At  least  the  foal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  following,  but  for  some  reason 
he  had  decided  to  tarry  where  he  was.  By 
no  cajoling  could  the  Syrian  make  him  change 
his  mind.  My  friend  expected  then  to  witness 
a  severe  beating,  but  the  Syrian  controlled 
himself.  Instead  of  punishing,  he  hung  a 
sort  of  necklace  or  woven  garland  of  colored 
wool  about  the  little  creature's  neck,  as  though 
doing  him  honor,  and  then  sat  down  by  the 
roadside  to  wait  for  a  voluntary  change  of 
heart. 

Several  times  thereafter,  in  that  particular 
pocket  in  the  hills,  my  friend  witnessed 
similar  actions.  He  was  much  puzzled  until 
one  evening  he  got  into  conversation  with  an 
old  man  before  a  little  fire  in  an  inn  yard — 
a  sort  of  native  philosopher  and  raconteur 
— and  from  him  he  obtained  this  story.  I 
cannot  hope  to  imitate  his  colorful  language 
and  quaint  turns  of  speech,  but  I  will  tell  the 
curious  tale  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 
attributed  to  him  by  my  friend. 

LONG  ago,  so  long  ago  that  it  was  only  a 
memory  when  my  grandfather's  father 
was  a  boy,  one  of  the  Disciples  of  the  true 
Christ  came  to  dwell  amongst  us  here  in  these 
mountains.  That  is  why  we  know  mote  about 
Jesus  than  most  men  know.  It  was  he  who 
told  the  story  of  the  little  donkey  that  would 
not  budge,  and  so,  told  by  sire  to  son,  it  has 
come  down  to  us. 

The  donkey,  you  know,  has  always  been 
stubborn.  We  are  told  that  Adam,  our  first 
father,  when  he  was  driven  from  Paradise, 
sought  to  compel  an  ass  to  go  with  him  to 
carry  his  goods,  but  the  ass,  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  God,  refused  to  go.  Adam  pulled 
on  the  halter  and  pushed  the  ass  from  behind. 
He  kicked  him  and  beat  him.  but  still  the  ass 
would  not  budge.  And  Adam  was  at  last 
driven  forth  without  him.  Ever  afterward 
Adam  hated  the  ass,  and  all  his  sons  have 
hated  him,  except  us  who  have  received  en- 
lightenment and  know  that  the  ass  was  but 
obeying  God's  command. 
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But  listen;  that  is  not  the  story.  During 
the  days  of  Herod,  the  King  of  Judea,  Joseph 
and  Mary  went  down  from  Nazareth  in 
Galilee  to  Bethlehem,  the  City  of  David,  to 
be  taxed,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor.  Mary  was  at  that  time  great 
with  child,  but  because  of  the  rush  of  tax- 
payers to  that  city,  there  was  no  room  in  the 
inn  for  such  poor  people  as  Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  so  they  were  obliged  to  remain  out  in  the 
inn  yard  with  the  cattle  and  donkeys  and  to 
sleep  on  unclean  straw. 

You  know  this  part  of  the  story,  I  think  - 
how  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  child  there  in  the 
squalor  of  the  inn  yard  and  how  she  and  Joseph 
mapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  him 
in  one  of  the  mangers  where  the  cattle  had 
been  fed.  The  cattle  and  donkeys,  of  course 
were  loose  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  but  it  is  said 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  look  on  the 
Child's  face,  but  only  knelt  quietly  about. 

There  were  other  people  there  that  had  been 
kept  out  of  the  inn  just  as  Joseph  and  Mary 
had,  but  they  did  not  understand  what  had 
taken  place.  Some  of  them  were  curious  and 
wished  to  see  the  new  baby,  but  most  of  them 
were  grumbling,  chiefly  concerned  with  their 
own  discomfort.  And  you  will  remember  how 
the  shepherds  heard  the  angels  sing  and  left 
their  flocks  and  came  to  worship  the  Child; 
and  how  the  Wise  Men,  who  had  received 
divine  intimations,  traveled  far,  following  a 
strange  star,  and  came  at  last  to  Bethlehem 
to  do  homage  to  the  Child. 

It  was  while  the  Wise  Men  were  there, 
offering  their  gifts  of  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  that  a  baby  donkey,  not  so  very 
much  older  than  the  Child  himself,  became 
restless  and  curious  and,  leaving  her  mother, 
came  to  see  what  the  strange  people  were 
doing.  Two  or  three  persons  standing  by, 
awed  by  the  rich  apparel  of  the  Wise  Men  and 
feeling  that  something  unusually  solemn  was 
going  on,  though  they  did  not  understand  it, 
tried  to  lead  the  little  donkey  quietly  away. 
But  the  little  donkey  did  not  wish  to  be  led 
away.  Little  donkeys  are  like  that.  She 
was  not  a  bit  awed  by  the  Wise  Men  or  by  the 
reverent  attitude  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  She 
was  too  young  to  understand  reverence, 
anyway.  So  she  turned  and  kicked  up  her 
heels  at  those  who  were  trying  to  coax  her 
away,  and  capered  a  little.  Very  likely  she 
thought  it  all  a  game. 


Country  life 

She  approached  ag.iin  and  danced  about 
the  Wise  Men  themselves.  Then  something 
seemed  to  quiet  her  and  she  began  to  walk, 
on  her  funny  little  legs,  toward  the  manger. 
I  here  was  something  there  that  she  wished  to 
in\  i  -st ill.i ti-. 

Again  one  or  two  of  the  bystanders  tried  to 
drive  her  back  but  she  refused  to  go.  She 
made  her  way  past  the  kneeling  Wise  Men 
right  up  to  where  Joseph,  with  Ins  head 
bowed,  stood  beside  the  manger.  Joseph  felt 
the  nose  of  the  little  ass  against  his  wrist  and 
turned  quickly  to  see  what  it  was.  The  little 
donkey  seemed  very  much  out  of  place  in 
this  scene  and  Joseph  was  troubled.  He 
wished  to  avoid  a  disturbance.  He  placed 
his  hand  on  the  donkey's  head  and  tried  to 
push  her  back,  but  she  would  not  budge. 
He  looked  over  at  Mary  with  perplexity  in 
his  eyes,  but  she  only  smiled  a  little  and  gave 
no  sign.  He  could  not  tell  whether  she  was 
amused  or  only  compassionate. 

I  he  little  donkey  took  another  step  forward 
toward  the  manger.  Again  Joseph  pushed 
strongly  against  her  and  sought  to  crowd  her 
back,  but  a  little  donkey  grows  strong  very 
quickly  and  she  would  not  budge. 

I  am  a  scholar  and  I  have  read  your  Gospels. 
I  know  you  will  find  nothing  about  this  little 
donkey  there.  Perhaps  you  will  not  believe  it, 
but  I  tell  you  the  tale  came  straight  down  to 
us  from  one  of  the  holy  Disciples.  Perhaps 
it  offends  you;  perhaps  you  think  it  unseemly. 
But  is  it  not  quite  natural  that  it  should  have 
happened  so?    The  tale  as  I  tell  it  is  true. 

The  little  donkey  pushed  right  past  Joseph 
and,  reaching  up,  rested  her  nose  on  the  edge 
of  the  manger  itself,  where  the  Child  lay.  She 
was  such  a  little  donkey  that  she  could  hardly 
see  into  the  manger,  but  she  knew  that  some- 
thing wonderful  was  there.  Her  nostrils 
quivered  and  her  eyes  rolled  backward.  She 
was  beginning  to  be  a  little  frightened. 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  on- 
lookers. This  was  going  too  far.  But  just 
as  they  were  preparing  to  pick  up  the  little 
ass  and  carry  her  off,  the  Babe  in  the  manger 
made  a  little  cooing  sound,  turned  his  head, 
and  looked  at  the  little  donkey's  ears.  Then 
he  reached  out  a  chubby  little  hand  and  laid 
it  for  a  moment  on  the  donkey's  moist  nose. 

The  little  ass  quivered  all  over  at  the  touch, 
they  say,  and  then  slowly  drew  back  from  the 
manger.    She  lowered  her  head  and  her  ears 
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drooped.  She  looked  of  .1  sudden  very  meek 
and  humble.  Then  she  turned  ami  trotted 
quietly  back  to  her  mother.  But  those  who 
watched  her  said  that  she  lifted  her  head 
as  she  went  and  that  there  was  a  proud  look  in 
her  eyes  which,  for  all  the  humility  of  her  race, 
has  never  entirely  disappeared.  From  that 
time  on  the  donkey  was  an  honored  beast, 
a  royal  beast  if  you  will,  though  most  men 
never  knew  it. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  story.  The  \\  ise 
Men  went  quietly  back  by  another  way.  but 
Herod  somehow  learned  of  the  birth  of  a 
possible  King  of  the  Jews  and  sought  privily 
to  have  the  Child  put  to  death.  Joseph  and 
Mary,  however,  were  informed  of  this — some 
say  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord — and  prepared  to 
take  the  Babe  into  hiding. 

They  were  poor  people,  hav  ing  paid  most  of 
their  money  to  the  tax  collectors,  but  they 
did  not  dare  to  go  back  to  Nazareth  to  home 
and  friends.  The  Child  was  more  precious 
to  them  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
were  advised  to  hasten  out  of  the  country, 
in  spite  of  their  lack  of  means,  and  trusting 
that  they  would  be  in  some  way  provided  for, 
and  that  Joseph  could  find  some  work  at  his 
trade,  they  departed  under  cover  of  night, 
Joseph  spending  almost  his  last  penny  for  a 
donkey  to  carry  Mary  and  her  Child. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  donkey  that 
Joseph  had  purchased  was  the  mother  of  the 
little  ass  that  had  crowded  up  to  the  manger 
and  that  would  not  budge  until  the  Child  had 
blessed  her,  and  they  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  Joseph  discovered  that  the  little  foal 
was  following  her  mother.  This  had  not  been 
in  the  bargain.  Joseph  had  not  paid  for 
the  foal  and  he  was  an  honest  man.  Besides, 
he  feared  that  the  owner,  discovering  the  loss 
of  the  little  donkey,  would  raise  hue  and  cry 
and  so  imperil  their  safety.  So  with  sticks 
and  stones  he  drove  the  little  donkey  back  and 
started  on  again. 

But  very  soon  he  found  that  the  foal  had 
rejoined  them.  They  had  now  gone  some 
distance,  but  Joseph  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  take  the  little  donkey  back  to  her  rightful 
master.  So  he  borrowed  a  woven  girdle  that 
Mary  wore  and  placed  it  about  the  little 
donkey's  neck  and  started  to  lead  her  back, 
bidding  Mary  to  be  of  good  courage  and  wait 
for  him  with  the  Child. 

But  the  little  donkey  would  not  budge. 


-and  so  they  passed  down  into  Egypt,  with  the  woven  girdle  still  about  the  little  donkey's  neck" 
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She  planted  her  forefeet  in  the 
sand  and  braced  her  legs  and 
Joseph  could  not  move  her  a 
single  cubit.  He  pulled  and 
tugged.  Then  he  went  around 
behind  and  pushed.  He  even 
beat  the  little  donkey,  as  men 
so  often  beat  donkeys,  but  still 
she  would  not  budge.  Joseph 
paused  and  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead.  He  was 
anxious  to  be  on  his  way  and 
was  at  his  wits'  ends. 

Then  Mary  spoke.  "Come," 
said  she,  "  suffer  the  little  ass  to 
follow  us." 

"But  it  would  not  be  just," 
said  Joseph,  "and  I  am  an 
honest  man." 

"  It  is  just,"  said  Alary.  "  The 
foal  belongs  to  its  mother  even 
as  this  Babe  belongs  to  me.  Be- 
sides, the  Child  just  lifted  his 
hand  and  made  a  sign  of  beckon- 
ing." 

"Are     you     surer"  asked 
Joseph. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Mary. 

So  Joseph  gave  over  trying  to 
lead  the  little  donkey  back  or  to 
drive  her  away  and  let  her  follow 
as   she   would.    And    so  they 
passed  down  into  Egypt,  with 
the  woven  girdle  still  about  the 
little  donkey's  neck.    That  is 
why  you  will  sometimes  see  such 
a  woven  girdle  about  the  neck  of  a  donkey 
that  we  believe  to  be  descended  from  the  one 
that  followed  Jesus  and  would  not  budge. 
Of  course  we  are  not  certain  about  this,  but 
we  think  it  is  so. 

There  is  another  part  to  this  story  which  I 
cannot  vouch  for,  though  there  are  many  who 
believe  it.  On  that  day  long  after,  when 
Jesus  prepared  to  enter  Jerusalem  to  purge 
the  temple  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
multitude,  on  that  day  of  his  greatest  triumph 
it  pleased  him  to  ride  on  an  ass.  Some  of  the 
Disciples,  who  thought  that  Jesus  was  about 
to  take  over  the  kingdom,  objected  to  this, 
believing  a  donkey  to  be  too  humble  and 
absurd  a  beast  for  this  grand  occasion,  but 
Jesus  insisted.    In  fact,  he  told  them  where  to 
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years.  Of  that, 
have    found  no 


"The  Lord  took  the  part  of  the  ass,  and  Balaam  was  rebuked' 

find  the  very  ass  that  he  wanted.  He  told 
two  of  his  Disciples  to  go  to  a  certain  village, 
saying  that  there  they  would  find  an  ass  tied, 
and  her  colt  with  her.  He  bade  them  loose  the 
two  and  bring  them  to  him.  So  into  Jerusalem 
he  rode  on  the  mother  ass,  with  the  foal 
following  beside  her,  much  as  he  had  ridden 
with  Mary  into  Egypt;  and  the  multitude, 
forgetting  that  a  donkey  is  the  lowliest  of 
beasts,  cast  palm  branches  in  the  way  and 
cried  Hosanna. 

I  hat  is  all  true  enough,  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  ass  Jesus  rode  upon  was 
the  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  the  little 
donkey  that  came  to  the  manger  and  would 
not  budge,  and  that  Jesus  had  kept  track  of 
them  and  knew  what  had  become  of  them 


through  the 
however,  I 
proof. 

All  the  same,  we  of  these 
hills,  who  have  received  en- 
lightenment, know,  as  most  men 
do  not  know,  that  the  ass  is 
among  the  most  honorable  of 
creatures.  And  when  a  donkey 
is  stubborn  and  will  not  budge, 
we  do  not  beat  it  but  wait 
patiently,  knowing  this  to  be  a 
virtue  and  not  a  fault.  And  we 
hold  that  those  who  have  taken 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  call 
themselves  Christians  are  too 
often  blind  followers  of  the 
blind.  They  will  never  be 
Christlike  until  they  have 
learned  to  treat  the  ass  and  all 
other  creatures  with  justice  and 
mercy  and  gentleness. 

T  l  IS  unnecessary  for  me  to 
A  attempt  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  text  of  the  old  Syrian's 
story,  and  I  should  add  no 
word  to  it  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  another  poem 
has  come  into  my  mind  which 
fits  into  this  theme  with  pecu- 
liar appositeness.  It  is  entitled 
"Attendants."  I  reprint  it  with 
the  permission  of  author  and 
publisher: 


The  mild-eyed  Oxen  and  the  gentle  Ass, 

My  manger  or  in  pastures  that  they  graze, 
Lift  their  slow  heads  to  watch  us  where  we  pass, 

A  reminiscent  wonder  in  their  gaze. 
Their  low  humility  is  like  a  crown, 

A  grave  distinction,  they  have  come  to  wear — 
Their  look  gone  past  ns — to  a  little  Town, 

And  a  white  miracle  that  happened  there. 

An  old,  old  vision  haunts  those  quiet  eyes, 

Where  proud  remembrance  drifts  to  them  again, 
Of  Something  that  has  made  them  humbly  wise, 
— These  burden-bearers  for  the  race  of  men — 
And  lightens  every  load  they  lift  or  pull, 
Something  that  chanced  because  the  Inn  was  full. 

— David  Morton 
from  "Ships  in  Harbor." 


A  Christmas  card  de- 
signed by  the  Petershams 
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The  predecessor,  and  a  possible  successor,  of  the  cross-word  puzzle 

Now  that  the  vogue  of  the  cross-word  puzzle  is  on  the  wane,  and  frantic  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a  successor.  Country  Life, 
with  all  due  modesty,  presents— The  Rebus.  Benjamin  Franklin  devised  this  one,  and  in  order  to  arouse  interest  in  this  old-new 
sport,  ten  annual  subscriptions  to  COUNTRY  Life  will  be  given  to  the  first  ten  correct  solutions  received  by  the  Editors.  Currier  & 
Ives  published  this  rebus,  and  there  are  extremely  few  copies  of  it  in  existence  to-day.    It  is  from  the  collection  of  Karl  Schmidt,  Esq. 
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We  Visit  Arcady  Farm 


jOME  two  years  ago  Marguerite  Kirmse, 
whose  etchings  of  dogs  are  so  well 
known  and  so  much  sought  after, 
spent  a  week  end  with  her  husband 
(in  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  George  W.  Cole) 
at  the  home  of  some  friends  near  the  quaint 
little  village  of  Bridgewater  in  Connecticut. 
The  country  was  so  charming  and  so  lovely 
that  she — almost  overnight,  as  it  were — 
determined  that  here  was  the  place  she  had 
been  looking  for  to  build  a  home.  W  hat  she 
wanted,  was  a  place  near  enough  New  York 
to  be  accessible  for  week  ends  but  far  enough 
removed  so  that  she  could  work  on  her  etchings 
without  interruption  and  where  she  would 
have  ample  space  for  her  dogs,  for  in  addition 
to  using  her  dogs  as  models  she  breeds  them 
and  maintains  the  Tobermory  Kennels. 

Casting  about  for  a  suitable  spot  she  came 
upon  an  old  farm  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
that  for  the  most  part  lay  atop  of  a  ridge  com- 
manding a  most  gorgeous  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  and  mountains.  But  alas! 
the  farmhouse  was  set  in  a  hollow  and  had  no 
view.  However,  at  the  highest  point  of  land 
there  was  an  old  tobacco  barn  fast  falling  into 
decay.  Instantly,  with  her  keen  artistic  per- 
ception, Miss  Kirmse  sensed  the  possibilities 
that  lay  in  the  old  barn.  To  think  was  to  act, 
and  within  a  few  days  Arcady  Farm — for  this 
she  has  christened  it — became  hers,  at  a  ridicu- 
lously small  figure. 

So  it  was  that  one  day  last  summer  we  found 
ourselves  as  a  week-end  guest  motoring  along 
the  highroad  en  route  to  Arcady  Farm,  whose 
old  barn  is  now  metamorphosed  into  a  delight- 
ful Colonial  cottage  of  pleasing  white  clap- 
boards and  soft  apple-green  trim — for  apple- 
green  is  the  color  keynote  of  the  place,  from 
the  gaily  painted  windows  and  doors  to  the  little 
mail  box  standing  beside  the  road.  Even  one 
bedroom  and  its  furniture  is  done  in  this  soft 
shade  of  green.    And  speaking  of  keynotes,  as 


Miss  Marguerite  Kirmse,  the  chatelaine  of  Arcady  Karm, 
whose  etchings  of  dogs  have  hrought  her  world  wide  fame, 
poses  for  a  moment  with  some  of  her  younger  models 


By  Reginald  T.  Townsend 


of  the  situation.  You  can  gaze  for  miles  and 
miles  across  a  valley  to  where  ridge  after  ridge 
of  foothills  melt  in  the  hazy  distance  into  the 
Berkshires.  And  all  the  while  the  shifting 
lights  play  upon  the  hills,  changing  the  greens 
from  one  lovely  shade  to  another.  To  further 
capitalize  this  view,  Miss  Kirmse  had  another 
old  barn  on  the  farm  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
into  a  studio  on  another  height  of  land  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Here  throughout 
the  long  summer  days  she  busies  herself  with 
her  canvases  and  etchings  that  will  later  go 
to  enrich  so  many  homes  throughout  the  land. 

There  is  not  much  trace,  at  first  glance,  of 
the  old  tobacco  barn  about  the  new  house. 
One  enters  directly  into  a  large  living  room 
that  rises  two  stories  to  the  ceiling,  with  a 
massive  chimney  and  fireplace  built  of  native 
stone  and  boulders  gathered  about  the  place. 
The  age  old  beams  of  the  barn  have  been  left 
intact  in  the  ceiling  and  they  give  a  lovely 
effect  to  the  room.  Opposite  the  fireplace 
there  is  a  stairway  that  leads  up  to  a  minstrel's 
gallery,  and  here  Miss  Kirmse  keeps  her  harp 
and  her  other  musical  instruments,  for  she  is 
a  talented  musician  as  well  as  an  artist.  A 
door  in  the  minstrel's  gallery  leads  into  the 
bed,  bath,  and  dressing  rooms  of  the  owners, 
the  only  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

Downstairs  there  is  the  dining  room,  with 
another  big  fireplace,  three  guest  rooms  and 
bath,  and  kitchen  and  pantry.  The  planning 
of  the  house  was  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole 
themselves,  and  they  did  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  about  the  place  too,  for  they  are  tireless 
workers  and  are  generally  busy  all  day  beau- 
tifying the  place.  Mr.  Cole  could  qualify 
as  an  expert  carpenter — the  dining  table  is 
eloquent  testimony  of  his  skill  with  the  car- 
penter's tools.  The  doors,  made  of  plain  simple 
boards,  stained,  are  especially  pleasing,  and  the 
simple  old  hardware,  too,  is  noteworthy. 

The  first  evening  we  were  at  Arcady  Farm 


one  might  suspect,  Miss  Kirmse's  "  trade- 
mark," is  the  little  Scottish  terrier.  You 
will  find  the  Scottie  on  her  stationery, 
on  the  cigarette  boxes,  stenciled  on  the 
mail  box  almost  everywhere.  There 
is  even  a  little  figure  of  a  Scottie  done 
in  bronze  mounted  on  the  cowl  of  her 
automobile. 

It  is  a  lovely  country  one  passes 
through  en  route  to  Arcady  Farm,  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  name  of  the  place 
itself.  It  is  a  pleasant  land  of  mellow 
old  red  barns,  of  abandoned  farm  im- 
plements under  feathery  elms,  and  of 
softly  crumbling  stone  walls. 

When  one  reaches  the  house  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  gorgeousness 


In  the  midst  of  the  rockery  nestles  the  well  that 
supplies  the  household  with  clear,  delicious  water 


Floor  plan  of  the  reconstructed  tohacco  barn 
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Framed  in  a  setting  of  cool  green  leaves,  the  doorway 
at  Arcady  Farm  foreshadows  the  welcome  withm 
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The  finished  house  shows  but  few  traces  of  the  old  tobacco  barn  from  which  it  sprang.  Its 
simple  lines,  with  the  apple-green  trim,  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  surrounding  landscape 


Only  an  artist  like  Miss  Kirmse  could  visualize  the  making  of  as  charming  a 
home  as  Arcady  Farm  from  such  unpromising  material  as  this  old  tobacco  barn 


The  rear  of  the  house,  commanding  a  goigeous  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys. 
The  rockery  below  the  porch  in  late  summer  is  a  riot  of  color  as  the  flowers  come  into  bloom 


our  hosts  asked  us  what  time  we  should  like  to  rise 
in  the  morning.  Now,  in  summer  we  consider 
ourself  an  early  riser.  The  sun  comes  in  our 
window  with  its  cheery  rays  and  we  get  restless, 
so  that  we  are  always  up  about  7  a.  m.  Cautiously 
we  informed  our  hosts  of  this  habit.  No  reply 
forthcoming,  we  hastened  to  add  that  of  course 
we  didn't  have  to  get  up  at  seven  and  could  easily 
lie  abed  until  later,  as  no  doubt  seven  was 
too  early.  "On  the  contrary,"  Miss  Kirmse 
replied,  with  a  smile.  "My  husband 
and  I  generally  get  up  at  five-thirty." 
And  they  were  too,  up  and 
busy  about  the  grounds — but 
it  may  be  added,  though  per- 
haps it  is  needless,  we  were 
not  with  them,  at  least  not 
for  an  hour  or  so. 

Now  no  story  of  Arcady 
Farm  would  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  Miss  Kirmse's 
dogs.  They  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  life  on  the  farm  and 
one's  constant  companions  at 
all  times.  And  they  are  many 
and  varied.  Three  Scottish 
terriers — Miss  Kirmse's  fav- 
orite breed — Heath,  Topsy, 
and  Nora,  the  latter  a  busy 
little  mother  with  her  first 
litter  of  three  pups.  Then 
there  is  Mary,  a  rangy,  harum 
scarum,  but  thoroughly  lik- 


able Airedale,  Mickey,  an  Irish  terrier  with  soft, 
eloquent,  pleading  eyes,  and  Peggy,  a  wire  haired 
foxterrier,  a  diminutive  but  tireless  dynamo  of 
fun  and  energy.  Of  course  there  are  favorites: 
Heath,  the  Scot,  is  Miss  Kirmse's  favorite,  and  she 
has  a  great  little  personality,  with  a  wise,  knowing 


The  faithful  hounds  of  Arcady  Farm  bid  the  author  au  revoir  as  he  departs  on  a  sea  trip.  From  left  to  right  they  are : 
Heath  and  Nora,  the  Scotties;  Peggy,  the  wire-haired  foxterrier;  Mickey,  the  Irish  terrier;  and  Mary,  the  Airedale 


look  in  her  beady  eyes  that  is  irresistible.  Gentle, 
lovable  Mickey,  the  Irish  terrier,  is  Mr.  Cole's 
favorite,  but  all  in  all  we  had  a  sneaking  fondness 
for  Peggy.  She  is  a  quick  thinker.  Not  long  ago 
her  owner  shut  her  in  the  house  so  that  she  would 
not  follow  the  automobile.  Like  a  flash  Peggy  ran 
upstairs  to  the  bedroom  window  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  jumped  out  from  the  second 
ground — with  no  bad  results,  appar- 
Mary,  the  Airedale,  and  Peggy  were 
in  their  pursuit  of  woodchucks, 
whenever  they  actually  located  one 
ary  would  give  the  halloo  and  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  the 
other  dogs  would  come  stream- 
ing, little  Heath,  with  her  short 
legs  working  overtime  generally 
bringing  up  the  rear  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  yelping  loudly  all 
the  while.  Sometimes  they 
caught  the  woodchuck,  more 
often  they  didn't,  and  one  by 
one  they  would  come  wearily 
back,  with  pink  tongues  hang- 
ing low. 

Yes,  Arcady  Farm,  wouldn't 
be  quite  the  same  without  its 
dogs,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
suspect  that  the  dogs  might  not 
be  just  the  same  without  the 
farm.  In  short,  they  make  a 
combination  that  is  wholly  de- 
lightful. 
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Illustrations  by  Ethel  Plummet 


HLady  Mabel, 
O,  you  all  know  Lady  Mabel 

With  the  blue,  blue  blood  and  the  black,  black  eyes 
the  past  incarnadine. 
She's  lithesome 
And  pretty 

And  her  conversation  is  witty, 

And  tiers  of  peers  and  hordes  of  lords  before  her  lie  supine. 


On  the  Cape, 

On  the  Isthmus, 

It  was  drawing  on  toward 
Christmas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  a 
rather  nice  one,  too. 

And  Mabel, 

Lady  Mabel, 

Who  sets  an  exquisite  table, 
Was   giving    a    dinner,  a 
charming   dinner,    to  a 
charmingly  chosen  few. 


The  Bishop — 
What  bishop? 

Good  heavens,  my  dear,  the  Bishop! 
Was  very  much  present  and  feeling  rather 

pleasant  to  be  sitting  next  to  Mabel. 
He  was  beaming 
And  jiggling, 

Gurgling,  gargling,  giggling, 
Not  at  all  haughty,  ingenuously  naughty, 
this  episcopal  addition  to  the  table. 


Next, 

In  his  best  coat 

And  a  double-breasted  satin  waistcoat, 

And  rather  vain  of  his  flowing  mane,  though  his  countenance 

didn't  show  it, 
There  sat 
The  lion, 

Bending  an  amorous  eye  on 

Lady  Mabel,  whose  person  and  table  had  drawn  him  thither — 
the  Poet! 


0 


Dinner 
Was  finished 

And  Mabel's  cellar  had  diminished. 

Red  wine,  white  wine,  still  wine,  and  bubbly 

had  lent  the  event  their  verve. 
Shyness 
Had  vanished. 
Inhibitions  were  banished. 
Jollity  joyfully  tooted  the 

klaxon    at  Anglo-Saxon 

reserve. 


Mabel, 
Lady  Mabel, 
Looked  around  the  table. 
She  said,   "I    believe  it's 
Christmas    Eve,   and  a 
rather  nice  one,  too. 
"Tell 
"  Me  what 

"You'd     like     that  you 
\        haven't  got, 
A  "And  as  I'm  a  rather  in- 
\      genious  girl,  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do." 


Then, 

The  General, 

The  one  with  the  heart  of  mineral, 
And  the  gory  fist  and  the  irresistible,  ireful,  direful  eye 
His  words 
Are  periods 

That   conclude  the  careers 

of  myriads, 
But    he    gazed    at  Mabel 

across  the   table   and  he 

heaved  a  gentle  sigh. 


"Babies!" 

Cried  the  General. 

"My  heart  isn't  really  mineral. 

"It's  touchy  and  tender  and  I  surrender  to  a  pair  of  infantile 

arms. 
"  I  love 
"Their  frolics, 

"Their  paroxysms  and  colics, 
w^S^/i**^.     "Their  whoops   and  croups 
and  prickly  heat  and  vari- 
ous juvenile  charms!" 
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"Though," 
Said  the  Poet, 

"Of  course  you'd   none  of 

you  know  it, 
"I'm  uxorious;  by  nature,  I 

yearn  for  domesticity. 

"I 

"Would  rather 
"Be  a  good  husband  and  father 

"Than  draw  from  Bohemian  Pierian  springs  immortal  immoral 
felicity!" 


Mabel, 
Lady  Mabel, 

Rose  from  her  pose  at  the 
table. 

She  said  to  the  General,  "I 
hope  that  men  are  all  as 
easily  pleased  as  you. 

Cousin 
"  Emily, 

"A  widow  with  a  sprawly,  crawly  family, 

"Can  furnish  you  tots  in  carload  lots.    Run  along  and  marry 
her,  do!" 


"Ah," 

Said  the  Bishop, 

"I  can  think  a  superior  wish  up. 

"I'd  deem  it  pleasant  as  my  Christmas  present  to  receive  a  gift 

like  this — 
"A  damsel, 
"A  beauty, 

"With  a  mistletoe  sense  of  duty, 

"An    unexpostulating,    gracefully   osculating,  all-embracing 
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She  said 
To  the  Poet, 

"You're  prevaricating,  and  know  it. 

"A  full  divulgence  of  your  over-indulgence  would  make  an 

amusing  book. 
"But, 
"In  case 

"You  want  a  domestic  place 

"The  kitchen  is  rich  in  homey  atmosphere.    Why  don't  you 
marry  the  cook?" 


Mabel, 
Lady  Mabel, 

Took  the  Bishop's  arm  and  left  the  table. 

"One  gallant  wish,  at  least,"  she  said.  "The  reverend  ever  end 

right ! 
"Now, 
"  My  friends, 

"The  pleasantest  evening  ends. 

"A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,  and  to  two  of  you — good 
night!" 
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Animal  Portraiture 

By  Harold 


^HE  livestock  business  being  what  it 
is  in  the  summer  with  so  many  cash 
customers  in  Europe,  one  hot  day 
i  I  found  this  adventurous  scribe  in 
Edwin  Megargee's  studio  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue.  Megargee — he  parts  his  name  in 
the  middle  and  signs  his  work  S.  Edwin — 
does  not  look  as  you  would  expect  an  artist  to 
look,  nor  talk  like  one.  Successful  artists 
rarely  do.  They  look  like  bond  salesmen,  eat 
plain  food  in  commonplace  restaurants,  play 
the  stock  market,  and  keep  in  trim  by  hand- 
ball, tennis,  etc.  They  shave  regularly,  and 
visit  the  tonsorial  parlors  periodically,  unlike 
the  traditional  artist  whose  flowing  locks  were 
his,  stock  in  trade. 


Megargee  is  a  good  livestock  portrayer,  and 
good  ones  are  rare.  He  started  painting  ani- 
mals about  eleven  years  ago,  about  the  time  I 
stepped,  uninvited,  into  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. I  was  on  the  editorial  end  of  a  purebred 
livestock  periodical,  playing  opposite  R.  Van 
Amberg  ("Pajamas")  Hoffman.  One  of  my 
duties  was  to  purchase  paintings  for  covers 


and  it  was  thus  that  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  If  Megargee's 
first  paintings  were  not  especially  good  they 
were,  at  least,  worth  what  I  p«:d  'or  them, 
and  were  more  accurately  drawn  than  most  of* 
the  others  I  had  observed.  <■ 

Megargee  began  painting  animals  with 
several  advantages.  For  one  thing  he  had 
bred  and  exhibited  chickens  and,  while  this 
seems  merely  a  mild  form  of  insanity  to  breed- 
ers of  horses  and  cattle,  it  did  make  the  painter 
study  scale.  Judging  chickens — and  Megar- 
gee is  a  recognized  judge — is  a  job  requiring 
keen  eyesight  trained  to  detect  minute  differ- 
ences in  color  and  form.  When  Megargee 
moved  from  Cranford,  N.  J.,  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. — people  will  do  things  like  that — the 
breeding  of  chickens  was  abandoned.  I 
understand  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  law 
against  breeding  chickens  in  Brooklyn. 

So  Megargee  started  to  breed  Scottish 
terriers  and  has  met  with  no  small  success  as 
breeder,  exhibitor,  and  judge.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  his  activities  as  a  dog  breeder  that 
he  first  became  interested  in  drypoint.  This 
medium  seemed  valuable  in  making  portraits 
of  wire  haired  dogs,  like  the  Scottie.  A  few 
experiments  showed  him  that  he  was  on  the 
right  track,  and  he  was  soon  doing  lorses  and 
cattle  in  drypoint  and  with  most  s  tisfactory 
results. 

Drypoints,  or,  as  they  are  so  frequently  mis- 
named, drypoint  etchings,  are  produced  by 
intaglio  printing.  The  picture  to  bi  produced 
is  made  by  cutting  lines  in  a  copper  plate  with 
a  sharp  steel  instrument.  This  is  different 
from  ordinary  etching  where  the  copper  plate 
is  covered  with  black  wax  and  the  lines  cut  in 
the  wax,  when  the  plate  is  dropped  in  an  acid 
bath  which  etches  the  lines  into  the  copper. 
Drypoint  requires  a  very  high  order  of  skill 
because  the  lines  cannot  be  erased.    After  the 
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plate  is  finished  it  is  inked  by  hand  and  wiped 
off,  the  printing  being  done  by  the  ink  that 
remains  in  the  engraved  lines,  when  the  plate 
is  forced  against  dampened  paper  with  great 
pressure.  Each  time  the  plate  must  be  inked 
by  hand  by  the  artist,  and  only  fifty  good 
proofs  should  be  printed,  each  one  an  original. 

The  drypoint  process  has  a  number  of 
important  advantages  over  ordinary  etchings. 
In  drypoint  the  etcher  cuts  directly  into  the 
copper  plate  and  by  varying  the  pressure  of 
his  hand  he  can  control  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  lines,  producing  any  range  of  tone. 
Another  advantage  of  drypoint  is  that,  in 
cutting  into  the  copper,  the  tool  also  turns  up  a 
shaving  or  burr  at  the  edges  which  serves  to 
hold  the  ink  and  imparts  to  the  etching  a 
velvety  richness.  This  is  in  contradistinction 
to  ground  etching  where  the  lines  are  apt  to  be 
hard  and  wiry.  It  is  obvious  that  drypoint  is 
not  etching  inasmuch  as  no  acid  is  employed. 
The  drypoint  gives  a  soft  line  which  makes  it 
an  ideal  medium  in  the  delineation  of  animals. 
For  hair  and  fur  effects  it  is  incomparable. 
The  drypoint  has  a  further  advantage  over 
the  acid  etched  plate  because  it  is  better 
adapted  to  manipulation  in  inking.  The 
artist  can  attain  effects  by  hand  and  rag  wiping 
that  are  not  possible  with  the  other  type  of 
plate. 

Amon.  breeders  Megargee  is  recognized  as 
the  fore'nost  portrayer  of  animals  in  the 
United  States.  An  important  recognition 
came  when  the  True  Type  committee  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
chose 'him  to  paint  the  ideal  bull  and  cow. 
Many  thousand  copies  of  these  have  been 
distributed  as  guides  to  breeders.  Megargee's 
work  here  was  subjected  to  the  keenest 
scrutiny  and  had  to  meet  the  approval  of  such 
experts  as  R.  E.  Haeger,  W.  S.  Moscrip,  and 
Fred  Pabst. 


There  are  those  who  will  have  none  of  the 
artist's  work  and  insist  upon  unretouched 
photographs.  This  viewpoint,  while  laudable 
for  its  honesty,  leaves  several  important 
things  out  of  consideration,  especially  in  the 
case  of  cows.  For  the  dairy  cow  is  really  only 
in  perfect  condition  for  photographing  one  day 
in  the  year— just  before  she  freshens.  Even 


then  she  may  have  milk  fever  or  be  in  bad  con- 
dition otherwise.  Or  again  she  may  be  old  or 
have  been  injured  in  some  manner.  So  that, 
if  the  breeder  wants  a  picture  of  an  animal  at 
her  best,  a  drypoint,  line  drawing,  or  wash  is 
sometimes  necessary.  To  show  her  in  full 
color  an  oil  painting  is  best. 

Hut  to  return  to  Megargee:  I  have  just  come 
back  from  his  studio,  and  there  I  saw  a  just 
completed  painting  of  the  Guernsey  cow 
Imp.  Charmante  III  of  the  Glen.  This  is, 
I  think,  the  best  thing  he  has  done  and  indeed 
the  finest  animal  portrait  I  have  seen.  A  re- 
production of  it  in  full  color  will  be  inserted 
loose,  for  framing,  in  the  January  number  of 
this  magazine. 
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Li  ijHEN  to  the  mystical  glamour  that  nat- 
B  a  a  urally  belongs  to  the  Christmas  season 
one  can  add  the  romance  that  belongs 
W^l  to  the  South — especially  the  old-time 
Souths nothing  short  of  enchantment  is  the 
result.  I  do  not  think  that  even  in  the  England 
of  cavalier  days  was  Christmas  more  pictur- 
esquely celebrated  than  it  is  to-day  on  those 
great  plantations  of  the  South  which  have 
managed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their 
beauty  and  their  charm.  But  descriptions  in 
general  terms  are  never  very  interesting  or  im- 
pressive. Instead,  I  shall  give  certain  vivid 
impressions  that  Christmas  on  the  plantation 
have  afforded  me,  hoping  thereby  to  convey  at 
least  a  little  of  the  charm  with  which,  in  the 
Southland,  this  ancient  festival  is  invested. 

At  home  I  have  never  seen  snow  at  Christ- 
mas time.  True,  it  sometimes  falls  there 
but  never  seriously.  Instead,  we  have  a 
green  Christmas,  made  so  by  the  prevalence  of 
pine,  holly,  myrtle,  sweet  bay,  and  smilax 
that  over  the  top  of  many  a  tree  weaves 
emerald  crowns.  Always  when  I  go  home  for 
Christmas  (and  this  has  been  an  unbroken 
habit  for  twenty-five  years)  what  first  im- 
presses me  is  the  freshness  of  the  forest — the 
apparent  livingness  of  the  trees,  the  vernal 
balminess  of  the  air.  And  next  to  the  green 
of  the  woods,  what  heartens  me  most  is  the 
singing  of  the  birds.  A  plantation  Christmas 
is  one  of  wildwood  fragrances  and  wildwood 
lyrics  as  well  as  one  of  roaring  open  fires  and 
festive  boards  and  ancient  carols,  consecrated 
as  only  the  centuries  can  hallow. 

I  remember  getting  a  Christmas  tree  that 
may  be  considered  typical  of  the  plantation 
variety.  A  negro  and  I  hitched  an  ox  to  a 
cart.  In  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  the  ox 
apparently  did  not  share.  His  aspect  was 
lowering,  and  his  motions  were  physically 
mournful.  Nevertheless  he  took  us  into  the 
plantation  pine  forest,  where  dulcet  odors  were 
abroad,  where  the  huge  pines  were  choiring 
dimly,  where  the  mellow  sunshine  was  steep- 
ing the  coverts  in  the  mute  rapture  of  deep- 
hearted  peace.  It  was  "holly  year"  that 
year — that  is,  the  crop  of  holly  berries  was 
unusually  good.  Under  a  shadowy  canopy 
of  live-oaks  we  came  to  a  holly  tree  some  thirty 
feet  high,  heavy-foliaged,  perfect  in  symmetry, 
cone-shaped,  and  ruddily  agleam  with  berries. 
Its  clean  bole  shone  like  silver.  Out  of  this 
tree  we  flushed  a  horde  of  robins  that  had  been 
feasting  on  the  berries.  The  scarlet  of  their 
breasts  blended  with  the  brightness  of  the 
berries.  The  birds  were  not  scared.  Many 
of  them,  alighting  on  the  immense  limbs  of 
the  oaks,  at  once  broke  into  trills  of  delicate 
song,  of  the  sort  that  we  hear  in  the  North  in 
early-April  twilights. 

We  cut  our  Christmas  tree  and  the  ox  bore 
it  homeward  for  us.  In  the  old  ballroom  of  the 
house — a  room  that,  running  up  two  stories, 
has  a  prodigious  height  of  ceiling — we  set  it, 
directly  in  front  of  the  vast  fireplace,  which 
will  accommodate  logs  seven  feet  long.  There 
stood  the  regal  tree,  all  jade  and  silver  and 
scarlet,  dewy  and  tremulous.  It  needed 
no  decorations.  We  didn't  have  to  make  a 
Christmas  tree — we  just  brought  one  in. 
I  felt  sorry  to  have  cut  so  lovely  a  thing,  but 
Christmas  deserves  such  a  tribute.  For 
decorations  of  a  minor  sort  we  use  the  red 
partridge  berry,  mistletoe,  smilax,  cedar, 
pine.  He  who  cares  to  investigate  the  druid- 
ical  history  of  the  mistletoe  will  discover  that 
it  is  a  symbol  of  the  plighting  of  love's  troth. 
As  such,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
at  this  festival  of  joy  and  human  affection. 


In  the  South,  as  perhaps  is  the  case  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  there  are  many  superstitions 
associated  with  Christmas.  No  doubt  this 
fact  is  due  to  the  negroes,  without  whom  no 
plantation  can  be  exactly  natural  or  pictur- 
esque. One  of  their  superstitions,  which 
amounts  to  a  genuine  belief,  is  that  "Christ- 
mas falls."  Possibly  long  ago  some  slave 
heard  his  master  say,  "Christmas  falls  on 
Friday  this  year."  But  whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  expression,  plantation  negroes 
firmly  believe  that  the  coming  of  this  great  day 
is  heralded  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature.  This  belief  really  has  an  august 
source;  for  we  find'  it  in  Milton.  He  describes 
with  what  tumult  and  dismay  the  powers  of 
darkness  fled  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

On  the  plantation  I  used,  as  a  boy,  to  sit 
up  until  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  to  hear 
Christmas  "fall."  It  always  fell,  somehow 
or  other.  True,  I  never  heard  it;  but  the 
faithful  always  did.  Ears  that  are  attuned 
to  hear  something  supernatural  usually  hear 
it.  My  hearing  was  too  gross;  but  I  used  to 
be  immensely  impressed  by  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  those  of  my  dusky  comrades 
who  declared  that  they  distinctly  heard  the 
mystic  far-off  detonation. 

Another  superstition  that  I  also  used 
firmly  to  believe — and  it  has  a  poetic  beauty 
that  the  other  lacks — is  that  on  the  stroke  of 
twelve  on  Christmas  Eve  every  living  thing 
of  the  bird  and  animal  world  goes  down  on  its 
knees  in  adoration  of  the  newborn  Master. 
Convinced  that  what  the  negroes  were  telling 
me  was  true,  and  not  a  little  impressed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  phenomenon  as  it  was 
described,  I  went  one  Christmas  Eve  to  the 
stable  yard,  and  there  sat  drowsily  with  my 
negro  comrade  Prince,  while  the  stars  blazed, 
and  the  pines  grieved,  and  the  distant  surf 
roared  softly  on  the  sea-island  beaches.  As 
midnight  approached  we  became  restless,  and 
our  nervousness  was  communicated  to  the 
various  creatures  in  the  ample  old  barnyard. 
The  roosters  crowed  with  uncommon  vigor 
and  assurance,  the  hogs  grunted  with  un- 
wonted enthusiasm,  and  the  sheep  bleated 
with  strange  pathos.  After  a  time,  clearly  in 
the  moonlight  we  saw  an  old  ox  heave  himself 
for  a  rise.  For  a  moment  he  assumed  a  most 
singular  position:  his  hind-quarters  were  up, 
but  his  head  was  quite  low — he  was  actually 
kneeling.  Prince  pointed  him  out  in  awed 
triumph.  Nor  did  I  raise  any  question;  for 
deep  faith  in  another  human  being,  even 
though  you  may  consider  it  merest  super- 
stition, is  ever  an  impressive  thing,  having 
about  it  also  a  certain  sacredness  that  the 
heart  with  unreflecting  wisdom  and  generosity 
willingly  pays  obeisance  to. 

Yes,  on  a  plantation,  Christmas  falls; 
and  likewise,  every  living  thing  goes  down  on 
its  knees  in  the  dust  before  its  Maker. 

Awaking  one  Christmas  morning  I  remem- 
ber what  a  pleasure  I  experienced  from  hear- 
ing, just  outside  the  window,  a  Carolina  wren 
caroling  like  mad.  Of  course,  this  bird  is  not 
a  great  singer,  but  for  sheer  joyousness  and 
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abandonment  to  gladness  I  do  not  know  his 
equal.  His  ringing  call,  without  a  trace  of 
wariness  or  doubt,  carries  farther  than  the 
note  of  any  other  bird  of  the  same  size.  I 
have  heard  it  full  three  hundred  yards  across 
a  liver.  Now  I  heard  it  coming  through  my 
window,  the  curtains  of  which  were  gently 
stirred  by  a  faint  breeze  out  of  the  aromatic 
pinelands.  Climbing  a  pillar  under  my 
window  was  a  yellow  jasmine  vine,  and  in  a 
festive  mood  to  suit  the  season  it  had  put  forth 
a  few  delicious  blossoms — golden  bells  to 
ring  for  Christmas,  saffron  trumpets  to  sound 
the  Day's  welcome.  Beyond  the  window  I 
could  see  the  mighty  live-oaks,  with  their 
pendulous  streamers  of  moss,  waving  gently 
like  my  white  curtains;  then  the  imperial 
pines,  towering  momentously.  Christmas 
morning,  with  birds  and  sunshine  and  scented 
seawinds!  Going  to  the  window,  I  looked  out. 
All  the  dim  sweet  plantation  was  steeped  in 
faerie  light.  The  far  reaches  of  bowed  and 
brown  cottonfield;  the  golden  broomsedge 
fringing  the  fields;  the  misty  river  rolling 
softly;  the  sleeping  trees,  jeweled  with  dew; 
the  uncertain  pearly  sky — all  these  had  a 
magical  look.  A  silvery  silence  held  the  world 
divinely,  in  virginal  beauty. 

But  soon  that  stillness  was  broken,  and  by 
no  gentle  sound.  It  did  not  surprise  me,  but 
not  many  Americans  other  than  plantation 
dwellers  would  have  expected  it.  Fire- 
crackers! "What  is  home  without  a  mother?" 
queries  the  old  saw.  Why,  it's  like  Christmas 
to  the  plantation  piccaninnies  without  fire- 
crackers! The  Puritan  Christmas  of  New- 
England  has  something  exceedingly  snowy 
and  austere  about  it.  In  the  South  it  is  a 
day  for  frolic — at  least,  on  the  plantation 
it  is  not  associated  in  any  way  with  church 
services.  Nor  do  I  think  it  less  a  genuine 
festival  of  the  hearth  and  the  home  because 
all  the  little  negroes  shoot  fireworks,  all  the 
plantation  belles  hang  mistletoe  (and  strangely 
linger  near  it),  and  all  the  plantation  men  go 
deer  hunting. 

The  negroes  do  not  stay  long  in  the  colored 
settlement,  but  with  a  promptness  that  is 
hardly  a  racial  characteristic  they  repair  to 
the  Great  House,  thronging  gleefully  across 
the  fields,  shouting  and  singing,  and  exercising 
that  extraordinary  power  for  social  affability 
among  themselves  that  is  truly  a  racial 
characteristic.  They  help  to  make  Christmas 
what  it  is  on  the  plantation.  They  are 
friendly,  affectionate,  simple-hearted  folk, 
faithful  and  grateful.  In  no  way  do  they 
resemble  the  curious  caricatures  that  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  popular  magazines. 
These  people  are  dusky  peasants — dull  perhaps 
in  some  ways,  but  exceedingly  acute  in' others. 
For  example,  as  a  judge  of  human  character, 
motive,  and  behavior,  a  plantation  negro  is, 
I  believe,  an  expert.  He  is  capable  of  acute 
observations  on  life  and  manners;  and  his 
criticism  is  sometimes  delicately  veiled.  Now 
they  are  gathering  for  a  share  in  the  plan- 
tation's Christmas  festival. 

I  find  the  yard  thronged  with  them  when  I 
take  a  little  stroll  before  breakfast.  Here 
I  see  Ahasuerus,  the  overseer;  then  Gabriel, 
a  hunter  of  renown;  then  Blossom  and  Dollie, 
swarthy  twins;  then  old  Sambo,  who  remem- 
bers the  days  of  slavery,  which,  he  has  often 
told  me,  he  enjoyed  far  more  than  the  days 
of  desolate  freedom  that  followed;  then  a  score 
of  meek-eyed  patient  women,  and  twice  as 
many  frolicking  little  blacks.  They  are 
human,  lovable  people,  these  plantation  ne- 
groes.   And  I  have  found  them  trustworthy 
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in  the  highest  sense.  I  remember  that  when 
I  took  my  bride  to  the  plantation  for  a  visit, 
our  trunk  had  to  be  brought  the  last  ten  miles 
by  cart.  For  the  precious  trunk  containing 
all  sorts  of  bridal  apparel  I  sent  an  old  negro 
named  Will  Alston,  impressing  on  him  the 
importance  of  his  guarding  the  trunk  with  his 
life. 

Twilight  of  that  day  fell,  and  Will  did  not 
arrive.  Moreover,  a  rain  had  set  in,  and  I 
did  not  see  how,  if  he  had  started  from  the 
steamer's  wharf  with  the  trunk,  he  could  have 
escaped  disaster.  Donning  a  long  raincoat,  I 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  through  the  lonely 
pinelands  to  meet  Will.  About  three  miles 
from  home  I  saw  his  cart  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Upon  it  a  lively  shower 
was  roaring.  The  driver  was  not  in  sight. 
Dismayed,  I  rode  up  quickly,  to  see  a  sight  I 
shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live.  The  trunk 
was  in  the  road  under  the  cart;  on  the  cait's 
bottom,  just  above  the  trunk,  Will  was 
sprawled,  taking  all  the  rain  that  came,  and 
shunting  it  away  from  the  precious  treasure  he 
was  guarding.  I  was  considerably  touched 
by  this  display  of  his  humble  but  genuine 
fealty,  yet  he  appeared  to  think  nothing  of  it. 

"I  couldn't  let  the  trunk  get  wet,"  he  said 
simply.  He  was  driving  an  ox,  which  was,  of 
course,  perfectly  willing  to  stand,  plantation 
oxen  being  somewhat  expert  in  that  particular. 

Before  breakfast  we  distribute  to  the  negroes 
whatever  we  have  for  them  in  the  way  of 
Christmas  cheer — possibilities  in  this  respect 
having  been  of  late  somewhat  diminished 
by  a  national  law.  Then  the  family  gathers 
for  breakfast.    I  love  to  think  of  it:  the  ample 


room  from  the  walls  of  which  gaze  down  faded 
portraits  of  the  plantation  owners  of  an 
earlier  generation;  there  gaze  down,  too,  a 
whole  fringe  of  deerhorns,  festooned  with 
Spanish  moss.  A  plantation  home  without  its 
collection  of  staghorns  is  hardly  to  be  found; 
and  in  passing  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  col- 
lections, dating  back  almost  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  are  of  remarkable  interest.  I 
know  of  one  such  collection  that  contains 
upward  of  a  thousand  racks  of  the  white-tail, 
every  one  having  been  taken  on  that  particular 
plantation.  In  some  families  there  is  a  cus- 
tom, rigorously  adhered  to,  that  no  deerhorns 
must  ever  leave  the  place;  so  that  the  horns  of 
every  buck  killed  find  their  way  into  the 
home's  collection.  Such  a  frieze  in  a  dining 
room  seems  to  fill  the  place  with  woodland 
memories,  and  serves  in  its  own  way  to  recall 
the  hunts  and  the  hunters  and  the  hunted  of 
long  ago.  Here  on  the  same  wall  hang  the 
portrait  of  a  famous  sportsman  and  the 
antlers  of  many  a  stag  he  took  in  the  old  days. 
Gone  now  are  they  all.  We  have  only  the 
dim  picture  and  the  ancient  antlers. 

Christmas  breakfast  on  the  plantation 
makes  one  think  of  a  wedding  breakfast.  The 
table  is  gay  with  sprigs  of  holly,  with  graceful 
ropes  of  smilax.  A  huge  bunch  of  mistletoe, 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  most  ardent 
kissings  of  whole  communities,  stands  upright 
in  the  center  of  the  table,  its  pale  cold  berries 
mysteriously  agleam.  Then  Martha  and  Sue 
bring  in  the  breakfast — wholesome  smiling 
negroes  they  are,  devoted  to  the  family,  and 
endeared  to  it  by  nearly  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinuous loving  service.    Here  the  breakfaster 


may  regale  himself  on  plantation  fare:  snowy 
hominy,  cold  wild  turkey,  brown  crumbly 
cornbreads,  venison  sausages,  beaten  biscuits, 
steaming  coffee,  home-made  orange  marma- 
lade. Unless  my  observation  be  at  fault,  the 
making  of  coffee  on  a  plantation  is  a  solemn 
rite,  not  to  be  trusted  to  any  one  save  the 
mistress  cf  the  house.  She  loves  to  make  it 
herself  befor;  the  ruddy  fire  in  the  dining  room, 
its  intriguing  aroma  mingling  with  the  fresh 
fragrances  from  the  greenery  hung  about  the 
walls.  She  loves  to  carry  coffee-making  to 
the  point  of  a  fine  art,  and  to  serve  it  out  of  a 
massive  silver  coffee-pot — the  same  used  when 
a  gentleman  named  General  George  Washing- 
ton visited  this  home  during  his  Southern  tour 
in  those  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

While  we  are  at  breakfast  we  have  evidence 
that  the  day  is  not  to  be  spent  in  languorous 
and  ignoble  ease,  for  from  the  yard  we  can 
hear  the  negro  huntsmen  tuning  up  their 
hunting  horns;  and  in  response  to  the  faint 
mellow  blasts  we  hear  the  joyous  yowling  of 
stag-hounds.  Some  of  these  come  to  the 
dining  room  door,  and  there  stand,  ranged  in 
the  order  of  their  temerity,  fixing  us  with 
melancholy  great  eyes — more  eager,  I  really 
think,  to  have  us  finish  our  repast  and  join 
them  in  the  woods  than  envious  of  us  for  our 
festive  feast. 

On  the  plantations  that  I  know  deerhunting 
on  Christmas  Day  is  as  natural  as  a  Christmas 
tree,  or  kissing  one's  sweetheart  under  the 
mistletoe. 

After  breakfast  we  gather  on  the  plantation 
porch,  and  I  smell  the  yellow  jasmine  that  is 
tossing  her  saffron  showers  up  the  tall  white 
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columns.  In  the  flower  garden  two  red  roses 
are  blooming.  In  the  wild  orange  trees  beside 
the  house  myriads  of  robins,  cedar  waxwings, 
and  a  few  wood-thrushes  are  having  their  Christ- 
mas breakfast.  A  hale,  dewy  wind  breathes 
from  the  mighty  pine  forest.  The  whole  land- 
scape, though  bathed  in  sunshine,  is  still  fresh 
with  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  Now  the 
negro  hunters  come  'round  the  side  of  the 
house,  leading  our  horses,  and  followed  by  a 
pack  of  hounds.  A  rather  motley  crew  they 
are,  I  think,  for  few  plantations  can  boast  of 
full-blooded  stag-hounds;  but  they  know-  their 
business.  What  they  lack  in  appearance  they 
supply  in  sagacity. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  no  grander  sport  in  the 
whole  world  than  riding  to  hounds  after  deer; 
and  this  is  a  sport  typical  of  a  plantation 
Christmas.    It  is  almost  a  religious  rite  and 
it  never  fails  to  supply  the  most  thrilling 
entertainment  for  visitors.    Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  rural  South  would  do 
without  deer  hunting  as  a  diversion.    Even  in 
the  cities,  when  distinguished  guests  arrive,  the 
primary  entertainment  always  provided  is  a 
stag  hunt.    Nor  is  such  a  matter  at  all  difficult 
to  arrange.    A  city  like  Charleston  is  full  of 
experts  in  this  fascinating  lore;  and  these 
nimrods  are  ever  ready  to  leave  all  else  to 
follow  the  deer.    During  the  Great  War,  when 
many  notable  officials  were  in  Charleston, 
they  were  exceedingly  diverted  by  this  practice 
of  deer  hunting.    It  seemed  to  take  them 
centuries  back,  to  the  time  when  the  cav- 
aliers of  Shakespeare's  time  rode  to  hounds 
in  the  New  Forest,  in  Sherwood,  and  in 
Windsor.    In  the  coastal  country  deer  are, 
and  have  always  been,  plentiful;  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  so  used  to  being 
hunted  that  they  are  inured  to  the  surprise 
and  the  rigor  of  it. 

Soon  we  are  astride  our  mounts, 
turning  them  down  the  live-oak  avenue 
toward  the  deep  pinelands.  As  we 
ride  down  the  sandy  road,  we  are  on  the 
lookout  for  deer  tracks;  and  these  are 
seen  crossing  and  recrossing  the  damp 
road.  The  negro  hunters  who  have 
charge  of  the  pack  have  to  use  all  their 
powers  of  elocution  to  persuade  the 
hounds  not  to  make  a  break  after  cer- 
tain hot  trails.  The  horses  seem  to 
know  and  to  enjoy  this  sport  as  well  as 
the  men  and  the  dogs  do.  No  horse 
can  be  started  more  quickly  or  stopped 
more  abruptly  than  one  trained  to 
hunt  in  the  woods. 

We  start  a  stag  in  the  Crippled  Oak 
Drive,  and  for  miles  we  race  him:  now 
straight  through  the  glimmering  pine- 
lands,  sun -dappled  and  still; 
now  through  the  eerie  fringes 
of  the  ocean,  an  inviolate 
sanctuary,  made  so  by  the 
riotous  tangle  of  greenery;  now 
he  heads  for  the  river,  and  we 
race  down  the  broad  road  to  cut 
him  off" — down  the  very  same 
stretch  of  road  that  in  Revolu- 
tionary days  the  planters  of  the 
neighborhood  used  as  a  race- 
track. There  is  a  stretch  of  three 
miles,  perfectly  straight  and 
level,  broad,  and  lying  a  little 
high.  Down  this  we  course.  But 
the  crafty  buck  doubles  and 
heads  northward  for  the  sparkle- 
berry  thickets  of  the  plantation. 
I  race  forward  to  a  certain  stand, 
and  just  as  I  get  there,  he  almost 
jumps  over  me!  The  dogs  are 
far  behind ;  and  the  stag  gives  the 
appearance  of  enjoying  the  race. 
Away  he  sails,  his  stiffly-erect 
snowy  tail  flashing  high  above 
the  bay-bushes.  I  await  the 
arrival  of  the  dogs,  and  soon 
they  come  clamoring  along.  I 
slip  from  my  horse  and  lead 
him  into  the  bushes.  I  love 
to  watch  running  hounds  when 


they  do  not  observe  me.  They  always  run 
with  more  native  zest  and  sagacity  when 
they  are  going  it  alone.  A  rather  common 
dog,  of  highly  doubtful  lineage,  is  in  the  lead. 
The  aristocrats  come  last.  I  am  always 
amused  over  the  manner  in  which  full-blooded 
hounds  perform  the  rite  of  trailing.  This 
business  is  a  religion  with  them.  They  do  not 
bark,  or  do  anything  else  so  banal  and  bour- 
geois; they  make  deep-chested  music,  often 
pausing  in  the  heat  of  a  great  race  to  throw 
their  heads  heavenward  and  vent  toward  the 
sky  perfect  music.  Their  running  is  never 
pell-mell.  A  good  hound  is  a  curious  com- 
bination of  the  powers  of  genius:  he  is  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  that  he  works  out  infallibly  the 
mazy  trail;  he  is  Lord  Chesterfield  in  that  he 
does  all  things  in  a  manner  becoming  a  gentle- 
man; and  he  is  a  grand  opera  star,  full  of 
amazing  music.  I  get  a  never-failing  thrill  out 
of  listening  to  hounds  and  out  of  watching 
them  at  close  hand.  To  me  it  appears  that 
the  music  they  make  depends  much  upon 
their  environment  for  its  timbre.  And  as 
they  course  over  hills  and  dip  into  hollows, 
as  they  ramble  through  bosky  watercourses 
or  trail  down  roads,  as  the  leafy  canopies  over 
them  deepen  or  thin,  their  chorus  hushes  and 
swells,  affording  all  the  "notes  with  many  a 
winding  bout"  that  the  best  melody  offers. 

Our  stalwart  buck  makes  almost  a  complete 
circle,    outwits    us,    enters    the  mysterious 


"It  has  been  a  glorious  day  ....  The  risen  moon  is  casting  a  silvery' 
glamour  over  the  world  ....  Over  the  old  plantation  the  serenity 
of  joyous  peace  descends— the  peace  of  human  hearts  at  Christmas  time" 


depths  of  the  ocean,  and  is  lost.  But  perhaps 
— at  any  rate  on  Christmas  Day — for  us  to 
lose  his  life  is  better  than  for  him  to  lose  it. 
Yet  his  escape  by  no  means  ends  our  sport. 
We  start  two  stags  next,  and  they  lead  us  a 
mad  race  toward  Wambaw  Creek.  I  catch  a 
far-off  glimpse  of  white  tails  and  glinting 
horns.  We  horsemen,  taking  our  lives  in  our 
hands,  essay  to  race  the  two  bucks  to  the 
water.  We  manage  to  overtake  the  hounds 
but  not  the  deer.  Indeed,  after  almost  a 
lifetime  of  following  deer,  I  may  truthfully 
say  that  I  have  seldom,  in  our  country,  seen 
deer  in  distress  before  hounds.  Unless 
wounded,  or  unless  very  fat  (as  they  are  in 
September),  or  unless  cornered  against  wire, 
deer  play  before  dogs.  They  pretend  that 
they  are  going  to  run  spectacularly;  but  after 
a  show  of  gorgeous  jumping  and  running,  they 
skulk  in  deep  thickets,  dodge  craftily,  cross 
water,  and  in  other  ways  rest  themselves  and 
baffle  their  pursuers.  When  the  hounds  do 
approach  them  again,  the  deer  are  as  fresh  as 
ever. 

After  a  few  more  chases,  we  return  to  the 
plantation  house;  and  if  there  is  a  sport  that 
whets  the  appetite  more  keenly  than  deer 
hunting,  I  do  not  know  it.  To  the  ancient 
home  we  return,  to  the  patriarch  live-oaks 
watching  before  it,  to  the  red  roses,  to  the 
yellow  jasmine;  and  within,  to  the  ruddy 
fires,  the  rooms  festooned  with  fragrant 
greenery.  As  we  enter  the  dining  room 
almost  every  one  begins  to  smile  in  a  most 
understanding  fashion;  for  on  either  side  of  the 
huge  bunch  of  mistletoe  in  the  center  of  the 
table  are  two  decanters — and  they  are  full! 

I  remember  what  an  old  negro  said  to  my 
father  when  he  was  describing  to  the  old 
servitor  a  certain  kind  of  liquor.  The  negro, 
in  such  matters,  had  an  almost  painful  im- 
agination. This  description  was  just  a  little 
more  than  he  could  stand.  "Oh,  please, 
boss,"  he  said,  "don't  tell  me  about  that  if 
you  don't  have  none  along  with  you."  His 
was  a  sentiment  with  which  I  can  heartily 
sympathize.  I  hate,  for  example,  to  describe 
a  plantation  Christmas  dinner  if  I  cannot  offer 
my  readers  the  dinner  itself.  And  yet  I 
cannot  think  of  it  without  recalling  the  snowy 
pyramids  of  rice,  the  brown  sweet  potatoes 
with  the  sugar  oozing  out  of  their  jackets, 
the  roasted  rice-fed  mallards,  the  wild  turkey, 
the  venison,  the  tenderloin  of  pork  fattened 
on  live-oak  acorns,  the  pilau,  the  cardinal 
pudding! 

And  this  is  a  dinner  by  candlelight,  even 
though  the  daylight  lingers  outside.  Twilight 
falls  as  we  come  to  the  nuts  and  raisins.  Then 
we  form  a  great  semicircle  before  the  fire, 
and  we  rehunt  the  chases  of  that  day,  and  of 
many  of  the  long  ago.  One  or  two  of  the 
older  hounds  have  the  privilege  of  the  dining 
room,  and  their  presence  on  the  firelit  rug 
adds  reality  to  our  stories.  I  often  think 
that,  had  they  the  power  of  speech,  what  they 
could  tell  us  would  be  well  worth  the  hearing. 

It  is  late  ere  our  stories  are  ended.  It 
has  been  a  glorious  day.    I  wander  out  now 
on  the  front  porch.    The  risen  moon  is  casting 
a  silvery  glamour  over  the  world.  Certain 
great  stars  blaze  in  the  velvet  void  of  heaven. 
Far  off  I  can  hear  the  negroes  singing  their 
spirituals  of  Christmas — the  sw7eetest  melody, 
I  think,  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable. 
The  live-oaks  shimmer  softly  in  the  moonshine. 
I  hear  flights  of  wild  ducks  speeding  overhead, 
hastening  toward  their  feeding 
grounds  far  down  the  river.  The 
magic  of  the  night  is  abroad; 
now,  I  know,  the  deer  are  coming 
out  of  their  coverts  delicately  to 
roam  the  dim  country  of  the 
darkness.    Over  the  old  planta- 
tion the  serenity  of  joyous  peace 
descends  —  the  peace  of  human 
hearts   at   Christmas  time. 
Beauty  and  love  and  home  — 
these  are  of  peace,  these  make 
that  peace  on  earth  that  Christ- 
mas in  the  heart  alone  can  bring. 
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prgg  HRISTMAS,  they  tell  us,  has 
¥  ffwm   lost  its  significance.- It  has  be- 

i  BM  come  too  commercialized  and  the 
gwfiff  I  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
CiMiBlPill  is  stressed  too  much.  We  don't 
believe  it  for  a  minute.  No  doubt  they 
said  the  same  thing  fifty  or  a  hundred 
or  even  a  thousand  years  ago.  Further- 
more, we  don't  want  to  believe  it  and  if 
we  don't  want  to,  why  should  we? 
Probably  the  people  who  go  around 
pulling  long  faces  and  decrying  the  loss 
of  the  Christmas  spirit  are  the  same  group 
from  whom  we've  heard  so  much  in  recent 
years  about  the  younger  generation 
going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows  and 
worse.  We're  tired  of  this  cry  of  "Wolf, 
wolf. "  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  younger 
generation  if  anything  is  better  than  its 
predecessors.  What  if  they  are  a  little 
more  outspoken  and  frank  than  the 
youngsters  of  the  Elsie  book  era;  who,  in 
heaven's  name,  wouldn't  have  it  so? 
And  as  for  Christmas — why  it  seems  to 
us  that  Christmas  grows  to  mean  more 
and  more  each  year.  Look  at  the 
widespread  charity  that  is  bestowed 
each  Christmas  day  upon  our  less  for- 
tunate fellowmen,  and  the  spread  of  the 
idea  of  exchanging  gifts  among  friends 
certainly  would  indicate  increased  un- 
selfishness. 

Furthermore,  we  seem  to  be  reverting, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  our  complex 
civilization  of  to-day,  more  and  more  to 
the  traditional  celebration  of  the  day, 
with  its  elaborate  heartfelt  ceremonies 
that  our  forefathers  indulged  in. 

Yes,  Christmas  to-day  for  us  is  every 
bit  as  enjoyable  as  it  was  when  we 
were  a  youngster,  and  we  still  like  to  cele- 
brate it  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  We 
have  seen  many  Christmas  days  in  our 
time,  some  enjoyable,  others — from  un- 
avoidable circumstances — perhaps  not 
so  much  so,  but  along  the  highway  of 
life  some  of  these  Christmas  milestones 
are  brighter  than  others.  Particularly  do 
we  remember  the  long  gone  Christmas 
dinners  in  the  big,  stately  old  house  of 
our  grandmother.  Here  was  an  event  we 
looked  forward  to  for  weeks,  more  eagerly 
awaited,  perhaps,  than  Santa  Claus  and 
his  well-filled  stockings.  For  weeks  we 
practised    diligently    in   honor    of  the 


occasion,  learning  a  good  old  carol  or 
some  appropriate  verse,  to  burst  upon 
an  appreciative  and  we  trust — but  from 
a  vantage  point  of  later  years,  doubt — 
delighted  audience  of  grown-ups. 

What  preparations  there  were  for  the 
great  event.  How  we  were  scrubbed  and 
brushed  and  thrust  into  that  most  tor- 
turous, thoroughly  hated,  and  wholly 
uncomfortable  garment,  an  Eton  suit. 
When  finally  all  the  family  had  assembled 
and  had  been  greeted  as  politely  as  we 
knew  how,  the  doors  of  the  dining  room 
were  thrown  open  and  we  trooped  in. 
Surely  Paradise  could  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  this!  Those  were  happy 
days  indeed,  and  we  shall  never  fail  to 
regret  their  inevitable  passing  as  Time 
slowly  turned  the  scroll  of  the  years. 

Quite  different  but  equally  poignantly 
remembered  was  our  first  Christmas  away 
from  home,  f  resh  from  delightful  but 
somewhat  sheltered  academic  walls  of 
learning,  we  had,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
holiday  season,  taken  a  position  in  a  lum- 
ber mill  in  a  tiny  hamlet  in  the  far  North. 
Buried  under  a  mantle  of  snow,  the  in- 
habitants strove  to  make  merry  as  best 
they  could;  but  we,  a  stranger,  knowing 
no  one,  must  needs  pass  Christmas  alone. 
We  woke  early  and  hastened  out  to  early 
service.  Cold  gray  skies  and  whirling 
snowflakes  greeted  us.  Service  over, 
we  hurried  home,  stopping  at  the  post 
office  to  inquire  eagerly  for  mail.  For 
the  family  had  warned  us  that  we  were 
not  forgotten  and  that  a  box  of  good 
things  had  been  sent  us.  But  the  post- 
master was  adamant;  no  mail  had  come 
for  us  or  any  one  else,  and  he  was  quite 
right.  Nothing  had.  Somewhere  on  the 
bleak  line  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St. 
John  Railway  our  Christmas  box  was 
held  up  by  unfeeling  snowdrifts.  Dis- 
mally we  ate  breakfast.  Seeking  com- 
panionship, we  brought  the  neighbor's 
dog  in  to  bear  us  company.  He  had 
been  lying  quietly  at  our  feet  while  we 
read  a  week  old  newspaper  for  no  more 
than  ten  minutes,  before  he  suddenly 
raised  his  muzzle  and  gave  vent  to  a  series 
of  long  drawn-out  and  utterly  desolate 
howls.  A  furtive  kick  and  he  went  flying, 
while  we  sought  comfort  and  oblivion  by 
going  back  to  bed  and  drowning  our 
sorrows  in  sleep. 

But  perhaps  the  best  Christmas  of  all 
and  one  that  we  recall  the  most  vividly 
was  a  sort  of  Dickensian  one  in  the 
gray  old  city  of  Quebec.  On  the  heels 
of  a  young  blizzard  we  arrived  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  when  we  were  awakened 
next  morning  by  all  the  chimes  in  the 
world,  it  seemed,  the  city  was  a  shimmer- 
ing mass  of  white.  We  were  up  early, 
too,  for  we  were  to  partake  of  a  typically 
Pickwickian  breakfast.  What  a  repast 
it  was!  Just  like  those  you  see  in  the 
old  prints.  Cold  meats,  hot  meats, 
Melton  Mowbray  pies,  venison,  and 
pheasant — here  they  all  were  in  gorgeous 


array  upon  the  table,  and  all  this  for 
breakfast.  We  set  to  with  a  will;  later 
we  wished  that  we  hadn't.  We  left  our 
hospitable  host  only  to  hurry  to  another 
friend's  house  for  the  midday  meal. 
Here  another  gastronomic  masterpiece 
awaited  us.  There  were  oysters  creamed 
and  oysters  raw,  sausages,  fowl  of  every 
kind  and  description,  potted  meats  and 
salads  galore,  mince  pies  and  plum 
puddings  on  every  side,  and  all  washed 
down  with  copious  draughts  of  ale  and 
wine.  Now  Quebec  is  noticeably  a  city 
of  hills  and  declivities.  Furthermore, 
it  was  very  cold  and  very,  very  slippery. 
So  when  we  set  out  to  visit  the  next 
friend's  house  for  tea,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  found  our  footing  unstable  and 
an  occasional  snowbank  a  very  warm  and 
a  very  comfortable  place  to  rest  and  com- 
pose one's  thoughts  in? 

Tea,  high  tea — very  high,  in  fact — was 
another  epicurean  ambush  for  the  un- 
wary. Again  tables  groaning  under  weight 
of  good  things.  Our  eyes  grew  glassy 
at  the  sight  of  the  food,  but  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come,  for  the  climax  of  the  day 
was  the  Christmas  dinner  that  night.  We 
have  a  hazy  recollection  of  a  very  formal 
affair,  great  expanses  of  white  shirt  fronts 
and  much  silver  and  plate.  We  don't 
know — never  will  know,  in  fact — just  how 
many  courses  there  were;  we  lost  count 
after  the  eighth,  but  another  Christmas 
day  had  been  safely  stowed  away  in 
the  archives  of  Time  before  we  left  the 
festive  board. 

Yes,  an  English  Christmas  is  a  wonder- 
ful institution.  We  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  it,  at  a  distance,  but  if  you  must  needs 
have  such  a  celebracion,  a  word  of  warning 
— start  training  well  in  advance  for  it. 
And  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  refrain 
from  eating  anything  much  for  a  week  or 
so  before,  because  you  certainly  won't  eat 
much  for  a  week  afterward,  and  crackers 
and  milk  are  an  acquired  taste  after  all. 

Well,  anyway,  here  it  is  Christmas 
again.  We  certainly  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas.  But  don't  let  any  one  tell 
you  it  is  a  whit  less  merry  than  it  has 
always  been.  Mr.  Volstead  and  the 
pessimists  may  strive  mightily  to  curb 
our  spirits,  but  good  cheer  is  abroad  in  the 
land. 
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Westminster  Flats,  by  Andrew  Butler 
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eve  Orphan/  on  an  Inland  dwelt,  Hard  by  tl^e 
e  Coast  o^M&ve.     The  ptncb  a/V^nt 
~the>J  Sorv&tccoej  filt\  Tbo  tbey 


dcd  T)ot  Corn  plain. 

Bat  tbey  to  ere  r>ot  bere/C  en- 
tire, AU  lift  to  shift  exlope,  ' 
For  Uncle  Abr>er  played  their 
Sifc-  -  ftunt  BetsSy,-  Chapei^p.         These  children  ioved  tbetr 
U-ncle  sSo,  Tbey  JcrapexJ  ;6V  xxreeKp  &  cueel^,    to  <^et  a  TTrnepcece 
that  wootld  §o        j\     to  pat  u?ctbcr)  h'ts  WeeKf 

For  Ghrut/rt)df  -tide 
tbe  gi^t  ojOj  planned 
£)at  Ibey  Coald  b&rdiy 

<Sdve  tbeir 
Clncie  cdjb  in  band, 

<c<  'J^J  stvtV  "  ySrU  ~  etO bt . 
>&o  (Lhr^tTO&f        ,  a#  -nine  a-  n; 
Their  LC-ocle,  T^ott)  tbe  5 bore 
x5ailed  o/T  aboard  bi3  Cat- boat, "Gen)" 
GCnto  tbe  (Several  ^Store 

^^TavlCey  /St 

trivr),   T^e  boagbt  a^ctboal^fi       <S>  ev.iL  tbe 

ado,  —  abo~ajbat 
n}ojt  ttcKled  bom,  Kij 
(Cbry  tirjaj  Turnip?  too 
He  pat  the  drocVtej 
ir>  a  box,  t\)e "tu.rnc.-p" 
Jr)  by*  Vejt,  Tbeo 
led  V>lJ  Cat- boat 
off  tbe  "RocK^ 


(L  beaded  *Sou,-  Sou-'xJoec>t 
(?Vnd  up  V>Lj  leg-o-rnattor)  ^eicl 

He  b'c^ted  to  tl^e  <£>ree:se.  'Tujar- 
Only  qaarter*  o/"e)Lc|ale, 

Beet  cold  atoat  tbe  Kneex 
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her)  only  bcdf  oj&y  b°n)e  bed  Qftt    He  beard  a.  /earful  „Sqt 
be  c^^5  very  rnuc 

purcb&sed  on 
"Main"  strai* 
the  tilting  Sii< 
ILeapt  ypovn  b<5  vest  tbe  oratd) 
&  cbato,  and  /S&nlC  bcr>eo:" 
tbe  Ttde . 

Jt  rather  dampened 
AbnerJr  zeal  to  be  it)  <5ucb 

a  Fix 

£ut  bacl^  ctpon  o.r)  ever) 
be  got 'by  bo\l?^p< 

b^d  to  /ace  tbe  Orpban,S  /Tve 
JLlr>ed  up  along  tbe  J^bore  .       Ar>d  .Betsy) 
-AVbu^ld  be  eer  Survive,  !       AlactC !  ^ 
^  Hij-  b^SLrt  ura^s  Jore. 

But  Ur>cle  Abner,  on  tbe  rnoro,  did  grirn  feSoive 
display.         He  quotb  -"Cbeer  up^!    Be  riot 

.  £       Yif  Mer/y  Cb^t^a^  Day  !  ^ 

b^-ve  a~  denner  yef,"  be  creed  "'Ti^  Jojcmrocng  tn 
tbec5ea>,  ^u^^^^  ^r>d  &s  for  Tcrne  ~  ure  .still  can 
tell  ^^>5^pr  tbe  Nigbt  /?orn  Dayf 


6o.ee!  be- 

rusty  n°*lC  &  line,  and  /Is bed  ujctb 
-^3      ^tb  bc>5  design 

Urctb  VC^Vocc^ 


J4e  seized  bii" 
all  his  rntdbt,  &  cn  accord 
fit  last  be  got  °a  ©t-te  . 

<#b     C°^e  baaled  &  Hauled    .  ^ 

(>V)   ^     /Srce,  mx Lin  ^  trcceVCioo 
67^       o       A -noble  Cod/l5b,-  /?e5b—  or  Cocci^c, 
tr)to  vcear. 

(fU^cle  Abner)    "Tbere  ts  too  T>eed  to 
/urtber  SeefC,    "Voxl'R  do  /or 
Cbrcjt'mo.r  Dct)r)er7  — 
&  dvljb  Codfish  CaKer 

TMext  coeekS,, 
Wben  yoccVe  dUttte 

J  benner. 

Urjcle  Akner 
bdJStened  borne  5  btr 
&  Prize  /or  to  dtjptety: 
Adro^rcng  Orpbar>j 

<^xxiclc^^^dtd  COTT)€ 
X  uja.tcb  biTp  dre^J  lyij  3^  prey. 


C<arne  ^plasbcnj 
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AS  iio&rdj  r)eo.tly  be  Sc°°ve<b  ou.t 
-    Tb^re  Toje  tiTT>elyrooar>d, 
TTb^r)  Abt)er  gave  3l  lu5t\r  sl)out. 

TTbe  ^AS^g  Wbacb 

^  .      Ca&S  /occod  ! 

lit  ttcKed  &urojy  fight  trjerrcly, 
(Wo  one  could  Jouder  ujc'sb) 

if* it  oftey  coeijt  to^ee^ 

TJccst  t()en  tbe  eldest  Orpbao 
ceupe  a^tagdVto^  to  , 

IBene&tb  d,"Box,— 

tbeverv  Jovrqe  his  Ut)de 

y  ,  bad  spelled  oer? 

WbUe  be  was  delvtpg 'n)o^gjt  tbe  T^ocK^ 

xSortje  /risKy  Cloxos  to  catcb,  He  .suddenly 
.     cciYT)e  onl4j4tB°x  &»  l^ted  up  its  batd}.  ^ 
x  §  Wod  tbere  urere  all  tbe  jkets  &>  J^eisb 
&  0r)<-ox)s  ^rtbe  <steur, 


07ei«sb 


ujefe  tbe  Dou^b^a,!^  too. 

"^ut  u)berer  Cbe  Turk,  !"  Betsy 
creed;     "Tl)e  eeoterc^ our  £ 

JL  cahoot  5d.vw—  tbe  tad  replied.   "Ptrh&ps.  ,   0  '  5 
7         J  \  >   be^  .Scour) 


o  j>^<*>-  *  East?  : 


3 


Tut-tut!"  ^uotb  UY)de Abi)etT^  bu/?ed, 
aWbo.c  TY)ore  cd.9  voce    ^^fe    desire  tbarj  jcr^ler-  Cod/c^b, 

r  tbe  Tire, 
tbe  ^>  ^^M^>  J&tiye   "Mistro^s  boar^ 

d^r^^k^Si  l^Mce,  Tittle  Abrjer, 

^ ,  ... 

TbtS  ctrcuTT)3Car)ce 
I  car)'t  |et  oer— 
Qu.cte  strange 
It  ^eetDj  to  roe . 
live  oft  bad  dood.5 

On  Ttck! 

before , 

But 

never  — ' 
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III — That  Early  American  Carved  Chest 


By  C.  H.  Nickerson 


1HILE  antique  hunting  in  a  distant 
Connecticut  village  I  discovered  quite 
by  accident  a  rare  early  American 
carved  chest.  I  was  so  excited  over  my 
find  that  for  a  year  I  refused  to  discuss  an- 
tiques with  any  one,  fearing  that  in  one  of  my 
enthusiastic  moments  I  would  absent  mindedly 
tell  of  the  discovery. 

The  chest,  as  I  supposed,  belonged  to  Gen- 
eral Luddington.  It  had  been  stored  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  historically  famous  Ludding- 
ton Tavern  for  nearly  a  century,  overlooked, 
perhaps,  by  many  antique  hunters  in  their 
trips  through  the  Tavern. 

I  tried  every  scheme  imaginable  to  win  the 
General's  confidence,  and  persuade  him  to  sell 
me  the  chest.  I  took  him — and  his  never  to  be 
forgotten  felt  boots — on  extended  motor 
trips;  we  went  fishing  in  ponds  where  the  fish 
had  slept  for  ages;  I  helped  him  with  the  farm 
work,  when  the  hired  man  suddenly  decided 
he  was  in  need  of  a  vacation;  and  still  after 
each  trip  to  the  village  I  returned  with  only 
the  memory  of  the  General's  rugged  voice  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  his  oftentimes  repeated  state- 
ment: 

"Now  don't  forget  that  I'm  going  to  give 
you  that  old  chest.  One  of  these  days  I  am 
going  to  let  you  take  it  home!" 

Then  I  would  suggest,  "Well  you  had  better 
let  me  take  it  back  with  me  to-day.  It  will 
take  me  some  time  to  get  the  piece  refinished, 
and  I  would  like  to  surprise  my  wife." 

"No-siree — not  to-day." 

"Why?" 

"Well  if  you  take  it  to-day,  I  will  never  see 
you  again,  and  you  know  us  old  fellows  kinda 
depend  on  young  fellows  in  the  city  to  cheer  us 

UP-" 

Then  he  would  laugh,  and  remind  me  again 
not  to  forget  to  send  him  the  Sunday  papers 
when  we  were  through  with  them. 

At  last,  my  patience  being  exhausted,  I 
decided  to  obtain  the  chest  even  if  I  had  to 
resort  to  unfair  methods.    From  the  village 

storekeeper  I 
learned  that  the 
General'sgrocery 
account  amount- 
ed to  about 
$100,  and  the 
storekeeper 
wanted  the 
money.  I  boldly 
approached  the 
storekeeper  with 
a  plan  for  him  to 
purchase  the 
chest  for  the 
amount  of  the 
account,  and  I 
would  pay  him 
an  extra  ten  dol- 


The  quest  for  antiques  grows  yearly  more 
popular  and  more  difficult.  Rare  pieces  of 
Colonial  furniture  are  hard  to  find,  but  the 
pursuit  of  a  piece  of  Stiegel  glass,  a  Dun- 
can Phyfe  table,  or  a  piece  of  Paul  Revere 
silver  is  fascinating  sport  indeed.  Most 
quests — successful  or  otherwise — entail  an 
interesting  story.  Have  you  pursued  the 
wily  antique?  If  so,  the  Editors  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  If  your  story  proves 
acceptable  they  will  publish  it  under  the 
title  "Adventuring  in  Antiques"  and  pay 
you  for  it  on  acceptance.  Stories  should 
not  run  more  than  2,000  words,  and  should 
preferably  be  accompanied  by  photographs, 
though  these  are  not  absolutely  essential. 
Let  us  hear  from  you. — The  Editors. 


lars  for  negotiating  the  deal,  besides  the  total 
amount  of  the  account.  He  admitted  that 
the  General  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  but 
said  that  he  would  try  his  luck,  and  if  success- 
ful would  write  me  at  once.  I  left  the  village, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  I  had  at  last — 
perhaps — discovered  a  way  to  get  the  best  of 
the  General. 

During  April  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
storekeeper  stating  that  he  had  been  success- 
ful and  adding  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that 
the  account  had  grown  during  the  winter 
months  from  $100  to  $200.  If  I  was  still 
interested,  to  come  up,  bring  #200  in  cash — no 
checks  (the  word  checks  was  underscored) 
— and  tbe  chest  would  be  delivered  to  me. 

I  lost  no  time  in  making  the  trip. 

Arriving  at  the  store,  and  after  displaying 
the  $200  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  storekeeper 
(he  still  insisted  on  the  extra  ten),  he  sug- 
gested, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  expected 
the  General  any  minute  with  the  chest,  that 
it  would  be  wiser  for  me  to  stay  in  the  back- 
ground until  the  transaction  was  completed. 
I  agreed.  I  was  about  to  retire  to  the  inner 
office,  when  the  front  door  of  the  store  opened, 
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and  a  rather  unkempt  individual  appeared  in 
the  doorway  and  inquired  if  the  storekeeper 
had  any  old  furniture  to  sell.  The  voice 
seemed  familiar,  and  as  I  turned  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  interrogator,  I  recognized, 
even  though  he  was  disguised  nearly  beyond 
recognition,  that  the  questioner  was  my  old 
friend,  the  collector  Adam  Levy.  I  was  about 
to  greet  him  by  name,  when  he  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  escorted  me  out  of  the  store  to  his 
waiting  car.  Pushing  me  into  the  car,  he 
stepped  on  the  gas,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  remonstrate. 
After  he  had  driven  about  a  mile  below  the 
village,  he  stopped  the  car,  and  invited  me 
to  look  under  a  blanket  he  had  in  the  rear 
seat.  I  looked,  and  to  my  amazement,  under 
the  blanket  was  the  General's  carved 
chest. 

"How  did  you  find  out  about  that  chest," 
I  asked  him,  getting  angrier  each  minute. 
"That  chest  is  mine.  I  have  agreed  to  buy  it 
to-day  for  $200." 

"Yes,  I  understand  all  about  that  deal," 
he  answered,  a  smile  spreading  over  his  face 
as  he  continued:  "Let  me  tell  you  my  story, 
and  then  if  you  still  think  the  chest  belongs  to 
you  I  will  take  your  $200.  I  needed  a  carved 
chest  for  a  client  in  New  York,  and  the  Gen- 
eral's son,  who  lives  in  New  Haven,  told  me 
about  this  one.  Like  you,  I  first  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  buy  it  from  the  General, 
but  somehow  after  talking  with  him  I  decided 
that  he  could  not  sell  it.  I  looked  for  the 
string  and  found  it.  It  seems,  according  to 
the  probate  records,  that  the  General's  wife 
inherited  the  tavern  and  its  contents,  and  the 
old  General  could  not  sell  the  chest  if  he 
wanted  to.  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  old 
fellow  to  visit  his  son  for  a  day,  leaving  the 
field  clear,  and  the  result  is  that  I  acquired 
the  chest  from  his  wife  for  $5.  If  you  want  it 
for  #200  it  is  yours!" 

Chagrined  at  my  own  stupidity,  I  declined 
his  offer.  After  a  year  of  endeavor  I  had 
failed.  Why 
worry,  however, 
when  you  are 
beaten  by  a 
sportsman  as 
clever  as  Adam 
Levy? 

As  to  the  Gen- 
eral, it's  needless 
to  say  that  since 
the  removal  of 
the  chest  I  have 
been  perfectly 
satisfied  to  let 
him  select  an- 
other compan- 
ion for  his  fishing 
trips. 


IV — Antiqueing  on  the  High  Seas 

By  J.  L.  Hutchinson 


M-N  THE  search  for  antiques  many 
strange  means  have  been  employed;  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  the  ubiquitous 
Ford,  the  eager  searchers  have  sought 
through  highways  and  byways  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  new  and  hidden  treasure.  But  I  doubt 
if  anyone  has  ever  conceived  the  idea  that 
occurred*  to  us  last  year — namely,  to  set  out 
upon  an  antiqueing  cruise  in  a  boat.  For  a 
boat  allows  one  to  penetrate  to  so  many  places 
that  are  off  the  beaten  track — so 
many  fascinating  little  villages 
by  the  sea,  whose  only  real  touch 
with  the  world  is  by  water. 

So  last  summer  we  set  out 
upon  our  argosy,  not  in  quest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  so  much  as  in 
quest  of  the  ancient  hooked  rug, 
in  the  good  ship  Cynosure — a 
sturdy,  thirty-six  foot  ketch  built 
to  go  anywhere  and  stand  any 
sort  of  weather,  which  latter 
asset  was  fortunate,  as  we  found 
out  in  one  or  two  instances. 

We  started  up  Long  Island 
Sound  headed  for  New  England 
and  the  hooked  rug,  and  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  little 
fishing  village  to  ride  out  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  In  my  capac- 
ity as  captain  and  steward,  I 
rowed  ashore  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  butter, 
milk,  and  eggs.  But  instead  of 
such  mundane  things  I  came 
upon  something  far  more  in- 
teresting 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
quaint  little  cottage  near  the 
water's  edge,  I  was  bidden  to  en- 
ter, and  upon  doing  so  war, 
greeted  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
sat  at  the  corner  of  a  large  open 
fireplace.  But  between  the  old 
fellow  and  myself  and  covering 
every  square  inch  of  the  room 
were  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  most 
beautiful  old  faded  hooked  rugs 
that  you  can  imagine.  Picture 
my  delight  at  such  a  successful 
opening  for  an  antiqueing  trip. 

W  e  lay  at  anchor  for  three 
days  and  then,  with  a  fair  wind, 
made  a  quick  run  to  another 
small  village,  as  quaint,  as  hos- 
pitable, and  as  far  from  all  auto- 
mobile roads  as  the  first,  and 
equally  full  of  delightful  an- 
tiques. 

This  was  the  real  secret  of  our  success: 
the  stopping  at  the  small  places  that,  on 
account  of  their  being  so  inaccessible,  had  not 
already  been  searched  through  and  through 
by  some  twentieth  century  knight  or  lady, 
astride  a  Ford  or  Rolls,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Then,  too,  we  found  that  the  good  ship, 
being  a  sturdy  and  well  found  craft,  was  more 
than  a  sufficient  introduction  in  each  place 
we  visited  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  opening 
wedge. 

Now  the  New  Englander  is  proud  of  his 
ancestry.  His  family  for  many  years  has 
probably  owned  and  tilled  the  soil  of  his  farm. 
He  bows  the  knee  to  no  mortal  and  the  one 
thing  he  resents  above  all  is  an  air  of  patron- 
age. And  why  shouldn't  he?  Self  sufficient, 
independent,  and  earning  a  good  living,  he  is 
master  of  all  he  surveys.  Why  should  he 
envy  any  man?  To  own  a  picturesque  little 
home  site  sloping  down  to  a  small  land-locked 
harbor,  and  in  that  harbor  a  sturdy  little 
fishing  boat  painted  perhaps  a  bright  green 
or  some  other  gay  color,  does  not  seem  the 
worst  sort  of  existence  after  all. 

And    the    cottages   themselves — fireplaces 


that  would  take  the  largest  piece  of  driftwood 
without  chopping;  floors  carpeted  with  old 
sails  that  have  been  painted  and  repainted 
with  many  coats  of  cheerful  yellow  paint, 
and  over  that  a  multitude  of  old  hooked  rugs; 
walls  hung  with  Currier  &  Ives  and  other  old 
American  prints;  what-nots  filled  with  strange 
little  Staffordshire  figures,  presents  from  re- 
turning sailors  of  long  ago,  with  perhaps  a 
stately  Liverpool  bowl  in  a  place  of  honor,  and 
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The  sturdy  thirty-six-foot  ketch  Cynosure,  in  which 
the  author  conducted  his  search  for  antiques 


always  one  or  more  fine  old  ship  models,  with 
the  equally  fine  old  yarn  about  the  same  that 
the  man  of  the  house  will  spin  if  you  have  time 
to  sit  and  listen. 

"  But  didn't  you  have  trouble  in  getting 
them  to  part  with  their  rugs?"  is  a  question 
I  have  often  been  asked.  Yes,  I  often  did,  and 
there  are  many  beauties  that  will  require  other 
trips,  other  visits,  and  other  exchanges  of 
courtesies  before  I  can  secure  them.  But 
on  the  other  hand  a  rug  that  is  really  very  old 
does  not  exactly  appeal  to  a  thrifty  housewife 
who  likes  to  feel  that  everything  about  her  will 
last  almost  as  long  as  the  stanch  cottage  itself. 

1  hen,  too,  these  good  people  have  the 
customary  love  of  barter.  To  march  into  a 
house  and  offer  a  flat  sum  for  an  antique 
would  be  entirely  too  prosaic.  There  would 
be  no  excitement,  no  feeling  that  they  had 
rather  "put  it  over  on  the  city  folks,"  and  so 
any  such  offer  would  fail  to  cause  interest. 
But  to  have  them  feel  that  after  an  hour  or  so 
of  chaffing  and  swapping  of  yarns  they  had 
induced  you  to  spend  twice  what  you  had  at 
first  intended  is  a  victory  beside  which  the 
loss  of  some  heirloom  is  as  nothing. 


Cruising  up  along  the  coast,  stopping  at 
every  likely  looking  village,  and  all  the  time 
filling  the  hold  with  a  choice  lot  of  antiques, 
we  finally  got  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the 
forty  foot  or  more  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides 
gave  us  no  end  of  excitement.  One  place 
where  we  dropped  anchor  for  an  hour  became,  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  a  roaring  rapids  with  the 
water  dashing  over  and  past  big  boulders  at 
least  twenty  feet  high.  The  pleasant  days, 
however,  easily  outnumbered  the 
unpleasant  ones.  The  coast 
abounds  in  small  harbors,  in  any 
one  of  which  a  reasonable  soul 
could  be  happy  for  a  longer  time 
by  far  than  we  could  stop. 

Of  the  various  antiques  that 
we  found,  ship  models  were  the 
most  difficult  to  handle  and  I 
had  several  beautiful  ones  ruined 
in  some  heavy  weather  we  en- 
countered off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
We  saw  a  lot  of  fine  old  pewter, 
and  obtained  a  few  pieces  and 
quite  a  number  of  grandfather 
clocks,  some  with  brass  faces 
covered  with  strange  carvings, 
that  we  did  not  have  room  for. 
I  did  take  a  chance  with  a  large 
bowl,  the  sides  bearing  dashing 
pictures  of  sailing  vessels  along 
with  verses,  free  both  in  subject 
and  in  meter.  It  met,  alas,  with 
a  sad  fate,  and  though  I  sold  the 
pieces  to  a  dealer  for  five  dollars 
I  cannot  even  now  think  of  the 
loss  with  composure. 

Another  find  that  came  to  a 
better  end  was  a  small  cradle  that 
had  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
mahogany,  and  a  hood  in  which 
fl  children's  profiles  were  carved 

IHHK  covered  one  end.  We  also  col- 
^^^^Hj  lected  a  few  other  things,  such  as 
>»,.  six  luster  pitchers,  and  a  lacquer 

table  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl, 
^^BKB        DUt  we  devoted  most  of  our  time 
JBM        to  getting  rugs,  in  which  enter- 

prise  we  were  very  successful. 
»efij  The  designs  on  these  rugs 
b£M|       caused  many  a  discussion  as  to 
their  source.    In  many  cases  the 
motif  was  taken  from  some  old 
bit  of  china — perhaps  an  old  tea 
  pot  or  the  border  of  a  blue  plat- 
ter; in  others  it  seemed  as  if  the 
good  housewife   had  simply 
looked  out  at  her  old-fashioned 
garden   and   just   let   her   imagination  run 
wild,  so  covered  were  they  with  flowers  in 
profusion  —  naive,    spontaneous    clusters  or 
quaint,  prim  little  bouquets.    One  little  rug 
contained    the    words    "From    your  dear 
Mother"  in  a  scroll,  and  was  so  old  that  no  one 
in  the  family  knew  who  had  made  it.  Another 
said  "Come  in",  and  in  several  the  makers 
had  hooked  their  initials  and  those  of  members 
of  the  family. 

We  also  got  some  "Welcome"  rugs,  those 
quaint  half-circles  that  are  almost  always  to  be 
found  to  greet  you  directly  the  front  door  is 
swung  open.  Some  of  these  had  full  rigged 
ships  or  old  whaling  barques  with  every  sail 
set  to  catch  what  must  have  been  a  terrific 
gale,  while  around  the  border  was  a  procession 
of  whales  snapping  at  each  other's  tails. 

And  large  rugs,  rugs  that  would  cover  the 
floor  of  a  room — what  a  find  that  was  when 
we  unexpectedly  came  upon  one  of  these! 

And  so  we  found  that  the  days,  though  long, 
passed  all  too  quickly,  and  we  were  forced 
at  last  to  start  for  home  with  very  little  room 
on  board  for  the  crew  and  even  less  for  the 
captain. 
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At  \\ hitestone,  Lang  Island 


Dwight  James  Baum.  Architect 


Photographs  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 


Like  all  the  houses  designed  by  Mr.  Baum,  this  one  is  distinguished  by  a  thoroughness  of  treatment  which  gives  added  character  to  mass  and  detail.  The 
beauty  of  Tudor  architecture,  like  that  of  Romanesque,  lies  in  the  handling  of  such  elements  as  the  masonry,  the  timbering,  and  the  carved  stonework.  Notice 
here  the  laying  of  the  brick '  nogging  between  the  beams,  the  carefully  designed  columns  and  the  unobtrusive  yet  decorative  placing  of  the  half-timbering 
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Such  bricklaying  as  this  must  delight  the  eyes 
of  architects  and  builders  the  world  over.  It 
is  so  crisp  and  yet  not  hard,  nor  mechanical 


The  house  stands  directly  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  whose  waters  are  seen  in  tht  foreground. 
At  the  left  is  the  garage.  The  first  half-timbered  gable  is  over  the  breakfast  room,  the  next  covers 
the  dining  room,  and  the  third  is  over  the  big  music  room.    Between  the  latter  two  is  the  living  room 
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Another  detail  to  show  the  careful  design  of  the  ma- 
sonry and  half-timber  work.  Against  the  window 
panes  are  set  some  of  the  lead  figures  shown  on  page  74 


The  entrance  side  of  the  house,  showing  the  garage  at  the  right  and  the  entrance  doorway 
at  the  left.  Wildflower  is  named  after  the  play  which  Mr.  Hammerstein  produced  so 
successfully  last  year.   On  pages  74  and  75  are  shown  further  window  details  of  the  house 
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Scott  Williams 

Craftsman 


LEAD  FIGURES  CUT  FOR 
THE  RESIDENCE  OF 
ARTHUR  HAMMERSTEIN, 
ESQ.,  AT  WHITESTONE, 
LONG  ISLAND 


New  Window 


Decorations 


THESE  FIGURES  A  HE  CUT  OUT  OF  LEAD,  THEN 
COLORED  WITH  OIL  PAINT,  AND  CEMENTED 
TO  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  WINDOW  PANES,  FORM- 
ING SILHOUETTES  BY  DAY  AND  PICTURES 
BY  NIGHT.  Til  HUE  ARE  TWENTY-NINE  PAN- 
ELS IN  ALL,  MANY  REPRESENTING  CHARAC- 
TERS FROM  THE  OPERETTA  "WILDFLOWER", 
FOR  WHICH  THE  ESTATE  WAS  NAMED 


Dwight  James  Baum 

A  rchitcct 


What's  in  r 


By  Julie 


a  Name? 

Brown 


If  clothes  make  the  man,  in  this  case  signatures  certainly 
Hitchcock.  Jr.,  Helen  Wills,  Babe  Ruth,  Aileen  Riggin. 


make  the  champion.  Included  in  the  above  are  Thomas 
Gene  Tunney,  and  Glenna  Collett.    Can  you  find  them? 


&  Christmas  g>torj> 

STofjan  Jfabrtcuia 

Mustrationg  bp  3>eannette  JJlmimctb 


"Gaaike  ....  allowed  him  to  put  his  coat  around 
her,  and  settled  herself  in  one  of  the  belfry  windows" 


DURING  the  last  few  days  before 
Christmas  the  Devil  could  stand  it 
no  longer — even  the  patience  of 
Satan  comes  to  an  end  at  last.  "I 
will  get  hold  of  that  bell,"  he  exclaimed  grimly, 
as,  blue  with  the  cold,  he  sat  on  a  branch  of 
his  hollow  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  hoar- 
frosted  marsh,  which  since  long  had  borne 
his  name.  And  with  suppressed  wrath  he 
listened  to  the  clear  strokes  which  wandered 
like  friendly  messengers  across  the  dark,  lonely 
fields. 

"Not  a  soul  captured  for  three  days!  Such 
a  thing  as  that  could  happen  to  one  only  at 
Christmas-time!  And  I  ask  myself,  what  is 
to  be  the  end  of  it?  I  dare  not  show  my  face 
at  home  any  more;  my  mother  actually  asked 
me  yesterday  if  I  could  not  even  bring  home 
the  soul  of  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  want  of  something 
better,  so  that  the  fire  of  hell  would  not  be 
burning  altogether  for  nothing.  The  deuce! 
It  is  hard  for  a  devil  to  have  to  swallow  that 
from  his  own  flesh-and-blood  mother!"  and 
Satan  drearily  blew  his  bony,  half-frozen 
fingers  to  warm  them.  "And  what  is  to  blame 
for  all  this?  That  cursed  bell,  with  its  ever- 
lasting ding-dong,  ding-dong;  it  makes  the 
people  so  syrupy  and  sloppy  that  they  won't 
listen  to  a  single  decent  word  of  a  devil.  If 
I  could  only  manage  to  silence  that  bell  I 
should  be  able  to  rake  in  souls  like  apples 
after  an  autumn  storm.  The  devil!  I  must 
and  I  will  get  that  bell  into  my  power.  But 
how?  That  young  bell-ringer  is  virtue 
personified;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
him!"  Thus  groused  our  friend  the  Devil. 
The  bell  ding-donged  on;  in  the  little  town 
yonder  the  people  trimmed  their  Christmas 
trees;  the  children  went  'round  with  the  rum- 
bling-pot, and  the  pigs  and  geese  screamed, 
full  of  dark  forebodings.  When  twilight  spun 
her  gray  cloths  over  the  white  fields,  the  Devil 
suddenly  bounced  down  out  of  his  hollow  tree 
on  to  the  hard-frozen  ground.  "I  know,"  he 
cried,  "  cherchez  la  femmc"  From  pure 
pleasure  he  slapped  his  trousers  and  ran  with 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  little  town,  straight 
toward  the  gateway. 

When  Gaaike  entered  her  bedroom  that 
evening  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  she  found  a 
big  white  letter  stuck  in  the  frame  of  her  look- 
ing-glass. How  did  it  get  there?  Whatever 
did  it  mean?  She  gently  took  hold  of  it,  and 
read  the  superscription — "To  Gaaike."  Yes, 
there  it  was.  Well,  I  never!  Such  a  beautiful 
letter  as  that  Gaaike  had   never  received. 


Once  more  she  read  the  ad- 
dress, then  she  looked  at  the 
back  of  the  envelope — a  seal 
with  arms!  All  at  once  a 
thought  struck  her;  a  thought 
so  foolish,  so  impossible,  that 
it  made  her  go  red  and  white 
in  turn.  With  unsteady  step 
she  went  to  the  door,  bolted  it, 
hung,  for  greater  security,  a 
A  towel  over  the   keyhole,  and 

then  went  back  with  her  letter 
and  sat  down,  on  the  edge  of 
her    little    white    bed.  She 
BL  drew  the  candle  toward  her 

Y //\  to  examine  the  seal,  but  her 

little  hand  trembled  so  she 
could  not  distinguish  it.  A- 
cross  the  field  ran  a  bar,  at 
one  side  there  was  something 
drawn;  a  goat's  hoof,  or  something  of  that 
sort — but  then  everything  swam  before 
Gaaike's  eyes,  and  with  trembling  fingers  she 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  unfolded  the  white 
paper.  Through  the  mist  in  front  of  her  eyes 
she  read  the  contents: 

"Dear  Gaaike, — An  earl  wants  to  make 


you  his  countess.  \\  atch  for  him  faithfully 
m  the  bell  tower;  your  patience  will  be 
rewarded. — Beelzebub." 

Gaaike  lay  back  on  her  bed,  the  letter  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  and  shut  her  eyes. 

A  countess  .  .  .  she  ...  a  coun- 
tess! 

And  she  let  everything  that  had  happened  to 
her  at  that  time  pass  before  her  bewildered 
thoughts.  It  was  a  year  ago,  on  an  evening 
near  Christmas,  a  coach  had  stopped  in  front 
of  her  father's  inn;  a  grand  gentleman  had 
stepped  out  of  it,  and  asked  for  a  room  for  the 
night.  She  had  waited  on  him  next  morning, 
because  he  was  such  an  honored  guest;  he 
had  looked  at  her  kindly,  had  called  her  "little 
countess,"  and  had  kissed  her  hand  when  he 
again  mounted  his  coach.  She  still  felt  how 
she  had  blushed.  ...  In  the  night  that 
followed  she  had  had  a  wonderful  dream;  the 
stranger  had  returned  and  taken  her  as  his 
bride  to  his  castle  .  .  .  far,  far  away. 
There  she  had  received  a  countess's  coronet 
and  long  veils,  pages  had  carried  her  train  and 
held  her  stirrup  when  she  rode  out  together 
with  the  earl  .  .  .  and  now!  The  letter 
was  signed  "Beelzebub."    What  a  beautiful 


"The  bridesmaids  came  and  put  the  veil  on  Gaaike" 
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name!  She  had  never  heard  it  before.  Was 
it  the  earl's  own  name,  or  would  it  be  one  of 
his  friend's?    Gaaike  covered  the  letter  with 

kisses. 

Hush!  .  .  .  Was  that  someone  laugh- 
ing there?  Frightened,  Gaaike  rose  up,  and, 
with  trembling  fingers,  hid  the  letter  in  her 
bodice.  Not  a  sound  .  .  .  she  heard 
nothing.  It  must  have  been  the  wind  in  the 
chimney. 

Gaaike  hecame  sad  and  silent,  a  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek  and  fell  on  her  red  neckerchief. 
But  she  comforted  herself  again.  The  earl 
would  not  be  angry  with  her  because  she  had 
no  countess's  clothes — he  would  surely  under- 
stand that!  Who  knows,  perhaps  he  would 
bring  a  wedding-dress  for  her  with  him!  A 
wedding-dress  of  white  silk  and  lace.    .    .  . 

She  would  go  up  to  the  tower  to-morrow  to 
watch  for  him  as  it  said  in  the  letter.  Hans, 
the  bell-ringer  would  give  her  the  key;  he  was 
always  so  timid  and  shy,  and  got  red  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  if  she  only  looked  at  him. 
For  a  moment  Gaaike's  thoughts  stood  still. 
Her  friends  said  that  Hans  was  in  love  with  her 
— and  really  .  .  .  now  that  Gaaike  came 
to  think  of  it  .  .  .  the  good  fellow!  He 
would  certainly  help  her  and  give  her  the  key 
of  the  tower! 

Gaaike  took  out  the  letter  again  and  re-read 
it:  "an  earl  wants  to  make  you  his 
countess" — there  it  stood.  Red  ink  on 
white  paper.  The  letter  pressed  to 
her  heart,  Gaaike  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
She  sobbed  just  once  again  in  her 
dreams,  under  the  overpowering  hap- 
piness that  had  fallen  upon  her. 

She  had  forgotten  to  blow  out  the 
candle.  At  midnight  the  Devil  came 
out  of  the  chimney  and  looked,  wich  a 
mocking  expression  on  his  pale  face, 
at  the  sleeping  girl.  She  moved  rest- 
lessly in  her  sleep,  seemed  about  to 
awake.  Then  Satan  blew  out  the 
candle  quickly,  dived  nimbly  away 
into  the  chimney,  jumped  out  up 
above  from  roof  to  roof,  climbed,  after 
just  frightening  the  night  watchman 
into  fits,  over  the  outer  wall,  and 
tucked  himself  up  warmly  in  his  hol- 
low tree. 

"My  little  plan  is  suc- 
ceeding," he  murmured  com- 
placently. "To-morrow  she 
will  go  into  the  tower  to  look 
out  for  her  earl.  .  .  Hans 
will  be  jealous,  and  with  any- 
one who  is  jealous  the  Devil 


Country  Hilt 

But  hush!  A  creaking  on  the  stairs.  Who 
could  that  be?  A  girl's  step!  Hans  felt  his 
heartbeat.  It  was  surely  not  true!  It  could 
not  be  really  true.  ... 

"Gaaike!" 

"Hans!" 

"What  have  you  come  here  for,  Gaaike?" 

"The  door  of  the  tower  stairs  stood  open! 
Then  I  thought  to  myself,  I  also  will  for  once 
go  and  look  across  the  fields — just  like  HansJ 
But  what  a  lot  of  stairs!    Oh  dear,  dear  !" 

"Here,  Gaaike,  take  my  coat— it  is  cold. 

"And  what  about  yourself?" 

"I  am  used  to  sitting  up  here  in  the  tower 
— I  sit  here  all  day  long." 

The  girl  allowed  him  to  put  his  coat  around 
her,  and  settled  herself  in  one  of  the  belfry 
windows;  she  leant  out  a  little,  but  drew  her 
head  back,  startled.  "How  high  it  is  up 
here.  Don't  you  get  giddy  when  you  look 
down?" 


play 


an   easy  game 


Then  he  dropped  off  to  sleep 
and  dreamt  of  a  hell  full  of 
souls. 


LJANS  sat,  lonely,  in  his 
A  belfry  tower  and  gazed  at 
the  broad  fields  and  the  ruddy 
snow  clouds,  which  gathered 
in  the  north.  Look — now  the  setting  sun  shone 
on  them  and  turned  them  to  gold.  That  one 
over  there  was  a  castle  with  strong  towers; 
next  to  it  lay  a  grotto;  there  hovered  a  big 
eagle;  there  hung  a  bell  in  the  air;  there  the 
figure  of  a  woman.  It  all  came  to  Hans  floating 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  still  there  con- 
tinued to  appear  fresh  wonders  on  the  horizon. 

What  would  Gaaike  be  doing  now?  Hans 
had  seen  her  pass  yesterday.  He  had  not  had 
the  sense  to  greet  her,  and  had  fled  into  his 
tower — there  he  came  to  rest,  and  sought  her 
back  in  the  clouds.  He  knew  all  of  them — 
that  cloud  that  came  along  there,  the  knight  on 
that  dark  horse — he  had  seen  him  yesterday, 
too;  he  must  surely  be  looking  for  that  castle 
which  was  floating  away  in  front  of  him. 
That  big  dragon  over  there  with  its  seven 
heads  always  roved  restlessly  round;  but 
already  the  princess  had  been  snatched  from 
him,  and  fled  yonder  in  the  distance  with  her 
deliverer.  .  .  .  Look,  now  the  sun  was 
setting.    Good-bye    sun    until  to-morrow! 


The  boy  looked  at  her  tenderly,  and  said 
gently,  "No,  Gaaike;  I  feel  giddy  sometimes 
just  when  I  am  down,  then  I  take  refuge  in 
my  tower,  and  there  it  gets  better." 

"How  foolish!" 

"I  feel  so  free  up  here,  Gaaike,  and  I  am 
never  alone." 

"Who  is  here  with  you,  then?" 

"My  bell.  I  look  over  the  fields  and  think, 
and  I  tell  my  thoughts  to  my  bell." 

"And  what  do  you  think  about  as  you  sit 
here?" 

"What  do  I  think  about?"  The  bey  looked 
at  her  with  burning  eyes. 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes.  Outside 
twilight  fell.  All  over  the  north  the  snow- 
clouds  gathered.  "It  is  going  to  snow,"  she 
said.  The  boy  nodded.  "We  are  going  to 
have  a  white  Christmas." 
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"Will  the  church  be  so  beautifully  lighted  up 
again,  Hans?    Just  like  last  Christmas?" 

"Much  more  beautifully!  Candles  will 
be  burnt  in  front  of  all  the  statues.  And  we 
shall  peal  the  bell  until  Father  Christmas  him- 
self arrives." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Father  Christmas, 
Hans?" 

"Certainly — only  yesterday!  He  is  wan- 
dering 'round  the  fields  now,  setting  all  the 
fallen  pine  trees  up  straight.  If  he  finds  a 
scraggy,  crookedly  grown  tree,  he  hides  a 
piece  of  gold  under  it  as  a  consolation  to  those 
who  can't  find  any  more  nice  Christmas  trees. 
He  even  waved  to  me  yesterday  evening  with 
his  lantern.  'I  see  you  there,  Graybeard,'  I 
thought." 

"You  can  see  a  long  way  from  up  here," 
mused  the  girl,  and  let  her  glance  wander. 
"You  can  see  the  whole  world  from  here," 
said  the  boy.    "Look — from  over  there,  in 
the  Devil's  Marsh,  the  sun  rose  this  morn- 
ing.   Sometimes  I  see  you  go  out — then  I 
follow  you  with  my  eyes  till  you  come  to  the 
wood — there    you  dis- 
appear under  the  trees 
and  I  can  see  you  no 
longer.    And    then  I 
think.    .    .  ." 

The  young  girl  looked 
at  him. 

"Then  I  think — then 
I  think  .  .  .  there 
goes  a  little  princess." 

"Why  do  you  think 
me  a  little  princess?" 

"I  don't  know.  Per- 
haps— because    you  al- 
ways carry  your  little 
gh,  Gaaike." 

ooked  pensively  at  her  little  hands, 
ted  in  her  lap.  "Someone  once 
ed  me  .  .  .  'little  countess,'" 
ftly. 

"Who  called  you  that?"  asked  the  boy 
quickly  and  excitedly.  "Not  that  stranger 
surely,  who    .    .  ." 

The  girl  looked  at  the  boy,  surprised — then 
she  blushed  and  bent  her  head. 

"Do  you  believe — do  you  believe  that  I 
could  ever  possibly  become  a  lady,  Hans?" 

The  boy  turned  his  look  away.  "I  don't 
know  if  you  could  become  a  lady,"  he  said 
softly,  speaking  with  difficulty.  "I  have 
never  seen  any  ladies." 

Both  were  silent.  The  girl  looked  at  the 
boy  again,  kindly,  and  a  little  pitifully. 
"Old  silly!"  she  said  then.  "We  all  know 
you  so  little,  you  are  always  sitting  up  here 
in  your  tower.  How  did  you  really  come  to 
be  a  bell-ringer?" 

"That  came  of  itself,"  answered  the  boy. 
"I  loved  my  bell  before  ever  I  had  seen  it. 
We  lived  in  the  country,  and  in  the  winter  it 
was  so  very  quiet  in  the  fields;  we  heard  noth- 
ing but,  twice  a  day,  the  clear  strokes  of 
the  bell.  When  I  tramped  through  the  woods 
with  my  little  brothers  I  always  stood  still  to 
listen  to  them.  My  mother  fell  ill — it  was 
very  quiet  in  the  house  then,  too.  When  the 
vesper  bell  rang  we  sat  silently  at  table,  and 
the  bell  there  in  the  distance  called  to  us: 
'Keep  courage!  Keep  courage!'  When 
mother  died  .  .  .  the  bell  rang  for  her 
alone.  .  .  ."  Hans  stopped  a  moment, 
looked  outside.  "On  that  day  I  asked  my 
father  if  I  might  go  with  him  one  day  to  the 
town  to  see  the  bell.  He  promised  I  should, 
and  when  spring  came  I  was  allowed,  one 
Sunday  morning,  to  put  on  my  best  suit, 
and  father  took  me  with  him  by  the  hand. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  day!  The  old 
gray  bell-ringer  looked  at  me  so  kindly  over  his 
spectacles,  and  then  went  in  front  of  us  with  a 
big  bunch  of  keys,  up  into  the  tower.  I  was 
very  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  bell 
was  rung  by  a  person.  I  had  always  thought 
that  some  angel  or  other  from  heaven  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  by  ringing  the  bell, 
that  it  was  Sunday  or  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day!    'Stay  up  here,'  said  the  little  gray  man 
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^[renck  £Sucolics  told  in  piciurei 

cfive  this^Joile  de^ouy  its  (eighteenth  Centum  charm 


*~v.'- 


Peasant  life  in  18th  Century  France  should  have  been  a  pleasant 
affair,  from  the  pictures  of  it  we  find  in  these  delightful  toiles 


/I  PEASANT  woman  rubs  out  her  clothes 
on  a  rock  beside  a  water-mill  .  .  .  two 
men  gather  in  their  nets  after  the  day's 
catch  ...  a  boy  bends  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  sheaf  of  wheat  ...  a  man  fishes,  idly  re- 
clining on  a  mossy  rock,  while  a  girl  and  a 
dog  sit  quietly  beside  him. 

These  delightful  scenes  of  rural  France 
give  this  toile  de  Jouy  an  antique  air,  quite 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  by  the  famous 
J.  B.  Huet  himself,  back  in  the  18th  century. 

They  are  developed  on  a  cream  back- 
ground in  rouge,  dull  blue,  mauve,  or  sepia — 
all  characteristic  toile  de  Jouy  tones. 

Toiles  de  Jouy,  with  their  little  rural  or 


historical  scenes  printed  in  a  single  clear 
color  on  a  neutral  background,  make  delight- 
ful draperies  or  slip  covers.  They  may  be  used 
for  bedspreads  or  wall  coverings,  as  well.  And 
since  they  lend  themselves  to  the  decorative 
schemes  of  widely  varied  types  of  interiors 
— living-rooms,  bedrooms,  dining-rooms,  sun 
rooms, children's  rooms, libraries— these  toiles 
have  a  large  and  ever-increasing  following. 

Ask  your  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the 
decorating  service  of  your  department  store 
to  show  you  this  Schumacher  toile  de  Jouy. 
He  can  also  show  you  other  fine  Schumacher 
drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics  suitable  for 
furnishings  of  every  period — lovely  brocades, 


damasks,  brocatelles,  velvets,  tapestries, 
chintzes,  linens,  satins  and  taffetas. 

"Your  Home  and 

the  Interior  Decorator" 

FABRICS  such  as  these  can  give  your  home  real 
distinction  and  charm,  if  rightly  used.  How  you 
can,  without  additional  expense,  have  the  professional 
services  of  an  interior  decorator  for  your  furnishing 
problems  is  explained  in  the  booklet  we  have  prepared, 
"Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

Attractively  and  richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  D-12,  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only, of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 
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with  his  clanging  bunch  of  keys.  'I  must 
ring  for  service;  then  you  can  hear  it  for  once 
close  by.'  And  he  went  down  with  the  keys. 
We  waited  up  there.  'Look,'  said  my  father, 
'over  there,  behind  that  wood  lies  our  house. 
Don't  you  see  the  roof  glistening  in  the  sun- 
shiner  And  there  on  that  side  is  mother's 
grave;  those  poplar  trees  are  in  the  church- 
yard. And  there,  far  away  lies  the  sea,  full 
of  shells  and  pearls.  And  that  way  lives  the 
king;  his  tQwn  has  a  hundred  silver  gates  and 
a  tower  of  beaten  gold,  and  there  in  the  east 
lies  the  land  of  the  Chinese  and  Moors. 
.  .  .'  Then  the  bell-axle  began  to  turn, 
the  clapper  struck  against  the  metal,  and  it 
boomed  in  our  ears.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
though  the  angels  were  carrying  me  into 
Heaven.  Down  below  in  the  Market  Place 
the  people  flocked  together;  my  father  pointed 
them  out  to  me,  but  I  saw  everything  through 
a  mist.  'Father,'  I  whispered,  'I  want  to  be 
a  bell-ringer!'  My  father  laughed,  and 
afterward  he  told  the  old  bell-ringer  what  I 
had  said;  but  he  did  not  laugh.  He  took  me 
on  his  knee  and  again  looked  over  his  spec- 
tacles straight  into  my  eyes,  this  time  very 
long  and  very  earnestly.  'A  bell-ringer 
must  love  his  bell,  my  boy,'  he  said.  'A  real 
bell-ringer  must  let  nothing  go  above  his  bell!' 
I  nodded,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. 
Then  he  put  me  down  and  sighed.  Later 
on  he  said  to  my  father,  '  I  am  getting  old 
.  .  .  three  times  he  said  it.  Well,  Gaaike 
.    .    .    that's  how  I  became  a  bell-ringer!" 

The  girl  looked  at  the  boy  meditatively. 
"I  have  often  listened  to  the  bell,  too,"  she 
said,  lost  in  thought.  And  then  again  she 
looked  out.  In  astonishment  she  gripped 
the  boy  by  the  arm.  "Hans!  That  light 
down  there!    Isn't  it  a  coach?" 

THE  boy  leaned  quickly  out  of  the  window, 
but  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  "Why 
no,  Gaaike!  That  is  the  miller's  cart.  It 
comes  in  at  the  gate  every  evening  at  this 
hour.  Whatever  made  you  think  that  .  .  . 
a  coach!    Whose  coach  could  it  be?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl,  still  stam- 
mering. "I  thought  it  was  a  coach  .  .  . 
belonging  to  ...  to  Father  Christmas, 
perhaps." 

"He  hasn't  a  coach,"  said  the  boy.  "He 
walks  softly  and  quite  alone  from  village  to 
village  and  from  town  to  town.  Only  in  the 
king's  town  is  he  fetched  in  on  a  horse." 

"Oh!    And  where  does  he  go  in  summer?" 

"In  the  summer  he  stays  with  King  \\  inter 
and  Jack  Frost  in  Heaven,  and  then  they  all 
three  complain  that  it  is  so  warm." 

The  girl  laughed.  But  when  she  became 
quiet  again  and  looked  thoughtfully  out. 
.  .  .  "They  said  that  he  lived  in  a  big  castle 
and  owned  broad  lands  and  many  coaches" 
.    she  said  suddenly  as  if  to  herself. 

"Who?"  asked  the  boy.  "Father  Christ- 
mas?" 

The  girl  started.    "No    .  yes,  all 

the  same,  Father  .  .  .  Father  Christ- 
mas       .  ." 

WHATEVER  made  them  say  that?"  said 
the  boy.    "What  would  Father  Christ- 
mas do  with  a  castle  and  coaches  and  property  ? 
He  doesn't  care  a  bit  about  things  like  that." 
Once  again  the  girl  gripped  him  by  the  arm. 
"Hans,  Hans,  that  light  there — that  blue 
light — that  is    .    .  ." 

The  boy  turned  pale.  "A  coach  .  .  .  !" 
he  stammered.  "A  coach  with  two  black 
horses!" 

"I  must  go,"  panted  the  girl,  "I  must  go 
.  .  .  it  is  already  so  late  .  .  .  they 
will  be  expecting  me  at  home.  Hans  .  .  . 
good-bye,  Hans    .    .  ." 

"Gaaike!"  entreated  the  boy.  But  the  girl 
sped  down  the  stairs  with  quick  steps  and  left 
poor  Hans  standing  disconsolately  alone. 

Suddenly — what  was  that  behind  him? 
What  rustled  there?  WTith  a  cry  of  fright 
Hans  turned  round.  There  stood  the  Devil — 
tall,  pale,  grinning.  "Don't  be  frightened," 
said  Satan.    "I  have  come  to  help  you." 
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WHO  are  you?  "stammered  Hans.  "What 
are  you  looking  for  here?" 
The  Devil  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips.  "Ssh! 
I  just  want  to  show  you  something.  And 
whilst  Hans  watched  in  boundless  astonish- 
ment, the  Devil  conjured  out  of  the  moonlight 
a  magnificent  gold-embroidered  mantle,  with 
big  rubies  for  buttons  and  a  collar  lined  with 
costly  fur. 

"Here,  my  young  friend,  throw  this  mantle 
over  your  shoulders.  How  will  it  suit  you? 
And  this  hat!  Doesn't  it  go  well  with  it? 
Look  at  the  white  ostrich  feathers!  And 
that  stone  is  a  real  diamond!  And  look!  A 
dagger  with  a  golden  hilt;  the  sheath  is  inlaid 
with  the  costliest  mother-o'-pearl  that  the 
sea  ever  created!  And  these  boots  with  silver 
buckles  and  satin  bows!  Just  put  them  all 
on  and  look  at  yourself  in  this  mirror.  Put 
on  these  gloves,  too — gloves  of  chamois 
leather,  finer  than  even  the  king  himself  wears. 
Won't  you  look  like  a  real  nobleman  in  all 
this?" 

"What  does  your  coming  here,  mean?" 
asked  the  boy  with  difficulty,  averting  his 
eyes  from  all  the  beauties  that  the  Devil 
temptingly  held  before  him.  "How  do  you 
come  by  your  magic?  Are  you,  perhaps 
.    .    .  Satan?" 

"And  if  I  were?"  asked  the  Devil,  humble 
as  ever  a  devil  can  be.  "You  surely  see  that 
I  come  to  you  with  good  intentions!  I  am 
sorry  for  you  because  your  little  lady-love 
scorns  you.  I  say!  .  .  .  What  would 
you  think  of  it  if  I  presented  you  with  that 
coach  outside  there?  And  a  castle  to  boot, 
and  lands,  and    .    .  ." 

"Get  out  of  this,"  panted  the  boy;  "get  out 
of  this  with  your  diabolical  treasures!" 

"How  suspicious  we  are!"  sighed  the  Devil. 
"Well,  I  will  show  you  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.    You  will  be  sure  to  yield  to  that." 

"I  won't  look  at  it,"  cried  the  boy,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The  Devil 
grinned,  then  he  conjured  out  of  the  moonlight 
a  woman's  dress,  more  beautiful  than  any 
earthly  eye  had  ever  beheld.  There  was  upon 
it,  embroidered  in  opals,  a  countess's  coronet, 
and  in  the  blue  light  that  fell  through  one  of 
the  belfry  windows  it  glittered  with  emeralds 
and  pearls.  The  Devi!  waited  until  the  boy 
should  open  his  eyes,  and  rocked  the  dress 
gently  in  the  moonlight,  so  that  it  sparkled 
in  a  thousand  colors. 

NOW,  my  boy,"  he  asked,  "do  you  nor  see 
the  shimmer  through  your  closed  eyelids? 
You  will  never  in  your  life  see  anything  so 
beautiful  again.  I  will  count  three.  If  you 
have  not  opened  your  eyes  by  then,  I  shall 
take  it  away  for  ever!" 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  the  boy,  after  an 
inward  struggle. 

"A  dress,"  answered  the  Devil;  "a  coun- 
tess's robe!" 

"For  Gaaike?"  stammered  the  boy,  and 
took  his  hands  down  from  his  eyes.  \\  hat  he 
saw  made  him  giddy.  "Give  it  here,"  he 
panted,  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 

The  pale  face  of  the  Devil  beamed  with 
satisfaction.  "It  is  yours  ...  on  one 
slight  condition." 

"That  doesn't  matter.  Give  the  dress 
here!" 

"Think  it  well  over,"  said  Satan.  "I  ask 
the  voice  of  your  bell  for  it." 

The  boy  became  white  as  snow;  he  took  his 
head  between  his  hands,  looked  at  the  Devil 
with  sorrowful  reproach,  then  whispered, 
"The    .    .    .    voice  of  my  bell    .    .  .!" 

"Now,  you  need  not  decide  at  this  very 
moment,"  said  the  Devil,  graciously.  "Take 
all  the  things  with  you  that  I  have  offered  you; 
I  will  guard  the  bell  here,  and  until  Christmas 
evening  you  have  the  opportunity  of  exchang- 
ing them  again." 

"Till    .    .    .    till  Christmas    .    .  .?" 

"Till  Christmas.    After  then,  no  more." 

"Till  Christmas?"  stammered  the  boy. 
"All  right,  then." 

"Bravo!"  said  the  Devil.  The  boy  threw 
ofF  his  bell-ringer's  clothes,  and  with  trembling 
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hands  drew  on  the  magnificent  earl's  mantle. 
But  as  he  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  the 
clapper  fell  out  of  the  bell  and  crashed  into 
the  church  beneath.  The  boy  shrank  together 
— then  he  whispered  hastily  as  if  to  comfort 
himself.  "Till  Christmas!  Up  till  Christmas 
evening  I  may  bring  everything  back  again!" 
And  before  the  big  mirror  which  the  Devil 
held  in  front  of  him  he  dressed  himself  further. 
Now  he  looked  like  a  real  earl;  much  grander 
than  the  gentleman  of  a  year  ago. 

LISTEN  well  to  me,"  said  the  Devil;  "the 
coachman  and  the  groom  out  there  know 
no  better  than  that  you  are  a  real  earl,  and  it  is 
they  who  will  also  drive  you  to  the  castle 
which  I  have  presented  to  you.  Come  with 
me  now,  I  will  take  you  out  through  the  gate, 
then  the  gate-keeper  will  not  see  you.  Go; 
as  long  as  you  have  not  exchanged  your  clothes 
for  your  bell-ringer's  suit,  the  bell  remains 
mine,  and  after  Christmas  it  will  be  too  late 
to  change  your  mind." 

Both  left  the  tower.  Satan  opened  the  gate 
of  the  little  town  with  a  devil's  key  and  let  the 
boy  out. 

Hans  hurried  away,  straight  to  the  light, 
there  beyond — the  costly  countess's  robe  upon 
his  arm. 

"Forward,"  he  cried  to  the  half-sleeping 
coachman  as  he  arrived  at  the  coach.  The 
groom  at  the  back  woke  up  too,  and  jumped 
off  the  coach  to  open  the  door  for  his  high-born 
master.  Hans  got  in  and  sank  luxuriously 
back  in  the  soft,  satin,  swansdown-filled 
cushions.  "Now  to  Gaaike!  How  glad  she 
will  be  with  the  dress;  how  beautiful  she  will 
look  in  it!  Gaaike.  .  .  .  Until  Christmas 
he  would  .  .  Gaaike!  Gaaike!"  It 
began  to  snow.  Hans  felt  it  by  the  soft 
rumbling  of  the  wheels. 

That  caused  a  flutter  in  the  little  town! 

GAAIKE'S  father,  the  old  inn-keeper,  did 
not  know  to  whom  he  should  tell  the  great 
news  the  very  first  of  all.  His  daughter, 
his  Gaaike,  to  marry  an  earl!  Now,  he  had 
always  thought  something  like  that  would 
happen,  and  indeed  there  were  uglier  coun- 
tesses than  his  Gaaike! 

Gaaike's  mother  chattered  even  more  still. 
She  was,  with  the  neighboring  women,  busy 
with  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  feast, 
that  was  to  take  place  at  Christmas.  Cakes 
must  be  baked,  and  pies,  and  all  sorts  of 
things;  the  whole  inn  must  be  cleaned  till  not 
a  single  spider  dared  fasten  its  web  in  it; 
then  everything  must  be  decorated  still,  and 
the  women  who  were  busy  with  broom  and 
floor-cloth  and  scrubbing-brush  would  cer- 
tainly have  got  on  faster  if  they  had  gossiped 
less  busily  about  the  earl  and  the  future 
countess. 

Gaaike  herself?  She  laughed,  cried,  and 
blushed  all  at  the  same  time,  and  examined, 
amid  tears  of  joyful  excitement,  the  countess's 
robe,  which  she  dared  not  try  on  for  fear  of 
crushing  it.  She  leant  back  in  the  arm  of  her 
bridegroom  and  asked  him  where  he  would  take 
her  when  they  were  wed.  "To  my  castle," 
said  Hans,  who  in  the  rush  of  his  happiness 
had  quite  forgotten  his  bell  and  the  Devil. 
"It  lies  far,  far  away  from  here,  but  the  coach- 
man knows  the  way!"  And,  looking  into 
Gaaike's  beaming  eyes,  himself  believing  what 
he  said,  he  told  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  in 
his  castle,  of  the  noble  ladies  who  would  wait 
upon  her,  the  young  and  beautiful  countess; 
of  the  pages  who  would  bear  her  train.  He 
told  of  garden  feasts  with  many-colored 
paper  lanterns,  of  gondola  parties  full  of 
sweet  moonshine  and  the  enchanting  music  of 
flutes  and  violins. 

BUT  when  Gaaike  was  called  away  by  her 
mother  and  he  remained  standing  alone, 
his  dream  paled.  He  became  quiet  and  sad  and 
felt  jealous  .  .  .  jealous  of  that  strange 
earl  to  whom  Gaaike  had  given  her  love. 
"She  doesn't  love  me  after  all,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  Even  though  she  has  just  kissed  me 
she  loves  the  stranger  earl,  but  not  Hans,  the 
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bell-ringer!  And  am  I  not  that  after  all?  I 
am  surely  Hans,  the  bell-ringer!  Or  .  .  . 
shall  I  remain  the  stranger  earl?  I  can  do 
that!  If  I  sell  Hans  the  bell-ringer  for  a  coach, 
for  a  castle,  for  these  clothes  .  .  .  if  I  sell 
myself  and  like  to  build  my  happiness  upon  a 
falsehood!  My  happiness  .  .  .?  But 
shall  I  not  be  jealous  all  my  life  long  of  this 
stranger  earl,  whose  clothes  I  wear,  whose 
castle  I  inhabit,  but  who  robbed  me,  Hans,  of 
my  Gaaike?" 

The  inn-keeper  came  tottering  up,  wishing 
to  drink  a  glass  of  good  wine  with  his  future 
son-in-law.  "Here's  to  your  happiness,  my 
boy!"  said  he.  "Who  would  have  thought 
that  I  should  once  upon  a  time  have  an  earl 
in  my  family!  Although  .  .  .  they  whis- 
per sometimes  that  my  great-grandmother  was 
much  wooed  by  a  baron  and  it  is  true  that  my 
late  grandfather  carried  a  proud  nose!  That 
nose — just  look  at  mine! — we  have  kept;  it 
has  become  an  heirloom!"  Sniggering,  the 
inn-keeper  clinked  glasses  with  the  boy  and 
winked,  in  token  that  the  wine  was  good. 

Well,  well,  what  a  lot  of  gossip  went  on  in 
the  little  town  that  day!  The  people  were  so 
busy  that  no  one  noticed  that  the  bell  did  not 
ring  for  vespers. 

13  UT  Hans  noticed  it.  .  .  .  He  felt  a 
weight  upon  him  as  though  he  carried  his 
whole  earl's  castle  upon  his  back,  and  his 
costly  lace  collar  threatened  to  choke  him. 

At  night,  when  everyone  slept,  restlessness 
drove  him  out  of  bed.  He  stole  downstairs 
to  the  bar.  There  was  a  light.  He  heard 
voices.  Peeping  through  the  crack  of  the 
door  he  saw  Father  Christmas,  together  with 
the  Devil,  sitting  at  a  table,  a  big  pot  of  wine 
between  them.  And  both  turned  their  heads 
to  the  door  behind  which  Hans  kept  himself 
hidden — the  Devil  with  a  grin  upon  his  face, 
Father  Christmas  sadly  reproachful.  Trem- 
bling over  his  whole  body,  Hans  hurried  back 
to  his  room,  bolted  the  door,  and  buried  his 
face  in  the  pillows. 

What  had  those  two  downstairs  to  talk 
about ; 


They  were  making  a  bet! 

"The  bell  will  be  mine  at  Christmas!" 
boasted  the  Devil. 

"Mine,"  said  Father  Christmas. 

"It  will  belong  to  me,"  cried  the  Devil;  "I 
will  put  a  hundred  souls  upon  it!" 

"Agreed,"  said  Father  Christmas.  "But 
don't  get  so  excited  that  you  arouse  them 
upstairs!  Here,  fill  up  again,  comrade;  it 
will,  perhaps,  make  you  more  reasonable!" 

Sulkily  Satan  held  up  his  mug.  Sharpie, 
the  little  man  who  so  cleverly  paints  the 
flowers  on  the  window-panes  in  winter,  but 
now,  in  the  snow,  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  do, 
watched  through  the  window  how  they  drank 
to  each  other's  health. 

*       *  * 

NEXT  day  the  peasants  came  to  the  gate 
to  ask  what  was  up  that  the  bell  had  not 
been  rung  yesterday. 

"Wasn't  the  bell  rung  yesterday?"  asked 
the  gate-keeper,  astonished.  "I  didn't  notice 
so  closely.  Well,  then  Hans  will  have  been 
so  busy  he  will  have  forgotten  it  in  the  ex- 
citement." 

"Excitement  about  what?"  asked  the 
peasants. 

"Well,  the  church  has  to  be  decorated  for 
Gaaike's  wedding." 

"Is  Gaaike  going  to  be  married?  And  is 
the  church  to  be  decorated  for  that?" 

"Yes!"  said  the  gate-keeper.  "I  will  just 
go  and  see  how  far  on  they  are;  come  along 
with  me  too,  and  on  the  way  I  will  tell  you  all 
the  ins-and-outs  of  it."  And  so  the  gate- 
keeper and  the  peasants  betook  themselves 
in  procession  to  the  church. 

There  everything  was  in  confusion.  That 
morning  under  the  bell-hole  they  had  found 
the  clapper,  which  in  some  indescribable  way 
had  fallen  (a  clapper  was  surely  riveted  fast 
in  a  bell?).  The  people  had  then  gone  off"  to 
the  little  house  of  the  bell-ringer  to  ask  Hans 
for  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  event, 
but  they  had  not  found  him.  Would  he, 
perhaps,  be  in  the  belfry?    They  were  just 


preparing  to  go  up;  the  gate-keeper  and  the 
peasants  clambered  up  with  them. 

But  when  they  got  to  the  top,  panting  and 
puffing  ...  no  Hans!  His  clothes  were 
there,  it  is  true.  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
Anything  so  puzzling  as  that  had  never  hap- 
pened in  the  little  town  before. 

HpHE  rumor  of  the  remarkable  disappear- 
ance  spread  like  running  fire.  The  people 
searched  everywhere.  .  .  Hans,  the  bell- 
ringer,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  "He  didn't 
go  out  through  the  gates  either!"  declared  the 
gate-keeper.  "I  did  not  open  them  for  him, 
and  he  couldn't  possibly  have  crept  through 
the  keyhole." 

Then  there  was  much  whispering  in  the  little 
town.  People  said  that  Hans  was  in  love  with 
Gaaike,  and  that  on  hearing  the  great  news 
perhaps  he  had.  .  .  !  Some  of  them 
wanted  to  go  and  drag  the  moat,  and  the  girls 
(amongst  whom  there  were  many  who  were 
jealous  of  Gaaike)  spoke  shame  of  her,  and 
were  glad  that  they  here  had  such  a  good 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Gaaike  herself  shook  under  the  fateful  news 
like  a  blade  in  the  wind.  She  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room  and  wept  bitterly.  Her  happiness 
had  stood  before  her  eyes  as  a  costly  vase,  and 
in  her  heart  still  quivered  the  blow  which  had 
shattered  the  vase.  When  her  mother  came 
to  her  she  sobbed  out  her  grief.  She  was  the 
guilty  one  if  Hans  were  dead!  She!  She 
could  now  imagine  no  future  happiness  for 
herself;  everything  was  now  over. 
Gaaike's  mother  joined  in  the  sobbings  to 
comfort  her  daughter.  But  she  remained  a 
sensible  woman  withal,  and  explained  to 
Gaaike  that  she  must  not  give  up  her  marriage 
with  the  earl  because  of  that.  She  had 
accepted  him;  nothing  could  be  changed  as 
regards  that,  and  there  would  not  be  an  earl 
coming  after  her  every  week,  and  the  pies  and 
the  cakes  were  all  baked  already,  and 

Under  the  weight  of  so  many  arguments 
Gaaike  bowed  her  pale  little  head  with  its  eyes 
red-wept.    But  that  night  Father  Christmas 
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tyrom  an  old  English  manor-house  came  the  lovely  time-stained  paneling  of 
this  notable  living-room,  which  depends  upon  the  rich  rug  and  upholstered 
chairs  for  color  and  homelikeness 


Hampton  Shops  decorators  use  these 
splendid  architectural  details  as  but  the 
foil  to  the  superb  furniture,  hangings, 
rugs  and  bibelots  with  which  they  en- 
rich and  embellish  the  homes  they 
design.  Each  Hampton  reproduction 
they  choose  for  a  room  must  harmonize 
with  every  other  piece— for  all  must 
be  in  perfect  proportion. 

Each  carefully  chosen  piece  of  fur- 
niture shows  unmistakably  that  com- 
plete fidelity  to  the  famous  era  it 
represents  which  marks  it  so  truly  as 
a  Hampton  Shops  reproduction.  And 
between  the  decorative  architectural 
features  and  the  furniture  itself  there 
is  splendid  harmony  of  color  and  of 
form,  the  perfect  balance  of  composi- 
tion and  of  detail  so  observable  in  all 
the  interiors  which  the  Hampton  Shops 
create  for  their  distinguished  clientele. 

Furniture   •  Deration    -  ilntiques 


IS  fast  50*  /Street,  *  -  •  f^iulfirk 


c5A  morning  room  in  satinwood  and  harmonious 
taffetas  is  pleasing  indeed,  whether  in  an  impor- 
tant country  house  or  an  apartment  on  the  Avenue 

Shops- 
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YOUR  FLOOR 


It  is  easy  now  to  have  gleam- 
ing waxed  floors  in  every 
room.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  floors  are 
old  or  new — of  wood,  lino- 
leum, tile  or  composition. 
Nor  how  the  floors  are  fin- 
ished— with  varnish,  shel- 
lac, wax  or  paint. 

Give  all  your  floors  the 
Johnson's  Wax  Electric 
Treatment.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes — there  is  no 
hard  work — no  messy  rags 
and  pails — no  stooping  or 
kneeling. 

All  you  do  is  to  spread  on 
a  thin  coat  of  Johnson's  Pol- 
ishing wax.  This  cleans  as 
it  waxes.  Then  run  this  Elec- 
tric Polisher  over  the  floor 
and  ELECTRICITY  will  do 
all  the  work — ten  times  bet- 
ter and  quicker  than  old- 
fashioned  hand  methods. 


r  rou 


for  $2  a  Day 


From  your  neighborhood  store  you  can  rent  a  Johnson's  Wax 
Electric  Floor  Polisher  for  $2.. 00  a  day.  In  just  a  short  time 
it  will  make  every  floor  a  gleaming  foundation  on  which 
your  rugs  and  furniture  will  reveal  new  charm. 

Make  an  appointment  with  your  nearest  dealer  to  rent  this 
Johnson  Electric  Floor  Polisher.  You  don't  need  to  push  it 
—  or  bear  down  on  it.  Simply  guide  it.  With  this  Electric  Po'- 
isher  you  can  wax-polish  all  your  floois  and  linoleum  in  the 
time  it  formerly  took  to  do  a  single  room. 


a 


If  you  are  seeking  a  gift  that  is  new,  out-of-the-ordinary, 
useful,  worthy  and  assuredly  welcome — you  will  find  it  in 
this  Johnson  Electric  Floor  Polisher.  Your  local  merchant 
can  furnish  a  Johnson  Electric  Floor  Polisher.  If  not,  we 
will  send  one  express  prepaid  to  any  address. 

Johnson's  Polishing  Wax 

PASTE  or  LIQUID —  CLEANS.  POLISHES.  PRESERVES  ALL  rLOOCS 


S.  C.JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  CL-12.  RACINE.  WISCONSIN 

"The  Floor  Finishing  Authorities'  ' 
Please  send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  25c  Book  which  tells  just 
how  to  treat  new  and  old  floors  of  all  kinds— soft  and  hard  wood,  lino- 
leum, rubber,  marble  or  tile. 

Name       _ 


Address  - 
City  
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stood  before  her  and  looked  at  her  with  a  gentle  smile.  "Gaaike," 
he  asked,  "which  do  you  love,  Hans  or  .  .  .  ?"  "Both,"  answered 
the  girl,  sobbing.  "But  which  the  most?"  asked  Father  Christmas. 
"The  one  as  much  as  the  other,  Father  Christmas!  The  one  as  much 
as  the  other.    ..."  _ 

"Then  everything  will  turn  out  all  right,"  assured  Father  Christmas. 
"Have  but  patience,  Gaaike!"  And  with  a  friendly  nod  the  old  gray- 
beard  disappeared. 

On  the  evening  of  Hans's  disappearance  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  big 
council  chamber;  it  must  be  settled  who  was  to  ring  the  bell  to-morrow, 
Christmas  Day.  And  when  someone  had  been  chosen,  the  newly- 
appointed  bell-ringer  hurried  up  into  the  tower  with  the  clapper  to 
repair  the  bell.  But  how  great  was  his  terror  when  he  got  up  there  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Devil!  He  rolled  right  down  the  stairs 
with  his  clapper,  and  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  go  up  again. 

Trembling  and  pale,  the  people  stood  there  together  outside  in  the  cold. 
The  Devil  in  the  belfry?  On  Christmas  Eve?  They  understood  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  all  this;  the  fallen  clapper,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  bell-ringer  .  .  .  and  even,  perhaps,  the  arrival  of  the 
mysterious  stranger! 

Restlessness  was  in  everybody's  blood.  Ghost  stories  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth.    No  one  closed  an  eye  that  night. 


AND  so  came  the  morning.    That  night  again  snow  had  fallen;  the 
fields  and  roofs  were  white. 
Stillness  all  round!    This  day,  which  should  have  been  one  of  glad  re- 
joicing, brought  an  oppression  which  made  all  the  people  talk  in  whispers. 

The  inn  was  decorated.  Pale  and  fragile  Gaaike  sat  in  her  countess's 
robe  and  received  the  guests,  who  hesitatingly  shuffled  in  with  their 
gifts,  whereby  they  cast  a  timid  glance  at  Gaaike's  bridegroom,  and 
hastily  wished  him  happiness.  I  he  little  bride,  radiantly  beautiful 
as  a  white  flower,  took  with  absent  glance  the  wedding  gifts,  and  stam- 
mered out  her  thanks  for  them. 

The  Devil  was  in  the  tower,  and  had  torn  out  the  tongue  from  the  bell. 
If  it  were  not  prevented  betimes  by  a  miracle  there  would  that  very  day 
happen  some  great  calamity!  Anxiety  lay  in  all  eyes,  trembled  in  every 
voice.  Anxiety  .  .  but  also  the  expectation  of  the  miracle. 
"Would  the  stranger  perhaps  be  able  to  hang  the  clapper  in  the  bell?" 
the  people  asked  each  other.  "Shall  we  ask  him?  We  shall  see  what  he 
does."  And  in  crowds  they  drew  up  along  the  way  which  the  bridal  pair 
would  follow. 

The  Devil  watched  in  his  tower,  grinning.  "The  bell  will  be  mine! 
The  bell  will  be  mine!"    And  he  hugged  himself  with  pleasure. 

The  bridesmaids  came  and  put  the  veil  on  Gaaike.  I  nder  the  lace  the 
bride's  face  was  as  transparent  as  wax. 

Silent,  the  bridegroom  ottered  her  his  arm,  and  silent  and  with  bowed 
head  they  trod  through  the  gangway,  which  the  people  had  left  free. 
Flowers  were  scattered,  and  people  whispered  that  never  had  there  been 
such  a  pale  and  beautiful  little  bride,  and  never  yet  such  a  handsome,  seri- 
ous bridegroom.  Would  they  bring  the  miracle  for  which  everyone  was 
waiting,  which  everyone  expected  ?  The  two  who  trod  there  felt,  although 
their  looks  were  cast  down,  what  was  to  be  read  in  all  eyes.  From  them 
was  deliverance  expected. 

People  entered  the  church.  The  little  organ  played.  Many  hesitated 
to  go  in.  Had  not  the  Devil  been  seen  in  the  tower?  Would  not  the 
walls  presently  fall  in?    But  curiosity  drove  them  over  the  threshold. 

The  bridal  pair  knelt  before  the  altar.  The  old  clergyman  addressed 
them.  Then  everyone  waited  for  the  "  I  will "  of  both,  first  for  Gaaike's. 
But  it  did  not  come.  With  a  suppressed  sob  Gaaike  rose  up,  sought  for 
breath.    "  I  can't.    .    .    .    I  dare  not!" 

Great  consternation  everywhere!  A  murmur  went  through  the 
church.  Pale  as  death,  with  bowed  head,  the  bridegroom  rose  erect — all 
waited  in  suspense.  .  .  The  inn-keeper  had  also  risen,  red  with 
shame  and  anger.  .  .  .  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this,"  he  cried 
in  a  hoarse  voice.    "Is  there  perhaps  another  in  the  game?" 

Gaaike  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round.  It  was  as  though  she  had 
suddenly  become  someone  else;  from  her  eyes  radiated  the  miracle  for 
which  all  were  waiting,  and  her  voice  was  clear  and  beautiful  as  that  of  an 
angel  as  she  cried  out,  "To  him  do  I  belong  who  can  ring  the  bell!" 
Then  the  bridegroom  cleared  himself  a  passage  through  the  crowd.  "Let 
me  pass,"  cried  he,  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  voice.  "  I — /  will  ring  the 
bell!"  He  raised  the  heavy  clapper,  and  with  great  leaps  he  ran  with  it 
up  the  tower  stair  as  though  he  bore  a  feather. 

\\  ith  open  mouth  the  people  remained  standing.  "It  is  Hans!"  stam- 
mered Gaaike.  "He  .  .  and  Hans  .  .  are  one  and  the 
same!"    And  she  sank  into  her  mother's  arms. 

Her  words  rang  through  the  church.  "Tis  Hans,  the  bell-ringer!  Is 
it  possible?  The  stranger  .  .  .  is  Hans!  She  has  fallen  in  a  swoon:  no, 
she  is  coming  to  herself!  Look!  She  is  crying  for  joy!  Hush!  There 
he  is  coming  back!  Hans!  'Tis  Hans!"  They  thronged  to  the  staircase. 

There  he  came  storming  down  in  his  gray  bell-ringer's  suit,  dashed  up 
to  the  rope,  and  began  to  ring  the  bell.  There  it  boomed  out  above,  and 
in  the  bronze  carol  the  souls  of  A\  ascended. 

Delivered!  The  little  town  was  delivered  from  the  Devil!  Ding-dong! 
Ding-dong!    Long  live  Hans!    Long  live  the  bell-ringer,  Hans! 

1  hen  Father  Christmas  entered  the  church.  He  was  laughing  all  over 
his  face,  and  let  himself  be  borne  to  the  altar  by  the  madly  joyful  people. 
There  he  took  Gaaike  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  her  bridegroom.  "I 
can  assure  you,  good  people,"  he  said,  "that  in  my  whole  career  as 
.Father  Christmas  I  have  never  had  such  a  delightful  day!" 

And  everybody  there  in  the  church  agreed  with  him. 

But  Satan  sat  gnashing  his  teeth  in  his  hollow  tree. 

"Such  a  thing  as  that  could  happen  to  one  only  at  Christmas-time," 
he  stormed.  And  he  raved  against  Father  Christmas  because  of  the 
hundted  souls  which  he  now  owed  him. 

THE  END 
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ofQualily 


"A  Word  in  Season" — Safety! 


When  a  woman's  holiday  activities  have  the 
added  comfort  of  safe,  carefree  motoring,  she 
conserves  time  and  energy  for  the  crowded 
days — and  the  festive  season  takes  on  new  joys. 

It  is  largely  this  matter  of  safety  which 
makes  Firestone  Full'Size  Gum-Dipped  Bal' 
loons  so  popular  with  the  woman  who  drives. 
On  snowy  hills,  or  slippery  streets — on  any 
treacherous  footing  she  knows  the  safety 
angles  of  the  broad  tread  will  hold  the  car 
true  in  its  course. 


The  instant  response  of  the  tires  makes  driv 
ing  much  simpler  especially  in  traffic;  her 
nerves  are  relaxed,  confidence  unshaken — she 
enjoys  a  more  restful  ride.  The  famous  extra 
process  of  Gum-Dipping  also  insures  long 
mileage  with  freedom  from  mishap  and  delay. 

With  woman's  loyalty  toward  these  things 
which  serve  her  well,  she  who  has  enjoyed 
these  benefits  will  insist  on  Gum-Dipped  Bal' 
loons  ever  after.  Your  Firestone  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  call  and  fully  explain  their  advantages. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


AMERICANS    SHOULD    PRODUCE   THEIR  OWN    RUBBER  .  .  .  .  Q^iu^gAi^t^^ 


Upper  bracelet,  carv- 
ed cornelian  and 
green  gold;  centre, 
carved  crystal  and  ox- 
blood  coral  with  green 
gold;    lower,  green 


Platinum  and 
diamond  bracelet 
with  calibre  em- 
eralds, carved 
Siberian  emer- 
alds, and  black 
enamel,  from 
Marcus  &  Co. 


JEWELS  FOR  THE  YULETIDE 


gold  and  cr  ystal, 
brown  horsehead, 
with  smaller  seller 
head  and  mounted 
horse.  From  Black, 
Starr  &  Frost 


Platinum  wrist 
watch  with  ba- 
guette diamonds 
on  p  lalinu  m 
mesh  bracelet 
bordered  with 
square  -  set  dia- 
monds, from  E. 
M.  Gallle  &  Co. 


By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  the 
history  of  civilization  can 
be  traced  through  the  work 
of  artists  in  precious  metals. 
It  is  really  interesting  in  our 
own  time  to  notice  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  about 
in  jeweled  ornaments,  and  to 
realize  how  they  have  Kept  pace 
with  the  changes  in  dress,  say 
during  the  last  ten  years.  This 
holiday  season  is  a  fitting  time 
for  us  to  see  all  that  is  most 
lovely  in  the  way  of  jewels,  for 
the  displays  to  be  seen  on  and 
off  the  Avenue  simply  lure  us  on. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  the  amazing  variety 
of  pins  and  rings  and  bracelets, 
and  we  see  in  it  the  careful  con- 
sideration given  to  every  dress 
need  of  the  moment.  There  is 
the  correct  complement  to  every 
type  of  costume. 

Take  the  matter  of  pins,  for 
instance.  Ten  years  ago  the 
conventional  jeweled  pin  at  the 
height  of  fashion  was  the  straignc 
bar  pin,  for  it  was  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  softer  blouse 
and  of  the  frocks  which  often 
had  V  neck  lines  flanked  by 
turned-back  collars.  Now  we 
see  more  circles  and  ovals  and 


Two  lovely  platinum  rings,  featuring 
baguette  diamonds,  from  Caldwell  &  Co. 


Circle  pin  of  platinum  with  diamonds 
and  pearls,  from  T.  Kirkpatrick  &  Co. 


Necklace,  drop  earrings,  and  brooch,  made  about  1780, 
of  enamel,  gold,  and  pearls,  from  Crichlon  &  Co.  Ltd. 


novelties  in  pin  shapes,  because  the  simpler  neck 
line,  such  as  the  bateau  or  the  square  neck,  so  often 
seen  in  smart  daytime  frocks,  makes  a  pin  for  the 
shoulder  more  acceptable  than  a  longer  pin  designed 
to  be  worn  lower  down  on  the  corsage.  The  same 
pin  which  serves  at  the  shoulder  may  also  be  worn 
at  the  hip  to  catch  the  soft  tie  belt  that  appears  on 
many  of  the  frocks  of  to-day. 

The  continued  vogue  for  clothes  of  the  sports  type 
calls  for  taste  and  restraint  in  the  selection  of  jewels 
for  daytime  and  has  been  responsible  for  various  new 
fashions  in  jewelry,  such  as  that  of  the  large  link 
bracelet,  and  perhaps  for  the  more  or  less  universal 


use  of  pearls,  as  a  plain  pearl  neck- 
lace is  correct  with  almost  any 
simple  daytime  dress.  Also,  the 
small  plain  hat  has  created  the 
need  for  jeweled  hat  ornaments, 
which  were  not  necessary  when  hats 
had  more  trimming,  such  as  feathers 
and  flowers. 

It  may  also  be  supposed  that 
this  restraint  imposed  on  jewels  for 
daytime  by  the  wearing  of  sports 
clothes  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  elaborateness  of  jewels 
worn  for  late  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. We  see  in  the  holiday  displays 
more  wide  jeweled  bracelets  than 
those  of  slender  one-stone  width, 
and  when  the  latter  are  worn  they 
are  most  often  worn  in  numbers. 

Doubtless,  too,  the  prosperity  of 
the  present  time  has  something  to 
do  with  the  great  variety  seen  in 
jewelry.  To  harken  back  to  the 
history  of  civilization,  we  find  that 
always  in  periods  of  prosperity 
jewelry  becomes  more  varied  and 
more  specialized  in  its  uses,  for 
people  can  afford  different  types  for 
different  needs. 

To  progress  to  a  more  specialized 
consideration  of  the  articles  shown 
on  this  page  and  the  next,  the 
"baguette"  diamond  comes  in  for 
its  share  of  interest.  Baguette  is 
the  French  equivalent  of  "baton" 
or  "slender  rod, "  which  exactly  describes  the  cut 
of  the  diamond  bearing  this  name.  We  see  ex- 
amples of  it  in  the  two  rings,  the  wrist-watch, 
and  the  oval  and  round  pins  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs. The  beauty  of  these  long  diamonds  which 
reflect  soft  shimmerings  of  light  speaks  for  itself, 


Oral  platinum  and  diamond  pin,  design  in 
baguette  diamonds,  from  The  Gorham  Co. 
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S  PARFUMS 


L/ORIGAN-  CHYPRE 
"PARIS,,-  EMERAUDE 


LA  ROSE  JACQUEMINOT 
STYX  -  LEFFLEURT 
LA  JACINTHE  -  Lfc>R 
JASMIN  DE  CORSE 
LAMBRE  ANTIQUE 
LE  MUGUET  -  IRIS 
LDEILLET  FRANCE 


OF  ALL  THE  LOVELY  COTY  PERFUME  CREATIONS— THESE  FOUR— "PARIS,,— CHYPRE— EMERAUDE— L'ORIGAN— ARE  THE  INTERNATIONALLY  FAVOURED 
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Watch 


tF  all  his  possessions,  there  is  no  other  so  closely 
bound  up  with  a  man's  every  act  as  his  watch. 
By  it  he  arranges  his  many  activities:  makes  his 
appointments,  meets  his  engagements,  arranges  his  travel 
schedule  and  carries  out  his  plans. 

For  the  case  to  protect,  so  delicate  and  yet  so  all-import- 
ant an  instrument  there  is  no  material  better  than  the 
new  precious  metal  palladium.  It  answers  all  the  demands 
of  the  esthetic,  because  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  anything 
but  is  a  true  noble  metal  just  as  platinum  is  or  gold.  Its 
wearing  quality  is  equal  to  platinum  while  its  brilliant 
blue- white  color  is  its  own  and  is  peinianent.  Palladium 
cannot  tarnish. 

The  new  precious  metal  has  an  outstanding  quality  that 
appeals  to  men  most  particularly.  It  is  approximately  42K 
per  cent  lighter  in  weight  than  platinum  and  16  per  cent 
lighter  than  white  gold.  Men  like  comfort  and  this  pe- 
culiar feature  has  appealed  to  them  very  strongly. 

Choosing  a  Christmas  gift  for  a  man  is  always  some- 
what difficult.  The  anxious  question:  "Will  he  like  it?" 
need  not  bother  you  this  year,  should  you  choose  a 
palladium  watch  for  him. 


If  your  jeweler  happens  not  to  TL--\ 
have  one,  he  can  get  it  for  you  jf  ^ 


Palladi 


vm 


The  Newest  Precious  Metal 


BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  PLATINUM  WORKS 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Platinum  pins,  showing  diamond  howknot;  above,  diamonds  and  onyx;  at 
right  diamond,  onyx,  and  ruby  pin  in  shape  oj  orchid,  from  Vdall  &  Ballou 


and  the  novel  shape  has  been  uti- 
lized with  most  attractive  and 
unusual  effects. 

The  bracelet  at  the  right  is  repro- 
duced in  its  exact  size  and  consists 
of  diamonds,  calibre  emeralds,  and 
carved  Siberian  emeralds  surrounded 
by  black  enamel.  The  pin  from  the 
same  firm  is  also  of  diamonds  and 
black  enamel,  with  the  carved  Si- 
berian emeralds  at  each  end. 

For  those  who  prize  originality 
and  charm  of  workmanship  in  house- 
hold ornaments  as  well  as  in  objects 
of  personal  adornment,  the  clock  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page  will  be  of 
interest.  It  is  reproduced  only 
slightly  smaller  than  the  real  size, 
and  is  made  of  eighteen  karat  gold 
and  enamel  in  black  and  lapis,  with 

bright  colors  in  the  Persian  figures.  The  carved  jade  doors  are  held  by  diamond 
hinges  and  clasp,  and  when  they  are  pressed  open,  the  clock,  which  is  a  minute 
repeater,  chimes  off  the  time  as  it  reveals  its  jeweled  and  enameled  face.  The 

littleelephantisof  jade. 


Handmade  silver  pins  and  ring,  from  Georg  Jensen 


Pin  o  f  diamonds,  black  enamel,  and  carved 
Siberian  emeralds,  from  Marcus  &  Co. 


Diamond  and  platinum  pin.  baguette  dia- 
monds in  design,  from  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


The  group  on  the 
foregoing  page,  consist- 
ing of  a  neckace  with 
drop  earrings  and  brooch 
to  match,  made  about 
1780,  is  an  exquisite  ex- 
ample of  the  art  of 
enameling. 

At  the  top  of  this  page 
are  three  examples  of 
pins  which  have  departed 
from  the  conventional 
straight  type.  Just  be- 
low them  is  a  group  in 
which  the  art  of  the 
master  silversmith 
speaks  for  itself. 


Clock  of  gold  and  enamel  with  jade  and  diamonds,  from  Ross-  Pennell  Co.,  Inc. 
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ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Less  than  $5.00 

Many  articles  listed  under 
the  first  few  classifications 
may  also  be  obtained  in 
a  higher-priced  grade. 

Address  Books 
Anklets 
Arctics 
Ash  Trays 
Autograph  Books 
Bath  Mats  (Cork) 
Bath  Slippers 
Bath  Towels 
Bedroom  Slippers 
Belts 

Bone  Shoe  Horns 
Boot  Garters 
Boot  Hooks 
Boot  Jacks 
Boot  and  Shoe  Laces 
Boot  Lifts 

Boot  and  Shoe  Polishes, 
Dressings,  Brushes, 
Shank  bones,  etc. 

Boys'  Caps 

Boys'  Cuff  Links 

Boys'  Gloves 

Boys'  Shirts 

Boys'  Sweaters  and 
Jerseys 

Boys'  Two-in-One  Gloves 

Boys'  Undergarments 

Boys'  Wool-lined  Gloves 

Braces 

Buckskin  Gloves 
Caps 

Calling  Lists 

Card  Cases 

Cheviot  Shirts,  White 

Cigarette  Boxes 

Collars 

Combination  Knives 
Combination  Shoe  Horns 

and  Button  Hooks 
Corkscrews 
Cravats 
Day  Books 
Diaries 
Dictionaries 
Dressing  Case  Fittings 
Drinking  Cups 
Fancy  Colored  and  Silk 

Handkerchiefs 
Felt  Slippers 
Folding  Boot  Jacks 
Folding  Scissors,  Mole 

Case 
Gilt  Sabre  Chains 
Gloves,  Leather  and  Wool 
Golf  Garters 
Golf  Gloves 
Golf  Stockings 
Guest  Books 
Handkerchiefs 
Hat  Brushes 
Hat  Guards 
Jewel  Boxes 
Jockey  Lifts 
Key  Chains 
Key  Purses 


Knitted  Cravats 
Laundry  Lists 
Lazy  Tongs 
Leather-Back  Clothe  - 

Brushes 
Leather  Luggage  Tags 
Memorandum  Books 
Nail  Brushes 
Nail  Clippers 
Nail  Files 
Neckties 

Peal  Boot  Polishes  and 

Dressings 
Peal  Shoe  Trees 
Photograph  Frames 
Pipes 

Pocket  Books 

Pocket  Coat  Hangers  in 

Leather  Cases 
Pocket  Knives 
Polo  Belts 
Razor  Cases 
Razors  and  Strops 
Record  of  Gifts 
Riding  Whips 
Safety  Pins 
Safety  Razor  Sets 
Shaving  Brushes, 

Collapsible 
Shaving  Mirrors 
Shirts 
Shoe  Trees 
Silk  Handkerchiefs 
Silk  Hosiery 
Silk  Ties  and  Scarves 
Soft  Collars 
Spats  and  Gaiters 
Spiral  Puttees 
Soap  Boxes 
Spur  Cases 
Spur  Chains 
Spurs  and  Spur  Straps 
Stocking  Trees 
String  Gloves 
Suspenders 
Telephone  Pads 
Thermos  Bottles 
Tobacco  Jars 
Tobacco  Pouches 
Tray  Purses 
Unbutton  Hooks 
Undergarments 
Walking  Sticks 
Watch  Alberts 
Wool  Gloves 
Wool  Half  Hose 
Wool  Mufflers 
Wool  Slippers 

From 

$5.00  to  $10.00 

Address  Books,  Calf 
Automatic  Cigarette 

Cases 
Beagling  Crops  and 

Thongs 
Bottle  Sets 
Boys'  Blazers 
Boys'  Fancy  Silk  Squares 

and  Mufflers 


©  BROOKS  BROTHERS 


Boys'  Flannel  Waistcoats 
Boys'  Fur  and  Fur-lined 

Gloves 
Boys'  Hats 
Boys'  Leggings  and 

Puttees 
Boys'  Odd  Knickers, 

Breeches  and  Trousers 
Boys'  Reindeer  Shirts 
Boys'  Shoes  and  Pumps 
Boys'  Wool  Sweaters  and 

Waistcoats 
Brides'  Gift  Books 
Bridge  Sc»res 
Canvas  Leggings 
Card  Cases 
Cheviot  Shirts 
Cigarette  and  Cigar  Cases 

and  Lighters 
Collar  Boxes 
Comb,  Collar,  Glove  and 

Handkerchief  Cases 
Custom  Shirts 
Document  Cases 
Dog  Baskets 
Dog-Head  Canes 
Dollar  Bill  Cases 
Dress  Shirts 
Driving  Gloves 
Dunhill  Pipes 
Evening  Waistcoats 
Fishing  Helmets 
Flannel  Shirts 
Flasks 

Fountain  Pens 

Fox's  Cloth  Spiral  Puttees 

Glove  Trees 

Gloves 

Golf  Stockings 
Golf  Umbrellas 
Handkerchief  Cases 
Hunting  and  Beagling 

Horns 
Hunting  Gloves 


BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING 

Tremont  cor.  BoylstoM 


Leather  Slippers 
Leather  Toilet  and 

Dressing  Cases 
Loewe's  Pipes 
M.  M.  Co.  Pipes 
Match  Boxes 
Metal  Cigarette  Boxes 
Morocco  Tie  Cases 
Olive  Drab  Wool  Shirts 
Pewter  Tobacco  Jars 
Photograph  Cases 
Pigskin  Cigar  Cases 
Polo  Jerseys 
Pyjamas 
Scarf  Pins 
Shaving  Mirrors 
Sewing  Sets 
Shawl  Straps 
Shirts,  Cheviot  and 

Madras 
Silk  Tobacco  Pouches 
Silver  and  Enamel  Knives 
Smokers'  Companions 
Soft  Hats 

Stanley  Ferrostat  Bottles 
Suspenders 
Sweaters 
Telephone  Pads 
Thermos  Bottles 
Thermos  Bottle  Cases 
Tobacco  Jars 
Tool  Companions 
Tuxedo  Shirts 
Two-in-One  Gloves 
Undergarments 
Valet's  Hat  Tools 
Wool-lined  Gloves 
Wool  Long  Hose 

From 
$10.00  to  $20.00 

Armchair  Ash  Trays 
Attache  Cases 


PALM  BEACH 

PLAZA  BUILDING 
County  Road 


Bamboo  Canes,  Silver 

Studs   and  White 

Studs 
Bath  Robes 
Bath  Scales 
Bath  Sheets 
Boys'  Cashmere  and 

Shetland  Jackets 
Boys'  Dressing  Gowns, 

Flannel,  Wool  or  Silk 
Boys'  Mackintoshes 
Boys'  Shetland  Jumpers 
Boys'  Town  and  Country 

Coats 
Canes 

Chamois  Drawers 
Cigarette  and  Cigar  Boxes 
Cigarette  and  Cigar 

Holders 
Cowhide  Golf  Bags 
Cunliffe  Shooting  Seats 
Dancing  Pumps 
Derby  Hats 

Fancy  Silk  Squares  and 

Mufflers 
Fitted  Work  Baskets 
Flannel  Waistcoats 
Fur  and  Fur-lined  Gloves 
Golfers'  Rain  Jackets 
Hunt  Buttons,  Engraved 

Gold  Plated 
Hunting  Knives 
Key  Chains,  Snake 

Pattern 
Leather  Handkerchief 

Cases 

Leather  Puttees  and  Leg- 
gings 

Leather  Waistcoats 

Lock  &  Co.  Hats 

Odd  Knickers,  Breeches 
and  Trousers 

Opera  Hats 


NEWPORT 

AUDRAIN  BUILDING 

220  Bcllevue  Avenue 


Panama  Hats 

Peal  "Sam  Browne" 

Belts 
Pipe  Racks 

Polo  Caps  and  Helmets 
Record  Books 
Reindeer  Shirts 
Rolls  Razors 
Saddle  Flasks 
Saddle  Sandwich  Cases 
Shoes 
Silk  Hats 

Silk  or  Wool  Mufflers 

Silk  Pyjamas 

Silk  Shirts 

Silver  and  Enamel 

Lighters 
Silver  Match  Boxes 
Sporting  Record  Books, 

Golf,  Hunting,  etc. 
Tie  Cases 

Tobacco  Magazines 
Umbrellas 

Woodrow  Army  Officers' 

Caps 
Wool  Sweaters  and 

Waistcoats 
Writing  Folios 

From 

$20.00  to  $50.00 

Beach  Coats  and  Cloaks 
Blazers 

Bottles  with  Ivory  or 

Silver  Tops 
Boys'  Overcoats 
Boys'  Polo  Coats 
Boys'  Suits 
Boys'  Trunks 
Boys' Ulsters 
Breakfast  Gowns 
Calendar  Pencils 
Cashmere  and  Shetland 

Jackets 
Collapsible  Kit  Bags 
Cuff  Links 
Desk  Sets  (Leather) 
Dictionary  Sets  (Five 

vols  ,  in  Rack) 
Dog  Travelling  Bags 
Dressing  Cases 
Dressing  Gowns,  Flannel, 

Wool  and  Silk 
English  High  Lace  Tan 

Grain  Field  Boots 
English  Silk  Hats 
Fair  Isle  Jumpers 
Fur  Muffle  Gloves 
Golfers'  Grips 
Golfing  Cardigans  and 

Jackets 
Hunt  Waistcoats,  Racing 

Colors 
Lady  Plaids 
Leather  Coats 
Leather  Hat  Boxes 
Leather  Hunting  Boots 
Leather  and  Leather- 
lined  Waistcoats 
Liberty  Chintz  Gowns 


Library  Sets  in  Leather 
Lock  Bottles 
Luncheon  and  Tea 

Baskets 
Mackintoshes 
Mail  Cloth  Golf  Carryalls 
Pigskin  Dressing  Cases 
Raccoon  Gauntlets 
Reference  Sets 
Riding  Boots 
Saddle  Mackintoshes 
Sheep- lined  Coats 
"Lock"  and  "Johnson" 

Silk  Hats 
Steamer  and  Travelling 

Rugs 
Steamer  Trunks 
Stockinette  Jackets 
Suit  Cases 

Town  and  Country  Coats 

Travelling  Alarm  Clocks 

Travelling  Bags 

Umbrella  and  Cane  Hold- 
ers, Fibre,  Canvas  or 
Cowhide 

Velvet  Hunting  Caps 

Work  Baskets 

From 
$50.00  upward 

Beagling  Coats 
Boot  and  Shoe  Kits 
Cabin  Trunks  with  Hide 

Bumpers 
Collapsible  Kit  Bags 
Custom  Made  Clothing 
English  Fitted  Suit  Cases 
English  Golf  Travelling 

Bags 

Fitted  Attache  Cases 
Fur-lined  Garments 
GoldHuntWaistcoatBut- 
tons,  each  Engraved 
with  Different  Design 
Golf  Capes 

Leather-lined  Overcoats 
Lightweight  Touring 

Trunks 
Luncheon  Baskets 
Men's  Suitsand  Overcoats 
Military  Short  Warms 
Monitor  Bags 
Motor  Coats,  Slip-ons 
Motor  Picnic  Baskets 
Overcoats 
Peal  Luggage 
Polo  Coats 
Room  Suits 
Saddle  Bags 
Short  Warms 
Sole  Leather  Trunks 
Sporting  Crystals 
Tantalus  Sets 
Tea  Baskets 

Travellers'  Toilet  Cases, 
Ebony  or  Satinwood 
Fittings 

Tuxedo  and  Dress  Sets 

Ulsters 

Wardrobe  Trunks 
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DOGLETS 


THIS  season  is  essentially  one  when  the 
simplest  frock  can  find  some  indivi- 
dual way  to  heighten  its  charm  and 
point  an  accent  to  the  entire  costume. 
Never  have  small  touches  counted  for  so 
much,  and  never  has  it  been  so  easily  possible, 
by  a  clever  choice  of  accessories,  to  brighten 
the  simplest  sports  frock  of  everyday.  The 
shops  are  full  of  hints  to  those  who  will  see. 
The  acquiring  of  an  alligator  bag  and  a  belt 
to  match,  or  a  bright  flower  for  the  shoulder, 
or  a  gay  scarf,  means  everything  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole.  Also,  in  this  month  of 
December,  all  these  things  take  on  added 
color  because  of  their  value  in  suggesting 
gifts  for  Christmas. 

The  scarfs  shown  here  with  their  applied 
'■doglets  "  of  calfskin  present  a  refreshing 
novelty,  the  charm  of  which  may  be  caught 
at  a  glance.  Not  only  do  the  animals  come 
on  scarfs,  but  they  may  oe  had  separately, 
to  be  used  on  dresses,  felt  hats,  hand  bags, 
and  belts.  For  instance,  a  simply  tailored 
natural  kasha  sports  frock  would  be  smart 


Calfskin  dog/els,  which  may  be  used  on 
dresses,  felt  hats,  hand  bags,  and  belts 


These  soft  flannel  scarfs  with  their 
ajtjtlied  doglets  come  in  all  colors 


with  a  brown  doglet  applied  to  its  pocket,  or 
perhaps  a  black  and  white  wire-haired  terrier 
on  a  frock  of  soft  gray.  The  vogue  for  the  one- 
sided frock  shown  in  Paris,  this  effect  being 
given  by  a  single  rather  large  pocket  at  one  side 
only,  lends  itself  well  to  such  a  treatment. 

The  animals  are  made  of  natural  calfskin, 
with  the  hair  on,  of  course,  as  near  the  normal 
color  of  the  dog  represented  as  possible,  with 
the  sizes  varying  relatively,  a  wolfhound 
being  more  sizeable  than  a  terrier.  The 
markings  are  done  in  India  ink. 

Both  the  separate  animals  and  the  finished 
scarfs  are  finding  a  ready  welcome.  The 
latter  are  done  in  flannel  and  come  in  all 
colors.  There  are  slightly  smaller  sizes  for 
children,  who  should  never  be  loath  to  wear 
a  scarf  on  cold  days,  when  it  carries  such  an 
amusing  picture  at  the  end. 

The  upper  photograph  shows  the  variety 
of  doglets  obtainable,  practically  every  species 
being  represented,  while  the  lower  one  shows 
the  soft  flannel  scarfs  with  their  smartly 
frayed  edges. 


he  "Anita  Loos  Evening  Gown" 


AN  INSPIRATION 

of 


america's  foremost 
fashion  creator- 


Gowns  •  frocks  •  Suits 
Wraps  •  hats  •  furs 


e_Anita  JjfOS  authoress  and  playwright 

OF  "gentlemen  Trefer  ^Blondes" 


BROADWAY  at  lAth  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
600  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  SOUTH,  CHICAGO 
^MILGRIM  JWODES  at  the  Foremost  Store  in  €acb  Qty 
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The  SALT 

in  the  Yuletide  Feasts  of  Long  Ago 


THE  YULE  log  has  been  piled 
on  the  fire  in  the  Great  Hall. 
A  great  company  has  assembled  to 
do  honor  to  the  day.  Knights  and 
ladies,  men-at-arms  and  serving 
maids,  men  of  the  church  and  state, 
stable-boys — all  ranks,  all  classes 
at  the  same  long  table  with  but  one 
thing  marking  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween those  of  unquestioned  rank 
and  those  who  were  not — The 
Great  Salt. 

The  Great  Salt  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  was  often  eighteen  inches 


Heritage        No.  910      Heppelwhite    Franca  first 


Swan  Design  Heppelwhite 


A  group  of  Reed  &  Barton  Salts 
in  a  variety  of  attractive  patterns 


in  height  and  the  work  of  a  master 
craftsman  in  precious  metals.  Its 
sides  were  studded  with  sapphires, 
pearls  and  other  precious  stones.  It 
was  wrought  in  every  conceivable 
form— of  elephants,  lions,  dragons, 
serpents,  lighthouses,  hour-glasses. 

At  every  individual's  place  at  the 
Fifteenth  Century  dining  table  was  a 
smaller  or  trencher-salt,  from  which  the 
•  condiment  was  carried  to  the  trencher 
itself. 

Everyone  who  could  afford  the  ex- 
pensive luxury  of  salt  in  those  days  used 
salt  and  everyone  strove  to  possess  an 
elaborate  Great  Salt  to  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position  at  his  table.  For  salt, 
mind  you,  according  to  the  old  folk 
tales,  was  the  only  article  not  used  at 
the  feasts  of  witches  and  demons. 

The  salt  has  ceased  to  be  an  article 
of  class  distinction  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  long  ago.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced by  Reed  &  Barton  master  silver- 
smiths at  Taunton,  it  IS  an  article  of 
distinction  —  of  marked  distinction. 
Your  jeweler  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
Reed  &  Barton  salts  as  they  are  pro- 
duced as  part  of  complete  services  in 
hollow  ware  and  flatware. 

REED  &  BARTON 
TAUNTON,  MASS. 


Five  'Reed  &  ''Barton  Tea 
Spoons  of  solid  silver  shown 
in  reduced  size. 


Francis  First 


Send  for  interesting  and  instructive  booklet  outlining 
the  history  of  tableware.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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TAUNTON    .  MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED  OVER,  100  YEARS 

SOLID  SILVERWARE  ~  PLATED  SILVERWARE 
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Photographs  from  Ovington's,  Gtorg  Jensen,  Hispanic  Arts  Inc.,  Yamanaka  &  Co., 
Arthur  S.  Vcrnay,  Inc.,  Crichton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tiffany  Studios,  and  Hampton  Shops 


AGAIN  the  forest  sends  us  its  jewels,  and  homes 
are  decked  with  holly,  fir,  and  mistletoe  in 
.  conformity  with  ancient  ways  of  Yuletide. 
As  we  make  ready  to  dress  the  tree  and  light 
the  candles,  it  seems  as  if  Christmas  were  one  of  the 
few  unchanging  customs  in  these  our  changeable 
times.  In  a  sense  it  is.  The  observance  is  the  same 
and  keeps  its  beloved  traditional  flavor,  but  the 
gifts  are  always  different  and  somehow  expiessive  of 
a  fresh  point  of  view  and  of  new  notions  of  taste 
and  living  gleaned  in  the  year  we  are  leaving  behind. 
It  is  the  gifts  which  add  the  date  line  to  Christmas, 
1926. 

Successful  gift- giving,  like  all  the  social  arts,  is  a 
flair  with  some,  a  study  with  others,  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  good  intentions,  a  sealed  book  to  many. 
A  delicate  sense  of  balance,  perhaps  compromise, 
between  the  tastes  of  thee  and  me  must  be  struck. 
This  and  a  keen  perception  of  current  vogues  are 
qualities  no  less  important  than 
good  will  in  promoting  the  peace- 
on-earth  between  friends  and  fami- 
lies which  is  the  special  mission  of 
the  Christmas  gift. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that 
this  is  too  abstract  a  gauge  of  the 
successful  gift,  there  are  more 
specific  ways  of  judging,  which 
one  may  hold  to  when  among  the 


(Left)  Kwan  Yin,  Goddess 
of  Mercy,  as  she  was  vis- 
ualized by  a  potter  of 
the  Ming  dynasty.  The 
glaze  is  a  rich,  soft  green 


beguiling  aisles  and  holiday  avenues  of  Christmas 
adventures  in  shops  great  and  small. 

Since  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  a  gift 
that  lasts  enjoyably  until  next  Christmas,  and 
possibly  long  after,  prolongs  the  spirit  if  not  the 
hours  of  one  of  the  year's  shortest  days.  That  is 
why  such  things  as  a  choice  bit  of  silver,  a  convenient 
piece  of  furniture,  or  a  fine  lamp  finds  a  place  on  so 
many  gift  lists.  Then,  too,  one  is  less  apt  to  go 
astray  in  choosing  remembrances  of  this  sort  than  in 
gifts  of  a  more  personal  character.  Their  range  of 
adaptation  is  obviously  wider,  since  if  a  clock  or  a 
rug  does  not  look  well  in  one  room  quite  possibly  it 


may  be  most  attractive  in  another.  Often  one  can 
foresee  its  placing  and  plan  it  in  harmony  with  its 
surroundings  by  applying  the  rule  of  like  to  like  when 
its  destination  is  a  home  where  period  influence  is 
paramount,  or  in  any  case  by  noting  that  there  is 
space  on  the  mantel  for  a  figurine,  room  on  the 
wall  for  a  clock,  or  a  corner  which  will  welcome 
a  table. 

Any  of  the  occasional  furnishings  and  ornaments 
make  such  satisfactory  gifts  because  it  is  to  these 
that  rooms  look  for  a  humanizing  influence  and  an 
atmosphere  of  occupation.  There  is  also  endless 
leeway  in  their  choice  even  for  period  rooms,  be- 
cause their  individuality  is  their  charm.  It  is  the 
unusual  in  pottery,  a  unique  box.  a  rare  example  of 
old  china,  or  a  novel  tea-table  that  is  food  for  inter- 
ested comment  from  one's  visitors  and  on  which 
one's  own  eyes  dwell  pleasantly.  How  delightful, 
therefore,  to  have  a  store  of  such  treasures  increased 
at  Christmas  time  by  new 
ones  that  have  the  added 
value  of  friendship  as- 
sociations. 

The  practice  of  collect- 
ing this  and  that  has 
become  widespread,  and 
at  Christmas  it  is  well  to 
give  a  thought  to  hobbies. 

(Continued  on  page  112) 


(Right)  An  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Chinese  porcelain  ginger 
jar  with  a  live-color  design 
of  peonies  and  phoenix,  and 
teakwood    cover  and 


stand 


Snuffboxes  from  the  blithe  days  of  George 
III  are  things  of  beauty  in  themselves  and 
are  often  excellent  for  holding  cigarettes 


A  modern  banjo  clock,  in  mahogany,  has  caught 
an  antique  grace  of  line  that  makes  it  a  decorative 
wall  ornament  besides  being  a  faithful  timepiece 

ICS 


Useful  hits  of  silver  with  unusual  designs 
that  give  the  individuality  which  small 
gift    articles   should    always  possess 
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I AMPS  of  antique  Chinese  Potteries,  Bronzes, 
Lacquers,  decorated  and  single  color  Porcelains 
in  every  known  form  and  color,  choice  examples 
of  the  great  dynasties,  mounted  on  artistically  de- 
signed  bases  of  bronze,  or  finely  carved  and  gilt 
wood,  with  shades  of  harmonious  colorings, 
correctly  designed  for  each  object  by  Farmer. 

Delicate  carvings  of  these  same  beautiful  stones 
are  converted  by  Farmer  into  cigarette  and  jewel 
boxes,  clocks,  electric  call  bells,  book  ends,  ink- 
wells, pens  and  pen  holders,  magnifying  glasses, 
smoking  articles,  paper  weights,  desk  fittings,  stamp 
boxes,  cigarette  lighters,  etc.,  developed  with  silver 
gilt  mountings  of  real  artistry,  exquisitely  carved 
and  engraved. 

Lovely  old  Chinese  velvets  and  brocades  are 
fashioned  into  piano  drapes,  table  mats,  etc.,  other 
conversions  of  these  materials  are  photo  frames, 
boxes  of  many  uses,  desk  and  smokers  needs,  etc., 
etc., — all  inlaid  with  some  of  the  finely  carved  semi- 
precious stones  mentioned  above  and  always 
original  in  design  and  form.  Similar  objects  are 
covered  with  finely  tooled  leather. 


■  T  TV  -  »_'.-.  V 
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Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts,  Lamps  and  Shades 

16  Cast  56*  Street  J&eto  §9orfe 
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"Hidden  Values 


in  Danersk  Furniture 


ONE  of  the  great  authorities  of 
this  country  on  18th  Century 
furniture  was  looking  for  a  wedding 
present  for  a  friend. 

After  selecting  a  Danersk  Heath 
Wing  Chair,  he  became  interested 
in  the  collection  of  antiques  from 
which  Danersk  designs  are  made. 
He  examined  in  particular  a  mahog- 
any Pembroke  table.  The  hand 
dovetailing  of  the  drawer — the  pop- 
lar drawer  sides  and  pine  bottom — 
the  minute  details  of  the  turning! 

Finally  he  pronounced  his  judg- 
ment—  "This  piece  undoubtedly 
came  from  Duncan  Phyfe's  own 
shop.  It  has  the  tricks  of  workman- 
ship and  choice  of  woods  that  are 


as  surely  his  as  though  it  had  his 
signature." 

NOT  everyone  can  purchase 
authentic  examples  of  the  mas- 
ter craftsmen  of  the  past,  but  in 
Danersk  Furniture  the  elements  of 
essential  value  in  construction  and 
design  are  available  at  the  lowest 
prices  for  which  these  can  be  made. 
The  hidden  values  of  good  work- 
manship are  there  in  the  choicest 
forms  for  all  the  rooms  of  a  home 
or  club  or  office. 

Our  salesrooms  are  the  only  places 
where  Danersk  Furniture  can  be 
seen.  You  can  obtain  Danersk 
Furniture  through  your  decorator 
or  direct  from  our  salesrooms,  where 
you  are  always  welcome. 


luxurious  overstuffed  chairs 
and  davenports  made  in  the 
Danersk  Factory  of  the  finest 
upholstering. 


J  rum  Nova  Scotia  came  the 
comfortable  old  Chippendale 
chair  that  gave  us  the  propor- 
tions and  design  of  the  Goulden 
Arm  Chair. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Wholesale  and  Retail    -     Factories  in  New  England 
Chicago  Salesrooms  Los  Angeles  Distributor 

315  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 


(Continued  from  page  10S) 


Introducing  a  desk  set  with  Spanish  motif  decoration — the  first 
to  follow  the  Spanish  mode  so  popular  in  major  furnishings 

since  they  are  fruitful  sources  of  gift  inspiration.  Such  rivalry  and  intensity 
of  feeling  go  with  the  passion  for  collecting  that  even  if  the  giver  is  not  a 
collector,  a  brief  experience  of  the  thrill  of  the  chase  may  be  had  while 
tracking  down  a  fine  piece  of  Staffordshire  or  whatnot  for  the  collection 
of  John  Jones  or  Susan  Smith. 

Gifts  from  afar  were  brought  to  the  first  Christmas;  so  it  seems  fitting 
that  interesting  things  from  over  the  world  and  long  ago  should  vie  with 
those  of  now  and  near  at  hand  in  affording  variety  and  interest  to  the 
all-important    present   question   of   what   to  give.    Whatever  the  creed, 


An  old  English  clock  of  a 
shape  to  associate  pass- 
ing hours  with  beauty  for 
those  who  tell  time  by  its 
pleasing  face 


So  much  of  beauty  and  original  designing  may 
go  into  a  lamp  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory ways  of  sending  Christmas  greetings 

gifts  themselves  are  universal  in  their  representation  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe.  Exotic  things  from  the  Far  and  the  Near  East — rugs,  bronzes, 
carvings,  and  fabrics — are  to  be  had  wrought,  embroidered,  and  woven  in 
designs  ancient  enough  to  have  adorned  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Men.  These 
have  the  glamour  of  distance  and  strangeness  which  sets  them  apart  as  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  places  them  among  the  gifts  which  are  prized. 

China  and  silver  cabinets  are  two  places  in  every  house,  no  matter  how 
crowded,  where  it  may  be  truly  said  there  is  always  room  for  one  more.  To 


1  f 


A  distinguished  group  of  old  Staffordshire  figurines  representing  the  four  elements 
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Netu  York  Galleries.  Inc.,  Decorators 


THERE  is  a  subtle  suggestion  of  livableness 
in  Old  English  rooms,  their  broadly  arched 
fireplaces  and  dusky  oaken  walls  seeming  to 
echo  the  convivial  spirit  so  intimately  associated 
with  Tudor  days,  ^  ^ 

Q  Whilst  the  architectural  treatment  lent 
a  sombre  note  of  dignity  to  those  old  interiors, 
there  lingered  about  them,  withal,  the 
satisfying  feeling  that  they  were  created  to 
be  lived  in.  ^  For  the  frankly  plain  and 
rugged  furniture  of  hand-hewn  timbers,  the 
odd  bits  of  crudely  fashioned  pewter  and 
similar  details  bespoke  the  open-handed 
hospitality  dispensed 'midst  such  surroundings. 

Q  The  very  atmosphere  of  that  time  may  be 


re- created  today  by  recourse  to  those  objects 
which  in  finish  as  well  as  form  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  period.     ^      ^      ^      ^  <^:> 

Q  Should  one's  pursuit  of  such  things  lead  to 
these  Galleries  the  truth  will  reveal  itself  that 
there  still  remain  artisans  who  refuse  to  be 
hurried  in  their  faithful  interpretation  of 
that  leisurely  age  when  each  craftsman  strove 
for  perfection  rather  than  "production." 

Q  Treasures  of  the  past  mingle  in  happy 
association  with  these  beautiful  reproductions 
wrought  by  our  community  of  cabinetmakers 
at  historic  Fort  Lee,  who  bestow  upon  each 
single  piece  the  unmistakable  touch  of  real 
artistry.     ^      ^  ^      ^  ^ 


INCORPORATED 

Jfltofcim  jtocnuc.  48&  aito  4e&  ^torarg 
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An  iron  table  with  a  tiletex  top  is  a 
useful  gift,  which  would  no  doubt  find  a 
welcome  place  in  the  sunroom  for  which 
its  gay,  sturdy  build  especially  fits  it 


A  removable  glass-lined  top  is  a 
novel  and  convenient  feature  of 
this  beautiful  wrought  iron  and 
brass  table 


the  glamour  of  candles 


From  gay,  crisp  dawn  till  spar- 
kling night  .  .  .  burn  Atlantic 
"Slim  Fours"  Candles.  They  last! 
Twenty  inches  of  a  rich,  hand- 
dipped  smoothness  in  colors  chaste 
or  gleaming.  The  gracile  height 
of  a  "Slim  Four"  burning  in  the 
hall  sends  out  merry  warmth  of 
welcome.  .  .  .  Twin  "Slim  Fours" 
glancing  cheerily  in  the  library, 
pick  out  lusters  in  the  mahogany 
clock,  and  glints  in  the  copper 
bowl.  .  .  .  Four  "Slim  Fours,"  per- 
fect over  Christmas  dinner,  lift 
their  pure  little  lights  higher  than 


your  eyes — and  set  crystal  and 
silver  atwinkle ! 

Atlantic  "Slim  Fours"  fit  snugly 
into  candlesticks,  and  are  weighted 
so  they  do  not  tip.  Four  in  a  box, 
with  sheer  tissue  and  snowy  cot- 
ton .  .  .  "Slim  Fours"  make  won- 
derful Christmas  gifts !  $1  the  box. 
At  florists,  jewelers,  gift  shops,  de- 
partment stores.  Other  Atlantic 
Candles  too — including  Bayberry 
Candles  in  special  Christmas 
wrapping.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Candle  Glow."  The  Atlantic 
Refining  Company,  Philadelphia. 


ATLANTIC 

CANDLES 


Nest  tables  withdrawn  to  small  space  or 
hospitably  expansive  as  there  is  need  are  a 
convenience  that  every  one  likes  to  have 


An  antique  flower  holder  of  An- 
gouleme  porcelain  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  collector's  cabinet,  and 
perfect   for  practical  use  as  well 


this  may  be  added  the  linen  closet  also.  No  woman  ever  has  as  much  beautiful 
silver  as  she  would  like,  and  no  one  can  keep  as  much  fine  china  and  linens  as 
she  desires  without  fairly  constant  replenishing.  Here,  consequently,  is  also 
food  for  the  gift  thinker. 

One  might  turn  from  the  general  to  the  specific  and  multiply  by  the 
thousand  ideas  and  suggestions  in  gifts.  There  is  no  lack  of  inspiration 
nor  of  beautiful  things  for  choosing.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  striking  the 
right  note  of  expression  and  impression  conveyed  in  terms  of  taste  and 
charm  that  achieve  the  Christmas  gift  successful. 


Handmade  silver  in  designs  of  such  classic  beauty  as  these  pieces  by  that  famous 
artisan,  Georg  Jensen,  examples  show,  makes  the  Christmas  gift  par  excellence 


From  romantic  Spain  come  these  sixteenth  century  wrought 
iron  lamps.  At  left,  a  jeweler's  lamp;  center,  a  pendant 
sacristy  candleholder;  right,  a  Dominican  lantern  with  bracket 
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Bedroom   Furniture   by  Rogers 


A  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN  DESIGNING  IN  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  OF  CHARM  AND  DISTINCTION 


BORROWING  and  combining  some  of  the 
best  features  of  master  designers  of  by- 
gone days,  Rogers  creates  bedroom  furniture 
that  has  grace  and  charm — expressing  in 
beauty  and  enduring  quality,  the  best  in  mod- 
ern craftsmanship — the  kind  of  furniture  that 
will  be  heirlooms  of  the  future.  This  fine 
furniture  has  a  distinct  style  of  its  own  and 
yet  is  so  perfect  in  conception  as  to  blend 
harmoniously  with  various  decorative  schemes. 


Charles  P.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Inc. 

MAKERS  of  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE,  PERIOD  BEDROOM 
FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING,  SINCE  1855 


SHOW  ROOM:  22-26  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


CHABMING  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  THAT  HAS  AN  AIR  OF  DELIGHTFUL  SIMPLICITY  AND  COMFORT 
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TOPflUNTER 

Hand  Forged 
METAL  WORK 


GIFTS 
THAT  LIVE 
THE 
TEAR  ROUND 


Andirons  :  Fireplace  Forks  :  Screens 

TRIVETS  :  LOG  HOLDERS  :  BELLOWS 


KNOCKERS 
LANTERNS 


FOOT  SCRAPERS  :  ASH  TRAYS 
WEATHERVANES    :  LAMPS 


Illustrated  folder  of  Xmas  Suggestions  will  be  sent  upon  request 

414  Madison  Avenue 
/Jevt>  York. 


^^xquisite  Jk)inen 

Those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  fine  linen  in 
creating  an  impression  insist  upon  quality  first — and 
always.  McGibbon  patrons  know  that  fine  quality  may 
well  be  combined  with  prices  that  are  decidedly  eco- 
nomical. Table  linen  —  napkins  —  luncheon  sets  — 
fancy  scarfs — a  remarkable  selection  awaits  you  here. 

McGibbon 

3  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 

Household  Linens      ■      Beds  &  Bedding     •      Lace  Curtains 


An  appealingly  lovely  fifteenth  century  marble  figure  of  Saint  Catherine  and  the 
Wheel  (center)  to  which  time  has  given  a  rich  patine  like  the  surface  of  old  ivory 

PERSONALITY  IN  CARVED 
SAINTS 

By  JOAN  ASHBURNE 

Photographs  from  Lord  &  Taylor 

THE  well-known  mood  of  static  serenity  which  we  attribute  to  saints  and 
angels  has  received  such  complete  expression  and  emphasis  at  the  hands 
of  the  artists  who  have  created  their  sculptured  images  that  it  is  an 
unlooked  for  delight  when  we  find  carvings  which  endow  them  with  that 
mundane,  elusive  quality  known  as  personality. 

A  sense  of  pensive  life  and  mood  beautifully  translated  in  wood  and 
stone  individualizes  a  group  of  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  century  carvings  now 
being  exhibited  in  a  recently  imported  collection  of  antique  sculpture, 
furniture,  and  paintings.    The  impression  of  the  beholder  is  that  here  are 

carvings  that  are  not  only  that  joy  of  the  collector,  "good  examples  of  " 

but  that  in  addition  to  representing  adequately,  the  art  of  a  certain  time  and 
type  they  have  a  special  grace  and  freshness  of  feeling  that  give  to  each  a 
personality  of  its  own. 

This  trait  is  becoming  more  precious  in  our  glorification  of  the  antique  as  the 
field  is  narrowed  and  much  of  what  is  now  purchasable  in  old  things  may  be 
classed,  even  when  good,  as  more  of  the  same.  For  instance,  a  rare  della 
Robbia  Madonna,  another  of  the  high  points  in  the  above  mentioned  col- 
lection, is  exquisitely  free  from  the  garlands  which  we  have  grown  to  feel 
inseparable  from  his  lovely  reliefs  and  of  which  one  grows  a  trifle  weary.  In- 
stead of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  two  columns  plain  and  unadorned,  and  colored 
a  mysterious  sea  blue,  contrast  with  the  cerulean  background  of  the  figure. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  della  Robbia 
in  this  manner  to  be  seen  in  America 
and  the  sight  of  it  should  not  be 
missed  by  those  who  are  keen  to  hang 
treasures  in  the  galleries  of  their 
memories  if  they  are  beyond  acquire- 
ment in  a  more  material  way. 

The  collection  abounds  in  such 
instances  of  the  unusual  and  has 
been  assembled  with  a  discerning  eye 
to  the  finer  differences  that  appeal 
to  the  collector  of  the  antique  by 
adding  rarity  to  age. 


A  mysterious  charm  of  expression  and 
posture  and  an  unusual  arrangement 
of  the  folds  of  gold  drapery  charac- 
terize this  early  sixteenth  century 
Italian  angel  with  a  Buddhistic  air  of 
subtle  repose 


The  religious  fervor  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  a  kinship  with  the  Orient 
occasionally  seen  in  the  art  of  southern 
Europe  are  both  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  high,  serious  dignity  and  the  simple 
plastic  treatment  of  this  carved  wood 
figure  of  a  French  Gothic  saint 
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As  Good  as  Good  Looking^ 


Close-up  Section  of  Roof 


What  Other  Roofing  Has  All 
These  Advantages? 

.Absolutely  fireproof. 

Many  colors  to  suit. 

But  never  burn  or  carry  fire. 

Last  indefinitely  without  paint  or  other  coatings. 

Everlasting  will  not  curl,  warp,  rust  or  decay. 

Requires  no  attention  or  upkeep  charges. 

Don't  consider  re-roofing  any  of  your  buildings 
until  you  get  all  the  facts  about  Tapered  and 
uniform  thick  Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles.  Write  us. 


Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles 


were  selected  for  the  roof  of  this  house  using  50%  Indian  Red, 
28%  Buff  and  22%  Spanish  Brown  catalogue  number  9 — 9  inches 
wide  by  18  inches  long  by  \  inch  thick  broken  butts — applied 
without  any  special  design  or  method  as  to  color  scheme  which  pro- 
duced a  splendid  warm  contrast  with  the  buff  colored  cement  walls. 

1 

The  definite  charm  and  distinctive  effect  of  these  wonderful 
shingles  laid  in  irregular  lines  with  their  heavy  rough  butts  gives 
the  soft  light  and  shadow  effects  so  much  desired  by  owners  and 
architects  and  adds  a  novel  beauty  to  the  modern  home,  and  a 
wonderful  degree  of  serviceability  to  the  roof. 

They  are  strong,  rigid  shingles,  not  impregnated  paper  or 
rag  felt — never  curl,  or  warp,  not  affected  by  the  blasts  of  winter, 
the  heavy  rains  of  spring  and  the  blazing  heat  of  summer,  year  in 
and  year  out,  for  they  are  made  of  Asbestos  and  Hydraulic 
Cement — Nature's  imperishable  materials.  They  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  non-fading  colors:  Green,  Red,  Brown,  Grays,  Buff, 
Purple,  Slate  black,  etc. 


FIRE-PROOF  Ambler  Asbestos  Shingles  are  absolutely  fire- 
proof, not  merely  "fire-resistant."  Ask  your  fire  insurance  agent  what  the  difference  is.  He  will  tell  you  the 
difference  and  show  you  the  saving  in  rates — a  matter  of  serious  consideration  over  a  term  of  years  and  years. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  complete  information  covering  these  superior  shingles. 


,  SLATE  &  SHEATHING 

AMBLER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Or  Branch  Offices  in  Large  Cities) 


stos 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  far  too  long  a  time  the  roof  of  the  house  has 
been  thought  of  as  merely  a  necessary  covering, 
a  protection  against  the  elements.  It  is  a  well 
recognized  fact  to-day,  however,  that  even  the 
simplest  home  can  gain  distinction,  beauty,  and  character 
if  its  roof  be  carefully  chosen.  The  day  of  the  drab  roof  has  given  way  to  one  of 
color  that  brings  harmony  and  charm  to  the  whole  home-picture. 

While  there  are  five  well-known  types  of  roofs — the  hip,  gambrel,  mansard,  gable, 
and  the  flat  roof — there  are  innumerable  colors  and  roofing  materials  to  select  from 
for  each  type  of  roof  as  well  as  for  each  style  of  house.  Slate,  copper,  zinc,  asbestos 
shingles,  stone  and  metal  tile,  etc.,  all  are  made  not  only  to  look  well  but  to  wear  well, 
and  all  hold  such  color  that,  when  rightly  selected,  the  roof  constructed  of  any  one 
of  them  will  so  blend  with  the  surrounding  landscape  as  to  become  part  of  its  beauty. 

The  quality  of  durability  is  one  to  be  carefully  considered,  for  time  and  the  ele- 
ments are  relentless  and  a  roof  must  be  able  to  withstand  heat  and  cold,  rain,  sun, 
snow,  thaws,  and  wind — an  unending  struggle  in  which  the  roof  is  bound  to  be  the 
loser  if  not  of  good  quality.  Undue  economy  in  roofing  materials  therefore  is  the 
poorest  of  policies. 

A  copper  roof  will  wage  a  successful  fight  since  it  is  made  to  endure  and  works 
easily  into  any  type  of  roof  construction.  Such  a  roof  may  be  either  of  copper  sheets, 
or  of  copper  shingles  put  on  with  copper  nails.  A  roof  steadily  growing  in  favor  is  the 
thatch,  which  copies  so  well  the  quaint  roofs  of  rural  England.  A  real  thatch  roof  is 
practicable  only  in  a  climate  damp  enough  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard.  In  our  own 
country  real  thatch  must  be  simulated,  and  this  is  done  in  several  ways,  one  of  which 
is  by  using  stained  wood  shingles  that  are  bent,  shaped,  and  colored  so  perfectly  as  to 
give  all  the  irregular  line  and  beauty  of  real  thatch.    This  is  an  eminently  satisfactory 


roof,  and  one  that  may  be  used  on  any  shape  of  roof  or 
with  any  color  scheme. 

Still  another  thatch  roofing  is  of  natural  colored 
crushed  rock  which  is  securely  embedded  on  a  base  of  felt 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  asphalt.  This  fire-resisting, 
permanent  roofing  comes  in  natural  colors  that  cannot  fade  but  that  only  mellow  with 
time.  This  roof  may  be  had  to  look  like  thatch,  as  well  as  in  large  slabs  to  give  broad 
splotches  of  color  or  in  shingles  to  produce  an  irregular  effect  both  in  color  and  design. 

For  the  Spanish  type  of  house,  real  tile  roofings  are  especially  fitting  where  the 
climate  permits.  Where  ice  and  snow  might  chip  and  crack  such  a  roof,  there  is  a 
metal  tile  roofing  light  of  weight  as  well  as  permanent,  which  holds  all  the  charm  of  the 
heavily  ribbed  tile  of  old  Spain.  This  colorful  roof  may  be  had  in  copper,  zinc,  or 
steel  as  desired. 

The  old-time  slate  roof  has  kept  step  with  the  demand  for  color,  and  multichrome 
slate  brings  warmth  and  gaiety  as  well  as  permanence  and  fire-protection  to  the  roof. 
This  is  a  different  slate  roof  from  the  ones  we  once  knew.  To  make  it  blocks  of 
weathered  brown  slate  are  crushed  into  flakes  to  be  enameled  on  to  shingles  which 
form  the  roof.  This  cannot  and  does  not  change  color  but  instead  holds  permanently 
all  the  soft  tones  of  browns,  greens,  dull  reds,  and  purples.  There  are  thatch  effects, 
too,  in  this  roofing  in  blended  shades  of  brown  and  dull  red,  holding  all  the  quaint 
charm  of  a  real  thatch  roof,  yet  weather-  and  fire-proof. 

Where  the  more  elaborate  roofs  are  not  desired,  roofs  of  creo-dipped  shingles  may 
be  had  in  variegated  effect,  and  in  thatch  as  well  as  plain  colors,  such  shingles  to  be 
put  on  with  rust-proof  nails  so  that  roof  troubles  will  be  minimized.  In  fact,  the  roof 
has  at  last  come  into  its  own — the  finishing  touch  in  color,  material,  durability,  and 
safety  for  the  well-equipped,  beautiful  home. 


Roofs  of  Beauty 


Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut  for  Interior  Wood- 

work and  Paneling 
American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 
U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

11.  The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Russell  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 
18.    A  New  House  for  the  Old 
American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Poitland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 
2i.    Portable     Houses     and  Outdoor 
Furnishings 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 
33-    Colonial  Entrances 
Hartmann-Sanders 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The    Construction    of-  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

108.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments,  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
111.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrvmen's  Assn. 
113.    About  Casement  Windows 

The  Casement  Hdw.  Co. 
1 17.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 

142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof? 

The  Richardson  Co. 
148.    Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
161.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  White  is  White 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 
216.    Beautiful  Homes  of*Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 
341.   Good  Buildings  Deserve  Good  Hard- 
ware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking, 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


280.  Thatchslate  Roofs 
John  D.  Emack  Co. 

Equipment 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

38.  Book  of  Delicacies 

Kelvinator  Corporation. 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  I  ncinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
132.    Making  Home  Homelike 

Berry  Bros. 

141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 
171.    Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 
183.    Mantelpieces  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

185.  Oil-O-Matic 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 

186.  Early  English  and  Colonial  Hard- 

ware Handcraft 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 
225.   Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

The  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 

236.  Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
259.   Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates 
J.  C.  Deagan 


269.   Locks  &  Trim 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

281.  ComfortHeat 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  Glass  Gardens 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

283.  Greenhouses  of  Distinction 

Hitchings  &  Co. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

43.    Furniture  for  the  Dining  Room 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 
44-    Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Dec- 
orator 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

45.  Selecting  Silver  for  the  Young 

Bride 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 

46.  Decorators'   Methods   of  Window 

Curtaining 
Quaker  Lace  Co. 

47.  Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 

48.  Restful  Bedrooms 

The  Simmons  Co. 

54.  Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood- 

work, and  Furniture 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

55.  Distinctive  Draping 

Kirsch  Co. 

60.    Style   Leaflets  of    Dining  Room 
Furniture 

Ottawa  Furniture  Co. 
67.    Summer  Furniture 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

73.  About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  In:. 

74.  The  Attractive  Home,  How  to  Plan 

Its  Decoration 
Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

75.  The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 

Orinoka  Mills 
78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list) 


Same  

P.  O.  Address. 


State  . 


DECEMBER 


79.    Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogany  Assn. 
87.    Kitchen  Maid  Standard  Units 

Wasmuth  Endicott  Co. 
89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wall  Decoration 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
91.    Weaving — A  New  Old  Art 

The  Shuttlecraft  Co. 

95.  Kitchen  Dressers 

Janes  &  Kirtland,  Inc. 

96.  Linen  Rugs 

The  Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc. 
98.    Bathroom  Booklets 
Speakman  Co. 

100.  Your  Kitchen  and  You 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 

101.  Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
130.   A  New  Lease  on  Life  for  the  Old 
House 

Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 
133.    The  Little  Book  about  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
147.    Bathrooms  of  Durock 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sens  Co. 
151.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 

153.  The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

154.  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

197.  Come  Into  the  Kitchen 

G.  1  Sellers  &  Sons  Co. 

198.  Etiquette,  Entertaining,  and  Good 

Sense 

International  Silver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

202.  Candle  Glow 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
20;.   Chinese  Rugs  in  the  American  Home 
S.  &  G.  Gump  Co. 

206.  The  Magic  of  Oriental  Beauty 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Inc.  ■ 

207.  Correct  Care  of  Home  Furnishings 

Peck  &  Hills  Furniture  Co. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  &  Embury 

240.  The  Fascination  of  Old  Furniture 

Kensington  Mfg.  Company 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons.  Inc. 

244.  Patterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &  Barton 

271.  New  Outlooks  for  Every  Home 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

272.  The  Windsor  Beautiful 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

273.  Puritan  Color  Schemes 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

290.  How  To  Know  a  Good  Piano 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 

291.  The  Voice  of  Music 

Wurlitzer  Co. 
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En-Tout-Cas  Court  on  the  Rodman  Wanamaker  Estate 

The  ALL  WEATHER  COURT 

Play  can  begin  30  minutes  after  the  Balls  and  clothing  remain  clean. 

heaviest  rain.  Surface  is  perfectly  level. 

There  is  no  glare,  resulting  from  even  Has  unusual  durability. 

red-brown  color.  Has  the  resiliency  of  the  best  turf  courts. 

Orders  noiv  being  booked  for  immediate  construction  in  the  South 

THE  EN-TOUT-CAS  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Sole  Makers  and  Patentees 
Syston,  Leicestershire  England 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

128  Water  Street  American  Agents  New  York  City 

Send  for  booklet  No.  3 


How  to  Build  a  Home 


An  Amazing 
Offer 


NEARLY  500  photographic 
reproductions  and  700 
plans  of  beautiful  homes  in 
frame,  stucco,  brick  and  tile, 
together  with  over  500  pages 
illustrating  and  describing  all 
types  of  building  material  and 
home  equipment  have  been 
especially  prepared  for  you. 
This  book  will  be  shipped  free 
to  anyone  interested  for  the 
asking.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home 
now  or  later,  you  will  be  interested  in  making 
your  selection  from  these  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. Pick  exactly  what  you  want  before 
you  build.  You  will  find  here  represented 
practically  every  type  of  architecture  with 
added  touches  of  beauty  and  convenience 
that  make  it  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
home  illustrations  ever  brought  together. 
This  entire  book,  over  1000  pages,  will  be 
shipped  to  you  free,  without  any  obligation, 
for  ten  days  examination,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  our  plan  under  which  you  may 
keep  it,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  complete 
home  building  service. 

■Ae  Home  Builders  Guild  does  not  expect  to 
make  a  cent  of  profit  through  the  distribution 
of  these  books.  You  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  forwarding  your  name 


HomeBuilriers 
Guild  Oilers 
complete  guid- 
ance to  Home 
liuilders. 


MING TON 

Six  Rooms  and  Bath — Brick 
One  of  500  Shown  in  this  Book 
Beautiful  Home  Which  Can  Be  Built 
At  a  Surprisingly  Low  Cost 


and  address,  together  with  a  statement  as  to 
whether  you  expect  to  build  now  or  at  a  later 
date. 

Great  Saving  in  Building  Cost 

Our  home  building  service  is  so  complete  and 
everything  has  been  worked  out  so  carefully 
that  when  you  build  our  way  you  are  bound 
to  save  a  great  deal  in  time,  material  and 
labor.  In  designing  and  planning  the  homes 
shown  in  this  great  book,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  scores  of  archi- 
tects and  practical  builders.  We  tell  you 
how  to  save  lumber  and  material  of  all  kinds 
and  our  specifications  are  so  complete  that 
any  contractor  or  real  good  carpenter  can 
build  with  a  great  saving  in  cost.  It  is  easy 
to  select  the  kind  of  home  you  would  like  to 
build  with  the  aid  of  this  great  Builders  Book. 


Shipped  Anywhere  FREE! 


This  complete  hook  sells  regularly 
for  $10.00 — hut  will  he  shipped 
FREE — if  you  are  planning  to 
build,  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  select  a  delightful  home  from 


its  pages.  Send  for  it  now  and 
let  us  explain  how  you  can  save 
money  on  any  home,  no  matter 
where  you  build. 


Home  Builders  Guild,  Dept.  8 
Division  of  Home  Builders  Catalog;  Co. 
1315  W,  Congress  St.,  Chicago 

You  may  send  me  your  book  of  beautiful  homes  and  details  ot  your 
home  builders  servics  offer  with  the  understanding  that  I  am  not 
obligated  in  any  way. 

After  examining  it.  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  accepting  your 
offer  of  home  builders  service,  with  complete  building  plans,  speci- 
fications, etc.,  at  a  special  price  and  keep  the  book. 

Name   

Address 


Good  Buildings  Deserve 
Good  Hardware 


No  spotlight  needed  to  find 
this  keyhole — it  comes  to 
meet  you  in  the  knob  of 
the  Corbin  Unit  Lock 

Yes,  an  unusual  place  to  put  a  key 
hole  but  a  convenient  place  to 
find  it.  But  this  is  an  unusual  lock. 
It  comes  to  you  completely  as- 
sembled—  not  "knocked  down."  You 
can  apply  it  in  five  minutes — and  it  will 
work  perfectly  ever  after. 

Whatever  your  hardware  need  may  be, 
you  will  find  Corbin  Hardware  unusual 
— unusual  in  the  way  it  works,  the  way 
it  lasts,  distinctive  in  the  way  it  looks. 
No  wonder  we  say  Corbin  Hardware  is 
Good  Hardware. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN  sl^E  ggMESu? 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 


Motor  Fashions  for  1927 


By  Ralph  S.  Roberts 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  outstandingdevel- 
opment  in  motor  car  design  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  the  coordination 
of  the  various  parts  and  components 
which  comprise  the  assembled  car.  In  contrast 
to  the  earlier  models  which  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
great  many  parts  all  fastened  together  in  some 
way  or  another,  the  modern  car  has  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial, one-piece  effect.  The  Salon  models  ex- 
hibited from  November  28th  to  December  4th  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore  show  careful  study  of  this 
feature,  and  one  notices  the  results  not  only  in 
the  absence  of  effusive  detail  and  unpleasantly 
opposing  lines,  but  also  in  the  manner  with  which 
each  element  of  the  composition  is  worked  into 
the  design  of  the  whole. 

Another  important  change  in  design  is  being 
made  by  this  tendency  toward  unification  in  the 
raising  of  radiators, 

motor-hoods,  and     

cowls.  By  pulling  up 
the  top-line  of  the  front 
end  of  the  job,  the  step- 
up  from  this  line  to  the 
height  of  the  roof  is  less 
noticeable,  and  so  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  all 
front  ends  which  are 
not  already  as  high  as 
discretion  will  permit, 
are  being  raised  to  the 
limit.  There  are  plenty 
of  cars  at  the  Automo- 


made.  Not  only  are  the  fenders  broader  and 
deeper  in  crown  than  those  of  last  year,  but  they 
are  swept  out  still  longer  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction, 
so  that  they  are  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  two 
principal  directional  lines  of  the  car,  namely,  the 
belt-line  and  the  chassis  frame-line,  and  by  so 
doing,  assist  rather  than  interrupt  the  motif  of 
every  design.  The  full-crown  fenders  used  by 
three  or  four  makers  are  relieved  from  plainness 
by  a  narrow  beading  along  the  edge.  But  in  no 
instance  will  one  find  a  rolled-in  panel  or  other 
device  for  decoration. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  what  is  the  1927  style 
in  motor  profiles?  Starting  at  the  radiator  cap 
of  a  correctly  done  cabriolet,  for  example,  the  line 
runs  straight  back,  not  only  to  the  end  of  the 
bonnet,  but  on  through  the  cowl  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  rise,  to  the  base  of  the  windshield. 


Color,  that  powerful  medium  which  can  make 
a  man  fight  or  soothe  him  to  rest,  has  burst  forth 
in  all  its  strength  in  the  automotive  world. 
One  cannot  say  that  green,  gray,  blue,  or  any 
other  group  is  in  vogue  to-day.  It  can  only  be 
said  that  color  is  in  style,  and  the  field  is  open. 
Naturally,  some  very  interesting  combinations 
have  been  worked  out  for  the  Salon  exhibits,  a 
great  many  of  them  entirely  original. 

The  demand  for  color  does  not  mean  that  the 
old  standbys — maroons,  deep  blues,  and  dark 
greens — are  out.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
used  a  great  deal,  but  instead  of  the  usual 
black  running-gear  and  conservative  striping 
colors,  a  dashing  touch  of  brilliant  red,  emerald 
green,  yellow,  or  other  bright  shade  is  used  to  set 
them  off  to  advantage.  Some  of  the  most  fashion- 
able cars  to  be  shown  will  be  done  in  highly  pol- 
ished jet  black,  with 
orange  or  vermilion 
judiciously  used. 

Pastel  shades,  so 
popular  last  year,  are 
still  to  be  seen,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  in 
most  instances,  accord- 
ing to  the  newer  ten- 
dency, these  shades 
are  also  backed  up  by 
a  strengthening  color 
of  greater  intensity, 
used  in  moderation. 
For  example,  the  cars 


The  perfect  profile  for  the  1927  closed  car  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Minerva  sport  sedan  pictured  above.  Notice 
the  deep  cowl,  the  low  top,  the  high  belt  line,  and  the  heavy 
long-swept  fenders.  At  the  left  is  a  Rolls-Royce  Strat- 
ford with  a  body  by  Brewster;  at  the  right,  a  Le  Baron 
Victoria  coupe  on  a  Lincoln  chassis;  and  below,  a  four- 
passenger  sport  phaeton  with  a  Fisher  body  on  a  Cadillac 
chassis 


bile  Salon  with  motor- 
hoods  so  high  that  from 
the  driver's  seat  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  across 
the  top  of  the  bonnet 
and  see  the  front  fender 
on  the  off-side,  a  prac- 
tice which  a  year  or  so 
ago  would  have  been 
condemned  as  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  all 
ethics  of  coachbuilding, 
but  to  which  drivers 
are  already  becoming 
accustomed.  Owners 

will  undoubtedly  overlook  their  apprehensions  in 
consideration  of  the  beautiful  appearance  created 
by  this  closer  approximation  to  continuity  of  line, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  powerful,  dashing  aspect  of 
this  modern  power-plant  housing. 

Not  only  is  the  appearance  of  solidity  in  the 
car  brought  out  by  the  treatment  of  body  design 
itself,  but  also,  and  by  means  more  easily  per- 
ceptible to  the  layman,  through  the  thoughtful 
handling  of  such  accoutrements  as  the  head- 
lamps, bumpers,  tire  carriers,  luggage  racks,  and 
other  equipment,  of  a  secondary  nature  to  be  sure, 
but  which  can  easily  enough  spoil  an  otherwise 
pleasing  ensemble.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of 
these  parts  which  attach  to  the  car  by  means  of 
brackets  have  been  redesigned  so  that  the  brack- 
ets themselves  are  either  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible,  or  if  they  cannot  be  subordinated,  are 
laid  out  to  form  a  continuation  of  some  other  line 
of  the  car,  such  as  the  frame-line  at  the  front  or 
rear,  as  is  the  case  with  bumper-mountings. 
Then,  too,  they  are  always  good  and  husky, 
usually  more  so  than  required  by  the  stress  they 
are  called  upon  to  bear. 

The  vogue  for  full-crown  flangeless  fenders  con- 
tinues and  gains  impetus  with  each  pair  that  is 


This  line  is  in  every  case  as  long  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  chassis  will  permit.  From  the  windshield 
it  drops  down  just  a  bit,  perhaps  less  than  an 
inch,  and  runs  straight  through  along  the  belt 
until  it  approaches  the  front  pillar  of  the  cabriolet 
superstructure,  where  it  should  sweep  up  as  much 
as  possible  to  meet  the  vertical  pillar,  to  cut  the 
corner  and  effect  an  easy  transition  of  lines  which 
are  directly  opposed.  A  device  for  effecting  the 
transition  very  nicely  is  the  center-cowl,  originally 
used  on  open  phaetons  but  this  fall  in  evidence 
on  many  cabriolets. 

Running  up  the  cabriolet  pillars,  the  profile  line 
starts  on  the  most  precarious  leg  of  its  journey, 
along  the  roof,  over  the  back  corner,  and  down  the 
back-sweep  of  the  body.  Roof-lines  this  fall 
have  a  new  and  definite  style:  they  are  neither 
flat,  as  in  1910-15,  nor  bowed  and  rounded  as  in 
the  years  which  have  followed,  to  the  point  of 
exaggeration.  From  front  to  back  the  correct  line 
rises  gradually  and  gracefully,  rounded  but  not 
domed,  to  a  point  just  over  the  middle,  whence  it 
falls  away  rather  rapidly  but  without  much  sweep, 
to  a  corner  of  relatively  small  radius.  The  back- 
panel  has  less  flare  than  formerly,  in  fact,  just 
enough  to  prevent  a  stiffness  in  its  appearance. 
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in  soft  gray  tones  may 
use  bright  green  wheels 
and  running-gear, 
while  light  red  may 
be  seen  with  the  beiges. 

Lacquer  finishes  will 
be  shown  in  a  very 
few  instances,  although 
it  appears  that  the 
old-line  carrossiers  are 
loath  to  give  up  the 
richness  and  depth  of 
japan  colors  and 
bright  glistening  var- 
nishes. 

The  Salon  would  be  well  worth  seeing  if  only 
for  the  interior  of  the  cars  on  display.  No  effort 
or  expense  is  spared  in  equipping  the  custom 
bodies,  the  linings  being  especially  woven  for 
many  jobs,  and  the  fittings  hand-wrought  by 
the  nation's  foremost  silversmiths.  It  would 
be  a  surprise  to  discover  anything  but  a  light- 
colored  lining  in  a  Salon  job  this  year,  and  light 
cloths  are  well  chosen,  for  they  blend  with  the 
lighter  paint  colors,  and  in  darker  cars  add  a 
freshness  and  smartness  which  is  particularly 
pleasing. 

The  tendency  in  interior  decoration  is  divided. 
There  is  hardly  an  in-between.  That  is  to  say, 
many  models  will  be  lined  with  French  materials 
of  bold  pattern  or  with  beautiful  needlepoint 
medallions  and  patterned  coach-laces,  while  many 
others  will  be  exceptionally  plain  but  rich  in 
their  loose-cushioned,  trim-tailored  simplicity, 
whereas  scarcely  any  will  be  found  which  go  half- 
way. Inlaid  panels  and  other  marquetry,  the 
finest  of  its  kind,  will  be  in  evidence,  although 
there  is  a  serious  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  de- 
signers as  to  whether  this  treatment,  so  admirably 
used  in  Pullman  cars,  is  just  the  thing  for  a  small 
motor  car. 
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m  CThc  Luxury  Cruise  to  the 

cMediterranean 


1 


PALESTINE  EGYPT 

A  pleasure  cruise  exceeding  every  expectation — Lux- 
urious comfort,  perfect  service,  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment, on  board  the  "Rotterdam."  Scenic  splendor, 
strange  and  thrilling  sights  in  interesting  Old  W  orld 
lands. 

By  the  famous  "Rotterdam"  6th  Cruise 
Leaving  New  York,  February  3,  1927 

Under  the  Holland-America  Line's  own  management 

THE  "ROTTERDAM" 

24,170  tons  register 
37,190  tons  displacement 

Has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the 
magnificence  and  comfort  of  her 
appointments,  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  her  cuisine  and  the  high 
standards  of  service  and  manage- 
ment on  board. 

SEVENTY  DAYS  OF  DELIGHTFUL  DIVERSION 

Gibraltar.  Algiers    Naples  (first  call),  Tunis,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  ,the  Holy  Land- 
Alexandria,  Cairo  (and Egypt (,  Cattaro,  Ragusa,  Venice 
Naples  (second  call  i,  Monaco,  and  the  Riviera.  Carefully 
planned  Shore  Excursions.  Stop-over  in  Europe. 
Number  of  guests  limited.  Cost  of  Cruise  $930  up. 
American  Express  Co.  Agents 
in  Charge  of  Shore  Excursions. 
For  choice  selection  of  accommodations  make  reservations  NOW 
Illustrated  Folder  "D"  on  request  to 

HOLLAND- 


AMERICA  LINE 

21-24  State  St.,  New  York 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Seattle,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco  Mexico  City,  Montreal, 

Winnipeg 
Or  any  author  ized  Steamship  Agent 


Luxury  Cruises  to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

Jan.  29(15  days),  Feb.  17  (27  daye) 
Mar.  19  115  days) 
by  tht  Luxurious 
S.S.  VEENDAM 
HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 
in  cooperation  with  the 
FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 


The  Luxurious  Impute  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


Special  Winter  Voyages  de  Luxe 

By  the  Palatial  Liners 

W%W  TTY  24o°°  Rcg-  Tons 

The  ship  of  Luxury  MlM  \j  IL1U  2 1  Knots 

January  8  and  February  17 

The  last  word         _  the  NEW  33,000  Reg.  Tons 

in  comfort  MM.  %3  PrM,  ItL  a  Knots 
January  29 

MADEIRA     GIBRALTAR     ALGIERS  NAPLES  GENOA 

Also  by  the  Popular 

The  largest         Of%¥  A1IDA  to  ^c 

cabin  ship  VAJ1»\JUIHV  Mediterranean 
January  15  and  February  23 

CASABLANCA  GIBRALTAR  PALERMO  NAPLES  GENOA 

Optional  Shore  Excursions  at  all  Ports  on  all  Special  Winter  Voyages 

Regular  sailings  to  ITALY 

Dec.  11,  Mar.  12,  Mar.  26,  Apr.  2,  Apr.  14, 

For  Rates  and  further  information  apply  to 


N-G--I 


NAVIGAZIONE  GENERALE  ITALIANA 
Italia  America  Shipping  Corp.,  General  Agents 
1  State  St.,  New  York  or  Local  Steamship  Agents 


fflBJES&IEID 

y^Caribbean 


Jl  15  Dau 

Cruise 

FRA11COI11A 

Inclusive  Fares  $200  and  up 

From  New  York  December  22,  1926 
Returning  January  6,  192  7 

The  Sun  is  Nature's  Healing  Force.  It 
tones  the  skin — invigorates  the  body.  An 
abundance  of  sunshine — -that  is  the  privi- 
lege of  this  romantic  short  sea  trip  over  Christmas 
and  New  Year's.  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Havana,  the 
Bahamas  on  a  palatial  world- renowned  Cunarder,  in 
ideal  spring-like  weather. 

A  pleasure  cruise  that  makes  for  health! 

also  Ctxoo  31  Dau  Cruises 

on  the  new  CALEDOtllA 

Inclusive  Fares  $300  and  up 
From  New  York  Jan.  22,  returning  Feb.  22 
From  Neiv  York  Feb.  26,  returning  Mar.  29 

To  Nassau,  Havana,  Port  au  Prince,  Kingston,  Colon,  Curacao, 
La  Guayra,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique  and  Bermuda. 

The  Caledonia  is  a  beautiful,  modern  ship,  equipped  with  the  new 
thermo  tank  ventilation  system  which  supplies  a  current  of  cool  fresh 
air  —  under  the  passenger's  control  —  to  every  stateroom,  an 
innovation  of  great  comfort  while  cruising  in  the  tropics.  Electric 
fans  in  every  room. 

Comprehensive  sight-seeing  tours  ashore  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 

NO  PASSPORTS  REQUIRED 


olnd  ANCHOR  fa* 


25  Broadway,  New  York 
or  Branches  and  Agencies 
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WHEREiTO-Ci 


HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
*  DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  eTery  month  in  serai  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S.  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNEFTS 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  adrice  where  and  how  to  go.  The  right  hotel,  etc. 
For  space  and  rates  in  out  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  U.S.A.  ■ 


HAWAII 


The  new  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel  opens  February  1, 
1927,  -welcoming  you  to 
Honolulu  at  the  height  of 
its  winter  season.  Magnifi- 
cently designed.  Located  on 
Waikiki  Beach.  Four  hun- 
dred rooms  with  private 
baths.  18-hole  golf  links. 
20  acres  of  gardens.  Splen- 
did tennis  courts.  Land  and 
water  polo.  Motoiing  over 
perfect  roads.  Horseback 
riding.  Swimming  and  surf- 
riding. 

Full  information  and  rates  may  be 
obtained  from  the  ilatson  Navigation 
Company,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco;  510  West  Sixth  Street,  Los 
Angeles;  814  Second  Avenue,  Seattle; 
140  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago; 
50  East  Forty-second  Street,  Xew 
York.    Or  -write— 

Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel 

AMERICAN"  PLAN 

A.Benaglia,  General  Manager 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
RESERVATIONS  ARE  NOW 
BEING  MADE 


CRUISES-TOURS 


California  | 


by  SEA 


15  day  Voyages  via 
Havana  and  Panama  Canal 

Go  via  the  fast,  water  route.  Enjoy 
pleasant  days  on  splendid  steamers. 
Sightseeing  at  ports  of  call. 
Route :  New  York,  Havana,  Pana- 
ma Canal  (Balboa),  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Fort- 
nightly sailings: 

MANCHURIA  MONGOLIA 
FINLAND 

Ocean  liners,  over  22,000  tons  displacement. 

Largest,  and  fastest  ships 
in  Coasc-to-Coast  service. 
Rates:  $250  1st  Class,  $150  2nd 
Cabin,  S 1 25  Tourist  Cabin, 
$100  Third  Cabin. 

Take  your  auto  as  baggage.  No  crating. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

:  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

/^N  No.  1  Broadway.  New  York 
fe^lfej  City;  our  offices  elsewhere  or 
VlMM/     authorized  S.S.and  K.R.  agents 


EARN  A  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

Organizing  co-operative  tonrs,  37  days.  $295 
60  days,  $490.     Student  Toors,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Where.To-Go  department  for  Decembrris  con~ 
eluded  on  three  pages  immediately  /'allotting. 


MISSISSIPPI  CULF  COAST 


v%eHtlb»?f 
Hotel 


Down  on  America's  Riviera,  over- 
looking the  exquisite,  shimmeriug 
Bay  of  St  Louis,  this  magnificent, 
new  h"tel  has  rven  built  f or  yoa  at 
rinellilisOu-the-Bay.FassChristian, 
Hiss. 


Here  is  polf  at  its  best — on  the  gentry 
sloping  hillsides  ot  the  hotel  grounds 
an  lS-hola  course  in  play  tor  over 
two  years. 

Here  is  fishing,  swimming,  sailing. 
Beautiful  bridle  paths  wind  through 
piue-clad  hills. 

Pine  Hills  Hotel  has  been  planned  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
a  discriminating  clieutele,  and  every 
detail  of  i*  s  superior  service  exempli- 
fies true  Southern  hospitality. 
Opening  November  fifteenth.  Write 
now  for  illustrated  literature  and 
lull  information. 

HAL  THOMPSON 
Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


ST.  PETERSBURG  FLA. 


if  (princess. 


Open  All  Y  .jar.    250  Rooms. 


Modern.  Fireproof,  Steam  Heat, 
allocated.  European  Plan.  Terms 


2o0  Baths. 
Centrally  I 


Sae&JLuf  Dtxsis,  Manager 

ST-PETERSBUR.0 

FI.OR.IDA 


TVhere-To-Oo  is  everywhere  constantly  be- 
.ore  the  best  prospects  lor  your  business. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


There  is  Enjoyment 
in  planning  Early! 

The  Greatest 
Summer 
Vacation 
A  Cruise  to  Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  s.  s.  "CALIFORNIA  " 

of  the  Cuna  r  J  and  Anchor  Lines 
This  is  our  sixth  consecutive 
Summer  Cruise  —  an  annual 
Travel  Event  of  outstanding 
importance;  itinerary  covers 
all  worth- while  points  along 
the  Mediterranean;  Overland 
Tours  to  Italy,Switzerland,the 
Rhine,  Paris  and  London. 
From  Netv  York  June  30th 
returning  Sept.  1st,  1927 

MODERATE  RATES 
Enquiries  are  cordially  invited' 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Philadelphia    Boston  Chicago 
St- Louis  San  Francisco  LosAngeles 
Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver 


RAYMOXD-WHITCOMB 

WEST  INDIES 
CRUISES 

two  deli jrhtful  winter  trips 
each  of  25  days. 
Sailing  Jan.  27  &  Feb.  22 


and 


On  the  S.  S.  "Columbus"  —  of  32.000 
tona  register  —  a  new  liner  and  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  ship  that 
has  ever  cruised  in  the  Caribbean. 
The"Cotumbvs"  is  half  again  aslarge 
as  any  other  West  Indies  Cruise  ship 
and  surpasses  them  all  in  Bpacious. 
nessof  rooms  and  decks  and  in  the 
completeness  of  her  equipment. 


Following  a  fascinating  route  and 
visiting  11  countries  or  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  South  America,  Central 
America,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles  —  Cuba,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela,  Cu- 
racao, Nassau.  Virgin  Islands.  Mar- 
tinique and  Barbados.  Rates  $400  & 
upwards  —  Including  trips  into  the 
interior  and  sightseeing  drivej. 


Write  for  the  cruise  boohlet 

Raymond  &  Vhitcomb  Co. 
12  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York         Pliiladelpl-  ia  C'aicago 
San  Francisco        L03  Angeles 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Cruises  to  the 
Caribbean 

From  11  to  24  days  of  luxurious 
sea  —  and  land  —  travel  on  ships 
built  especially  for  service  in  the 
tropics.  Wonderful  food,  comfort- 
able beds  and  service  that  makes 
"every  passenger  a  guest.'*  You 
can  visit  the  romantic  and  historic 
places  in 

HAVANA 
JAMAICA 
PANAMA  CANAL 
COSTA  RICA 
GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIAN  PORTS 
HONDURAS 

Sailings  twice  every  week  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  and 
remember,  all  expenses  —  motor 
trips,  hotel  accommodations,  rail- 
road fares,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
price  you  pay  for  your  ticket. 

GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Rm.  1620, 17  Battery  P1..N.  Y.C. 


Y.   to  Plymouth,  Cher- 


Department  of  Travel 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who  desire  in- 
formation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  page  140, 

WATER  TRIPS 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 

1  To  The  Orient  From  Seattle 

American  West  African  Line 

2  Half  Moon,  sailing  Nor.  30.  1926 

Canadian  Pacific  Railuray* 

3  Great  Lake  Steamship  Service 

4  Travel  Suggestions 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship* 

5  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Empress  of  France,  leaves  X.  Y. 
Feb.  12,  1927 

6  Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

7  Round  the  World  Cruise — Empress  of  Scotland,  leaves  X.  Y. 
Dec.  2,  1926 

S  Round  the  World  and  the  Mediterranean  Cruises 
9  West  Indies  Cruises,  leaves  X.  V.  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  2S.  192  7 
by  S.S.  Montroyal 

10  Trans-Atlantic  Service 

1 1  Trans-Pacific  Service 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son* 

12  Around  the  World.  Southern  Hemisphere  Cruise — S.S.  Fran- 
coma,  sailing  from  Xew  York  Jan.   12.  192  7 

13  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Homeric,  sailing  from  Xew  York 
Jan.  22.  1927 

14  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  California,  sailing  from  Xew  York 
June  30,  1927 

15  South  American  Tours,  leaving  X.  Y.   Jan.   20  and  Feb.  3, 

1927 

16  Oriental.  Far  East — sailing  from  San  Francisco  Feb.  5,  192  7 

17  Special  Fall  Tours  sailing  from  X.  Y.  Xov.   13  and  Xov.  16. 

1926 

18  California.  West  and  Hawaii,  beginning  Xovember  10th  al- 
most weekly  to  March  17 

19  Bermuda 

20  Fall  and  Winter  Tours  to  Europe  visiting  Italy.  The  Riviera, 
France,  England,  and  Spain 

21  South  America 

Cunurd  Line*  • 

22  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Caledonia,  leaves  X.  Y.  Jan.  22 
and  Feb.  26.  1927 

23  Cunard  Late  Summer  Vacation  Tours  to  Europe 

2  4  To  Ireland 

25  Scotland,  the  Land  of  Romance 

26  Cunard  Cabin   Channel  Service — X 
bourg.  and  London 

27  Cunard  Comparisons 

28  Carinthia-Franconia  Booklet 

29  Cunard  Vacation  Specials 

Dollar  Sttamship  Line* 
36  Round  America  Tours 

31  Round  the  World  by  way  of  the  Orient — Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, leaves  X.  Y.  every  two  weeks 

32  California  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 

33  Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  Xew  Route 

34  President  Liners 

Frank  Tourist  Co. 

35  The  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies.  Jan.  29.  Feb.  17, 
Mar.  19,  192  7  on  the  S.S.  Vcendam — in  cooperation  with  the 
Holland  America  Line 

36  A  Mediterranean  Cruise  deluxe^ — S.S.  Scythia,  leaving  X.  Y. 
Jan.  26,  1927 

French  Line* 

37  To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 

3  8  Suffer  ft — the  Family  Ship 

39  The  France 

40  The  DcGrasse 

Furnrss  Bermuda  Line* 

41  Bermuda 

42  West  Indies 

43  Bermuda.  The  Fairyland  for  Rest  or  Play 

44  St.   George  Hotel.  St.  Georges.  Bermuda 

45  Hotel  Bermudiana.   Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Holland  America  Line* 

46  Holland  America  Line 

4  7  West   Indies  Booklet 

48  Mediterranean  Cruise  Booklet 

49  192  7  Luxury  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  Palestine.  Egypt 
by  the  famous  S.S.  Rotterdam,  leaving  X.  Y.  Feb.  3.  192  7 

International  Mercantile  Marine 

50  Your  Trip  to  Europe 

Italian  Line* 

51  Italy 

52  S.S.  Colombo 

53  S.S.  Duilio 

54  The  Xew  Ships  of  the  Xavigazione  General  Italiana 

Lamport  A  Holt  Line 

55  South  America 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 

5  6  Genoa 

5  7  S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 

58  S.S.  Conte  Verde 

59  S.S.  Conte  Rosso 

Los  Anaelis  Steamship  Co. 

60  Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

Matson  Savigation  Co. 

61  Delightful   Days  at  Sea 

62  See  All  of  Hawaii 

63  Hawaii  is  Different — Summer  AH  the  Time 

Sorth  German  Lloyd 

6  4  Transatlantic  Travel  deluxe 

65  One  Cabin  and  Second  Class  Service 

66  Muenchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co. 

67  South  Sea  Isles  of  Enchantment 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

68  Coast  to  Coast 

69  Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  A  Whitcomb 

70  Round  South  America — S.S.  Laeonia,  leaves  X.  Y.  Jan.  2B. 
192  7 

71  Mediterranean  Winter   Cruise.  1927 

72  Spring  Mediterranean  Cruises,  S.S.  Carinthia,  leaves  X.  Y. 
Mar.  29.  1927 

73  West  Indies  Cruises.  S.S.  Columbus,  leaves  X.  Y.  Jan.  27 
and  Feb.  22,  1927 

Red  Star  Line  i 

74  Red  Star  Ships 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.* 

75  Xew  Mediterranean  Cruise  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Express  Co. — S.S.  Orca  leaves  X.  Y.  Feb.  26.  1927 

76  Great  African  Cruise — S.S.  Asturias,  leaves  X.  Y.  Jan.  15, 
192  7 

7  7  Mis*  Samuela  Peppy — Her   Ocan  Diary 
7S  Bermuda,  the  Gulf  Stream  Playground 

79  Winter  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

Southern  Pacific  S.S.  Lines 

80  One  Hundred  Golden  Hours  at  Sea 

81  Morgan  Line 

Hamburg- American  Line* 

82  Around  the  World — 1927  Cruise — S.S.  Resolute,  leaves  X.  Y. 
Jan.  6.  1927 

S3  Five  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.   Reliance,  leaves  X.   Y.  Dec. 

IS.  1926.  Jan.  8.  26,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  30,  1927 
84  Across  the  Atlantic 

Unite*  Fruit  Co.  S.S.  Service* 
- "   Caribbean  Cruises — Every  Week  in  the  Year 

56  To  Havana.  Panama  and  the  Caribbean — 16*  Day  Cruise — 
Every  Week  in  the  Year 

S  7  Caribbean  Cruises — 2  4  Days 

SS  Great  White  Fleet  Cruises  Winter,  January-March.  1927 

89  Gaatemalan  Cruises — 24  Days 

t'nited  States  Lines 

90  To  Europe  on  United  States  Lines 

91  Going  Abroad 

92  Tourist  Cabin 

9  3  Fleet  of  the   United  Slates  Lines 
Ward  Line* 

94  All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  in  Duration  from 

10  to  13  Days 

95  Round  Trip  Fare  to  Mexico  City  via  steamer  to  Vera  Cruz 
by  rail 

•Country'  Life  Advertiser. 
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Tie  down 

your 
business 

and  sail  away* 


SB  ! 


ISLAND  of  your  DREAMS 

HAVEN'T  you  ever  wished 
to  be  a  foot-loose,  carefree 
beachcomber  on  a  palm-fringed 
shore — 'way  down  in  the  warm 
South  Seas? 

...  to  spend  happy  vagabond 
weeks,  day  -  dreaming  .  .  .  just 
listening  to  the  lullaby  of  silken 
surf  on  coral  sand  .  .  .  forgetting 
time  ? 

Here  in  sunny  Hawaii — less  than 
a  week's  voyage — you  can  be  as 
lazy  as  you  like.  A  few  days,  and 
then  you'll  find  new  zest  in  golf — 
new  vim  in  the  morning  plunge  in 
Waikiki  —  new  appetite  in  golden 
papaya  and  Kona  coffee  at  break- 
fast— new  thrills  in  peeping  safely 
into  a  live  volcano. 


Four  or  five  weeks  and  $400  or 
$500  cover  the  time  and  cost  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  including  steam- 
ers (round  trip)  and  all  expenses 
and  sight-seeing.  A  great  new  ho- 
tel at  Waikiki  and  a  mammoth  new 
liner  now  building.  Sail  direct  from 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
or  Vancouver — any  steamship,  rail- 
road or  tourist  agent  can  book  you 
right  from  your  home. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  bro- 
chure in  colors. 


Hawaii 


HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

229  McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
or  357  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


HOTEL-RESORT.&  .TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 
WSSS^^S  LDl.TIIKL 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 


rJ.  Annual 
Cruise 
Tour 


mwm and  up 

by  the  Oil  Burning  S.S.VANDYCK 

From  New  York  Feb.  5th 
Returning  April  5th 

One  of  the  famous  V-Fleet  of  the  Lamport 
&  Holt  Line,  specially  built  for  tropical 
voyaging  —  perfect  veutilation. 

THE  MAltlil  GH AS  AT  KIO:a  specta- 
cle called  the  world's  greatest. 

Other  cities  visited  are:  Sao  Paulo- 
Montevideo— Kuenos  Aires— Santos — Truii- 
dad—  Barbados— San  Juan,  Porto  Kico. 

A  tour  thafs  different— 60  days  of  real  va- 
cation to  new  lands  of  scenic  wonders. 

A  LL  E.XPESSES— The  cost  of  the  tour 
includes  all  expenses,  sight-seeing,  hotels, 
guides,  etc 
Apply  to  Sanderson  <£•  Son,  Inc.,  Room  110, 

26  Broadway,  Sew  York,  or  local  tourist 
ayency,/or  llltistrattd  Literature, 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line 


CRUISES-TOURS 


LOS  ANGELES  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Via  Spanish 
cAmericas 
Panama 
Canal 
Colombia. 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 


£380 


UP 

Round  Trip 
Water-Rail 


Earn  Your  European  Tour 

All  or  part  by  organizing 
Folder  Q  explains 

MENTOR  TOURS  MffllUo* 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-TO-GO  resources  in  giving  perfectly 
reliable  data  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  the 
seven  publications  we  use  monthly,  are  called 
upon  extensively  by  the  cream  among  American 
travelers  of  most  desirable  class. 
This  service  is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  n  ply,  while  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  right  literature  will  be  in  the 
home  maU  direct  from  our  clients  who  have 
precisely  the  attractions  specified. 
Consider  —  make  sure  your  outing's  success 
P. ease  state  your  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH  FLA. 


flOTELfEMSYLVAfllA 


-t-  WEST   PA  UM    BEACH  +  l 


LORIPA* 


An  ensemble  of  luxury  and  comfort  —  in  a  wetting  of 
tropical  palms— on  the  shore  of  Lake  Worth. 
Enurely  New  —  Fireproof  Construction 
216  Rooms    —    216  Bathv 
European  Plan 
AW  tfen—a*d  mjkit^  rtiervatiows  for  the  lemoa 
HENRY  J  DYNES.  Mgr. 

Summers:  Bluff  House,  Milford,  Pa. 


The  WhererUhQO  Bureau  has  developed  a 
service  invaluable  to  all  travel-planning. 
When  asking  for  it%  please  enclose  postage 
and  write  to  8  Beacon  Street^  Boston^  Mass. 


SWITZERLAND 


The  ATTRACTIONS 

are  not  limited  to  the 
summer  season. 


Enjoy  during  the  coming 
■winter  from  6  to  8  hours' 
brilliant  sunshine  daily,  at 
altitudes  to  suit  all  constitu- 
tions. * 

Also  after  your  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean  you  will 
want  to  partake  in 

The  Joys  of 
Winter  in  Switzerland 

Write  us  today  for  booklet 
W,  maps,  train  connections 
from  port,  or  any  other  in- 
formation. We  are  here  to 
serve  you. 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  oAvenue 
^Hpv  York 


Visit  the  Holy  Land 
and  Mediterranean 
with  a  World  Traveler 

James  Boring's  Annual  Cruise  to  3  con- 
tinents, 11  countries,  19  rwrts,  33  cities, 
is  planned,  directed  ana  personal ly_ ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Jamea  W.  Boring1. 
Large  staff  of  experienced  lecturers, 
conductors  and  guides  relieves  passen- 
gers of  all  uncertainties  and  worries. 
Rates  from  $0^0  up  to  91,690  cover  all 
expenses  including  exceptionally  com- 
plete sightseeing  programs  and  stopover 
steamship  tickets.  Specially  chartered 
S.S  Doncof WhiteStarLinesailsfrom 
NewYork,  January22. 1927,  for  Madeira, 
Spain,  Gibraltar,  Al  triers,  Tunisia, 
Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Anatolia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  France, 
England.  Cruise  membership  limited  to 
550.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

JAMES  BORING'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
Bible  House,  New  York 


Lnxariotu'oil-barntapBteftmere.  All  ontside  room*; 
beds,  no  berths.  Broad  Promenades.  Deck  Games. 
Orchestra.  Swimming PooL  Laundry.  For  further 
Information  and  Booklet  E  address 

PANAMA  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 


TENNESSEE 


Scenic  ^ 
Historic 

Industrial 

Center  of  the  South. 


Before  jou  start  South,  .rite  for  literature  deambtojr 
the  numerous  points  of  exceptional  ii.K-ert  in  and 
about  Chattanooga.  Free.  Address  Community  Ad- 
vertising Association,  820  Broad  Street,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee  —  the  Smith's  Most  Interesting  City. 


CHATTANOOGA 


buth 

America 


A  fascinating  voyage  full  of 
colorful  incident  and  charm- 
ing companionship,  made 
through  quiet  tropical  seas 
—  a  pleasant  prelude  to  in- 
triguing adventures  in  Latin 
America  where  climatic  con- 
ditions are  ideal,  as  the  sea- 
sons are  reversed  there. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO  BUENOS  AIRES 

Hotels  are  modern  and  luxuriously 
appointed;  rates  surprisingly  low. 
Scenery  consideredof  unsurpassed 
beauty. 

A  round  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
a  week  on  shore  takes  but  thirty 
days.  To  Buenos  Aires  and  return, 
six  weeks  with,  nine  days  to  visit 
and  explore. 

Modern  21,000  ton  steamers 

Pan  America  American  Legion 

Western  World  Southern  Cross 

Fortnightlysailings  fromNewYork 

M  U  N  S  O  N 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 


10  Hanover  Square 


New  York 


18*081  QattJours 

#250  and  up 

Cruises  of  rare  delight  to 
PANAMA  CANAL  B0LIVLA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  South  American  Countries 


ut  South  America  with  experienced  , 
American  Agents  to  assist  yon. 
Optional  stoporers  for  visiting  attractive  I 
points.     AU  ''UUHe   rooms.     Laundry.  J 
Swimming  pool.    Unexcelled  cuii 
Send  for  attractive  new  Book- 
let «*T"  describing  Special  Re* 
duced  Rate  Independent  Toun 


I  GRACE  L|NE,,0HANOVERsa> 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 


$1050-  AROUND 

I  weekly  Tores  the 

Largest  and  finest  Pacific  steamers.  Bate  in- 
cludes rail  from  any  city  in  United  States 
back  to  starting  poiiit.  Best  outside  rooms 
(beds  not  berths).  Mr.  Robertson  will  per- 
sonally conduct  party  leaving  San  Francisco 
March  12th,  S.S.  president  Polk,  22,000  tons. 
Send  for  Literature. 

ROBERTSON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Anzeles,  Calif 


ATLANTA  CA. 


This  Newest  and  Finest  Health  Resort 


Delightful  atmosphere. 
AU  facilities  for  diagno- 
sis, baths,  rest  cure, 
diets,  diversion.  Fine 
building  and  grounds. 
Booklet. 

Blackman 
Health  Resort 

1824    Peacbtree  R 
ATLANTA,  CA. 


If  you  are  going  on  a  winter  vacation^  it  is 
now  high  time  to  ask  us  to  help  you  plan  it. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  new  all -the -year  round  Travel  land 
where  warm,  mellow  sunshine  reigns  when 

Winter  come*  to  the  North. 
The  land  of  Kruger,  Rhodes  and  Botha. 
Enjoy  the  unspoilt  giant  Victoria  Falls:  the 
ma)estic  grandeur  of  the  Dra  kensberg  moun- 
tains :  and  the  amazing  designs  of  marbled 
Nature  in  the  Cango  Caves:  the  joys  of 
motoring  in  the  beautiful  Cape  Peninsula. 
The  romance  of  diamonds  and  gold,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman :  keep  picture 

records  of  quaint  Kaffir  Kraals  with 
peaceful,  thrilling  war  dances  on  the  Rand. 
While  you  travel  enjoy  your  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  bowls,  etc. 

Comfortable  dining  car  and  rail  travel1  be- 
tween up-to-date  cities.  More  than  8000 
oversea  visitors  in  South  Africa  last  year. 

Send  for  free  Travel  Booklet  **  The  Sun- 
land"  or  "Johannesburg":  or  10  cents  (to 
cover  postage1  for  well-illustrated  free  book 
"*  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  to : 

Travel  Bureau  of  South  Africa 

657-No.  1 1  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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RESORT-& -TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 

CONTINUEO 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Jbk  tins  CHRISTMAS 

magically  different" 

Spend  itin^ 

HAWAII 

C^THINK  OF  IT!  Christmas  in 
Cf/  bathing  suits  and  palm  leaf 
hats!  Surf-boarding,  moonlight 
swims,  and  every  out- door  sport. 
Come  to  Hawaii  this  Christmas 
where  every  condition  is  ideal  for 
rest  and  play. 

Sail  from  Los  oAngeles 
over  the  Southern  Route 
{Smoothest  lane  of  ocean  travel  on  the  "Pacific) 
Frequent  sailings  on  superbly 
epuipped  liners. 
3-WEEK  TOURS— Los  Angeles  back  to 
Los  Angeles,  $278.50,  $323.50,  $406.00  and 
up,  covering  every  necessary  ship  and  shore 
expense  according  to  accommodations  se- 
lected. One-way  fare  $90.00  up.  Full  par- 
ticulars, any  authorized  agent  or, 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517  S.  Spring  St. — Los  Angeles 
505  5th  Avenue  685  Market  St. 

NewYork,  N. Y.  San  Francisco 

140  So.  Dearborn  St.      217  E.  Broadway 

Chicago,  111.    22-12    San  Diego,  Cal. 


HOLLYWOOD  CAL. 


HOLLYWOOD 


At  the  throbbing  heart  of  \ 
Hollywood,  amid  theatres,  \ 
shops,  celebrities,  gaiety. 
Every  comfort,  famous  hos- 
pitality, reasonable  rates. 

Booklet  on  request. 
Vine  near  Hollywood  Blvd. 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


"With!**,  Erxfy  Reach  of  E^rv-lhiryJ 


LOS  ANCELEX 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  f"r  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Dim- 
mick.  Lessee.  Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


fANNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
Moderate  ratea.  Folder  on 
request. 


ROCKLEDCE  FLA. 


NEW  INDIAN  RIVER  HOTEL 

ROCKLEDCE,  FLORIDA 


Golf,  tennis,  swimming  pool,  ocean  bath- 
ing, fishing.  Booklet. 


Where-To-Go  advertising  covers  N.  America. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Egypt  and  Palestine 

Egypt  —  remarkable  for  its  unique  scen- 
ery of  stately  river,  gaunt  desert  and 
toiling  men,  and  for  its  monuments  of 
hoary  antiquity. 

Palestine — a  beautiful  land,  a  land  of 
wild  flowers,  of  superb  landscapes,  of 
vast  historical  import. 
Tour  A  sails  January  15, 1927.  Other  sail- 
ings in  February,  March  and  April. 
"Write  for  booklets  of  winter  and  spring 
tours  totheMediterranean.  Booklets  of 
European  tours  also  ready. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  INC. 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cthi 

Leading  S  rudent  Tours 
"^EUROPE 

f  Chartered  Tourist  III  Class  famous  Cunardcrst 
All  expenses,  sea  and  land,  $2  5  5  up  j 

College  Orchestras.  Organized  entertain- 
ments. Social  delights;  it's  the  new  way 
of  happy  travel.  2.16  Colleges  and  43 
States  represented  on  our  ryi6  tours. 
Find  out  why ;  write  for  1917  program. 

Students  Travel  Club 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 
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t  PALM  BEACH 

dsllaAe  tfiiitjotir journeys  End. 

The  resort  of  successful 
people.  Nearest  to  the 
warm  Gulf  Stream  —  comfort- 
able bathing  all  winter.  Sunny 
sports  fields  animated  with 
America's  elite. 

A  city  beautiful !  —  magnifi- 
cent hotels,  avenues,  boule- 
vards, homes  —  scenic  roads 
radiating  to  all  the  best  of 
Florida.  « 

Opportunity  for  you  m  the 
large  enterprises  of  Greater 
Palm  Beach — Palm  Beach  and 
West  Palm  Beach. 

"  Where  Summer  Spends 
the  Winter" 
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DAYTONA  BEACH  FLA. 


Be&cH 

Florida, 


"A  PERFECT  WINTER!" 

Your  question  of  Where-to-go 
can  be  ideally  solved  this  winter 
by  your  decision  to  come  to  this 
great  Recreationland.  Golf,  ten- 
nis, surf-bathing,  fishing. 
Spring  all  the  year  'round. 
Plenty  of  room  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Address  Room  80 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLORIDA 
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TAMPA  FLORIDA 


^  Outdoors 


cJll< 

atitsBest/ 


A HEALTHFUL  coat  of  tan  awaits 
.  you  now  in  the  great  outdoors 
at  Tampa.  Choose  your  fun:  fishing, 
bathing,  boating,  hunting,  motoring, 
golf,  open-air  concerts  and  dancing, 
Here  is  the  ideal  combination  of  re- 
sort and  metropolis — the  center  of 
Florida's  Famous  West  Coast  Resort 
Section.  And  with  Tampa  the  indus- 
trial, financial  and  agricultural  center 
of  Southern  Florida,  it  offers  unusual 
business  and  investment  opportuni- 
ties. Rates  are  posted  in  nearly  all 
hotel  rooms  and  living  costs  are  low. 
Plan  now — to  come  to  Tampa.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade 

P.  O.  Box  3004     Tampa,  Florida 

TAMPA 

^hridasl^^iQ-ealest  City 
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Beautiful  Fort  Myers 

Here  is  the  comity  seat  of  Lee  County— one 
ol  Hi'1  must  tropical  counties  inall  Florida, 
It  is  ;i  paradise  for  the  vacationist. 
Fishing  and  hunting  are  at  their  best.  Miles 
of  palm-shaded  motor  drives.  Golf,  tenuis 
bathing  and.  boating  are  enjoyed  any  day  in 
the  year.  Accommodations  to  suit  every 
desire.  Reasonable  hotel  rates  prevail. 
Write  for  booklet 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Dept.  L., 
Fort  Myers,  Florida 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


fifte  SLC hark* 

New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AHER  I  CO.. Ltd.  Proprietors 


NASSAU   N.  P. 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


Southward,  in  eternal 

spring,  reached  from  New 
York  by  palatial  steamers 
lies  Nassau,  the  jewel-city. 
This  British  colony  offers 
freedom,  rest,  golf,  tennis, 
surf-bathing,  fish- 
ing, sailing.  Eternal 
June  welcomes. 

Fine  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  1l/2  days'  sail  from 
New  York :  15  hours  from  Mi- 
ami. Munson  S.  S.  Line, 
Pass.  Dept..  New  York  City. 
Canadian  Gover't  Merchant 
Marine.  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Free  Booklet.  Nassau  Dev. 
Board,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


"Isle  <yf June" 


Where-To-Go  forms  close  first  day  of  month 
preceding  date  of  magazines  to  show  copy. 
It  is  advisable  to  give  us  your  order  early. 


ARKANSAS 


THE  ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure  resort  in  the 
world.  Owned  au«l  controlled  by  th 
United  States   Government.  Tw„ 

18-hole  Golf  Courses.  Write  for  particulars 
ARLINGTON  &  EASTMAN  HOTELS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  St.  James  NTTci1y 


109-113 
W.  45th  St. 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmoBpii 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johnson  Quibm 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


The  only  positive  relief  for  Sea,  Train, 
Auto,  Car  and  Air  sickness.  Stops 
the  Nausea  at  once.   25  years  in  use. 
75C  6*  $r.J0  at  Drug-  Stores 
or  direct  oh  receipt  0/ price  I 

The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd.,  NewYork 
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The  All  Year  Club  of  Southern  California* 
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Bowman  Hotels 
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•Country  Life  Advertiser. 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 
Country  Life,  283  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City- 
Please  rend  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  book- 
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custom-built  motor  cars 


with  bodies  by  Locke 

•  In  collaboration  with  the  custom  shops  of  Locke  &  Com- 

'eries' 

pany  and  other  distinguished  body  builders,  Marmon  has 
'  produced  a  new  series  of  motor  cars  of  distinct  individu- 
ality, in  both  closed  and  open  types  4-  each  is  mounted  on  the  famous 
precision-made  Marmon  chassis  which,  in  the  Series  75,  has  been 
developed  to  a  point  very  closely  approaching  mechanical  perfection  + 


also,  complete  line  of  standard  cars,  $3195  and  upwards,  f.o.  b.  factory 


Guernsey  Cattle  on  Ward  Acres 

A  Small  but  Select  Collection  Representative  of  this  Popular  Breed  at  its  Best 

By  Harold  G.  Gulliver 


Photographs  by  11.  A.  Strohmeyer,  Jr. 


WITHIN  a  half  hour  of  New  York  City, 
where  you  may  visit  it  conveniently  and 
comfortably  at  any  time,  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant farm  called  Ward  Acres.  Here,  if  you  have  an 
eye  for  good  cattle,  it  will  be  your  good  fortune  to 
gaze  upon  as  nice  a  lot  of  Guernsey  cattle  as  you  could 
find  in  months  of  travel.  You  will  see  celebrities  of 
the  beautiful  fawn  and  white  breed  whose  achieve- 
ments have  been  broadcast  in  story  and  illustration 
in  the  public  prints.  Only  about  forty  of  them,  all  told, 
but  what  quality!  You  feel  that  here  is  a  nursery 
from  which  will  come  the  famous  matrons  and  sires  of 
the  future.  Grazing  quietly  on  the  hilly  Westchester 
pastures  or  ruminating  contentedly  in  their  comfort- 
able stables  these  winsome  kine  are  a  sight  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  any  lover  of  fine  pedigree  stock. 

On  one  of  the  highest  and  loveliest  spots  in  West- 
chester County  overlooking  the  Quaker  Ridge  Road 
is  the  374  acre  farm  known  as  Ward  Acres,  Inc.,  which 
has  been  in  the  Ward  family' since  1911  when  it  was 


purchased  by  Robert  B.  Ward,  founder  of  the  Ward 
Baking  Company.  It  is  now  the  property  of  his  son, 
Wm.  B.  Ward.  The  land  is  of  a  rolling  character  al- 
though some  of  the  fields  are  broad  and  level.  About 
300  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  provide  hay,  oats, 
mangels,  wheat  and  ensilage  of  the  highest  quality  for 
the  cattle.  At  this  elevation  the  air  is  dry,  clear  and 
invigorating  and  conducive  to  rugged  health.  The 
cattle  are  turned  out  every  day  except  in  the  most  in- 
clement weather  and  the  herd  is  quite  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Ward  Acres  is  situated  in  the  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
named  after  La  Rochelle  on  the  west  coast  of  France 
whence  the  Huguenots  came  to  settle  it  in  1687.  It  is 
but  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  Grand  Central 
Station  and  may  be  reached  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  or  by  the  Boston  &  Westchester. 
Going  on  the  Boston  &  Westchester  one  takes  the 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  to  133rd  Street  and  the  Har- 
lem River  and  takes  the  White  Plains  branch  of  the 


AnvCRTISFMENT 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

Free  Library 
Rmwoob  City,  Cal. 


27-/ 


GUERNSEY -CATTLE -ONWARD  -ACRES 


End  view  of  main  barn  with  paddocks  in  foreground.    The  first  floor 
here  and  the  adjoining  wing  provide  accommodations  for  the  milking 
herd  and  calves. 


Interior  of  main  barn  which  has  an  odd  but  unusually  good  arrange- 
ment of  stanchions  and  box  stalls.    The  floor  is  of  cork  brick. 


Boston  &  Westchester  alighting  at  Wykagyl  Sta- 
tion. Driving  over  the  roads  is  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful way  of  going  there.  You  can  either  take 
the  Boston  Post  Road  or  the  Pelham  Parkway,  bear- 
ing off  to  the  left  at  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  Per- 
shing Square,  and  following  North  Avenue  until 
you  reach  the  Quaker  Ridge  Road.  The  farm  is 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  on  this  road. 

The  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  painted 
white  and  are  of  a  simple  form  of  colonial  architec- 
ture. The  main  barns  are  in  the  form  of  a  "U" 
with  one  wing  given  over  to  the  test  cows  and  the 
other  to  the  calves  and  milking  herd.  Between  the 
two  wings  is  a  large,  two-story  barn  with  a  gambrel 
roof  which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  con- 
centrates. Adjoining  this  is  the  dairy  and  office. 
The  dairy  is  equipped  with  a  cooler,  cream  sepa- 
rator, churn,  Babcock  Tester  and  large  icebox  which 
is  kept  at  a  uniformly  low  temperature  by  mechan- 
ical refrigeration.  What  milk  is  not  used  on  the 
farm  is  either  made  into  butter  for  home  consump- 
tion or  sold  in  bulk  to  a  dealer. 

Besides  this  main  group  of  farm  buildings,  there 
is  a  bull  pen  with  paddocks  recently  completed  and 
a  large  barn  for  dry  cows  and  young  stock.  The 
entire  group  is  adequate  yet  modest  and  unassum- 
ing. As  you  drive  past  on  a  summer's  afternoon, 
this  group  of  buildings  with  their  background  of 
huge  old  elm  trees  and  the  lichen  covered  stone 
walls  make  a  very  pleasant  picture. 

Several  hundred  yards  away  from  the  main  barn 
is  the  hospital  barn.  This  is  used  for  a  detention 
barn  and  all  animals  that  are  purchased  are  kept 
here  for  a  period  of  time  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
absolutely  healthy  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  barns  with  the  rest  of  the  cattle. 

The  first  registered  Guernsey  cattle  to  come  to 
Ward  Acres  were  purchased  at  the  E.  F.  Price  sale 
in  1°24,  at  which  time  three  animals  were  bought. 
In  the  middle  of  September  of  the  same  year  came 
the  first  of  two  very  important  transactions.  This 
was  the  purchase  of  Albamont  Eyebright,  then  a 
four-year-old,  from  John  C.  Haartz,  Winchester, 
Mass.  Some  time  previous  this  writer  had  visited 
the  Blossom  Hill  Farm  and  had  seen  Eyebright,  and 
we  considered  her  the  best  Guernsey  cow  we  had 
ever  seen  up  to  that  time.  A  better  individual  than 
any  Grand  Champion  we  had  ever  seen,  she  is  a 
phenomenal  producer,  an  outstanding  breeding  cow 


This  is  the  isolation  barn  where  all  new  purchases  are 
kept  in  quarantine  before  joining  the  main  herd. 


Another  view  of  the  main  barn  showing  the  layout.    The  wing  at  the 
right  is  the  test  barn  and  at  the  left  the  general  barn. 


more  than  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions held  out  by  her  pedigree. 
And  this  is  saving  a  great  deal, 
for  she  is  a  daughter  of  Don 
Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista,  which 
sold  at  the  1918  combination 
sale  for  $10,000,  then  the  record 
price  for  the  breed.  Don  Dia- 
volo has  to  his  credit  seventeen 
A.  R.  daughters  and  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  him  at  some 
length  here  because  there  is  so 
much  of  his  blood  in  the  herd. 
He  was  by  Jethro's  May  King  of 
Linda  Vista,  a  full  brother  of 
Rose  of  Langwater  and  sire  of 
sixteen  A.  R.  daughters  and  such 
good  A.  R.  sons  as  Langwater 
Holliston  and  Majesty  of  Linda 
Vista.  The  dam  of  Don  Diavolo  was  the  very  best 
daughter  of  Imp.  May  Rose  King,  Queen  of  the 
Roses,  with  three  A.  R.  records  including  17,753.1 
lbs.  of  milk,  852.86  lbs.  of  fat,  Class  A. 

But  to  go  back  to  Albamont  Eyebright,  her  dam, 
Country  Countess  of  A.  D.  F.,  was  one  of  the  very 
best  foundation  cows  in  the  Albamont  herd  and 
made  a  splendid  A.  R.  record.  Eyebright  is  now 
on  her  third  A.  R.  record.  As  a  two-year-old  she 
made  12,458  lbs.  of  milk,  577  lbs.  of  fat.  On  her 
next  test  in  Class  D  she  produced  15,917  lbs.  of 
milk,  712  lbs.  of  fat,  and,  up  to  December  1st,  she 
has  made  in  275  daysl4289.6  lbs.  of  milk,  630  lbs. 
of  fat  in  Class  A.  But,  remarkable  as  her  records 
in  the  Advanced  Registry  are,  she  is  equally  illus- 
trious as  a  breeding  matron.  Her  daughter,  Alba- 
mont Allium,  was  Reserve  Grand  Champion  cow 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  1926,  and  many 
were  of  the  opinion  that  she  should  have  been 
made  Grand  Champion.  But  to  win  the  Reserve 
ribbon  in  a  show  of  such  large  numbers  and 
high  quality  as  this  one  is  by  no  means  a  minor 
distinction,  for  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a 
Guernsey  show  at  once  larger  and  better  than  this 
one.  With  her  first  calf  Allium  made  10,298.7 
lbs.  of  milk,  469.8  lbs.  of  fat.  She  was  four  years 
old  in  October. 

Another  daughter  of  Eyebright  is  Albamont 
Milkweed  born  January  7,  1924.  A  third  daughter 
of  Eyebright  is  Ethel  of  Ward  Acres  born  March  1 1, 
1925.  She,  with  Allium,  won  Second  Prize  for 
Progeny  of  Dam  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
being  beaten  only  by  the  progeny  of  Mixter  Faith 
which  included  the  undefeated  Grand  Champion, 
Mixter  Faithful.  Eyebright's  last  calf  was  a  bull, 
born  February  24,  1926,  and  is  being  retained  as  a 
future  herd  sire.  He  is  by  Knollwood  Ultra  Knight, 
a  son  of  Ultra  Secret  Knight  of  Edgemere,  out  of 
Follyland  Nancy  which  made  12,270.9  lbs.  of  milk, 
712.6  lbs.  of  fat  with  her  first  calf,  and  sold  at  public 
auction  for  $12,500,  she  being  a  daughter  of  Lang- 
water Nancy,  18,783.5  lbs.  of  milk,  1,011.66  lbs.  of 
fat. 

For  the  time  being  we  will  stop  telling  of  the 
foundation  cows  and  will  come  back  to  them  later 
on  when  you  will  hear  much  more  about  the  daugh- 
ters of  Don  Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista.    The  task  of 


West  end  of  the  main'barn  which  is  provided  with  every  labor  saving  and 

sanitary  device. 


Interior  of  the  dairy  where  the  milk  is  handled  in  the  most  sanitary 
manner,  being  chilled  immediately  to  a  low  temperature. 


View  of  the  farm  group  showing,  at  the  left,  the  dairy  and,  at  th, 
right,  a  specially  built  barn  for  dry  cows  and  young  stock. 
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LANGWATER  AFRICANDER, 
57121,  A. R.  42  registered  sons, 
j  62  registered  daughters,  1 1  more 
on  test.  Born,  Jan.  28,  1919.  Bred  by 
F.  L.  Ames,  North  Easton,  Mass.  Sold 
July  1 1,  1919  to  C.  C.  Moore,  Unadilla, 
N.  Y.,  May  13,  1920  to  L.  S.  White, 
Cairo,  N.  Y.  at  auction  for  $8,600  as  a 
yearling.  Average  of  tests  of  his  dam 
and  two  granddams  830.96  lbs.  fat.  His 
7  nearest  dams  average  690.81  lbs.  fat. 
He  has  38%  of  the  blood  of  Imp.  King 
of  the  May,  9001,  A.R.  His  maternal 
grandsire  and  granddam  are  Imp.  King 
of  the  May's  most  noted  progeny;  the 
former  sold  for  %  15,000  and  the  latter, 
$19,500.  His  sire  sold  for  $25,000  and 
his  dam  for  $1 1,000. 


Sire: 

LANGWATER  STEADFAST,  31672,  A.R. 
Sold  for  $25,000. 

Seventeen  A.R.  daughters  include: 
Langwater  Fidele,  98503,  16,352.0  lbs.  milk, 

828.03  lbs.  fat.  Class  A. 

Shuttlewick    Levin-,    101850,    A.R.  13362, 

16,896.70  lbs.  milk,  804.44  lbs.  fat.  (2nd  cow, 

Class  G.) 

Sold  for  the  record  price  of  breed,  $25,000. 
Langwater  Fairy,  97979  (A.R.  15116),  13,605.00 
lbs.  milk,  699.48  lbs.  fat  (9th  cow  Class  DD). 

Wedgemere  Favorite,  107924  (A.R.  15903) 
14,529.60  lbs.  milk,  695.61  lbs.  fat,  Class  C. 

Langwater    Dutiful,    98594    (A.R.  13536), 
13,459.80  lbs.  milk,  672.39  lbs.  fat,  Class  F. 
Langwater    Laughter,    93086    (A.R.  12579), 

11,450.10  lbs.  milk,  665.24  lbs.  fat,  Class  F. 


LANGWATER  ROYAL  MAS- 
TER, 23663  (A.R.) 

20  A.R.  daughters,  include: 
Brookmead's     Daffodil,  73129, 

(A.R.  1 0771),  14,991.20  lbs.  milk 

738.13  lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 

Brookmead's  Sister  Anne,  97561, 

(A.R.  10697),  15,105.50  lbs.  milk, 

696.99  lbs.  fat,  Class  B. 

Brookmead's  Deanie,  97562,  (A.R. 

1 5192),  13,166.60  lbs.  milk,  693.27 

lbs.  fat,  Class  B. 


LANGWATER  DAIRYMAID, 
26377  (A.R.  1460) 

1L782.Q0  lbs.  milk,  631.50  lbs. 
fat,  Class  G;  13,747.50  lbs.  milk, 
670.12  lbs.  fat,  Class  C;  16,947.20 
lbs.  milk,  812.66  lbs.  fat  Class  A. 

Sold  for  $6,150. 

Dam  of: 

Langwater  Desire,  40709  (A.R. 
4877),  708.60  lbs.  fat,  Class  E; 
17,066.20  lbs.  milk,  817.36  lbs.  fat, 
Class  A. 


IMP.  KING  OF  THE  MAY, 

9001  (A.R.) 
Sire  of: 

Thirty-three  A.R.  daughters 
averaging  12,366.85  lbs.  milk, 
627.10  lbs.  fat. 

Langwater  I  lope,  19,882  lbs. 
milk,  1,003.19  lbs.  fat. 

IMP.  ROYAL  ROSE  OF 
EASTON,  15483  (A.R.  147) 

9,576.90  lbs.  milk,  517.80 
lbs.  fat,  Class  D. 

JETHRO  BASS,  11 366  (A.R.) 

Sire  of  31  daughters,  in- 
cluding Rose  of  Langwater, 
24204  (A.R.  1445),  66989  lbs. 
fat,  Class  F;  741.62  lbs.  fat, 
Class  D. 

IMP.  ITCHEN  DAISY  III, 
15630  (A.R.  100) 

13,636.80  lbs.  milk,  714.10 
lbs.  fat  (41/,  years). 

Sold  for  $4,000. 


Dam : 

LANGWATER  QUEEN  OF  THE  EAST,  70304 
(A.R.  7783) 

13,221.5  lbs.  milk,  646.82  lbs.  fat  Class  G; 
16,980.4  lbs.  milk,  831.0  lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 

Sold  for  $1 1 ,000. 

Full  sister  to  Langwater  Eastern  King,  63072 
(A.R.)    Sold  for  $35,000. 
Dam  of : 

Langwater  Valor,  79775.    Sold  for  $10,000. 
Langwater  Hannibal,  62979  A.R. 
Langwater  Pharaoh,  retained  as  herd  sire  at 
Langwater. 


LANGWATER  WARRIOR,  26509, 
(A.R.) 

Sold  for  $1 5,000. 

Sire  of:  28  A.R.  daughters,  Lang- 
water Heritage,  77997  (A.R.  12712), 
18,596.3  lbs.  milk,  876.89  lbs.  fat, 
Class  A.   Sold  for  $5,200. 

Langwater  Helpmate,  77759, 
(A.R.  13384),  15,093.3  lbs.  milk. 
700.62  lbs.  fat  Class  B.  Sold  for 
$  1 5 ,000. 

Langwater  Eastern  King,  63072. 
Sold  for  $35,000. 


LANGWATER  CLEOPATRA, 
47043-  (A.R.  4637) 

1 1,488.8  lbs.  milk.  614.17  lbs.  fat, 
Class  G;  15,364.7  lbs.  milk,  792.51 
lbs.  fat,  Class  B.   Sold  for  $19,500. 

Dam  of: 

Langwater  Eastern  King,  63072. 
Sold  for  $35,000. 


IMP.  KING  OF  THE  MAY, 
9001  (A.R.) 

Sire  of  Langwater  Hope, 
27046,  1,003.17  lbs.  fat,  Class 

A. 

IMP.  LANGWATER  LILY, 
26606,  (A.R.  1409) 

427.71  lbs.  fat,  Class  G; 
548  66  lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 

Dam  of: 

Langwater  Levity,  70293, 
(A.R.  7789),  12,785.00  lbs. 
milk,  662.15  lbs.  fat,  Class 
EE.   Sold  for  $15,000. 

IMP.  KING  OF  THE  MAY, 
9001,  (A.R.) 

1  daughter  has  a  record  of 
1,003.17  lbs.  fat. 

2  daughters  average  904.66 
lbs.  fat. 

IMP.  CAPELLES  ROSE, 
31598  (A.R.) 

12,376.80  lbs.  milk,  617.97 
lbs.  fat,  Class  A. 
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A. 

R.  DAUGHTERS 

MILK 

HI 

CLASS 

1. 

Wyebrook  Ladv  Africander  1 16891,  A.R. 

14344 

9853.70 

480  44 

G 

2 

Faith's  Cherie  114650.  A.R.  14425 

10614.20 

533.07 

G 

3. 

Matie  of   White    Farms    128530.  A.R. 

15881 

12898.20 

620.22 

G 

4. 

Green   Meadow  Glorious   118308,  A.R. 

15072 

12377.4 

653  1 

G 

5. 

Langwater  Musctta  126416.  A.R.  16244 

9596.1 

466.2 

GG 

6. 

Langwater  Valentine  of  Carteret  126414, 

A.R.  16253 

10652.9 

497.2 

G 

7. 

Gloriette  of  Maple  Manor  145559,  A.R. 

10176 

6320.5 

355.8 

G 

8  Langwater  1  i smote  1 272-16.  A.R.  16476 

9454.1 

485.5 

G 

9. 

Langwater  Cleo  127251,  A.R.  16617 

8934.2 

442.7 

G 

10. 

Langwater  Peony  127877,  A.R.  16907 

10143.1 

536.4 

GG 

11. 

Africander   Daisy's    Du    Douit  125391, 

A.R.  17168 

12311.6 

573.9 

E 

12. 

Gavhead's  Ladv  in  Waiting  137545,  A.R. 

17475 

12036.0 

608.7 

G 

13.  Olive  of  White  Farms  134802.  A.R.  17478 

14. 

Marguerite   of    White    Farms  150024, 

A.R.  18328 

11 190.8 

542.2 

G 

15. 

Africander's  Deodora  138557,  A.R.  18582 

1  1033.5 

588.8 

E 

16. 

Langwater  Radiant  126415,  A.R.  18662 

9867.0 

525.7 

D 

17. 

Sregor  Dairymaid  134458,  A.R.  18684 

10374.4 

629.6 

E 

DAUGHTERS  ON  TEST. 

Africander's  Cathedral  Queen  146980  101  days  3636.3  146.76  E 

Bertha  of  White  Farms  150025  196  days  6743.1  346.98  E 

Floss  of  White  Farms  134801  183  days  5202.3  289.53  D 

Gavhead's  Lady  in  Waiting  137545  229  days  8994.3  449.59  D 

Honeywell  of  White  Farms  144736  229  days  8947.2  459.36  E 

Iris  of  Wild  Goose  Farm  124798  279  days  7843.2  422.51  C 

Kathryn  of  White  Farms  143896  334  days  9875.3  507.72  E 

Lake  Delaware  Prudish  153382  90  days  2792.0  145.41  E 

Linda  of  White  Farms  144738  183  days  6736.3  350.31  E 

Matie  of  White  Farms  128530  237  days  10482.6  517.37  C 

Winonaof  White  Farms  161515  241  days  8503.8  416.68  G 


finding  a  herd  sire  occupied  the  owner  of  Ward 
Acres  for  over  two  years.  Word  got  around  that 
Mr.  Ward  was  in  the  market  for  a  proven  sire  and 
a  great  many  of  the  country's  best  bulls  were  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration.  The  requirements 
were  so  high  that  it  was  not  until  November  9th, 
1926,  that  negotiations  were  closed  with  L.  S. 
White  for  the  purchase  of  Langwater  Africander. 
Africander,  of  course,  was  bred  by  the  late  F. 
Lothrop  Ames  and  sold  as  a  calf  to  C.  C.  Moore 
of  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Eight  months  later  Mr.  Moore 
consigned  him  to  the  National  Guernsey  Sale 
where  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  White  for  $8,600, 
but,  at  that  time,  a  yearling.  He  has  since  re- 
mained in  service  at  the  White  Farms.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  Mr.  Ames  thought  very  highly  of 
the  bull  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  him 
back  at  Langwater.  The  records  of  his  daughters 
which  are  published  elsewhere  speak  for  them- 
selves. And  they  are  all  the  more  astonishing 
when  you  consider  their  dams.  Mr.  White  freely 
admits  that  Africander  was  never  bred  to  a  cow 
that  cost  very  much.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we 
are  not  disparaging  Mr.  White's  herd.  It  is  a 
very  good  one  indeed  having  some  of  the  best 
daughters  of  Langwater  Africander.  But  the  real 
measure  of  Africander's  full  value  as  a  herd  sire 
may  only  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  his 
daughters  with  their  dams,  and  this  places  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  dairy  herd  sires  of  the  present 
age. 

With  the  opportunity  that  he  has  at  Ward  Acres 
with  cows  of  the  best  May  Rose  and  imported 
breeding,  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  he  will  go 
down  in  breed  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Guernsey  sires.    An  examination  of  his  pedigree 


Langwater  Queen  of 
the  East,  dam  of 
Langwater  Africander, 
13,221.5  lbs.  of  milk, 
646.82  lbs.  of  fat, 
Class  G;  16,980.4  lbs. 
of  milk,  831.0  lbs.  of 
fat,  Class  A.  Sold  for 
$  1 1,000. 

Langwater  Cleopatra, 
dam  of  Langwater 
Queen  of  the  East. 
11,488.8  lbs.  of  milk, 
614.17  lbs.  of  fat. 
Class  G;  15,364.7  lbs. 
of  milk,  692.51  lbs.  of 
fat,  Class  B.  Sold  for 
$19,500. 


Langwater  Dairymaid,  631.50  lbs.  of  fat  Class  G:  670.12  lbs.  of 
fat.  Class  C;  812.66  lbs.  of  fat.  Class  A.  Sold  for  $6,150.  Then  a 
world  record  price.    She  is  the  paternal  grand  dam  of  Africander. 
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Albamont  Allium,  daughter  of  Albamont  Eyebright.  Sh 
serve  Grand  Champion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposit 

reveals  more  red  ink  and  world's  record  prices  than 
you  will  find  in  almost  any  other  bull.  Consider  his 
three  nearest  female  ancestors.  Who  is  there  that 
knows  anything  about  Guernseys  that  has  not  heard 
of  Langwater  Queen  of  the  East,  Langwater  Cleo- 
patra and  Langwater  Dairymaid.  Here  is  a  trio  of 
cows  famous  the  world  over  for  their  perfection  of 
type,  sustained  high  production  and  reproductive 
vigor.  They  sold  at  public  auction  for  figures  that 
total  $36,650  and  averaged  well  over  $12,000  each. 
And  then  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
Langwater  Dairymaid  at  $6,150  broke  the  world's 
price  record,  and  that  over  ten  years  ago.  The  price 
paid  for  Langwater  Cleopatra  broke  another  world's 
record.  All  three  were  large  cows  with  straight  backs 
and  well  nigh  perfect  udders.    1  have  seen  most  of  the 


cows  in  the  first  three  generations 
of  his  pedigree  and  they  were  all 
outstanding  animals. 

Africander's  full  brother,  Lang- 
water Hannibal,  is  in  the  Atamann- 
sit  herd  where  he  is  giving  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  himself. 
As  an  individual  Langwater  Afri- 
cander has  all  the  characteristics 
that  you  observe  in  truly  great 
breeding  bulls.  He  is  unusually 
long  and  well  above  the  average  in 
size.  His  head  is  large  and  wide. 
He  has  a  magnificent  crest,  good 
depth,  a  great  spring  of  rib,  and  is 
withal  docile  and  easy  to  handle. 

Africander  will  be  just  eight 
years  old  on  January  29,  1927  and 
such  is  his  great  constitutional 
vigor  that  he  will  have  many  years 
of  useful  service  ahead.  Before 
any  public  announcement  of  his 
purchase  had  been  made,  Ward 
Acres  had  already  received  appli- 
cations for  bulls  sired  by  him.  He 
is  being  bred  to  every  female  of 
breeding  age  on  the  place  and  requests  for  sons  of  his 
out  of  any  one  of  the  cows  will  be  placed  on  file  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 

But  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  foundation 
cows,  especially  the  daughters  of  Don  Diavolo  of 
Linda  Vista.  Consider  the  ten-year-old  cow,  St. 
Austell  Daffodil.  With  four  A.R.  records  to  her 
credit,  she  finished  her  fifth  one  on  December  5th  and 
the  figures,  not  yet  verified,  were  20,491.1  lbs.  of  milk, 
935.01  lbs.  of  fat.  One  other  Guernsey  cow  has  beaten 
her  milk  record  on  three  milkings  daily,  and  then  by 
only  100  lbs.  Only  five  other  cows  have  beaten  her 
fat  production  record  on  three  milkings  a  day,  and 
none  of  these  produced  as  much  as  20,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Only  two  other  Guernsey  cows  besides  Daffodil  have 
produced  20.000  lbs.  of  milk  or  more  on  three  milk- 


e  was  Re- 
ion  ,  \l)2(). 


Albamont  Eyebright  with  four  of  her  progeny,  from  left  to  right,  Albamont  Allium,  Albamont  Milkweed,  Ethel  of  Ward 
Acres,  and  a  bull  calf,  W.  B.  of  Ward  Acres.    He  is  being  retained  as  a  future  herd  sire. 
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breeders  of  Guernseys  on  the  Island  lay  stress  on  families  named  after  foundation  cows  such  as  Primrose,  Valentine,  and  Sequel. 
We  believe  that  this  cow,  Albamont  Eyebright,  has  founded  another  outstanding  Guernsey  family. 


ings  daily.  Daffodil  now  challenges  Brilliant  Lassie 
as  the  long-distance  champion  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 
In  five  records  Lassie  has  produced  65,907  lbs.  of  milk, 
3,464.3  lbs.  of  fat,  while  Daffodil's  records  total 
73,887.1  lbs.  of  milk,  3,522.71  lbs.  of  fat,  an  astound- 
ing average  of  14,777  lbs.  of  milk,  704.5  lbs,  of  fat. 
However,  Brilliant  Lassie's  five  records  were  consecu- 
tive and  four  of  them  were  in  the 
double  letter  division  and  only 
two  were  made  as  a  mature  cow 
Daffodil's  first  four  records  were 
as  follows:  Class  GG;  9.381.1  lbs. 
of  milk,  479.44  lbs.  of  fat;  Class 
B,  12,464.1  lbs.  of  milk,  607.32 
lbs.  of  fat;  Class  A,  13.047.9  lbs. 
of  milk,  624.46  lbs.  of  fat;  Class 
A,  18,502.9  lbs.  of  milk,  876.5 
lbs.  of  fat. 

Daffodil  is  an  unusually  large 
cow  of  pronounced  dairy  type  and 
quality.  In  spite  of  her  age  and 
the  excessive  strain  of  five  A.R. 
records,  Daffodil  is  still  a  young 
looking,  strong  cow.  Daffodil's 
last  calf,  a  bull  dropped  Novem- 
ber 16,  1925,  is  Nelson  of  Ward 
Acres  and  is  in  the  herd.  He  is 
by  Albamont  Defender,  a  bull  out 
of  Dutchess  Ruth,  fourth  cow, 
Class  AA,  14,644.2  lbs.  of  milk, 


850.49  lbs.  of  fat.  Defender's  sire,  Albamont  Sover- 
eign A.  R.  was  by  Don  Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista  out 
of  Tango  Pauline,  9,559.7  lbs.  of  milk,  535.97  lbs.  of 
fat,  Class  G,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cows  in 
the  Albamont  herd.  Daffodil's  latest  record  places 
her  among  the  New  York  State  Champions  and,  for 
her  record  last  year,  she  was  awarded  the  Emmadine 


Two  daughters  of  Albamont  Eyebright  that  won  Second  Prize  in  the 
Progeny  of  Cow  class  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
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Imp.  Betsy's  Hopeful,  a  daughter  of 
Governor  III  of  Les  Grantes,  out  of 
Imp.  Deanie's  Betsy  of  the  Ponchez  II, 
which  has  an  Island  record  of  10,932 
lbs.  of  milk,  579  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  F. 
She  is  now  on  test  in  Class  A  and  in 
334  days  has  produced  15,050.4  lbs.  of 
milk,  866.6  lbs.  of  fat. 


Jack  of  Ward  Acres,  a  son  of  Betsy's 
Hopeful  by  Rockingham  Aristocrat,  he 
by  Langwater  Holliston  out  of  Pansy 
of  Rockingham,  9,622.10  lbs.  of  milk, 
569.90  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  G. 


Farm  Cup,  exceeding  her  requirements  by  119%. 
Daffodil  was  out  of  an  imported  cow,  Jessie  of  the 
Hall. 

Among  the  granddaughters  of  Don  Diavolo  of 
Linda  Vista  is  Albamont  Betony  with  two  A.R. 
records,  one  in  Class  G,  10,228.8  lbs.  of  milk,  536.5  of 
fat;  another  in  Class  D,  14,303.7  lbs.  of  milk,  729.5 
lbs.  of  fat.  Betony  is  out  of  St.  Austell  Donnetta, 
A.R.,  14,208.6  lbs.  of  milk,  647.17  lbs.  of  fat,  Class  A, 
she  by  Don  Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista.  There  are  two 
other  granddaughters  that  are  full  sisters.  These  are 
Pearl  of  Ward  Acres  and  Patty  of  Ward  Acres.  They 
are  both  by  Albamont  Sovereign  and  out  of  Albamont 
Forget-me-not,  fifth  cow  in  class  DD,  13,163.3  lbs.  of 
milk,  729.4  lbs.  of  fat. 

Another  uncommonly  good  foundation  matron  was 
acquired  from  Grassland  Farm.  She  had  become 
State  Champion  for  Connecticut  with  a  production  of 
14,622.4  lbs.  of  milk,  645.26  lbs.  of  fat,  Class  DD. 
She  had  a  previous  record  in  Class  FF  of  1 1,140.5  lbs. 
of  milk,  517.95  lbs.  of  fat.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Imp.  Honoria's  Sequel  II.    This  cow,  Grass- 


Imp.  Fanny  of  Lyndhurst,  a  daughter  of  Bonnie  Boy  of  Les  Grantes 
out  of  Nancy  of  les  Merriennes.    She  is  six  years  old. 


land  Anita,  was  First  Prize  three-year-old  at  the  1923 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  likewise  First  Prize  A. 
R.  cow  at  the  same  show,  1922.  In  1923  she  was  sec- 
ond prize  four-year-old  and  in  1924  fourth  prize  aged 
cow.  She  looks  good  enough  to  win  right  now  and, 
if  she  is  in  good  condition,  will  be  taken  out  next  Fall. 
She  is  now  on  retest  and  in  98  davs  has  produced 
5987.2  lbs.  of  milk,  220.5  lbs.  of  fat,  Class  A.  She 
was  high  cow  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  month 
of  October,  1926.  Anita's  last  calf  was  a  bull  born 
July  3,  1926  and  he  is  called  Ted  of  Ward  Acres  and 
is  by  Albamont  Defender  of  which  we  have  spoken 
previously. 

Another  very  good  daughter  of  Imp.  Honoria's 
Sequel  II  is  Imp.  Sweet  Briar  of  Knollwood,  dropped 
February  8,  1926.    In  class  A  she  produced  15,090 
lbs.  of  milk  656.37  lbs.  of  fat.    Another  remarkable 
"Sequel"  cow  is  Imp.  Christine's  Fancy  and  she 
is  by  Imp.  Clara's  Sequel  and  is  one  of  the  best 
individuals  of  the  "Sequel"  family. 

But  the  outstanding  imported  cow  at  Ward 
Acres  for  type  and  for  production  and  repro- 
duction is  Imp.  Betsy's  Hopeful.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Governor  III  of  les  Grantes,  and 
probably  the  best  one.  Her  dam,  Deanie's 
Betsy  of  the  Ponchez  II,  is  a  big,  beautiful  cow, 
now  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Tenney  and 
has  an  Island  record  of  10,932  lbs.  of  milk, 
579  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  F.  Betsy's  Hopeful  is 
now  on  test  and,  up  to  December  1st,  has  pro- 
duced in  334  days  15  050.4  lbs.  of  milk,  866.6 
lbs.  of  fat,  Class  A. 

One  of  the  very  best  bulls  now  remaining  on 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  is  Betsy's  Rex  of  the 
Ponchez,  first  prize  winner,  1924,  and  King's 
Cup;  and  he  is  a  son  of  Betsy's  Hopeful.  Her 
last  calf  was  a  bull  dropped  Dec.  28,  1925,  and  is 
Jack  of  Ward  Acres  and  he  is  being  retained. 


\n\  TRTISFMENT 


Here  are  two  photographs  of  the  same  cow, 
the  smaller  one  taken  when  she  was  fresh. 
This  is  Grassland  Anita,  a  daughter  of  Imp. 
Honoria's  Sequel  II.  She  was  Connecticut 
Champion  in  Class  DD,  14.622  lbs.  of  milk. 
645  lbs.  of  fat.  She  was  twice  first  in  her 
class  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and 
with  her  first  calf  made  11,140  lbs.  of  milk, 
517  lbs  of  fat  in  GG.  At  Springfield,  1923, 
she  was  second  prize  four-year-old  and,  in 
1924,  fourth  pri^e  aged  cow,  and  is  vow 
on  retest  in  Class  A  with  5  987.2  lbs.  of  milk, 
220.5  lbs.  of  fat  in  98  days. 


Advanced  Register  Records  of  Foundation 
Cows  and  Cows  Now  on  Test 


ST.  AUSTELL  DAFFODIL  84890 
ST  AUSTELL  DAFFODIL  84890 
ST.  AUSTELL  DAFFODIL  84890 
ST.  AUSTELL  DAFFODIL  84890 
ALBA  MONT  EYEBRIGIFF  107041 
ALBA  MONT  EYEBRIGI  IT  107041 
GRASSLAND  AN.  FA  1 18954 
GRASSLAND  ANITA  1 18954 
ALBAMONT  FORGET-ME-NOT  11  [348 
ALBAMONT  FORGET-ME-NOT  111348 
ALBAMONT  BETONY  11 1349 
ALBAMONT  BETONY  1113J9 
ALBAMONT  FOAMFLOWER  121733 
LANGWATER  CRYSTALLINE  128593 
ALBAMONT  ARAL  I A  140849 
ALBAMONT  ALLIUM  144406 

The  following  cows  are  now  in  test  at  Ward  Acres  and 

IMP.  BETSY'S  HOPEFUL 
IMP.  NELLY  OF  LE  HAUT 
IMP  DAIRYMAID  OF  THE  VIDECLINS 
IMP.  NIGHTINGALE  II  OF  THE  LOHIERS 
ALBAMONT  EYEBRIGHT 
ALBAMONT  MILKWEED 
BEECHWOOD  LADY  CORNFLOWER 
GRASSLAND  ANITA 


Jack  of  Ward  Acres  will  be  used  as  a 
future  herd  sire.  He  is  by  Rockingham 
Aristocrat,  a  son  of  Langwater  Holliston, 
out  of  Pansy  of  Rockingham,  a  full  sister 
to  Early  Dawn,  both  cows  having  splendid 
A.  R.  records  and  selling  for  $5,000  each. 
Betsy  is  an  exceptionally  attractive  cow 
and  everybody  who  comes  to  the  farm  ad- 
mires her. 

Another  good  imported  cow  is  Ivy's  Pre- 
toria II.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Sequel's 
Slogan,  A.  R.,  sire  of  23  A.  R.  daughters 
including  the  Grand  Champion  cow  in  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  1926.  She  is  an  ex-, 
ceptionally  good  individual  daughter  of 
this  great  breeding  sire. 

Imp.  Dairymaid  of  the  Videclins,  a 
daughter  of  Queen's  Fancy  out  of  Genita 
V  is  running  in  Class  B.  and  .in  325  days 
has  made  13.203.2  lbs.of  milk  and  644.9  lbs. 


The 

following  are  A.R.  Records  already 

completed  by 

cows  owned  by 

Ward  Acres. 

NUMBER 

MILK 

AV.  %  BUTTERFAT 

BUTTERFAT 

CLASS 

7384 

9381.10 

479-44 

GG 

7384 

12464.10 

4.87 

607.32 

B 

7384 

13047.90 

4-79 

62446 

A 

7384 

18502.90 

4-74 

876.50 

A 

14190 

12458.10 

463 

577.02 

G 

14190 

1591730 

4.48 

712.30 

D 

13049 

1 1 140.50 

4.65 

517-95 

FF 

13049 

14622.40 

4.41 

645.26 

DD 

14633 

10423.00 

5-37 

559.61 

G 

14633 

13163.60 

5-54 

729.40 

DD 

14634 

10228.80 

5.24 

536.50 

G 

I4634 

14303.70 

5.10 

729.50 

D 

16397 

1 3484.00 

4.83 

650.90 

F 

16992 

19244.20 

4-37 

447-50 

GG 

17511 

10807.60 

4-97 

537.10 

G 

18627 

10298.70 

4.56 

469.80 

F 

records  to  December  1st  are  given  herewith. 

POUNDS  MILK          POUNDS  BUTTERFAT 

CLASS 

334  days 

15050.4 

856.6 

A 

326  days 

10125.2 

512.2 

F 

325  days 

13203.2 

644.9 

B 

308  days 

14225.4 

694.2 

A 

275  days 

13289.6 

630.1 

A 

202  days 

6296. 1 

316.5 

G 

168  days 

4217.9 

5987.2 

210.1 

G 

98  days 

220.5 

A 

Imp.  Sweet  Briar  of  Knollwood.    By  Imp.  Honoria's  Sequel  II  with  a 
Class  A  record  of  15,090  lbs.  of  milk,  656.37  lbs.  of  fat. 
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WORTH  LOOKING  AT 


Beechwood  Lady  Cornflower,  a  daughter  of  the 
l35,ooo  bull,  Langwater  Eastern  King,  out  of 
Brookmead's  Cornflower. 


Muriel  of  Ward  Acres  out  of  Beechwood's 
Lady  Cornflower  by  Albamont  Defender,  he  a 
son  of  Dutchess  Ruth  IV  in  Class  AA  with 
850.5  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


jenny   of   Ward  Acres,  a 
daughter     of  Albamont 
Aralia,    she    a  grand- 
daughter of  Don  Dia- 
volo  of  Linda  Vista, 
with   a   Class  G 
record  of  io,8o' 
lbs.  of  milk, 
537  lbs.  of  fat. 


Pally  of  Ward 
Acres,  a  daughter 
of  Albamont  For- 
get-me-not, $tb  cow 
in    Class    DD  with 
13,163.3    lbs.    of  milk, 
729.4  lbs.  of  fat,  she  a 
daughter  of  Don  Diavolo 
of  Linda  Vista. 


St.  Austell  Daffodil,  a  daughter  of  Don  Dia- 
volo of  Linda  Vista,  with  five  A.R.  records. 
Recently  finished  Class  A  with  20401. 1  lbs.  of 
milk,  934.90  lbs.  of  fat  (subject  to  verification). 
Only  one  Guernsey  cow  has  ever  beaten  her  in 
a  year's  milk  production  on  three  milkmgs 
daily.  Her  record  totals  73,887.1  lbs.  of  milk. 
3,522.7  lbs.  of  fat,  an  average  of  14,777  lbs.  of' 
milk,  704.5  lbs.  of  fat.  She  is  the  long-distance 
champion  of  the  Guernsey  breed  in  the  making 
of  five  records. 


Sherwood  Cheerful 
was  First  Pri^e  and 
Junior  Champion,  Far 
Hills  and  Morristown 
Fair,  1925;  Second 
Priie  at  Trenton; 
Fifth  Prize  at  the 
Eastern  States  Expo- 
sition, 


Albamont  Monarda,  a 
daughter  of  Grass- 
land Short  Sequel, 
out  of  Dainty  Maid 
of  Buena  Vista  Hill 
Farm. 
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of  fat.  She  is  a  strikingly  attractive  individual  be- 
ing of  Sequel  breeding  on  her  sire's  side  and  tracing 
to  Governor  of  the  Chene  on  her  dam  s  side.  Her 
daughter  by  Imp.  Queen's  Leader  dropped  January 
6,  1926,  is  in  the  herd  and  is  Imp.  Charity  of  Ward 
\cres.  Mr.  Benson  who  owned  Imp.  Queen's  Leader 
reports  that  his  first  daughters  now  coming  in  milk 
are  making  unusually  high  records.  Imp.  Nightin- 
gale II  of  the  Lohiers  is  a  beautiful  six-year-old 
daughter  of  Mota's  Pride  du  Moulin  out  of  Night- 
ingale of  the  Lohiers.  A  heifer  out  of  her,  Imp. 
Marie  of  Ward  Acres,  will  be  a  year  old  January 
21,  1927.    She  is  by  Echo  of  Myrtle  Place. 

Nightingale  is  on  test  in  Class  A  and  in  30  days 
has  made  14225.4  lbs.  of  milk,  694.2  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.    Beechwood  Lady  Cornflower,  a  daughter  of 
Langwater  Eastern  King,  which  sold  for  $35,000,  is 
on  test  in  Class  G  and  in  168  days  has  produced 
4217.9  lbs.  of  milk,  210  lbs.  of  fat.  Albamont 
Milkweed  which  we  mentioned  previously  as  the 
daughter  of  Albamont  Eyebright  is  on  test  in  Class  G 
and  in  202  days  has  made  6296.1  lbs.  of  milk,  316.5 
lbs.  of  fat. 

Preceding  Langwater  Africander  as  herd  sire  at 
Ward  Acres  was  Albamont  Defender  and  he  is  still  the 
property  of  Ward  Acres  but  is  leased  out  for  the  pres- 
ent. Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  cows  are  in  calf  to  him, 
it  might  be  well  to  give  him  some  space.  His  dam  is 
Dutchess  Ruth  which  broke  the  world's  record  in  Class 
AA  with  14,644.2  lbs.  of  milk,  850.49  lbs.  of  fat.  She 
still  holds  fourth  place  in  this  class,  and  was  sold  for 
$2,000.  She  is  the  dam  of  two  A.  R.  daughters,  one, 
Mixter  Albamont  Primrose,  has  a  record  in  Class  B  of 
14,742.6  lbs.  of  milk,  818.6  lbs.  of  fat.  Dutchess 
Ruth  is  a  Mixter  Farm  bred  cow  and  a  half-sister  to 
Mixter  Faith.  Albamont  Defender  is  by  Albamont 
Sovereign  A.  R.  with  four  A.  R.  daughters,  he  by  Don 
Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista  out  of  Tango  Pauline  which 
produced  in  Class  G  9559.7  lbs.  of  milk,  535.97  lbs.  of 
fat,  and  is  the  dam  of  two  A.  R.  daughters. 

Another  bull  that  was  used  for  a  time  at  Ward"  Acres 
is  Knollwood  Ultra  Knight,  a  son  of  Follyland  Nancy, 
12270.9  lbs.  of  milk,  712.6  lbs.  of  fat,  Class  G.,  and  a 
cow  that  sold  for  $12,500  and  has  two  A.  R.  sons. 
Her  dam,  Langwater  Nancy  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  cows  in  the  breed  with  four  A.R.  records  and 
she  still  stands  sixth  in  Class  A  with  18783.5  lbs.  of 


Imp  Nightingale  II  of  the  Lohiers.    In  Class  A  has  made  14,225.4 
lbs.  of  milk,  604.2  lbs.  of  fat  in  308  days. 


milk,  1011.7  lbs.  of  fat.  She  was  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion for  $7,500  and  at  the  same  sale  her  bull  calf  was 
sold  for  $25,000. 

This  year  is  the  first  time  Ward  Acres  Guernseys 
made  their  appearance  in  the  show  ring.  At  the  East- 
ern States  Exposition,  where  competition  was  keener 
than  I  have  ever  seen  before,  they  had  first  prize  three- 
year-old  Reserve  Grand  Champion  on  Albamont  Al- 
lium, second  prize  Produce  of  Dam  with  Allium  and 
Ethel  of  Ward  Acres,  daughters  of  Albamont  Eye- 
bright,  fifth  prize  in  the  Senior  Yearling  Class  with 
Sherwood  Cheerful,  and  sixth  prize  with  Ethel  of 
Ward  Acres  in  the  Junior  Yearling  class.  Sherwood 
Cheerful  previously  was  the  first  prize  and  junior 
champion  in  the  Far  Hills  and  Morristown  Fair, 
1925,  and  the  second  prize  at  Trenton  the  same  year. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Langwater  Africander  the 
Ward  Acres  herd  is  rounded  out  into  a  complete  nur- 
sery for  the  breeding  of  typey  and  deep  milking  cat- 
tle, for  here  is  a  bull  of  proven  prepotency  backed  by 
generation  after  generation  of  the  breed's  superlative 
cows.  True  enough,  here  and  there  you  will  find  a 
daughter  of  Africander  that  is  not  quite  prepossessing 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Africander  has  only 
been  used  on  cows  of  mediocre  type  or  of  just  ordinary 
breeding.  In  the  face  of  the  figures,  no  one  surely  will 
deny  that  Africander  transmits  high  milk  and  fat  pro- 
duction, good  size  and  splendid  constitutional  vigor. 


Imp.  Weymouth's  Poundstock  II.  a  daughter  of  Noble  of 
Myrtle  Place,  a  La  Fleu'r  du  Jardin  bull. 


Albamont  Defender ,  a  son  of  Albamont  Sovereign  out  of 
Dutchess  Ruth,  former  world's  record  cow,  Class  AA. 
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Imp.  Nelly  of  le  Haut,  a  daughter  of  Richmond's  Noble 
of  la  Ruette  and  out  of  Queen  VI  of  le  Haut.    A  grand- 
daughter of  Golden  Noble  II  of  le  Briquet,  he  the  sire 
of  Governor  III  of  les  Grantes. 

Now  really  for  the  first  time  in  his  history  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  herd  of  outstanding  females. 
Taking  into  consideration  his  record  in  the  past  it  is 
mi  rely  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  he  is  one  of  the  few  leading  sires  of  the  breed. 
With  three  young  bulls  coming  along  to  cross  with  his 
daughters,  such  as  Nelson,  Jack  and  W.  B.,  all  of  Ward 
Acres,  the  future  is  bright  indeed,  for  these  youngsters 
are  respectively  out  of  St.  Austell  Daffodil,  Imp.  Bet- 
sy's Hopeful  and  Albamont  Eyebright,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  you  will  see  anywhere  three  such  truly  outstand- 
ing matrons. 

Although  the  Ward  Acres  herd  has  only  been  in  ex- 
istence a  comparatively  short  time  it  is  making  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  itself  and  is  already  better  known 
than  many  other  old,  established  herds.  The  advanced 
registry  records  that  have  been  made,  as  large  as  they 
may  appear,  have  been  accomplished  without  "forc- 
ing" the  animals  with  large  quantities  of  concentrated 
carrying  a  high  percentage  of  proteins.  All  the  test 
cows  are  in  excellent  breeding  health  and  do  not  show 
any  signs  of  having  been  injured  by  their  test. 


Albamont  Betony,  a  daughter  of  Craymond  D"fiince 
and  out  of  St.  Austell  Donnetta,  she  by  Don  Diavolo  of 
Linda  Vista.  Class  G  record  10,228.8  lbs.  of  milk,  536-5 
lbs.  of  fat;  in  Class  D,  14,303  lbs.  of  milk,  729  lbs.  of  fat. 

Simply  because  of  the  all-round  superior  qualities 
of  the  Ward  Acres  cattle  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  prices  for  breeding  animals  will  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  breeder.  From  time  to  time  bull 
calves  will  be  offered  by  Albamont  Defender  and  later 
some  by  Langwater  Africander,  out  of  first  calf  heifers, 
at  prices  that  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  dairy 
farmers  wishing  to  increase  the  production  of  their 
herd.  Young  bulls  from  cows  with  one  or  more  large 
A.  R.  records  will,  of  course,  be  higher  in  price,  but 
even  these  figures  will  be  moderate  when  one  considers 
the  improvement  that  such  bulls  can  make  in  the 
average  herd. 

Nearly  all  of  us  at  some  time  during  the  year,  get  to 
New  York  City  and  an  invitation  is  hereby  extended 
to  visit  the  Ward  Acres  herd.  The  cattle  are  all  free 
from  tuberculosis,  infectious  abortion,  or  any  bovine 
disease.  They  are  hand-picked  from  the  best  herds 
of  this  country  and  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  They 
are  all  what  breeders  call  "tops."  And  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing 


WARD  ACRES,  Inc. 

QUAKER  RIDGE  ROAD  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N. 


Robert  Nelson,  Supt. 


TEL.  NEW  ROCHELLE  4005 


W.  de  L.  Burgess,  Herd  Mgr. 


I mp.  Christine's  Fancy,  a  very  beautiful  thirteen-year-old 
daughter  of  Imp.  Clara's  Sequel,  a  large  cow  with  a 
great  deal  of  refinement  and  wonderful  quality. 


Imp.  Dairymaid  of  the  Videclins,  a  daughter  of  Queen's 
Fancy  oui  of  Genita  V,  now  running  in  Class  B  in  325' 
days  and  made  13,203.2  lbs.  of  milk,  644.9  lbs.  of  fat. 
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May  the  coming  year  be  as  prosperous 
to  you  as  the  past  year  has  been  for 
THE  GUERNSEY  BREED! 

— and  we  can  wish  you  nothing 
better  than  that.  If  you  don't 
happen  to  own  any  Guernseys, 
you  can  help  along  your  own 
prosperity  by  asking  for 

"The  Story  of  the  Guernsey" 

The 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

2  Grove  St.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


Let  Your  Horses 

SALT 

Themselves 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
way.  The  horses  alone  can 
judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
giving  them 

COMPRESSED 

Pure-Salt  Bricks 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutely  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  rejined  dairy  salt 
— no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
booklet— free.      Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
369  r-ulton  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  by  TELEGRAPH 

to  and  from 

New  York  St.  Louis  Newark 

Kansas  City  Cleveland 
just  ask  at  a 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  BOOK  SHOP 


The  Superior  Electric  Churns 

Are  fitted  up  so  they  can  be 
i«e>3sSJ  operated  from  an  ordinary  elec- 

tric light  socket;  also  by  hand  if 
desired.  These  Electric  Churns 
are  very  practical  on  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  saved.  The 
cost  for  operating  is  very  little — 
less  than  one  cent  per  hour. 
Wherever  electric  current  is  avail- 
able, these  churns  are  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street  New  York 


FERN-DELL    GUERNSEYS  WIN 


REEVESHIRE  HURDLE  FENCE 

A STRONG,  exceedingly  durable  fence  fop 
paddocks  and  pastures  or  as  a  boundary  for 
estates.  Made  of  rough  split  chestnut.  Easily 
set.    Can  be  moved  or  stored.    Low  in  cost. 

Illustrated  Boo\lct  and  Prices  on  Request. 
ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO.,    187  Water  St.,  New  York 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Pacific  International  Exposition  Srsqui  Centennial  Exposition  Missouri  State  Fair 

Eastern  States  Exposition  Wisconsin  Slate  Fair  Indiana  State  Fair 

Kansas  City  Royal  Illinois  State  Fair  North  Dakota  State  Fair 
National  Dairy  Exposition 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Interstate  Fair 
Northwest  Fair 
Lake  Rogion  Fair 
Greater  Grand  Forks  Fair 


1  \A/T  T\J  IV  I  Mf^1  ^  ^  record  of  consistent  winninc  never  before  equalled  by  any  Guernsey  herd  against  the  premier 

lv£*\3    W  1 IV  W  1 I>(  V-io       s|low  herds  in  ever)  set  tion  <>\  tin  country. 

24  GRAND  CHAMPIONS  (2  Reserve)  21  SENIOR  CHAMPIONS  19  JUNIOR  CHAMPIONS 

142  FIRSTS         71  SECONDS         27  THIRDS 
SHOWING  16  INDIV1DUALS-11  OUR  OWN  BREEDING;  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  OUR  HERD  SIRE,  DANNY  DUFF  70339 
The  outstanding  uniform  dairy  type  of  the  get  of  Danny  Duff  is  the  wonder  of  those  who  are  following  the  happenings  in  the  Guernsey  world. 
THIS  TYPE  IS  BACKED  BY  SPLENDID  PRODUCTION.  WE  OFFER  A  FEW  SONS  OF  DANNY  DUFF  OUT  OF  HIGH  RECORD  COWS 

Write  for  bull  sales  list  and  information 

FERN-DELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS         A.  W.  FOX,  Mgr.         WESTSIDE,  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

References:  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  The  Bradstreet  Co. 


A  Practical  Farmer 
or  Estate  Manager 
Open  for  Position 

If  you  want  just  the  usual  Managing  Superin- 
tendent, am  not  interested.  But  if  you  want  to 
make  your  farm  a  paying  proposition;  or  make  it 
pay  more  than  it  is  at  present, — I  am  interested. 

Thoroughly  understand  the  handling  of  pure 
bred  cattle  and  poultry. 

Understand  road  building  and  all  the  develop- 
ment plans  of  an  estate  or  farm. 

Can  furnish  references  that  will  bear  the  clos- 
est investigation. 

Would  willingly  go  South,  but  do  not  incline 
towards  any  location  west  of  Ohio. 

Address  Box  Number  1319 
Care  of  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.  Racine,  Wisconsin 


TARNEDGE  FOXES 


Est.  1910 
The 


PRIZE  WINNING  RANCH 

35  Pairs  of  Breeders 

31  Pairs  of  Prize  Winners 


Grand  Show  Champions 

Sweepstakes  Winners 

Blue  Ribbon  Winners 
The  Oldest  Ranch  in  the  U.  S. 
Catalogue  SABATTIS,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  silver 

Foxes  pays  big  dividends 
both  in  money  returns 
and  in  the  joy  of  fascin- 
ating employment — when 
Borestone  is  the  founda- 
tion strain.  Borestone 
holds  more  national 
championships  than  any 
other  breed.  It  is  healthy 
and  prolific.  Its  pelts 
bring  highest  prices.  And 
Borestones  are  almost  as 
easy  and  inexpensive  to 
raise  as  dogs.  Write  for  in- 
teresting booklet. 


BORESTONE  MT.  FOX  CO. 

Robert  T.  Moore,  Pres.  &  SoleOwner 
621    Pac.    S-W    Bank  Bldg. 
Pasadena,  California 


BORESTONE  FOXES 


Announcing — 

Year  Book  of  the  Silver  Fox  Industry 

1926-1927  Edition 

The  Year  Book  will  be  sent  free  to  those  contemplating  pur- 
chase of  foxes.  The  aim  of  the  American  National  Fox  Breed- 
ers Association,  in  presenting  this  book,  is  to  give  prospective 
breeders  accurate  information  about  the  industry  and  about 
fox  raising. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  FOX  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
424  McKnight  Bldg.  Minneapolis 

Official  Registration  Organization  of  the  Fox  Industry 


AN   ALL  STAR  CAST 

All  the  foxes  on  our  farm,  both  the  Blues  and 
the  Silvers,  are  "stars."   They  will  make  money 
for  you  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  your  place. 
Write  today  for  particulars 
WINDERMERE   FOX  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  181  Denver,  Colorado 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

Free  Copy 

Get  the  truth  about  the  Silver  Fox  business. 
Helpful  Hints   for  those  who  are  in  the 
business  and  those  planning  to  go  in. 
Send  for  free  copy  or  $i.  for  6  issues. 
Write  Dept.  R 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

38  W.  34th  St.  New  York 


BIG  PROFITS 
RAISING  SILVER  FOXES 


NO  other  live  stock  pays  larger  returns  for  the 
money  invested.   Net  profits  of  30%  are  com- 
mon.  There  are  many  cases  of  even  higher  returns. 

A  pair  of  good  foxes  costing  $1000  should  bear 
from  2  to  6  pups  in  the  spring  of  1927.  On  the  con- 
servative basis  of  only  2  pups,  there  are  big  profits 
after  deducting  all  costs.  Good  pelts  can  be  sold  at 
high  prices  without  any  difficulty. 

Foxes  are  as  easy  to  raise  as  dogs.  No  secrets- 
Sound  and  practical — Real  opportunity  for  those  who 
start  now.  Simply  follow  the  experience  of  success- 
ful ranchers,  which  we  can  give  you. 

Good  breeding  stock  and  pelts  are  rare,  but  in 
steady  demand.  There  cannot  be  enough  good  foxes 
raised  in  the  next  30  years  to  supply  the  demand, 
which  is  constantly  increasing. 

Read  the  book,  "How  to  Raise  Lire  Silver  Ulack 
Foxes."  It  gives  you  reliable  facts  about  profits, 
prices,  selling,  housing,  feeding  and  breeding  accord- 
ing to  scientific  methods.  A  copy  will  be  mailed, 
without  obligation,  to  responsible  persons.  Write 
today. 

RUSCH  FOX  BREEDING  ESTATES,  Inc. 

1005  Fifteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ranch  and  Laboratory  at  North  East,  Pa. 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


T 


"^HE  Ayrshire  cow  seems 
to*  be  advancing,  albeit 
slowly,  in  public  esteem. 
The  breed  was  well  repre- 


sented at  the  fall  shows,  where  the 
large  classes  and  high  quality 
elicited  favorable  comment.  Mr. 
Conklin,  the  new  secretary,  is 
doing  the  best  with  what  resources 
are  available.  The  Ayrshire 
Digest,  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
best  of  breed  journals,  is  a  really 
good  piece  of  breed  promotion 
work  and  should  have  a  wider 
distribution.  But  prices  remain 
low.  At  the  Woronoake  dispersal 
the  average  was  only  $200  on 
seventy  head  with  a  top  of  $610. 
Another  consignment  sale  at  Hor- 
nell.  N.  Y.,  made  the  unimpressive 
average  of  $147.  In  Scotland, 
fifty-five  head  of  young  Ayrshires 
made  an  average  of  $85.  At  this 
sale,  bred  heifers  made  an  average 
of  $155  with  a  top  of  $210. 

One  possible  reason  for  low  prices  is  the  lack  of 
new  men  starting  herds.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes  there  are  not  even  enough  men  of  the  country 
estate  class  coming  into  the  breed  to  replace  the  ones 
dropping  out.  That  the  Ayrshire  breed  is  in  sore 
need  of  new  converts  among  the  moneyed  class 
seems  as  obvious  as  an  alderman.  And  what  is  the 
Association  or  the  more  wealthy  and  important  in- 
dividual breeders  doing  to  bring  this  about?  Aside 
from  showing  at  the  fairs,  very  little,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Arthur  Sagendorph.  The  big  breeders 
generally  confine  their  advertising  to  the  Ayrshire 
Digest.  It  is  quite  proper  and  even  necessary  that 
the  breed  paper  be  supported.  But  these  breeders 
should  use  other  magazines  as  well,  especially  when 
the  Association  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  One  might 
note  in  passing  that  Guernsey  breeders  who 
now  enjoy  so  much  prosperity  are  by  all 
odds  the  most  liberal  advertisers.  The  Ayr- 
shire cow  is  a  beautiful  dairy  animal  and 
deserves  more  popularity  and  better  prices. 
This  may  be  effected  by  systematic  and 
sustained  advertising  on  the  part  of  leading 
breeders,  who  can  well  afford  to  do  this  for 
the  breed  as  well  as  for  their  own  herds. 

Tj^OR  some  years  when  I  was  learning  the 
A  business  it  was  part  of  my  job  to  go 
through  the  exchanges.  I  was  then  em- 
ployed on  a  "dirt"  farm  paper — now  extinct 
— and  the  exchanges  were  other  "dirt"  farm 
papers.    Even  to  this  day  I  look  some  of 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  presents  a  breeder's  idea  of  a  typical  Ayrshire 
on  Hildebrand  photographs.  Corrective  details  supervised  and  directed  by 
Tryon  and  John  Cochrane  and  executed  by  Robert  F.  Hildebrand  and  Robert 


them  over  and  they  are  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
intelligence  of  their  readers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  large  circulation  demanded 
by  the  gentlemen  in  advertising  agencies,  many  of 
the  cheaper  class  of  farm  papers  resort  to  methods 
which  render  the  circulation  of  little  if  any  value 
after  they  obtain  it.  Subscriptions  to  these  farm 
papers  are  sold  by  itinerant  "sheet  writers."  Many 
of  these  papers  not  only  give  these  men  all  the 
money  they  receive  from  subscriptions,  but  usually 
furnish  them  with  some  free  premium  such  as  a  cheap 
fountain  pen  or  pocketbook.  The  "sheet  writer" 
may  be  the  authorized  agent  of  any  number  of 
papers,  working  on  a  100  per  cent,  basis,  and  can 
give  the  farmer  six  papers  for  the  price  of  one  and 
throw  in  a  fountain  pen.    Such  a  circulation  is 


cow,  based 
Albert  H. 
V.  Heinze 


obviously  of  little  or  no  value  to 
the  advertiser,  many  of  the  mag- 
azines being  used  for  nothing  but 
to  start  the  kitchen  fire. 

Some  publishers,  once  they  get 
a  name  on  their  mailing  list, 
never  take  it  off.  As  a  result  of 
these  methods,  such  farm  paper 
circulation  is  worth  little  or  noth- 
ing to  an  advertiser.  Of  course, 
one  should  make  exceptions  of 
such  reliable  publications  as 
"Hoard's  Dairyman,"  "The 
Breeders'  Gazette,"  "Country 
Gentleman"  and  others  of  their 
class,  as  well  as  the  various  breed 
papers. 

To  state  that  the  farm  paper 
publishing  business  is  overdone  is 
to  put  it  mildly.  Countless  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  our  good  wood  pulp 
are  being  wasted  in  this  business. 

'"PHE  typical  Ayrshire  picture 
which  we  publish  on  this  page 
seems  to  us  to  be  unreal.  According  to  measure- 
ment, she  is  too  short  in  the  middle  and  the  udder 
is  attached  too  far  forward.  The  tightness  at  the 
throat  caused  by  painting  out  the  dewlap  gives  an 
artificial  appearance.  Also  too  much  of  the  brisket 
has  been  painted  out.  No  modeling  is  shown  in 
the  shoulders  or  ribs.  The  ruled  line  on  the  back 
adds  to  the  artificiality  of  the  picture.  She  seems, 
at  least  in  our  humble  opinion,  short  in  the  neck, 
and  the  eye  has  been  retouched  so  that  it  looks  more 
human  than  bovine. 

''pHE  pilgrimage  to  Guernsey,  starting  May  14th 
and  ending  June  20th,  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  furnishes  Guernsey 
breeders  and  their  friends  with  a  truly  exceptional 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Channel  Islands  and 
England  at  the  most  delightful  time  of  the 
year  and  at  an  unbelievably  low  price.  The 
five  weeks'  tour  will  cost  only  $492  and  is 
being  managed  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  Al- 
ready, it  is  said,  more  than  125  people  have 
signified  their  intention  of  making  the  trip. 
It  should  interest  Jersey  breeders  as  well,  be- 
cause it  is  planned  to  visit  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

Guernsey  breeders  will  arrive  in  time  to 
see  the  Spring  Show  on  Guernsey,  and  the 
Alderney  breeders  have  set  the  date  of  their 
most  important  show  so  that  the  American 
visitors  can  attend  it.  The  trip  includes  a 
sightseeing  visit  to  London  and  rural  England 
which  will  consume  a  week. 


Flintstone  Model,  grand  champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.    Owned  by  Webster  Knight,  Providence.  R.  I. 


Imp.  Dairylike  Mad- 
cap, owned  by  Meridale 
Farms,  has  just  broken 
the  record  for  imported 
Jerseys  with  960  72 
pounds  fat  and  15,571 
pounds  milk  at  five 
years  of  age.  Her  sire 
is  Dairylike  Majesty 


Stasis  Lady  Buenna, 
grand  champion  Brown 
Swiss  cow  at  the  East- 
ern States  Exposition. 
Owned  by  Lee's  Hill 
Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


2J-t 


WHEN- 


—  the  last  city  is  ploughed  under,  there 
will  be  no  further  need  for  the  magazine, 
COUNTRY  LIFE.  But  so  long  as  there  are 
towns  and  city  suburbs  and  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  cannot  enjoy  the  country 
and  country  living  as  much  as  they  would  like, 
COUNTRY  LIFE  will  remain  the  necessity 
it  is. 

Architecture — Gardening— Interiors — Animals 
and  Livestock— Sport— Travel— make  up  the  gen' 
eral  headings  of  this  magazine  that  presents  all  the 
more  delightful  elements  of  life  in  the  country. 

In  case  you  are  not  seeing  COUNTRY  LIFE 
regularly,  we  are  going  to  send  you  the  next 
six  issues  for  only  $2.00,  if  you  are  willing. 
The  coupon  below  entitles  you  to  this  extra' 
ordinary  rate.    Act  at  once. 

•   TEAR  OFF  HERE  

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  the  next  six  issues  of  COUNTRY 
LIFE  on  the  terms  of  your  special  offer  of  six  issues  for  Two  dollars. 
I  enclose  only  Two  dollars. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


to  Every  Owner 
of  Live  Stock 


A  most  important  subject — that  of 
Ventilation  —  yet  one  comparatively 
little  understood. 

For  Ventilation  is  tremendously  important 
to  the  well-being  of  your  live  stock.  Without 
proper  ventilation,  barns  become  damp  and 
foul,  milk  production  is  reduced,  vitality 
lowered  and  the  way  opened  for  such  diseases 
as  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 
A  cow,  for  instance,  needs  six  times  as  much  fresh  air  per 
hour  as  a  man.  When  a  large  number  of  cows  are  confined  all 
night,  the  air  should  be  changed  every  few  minutes.  Yet  any 
barn  that  is  tight  enough  to  keep  stock  warm  keeps  out  fresh  air. 

Our  new  Book  discusses  ventilation  authoritatively.  A  copy 
is  free  to  owners  of  live  stock.  (23) 


KING  VENTILATING  CO. 


121  Cedar  Street 


-:-  Owatonna,  Minnesota 

SIPHON 

VENTILATING 

SYSTEM 


RttSTICMFT  English  Hurdle  Fenced 


T3UGGED,  Economical,  Last" 
ing.  Movable.  Ideal  for  every 
purpose  where  wood  'fence  is 
used.  Shipped  ready  to  set  up, 
in  8-foot  panels. 
•  Write  for  literature  and  prices 

Samuel  H.  Tendler 

1648  Land  Title  Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 


QUALITY  and  UTILITY 

Owl-Interest  Jerseys 
"The  high  producing  strain" 
Suffolk  Punch 
"The  Ideal  Draft  Horse" 
Stock  of  best  blood  record  production  and  show  type 


Woodstock 


UPWEY  FARMS 


Eighty  High-Class  Saddle  Horses  for  Sale 

This  lot  includes  both  three  and  five  gaited, 
also  hunters.  All  horses  are  finished  and 
ready  for  the  most  critical  buyer. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stocks  Yards  Chicago,  Illinois 


P. 


A  Great  Jersey  Breeding,  Testing 

and  Importing  Establishment. 
Correspondence  Invited — Address 
A.   DUTTON,  Manager 

Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


SHEOMET  FARM  JERSEYS 

have  been  bred  for  production  coupled  with 
type  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  Sophie's 
Phoenix  No.  222930,  our  premier  herd  sire,  is  one ' 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  bred  Sophie 
Tormentor  bull  living.  The  yearly  official  rec- 
ords of  his  dam  and  two  granddams  average  14,527 
lbs.  of  milk  and  964  lbs.  4  oz.  of  butter. 
We  are  offering  some  beautiful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  this  great  bull,  also  a  few  most  excellent 
cows  that  are  safely  in  calf  to  him.  Herd  fully 
accredited. 

A.  F.  PE  I  RC  E 

Lock  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


ERDENHEIM  JERSEYS 


Sybil's  Gamboge  Trinity,  a  son  of  Sybil's  Gam- 
boge and  out  of  the  ftmous  cdte,  Trinity  Ann 

Sybil's  Gamboge  Trinity  which  heads  our  herd  is 
not  only  a  bull  of  matchless  breeding  but  of  splendid 
type  as  well.  His  dam,  Trinity  Ann,  is  daughter  of 
Trinity  Charm,  another  illustrious  show  cow. 

Our  brood  matrons  are  daughters  of  such  famous 
sires  as  Oxford  Majesty,  Sybil's  Gamboge,  Dairy- 
like's  Majesty,  Xenia's  Sultan  and  Fair  Lady's 
Raleigh. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  herd 

ERDENHEIM  FARMS,  INC. 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telegraph,  Mail  and  Freight  Chestnut  Hill 
George  D.  Widener,  Pres.  E.  A.  Stanford,  Supt. 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 

For  many  years  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey has  been  the  source  of  the  most 
beautiful  cow.  Leading  American 
breeders  have  bought  freely  of  the 
imported  cattle,  and  the  winnings  of 
these  animals  in  the  leading  shows 
have  fully  justified  these  purchases. 

We  have  been  importing  Jerseys  for 
a  great  many  years  and  have  many 
satisfied  customers  among  the  old, 
established  and  sophisticated  breed- 
ers in  this  country.  Our  importations 
are  frequent  and  animals  may  be  in- 
spected when  released  from  Quaran- 
tine near  New  York  City  or  at  our 
farm  at  Brampton,  Ontario. 

We  bring  over  nothing  but  the  best 
because  there  is  no  market  here  for 
animals  of  mediocre  quality. 

Correspondence  invited. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 

Brampton  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 


Use  the  Country  Life  Livestock  Directory  for  quick  results. 


ACHIEVEMENT 

In  breeding  dairy  cattle  the  greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  produc- 
ing animals  which  excel  all  their  predecessors. 

The  Jersey  cow  illustrated  produced  110,193  lbs.  of  milk  and  5,424 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  seven  years — one  of  the  greatest  long-distance  records 
ever  made.  She  is  the  result  of  the  careful  breeding  work  of  discrim- 
inating men  equally  successful  in  other  lines  ot  endeavor. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Dept.  A. 

324  West  23d  St.  New  York  City 
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Good  Buildings  Deserve 
Good  Hardware 


TALK    OF    THE  OFFICE 


"an  aeon  ago  

N  AEON  ago  (last  August)  before  the  annual  ice  cap.  settled  on 
this  temperate  zone,  we  were  regaling  ourselves  with  deep 
draughts  of  summer's  sunlit  breezes  and  were  looking  happily 
A  )\  at  the  Editor's  picture,  then  turned  to  the  wall.  In  a  moment 
of  sunstrook  we  wrote  a  "Talk  of  the  Office"  which  contained  references 
not  only,  alas!  to  the  delights  of  summer,  but  also  to  the  delights  of  the 
Editor-being-on-the-Lido-Beach-several-thousand-miles-away.  We  spoke 
of  him  as  "the  gentleman  with  the  fierce  eye"  and  in  many  ways  and 
sundry  poked  jaunty  fun  at  His  Editorship. 

Came  a  day  when  the  picture  was  turned  around  and  brushed  off,  when 
a  bowl  of  flowers  was  placed  beneath  it,  and  a  tin  of  oil  was  used  in  erasing 
heel  marks  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  editorial  desk.  Came  the  day 
after — and  came  the  Editor!  The  shouts  of  welcome  had  hardly  ceased 
reverberating  when  the  fateful  "Talk  of  the  Office"  appeared  in  galley 
form  for  the  routine  perusal  of  the  Editor. 

"The  chief's  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

"Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
"A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

"When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes;" 

And  yet  there  was  something  more  than  "softening."  In  that  eye 
which  so  recently  had  scanned  the  tumbling  ocean,  the  burning  sands  of 
Venice,  and  had  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  not  red — but  amber 
and  bubbling — was  a  trace  of  ancient  cunning.  It  was  a  throw-back, 
a  vestige  of  those  prehistoric  times  when  the  first  of  our  great  breed  of 
editors  watching  a  friend  cut  letters  in  a  stone  tablet  said:  "You  do  the 
cutting  and  I'll  do  the  selling." 

With  the  same  airy  gesture  but  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day  our  Editor 
said,  "You  get  the  job!"  And  like  the  ancient  stonecutter  we  bowed  and 
scraped  and  mumbled  our  thanks  while  the  Editor,  with  the  airy  gesture, 
turned  to  an  editor's  "important  business." 

"santa  claus  missed  him  " 

So  here  we  are — relied  upon  for  a  monthly  column,  will  we  mil  we,  and 
wondering  humbly  what  interests  those  patient  few  who  read  the  "Talk  of 
the  Office."  Some,  we  hear,  were  amused  by  our  pristine  effort.  What 
interests  you?  What  wave  length  do  you  use  to  tune  in  upon  the  buzz 
of  talk  about  this  office?  Do  you  like  humor,  philosophy,  current  events, 
rustic  sketches — let  us  serve  you  to  your  taste!  Be  charitable  to  the 
Office  Boy.    Santa  Claus  missed  him. 

The  February  Country  Liu  will  certainly  interest  you.  It  is  a  fine, 
representative  number.  The  leading  article  is  about  wallpaper  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  Phyllis  Ackerman,  noted  authority  thereupon.  It  is 
illustrated  with  color  reproductions  of  many  popular  types  of  wallpaper 
and  a  number  of  interesting  black  and  white  photographs. 

"one  of  our  pets  " 

One  of  our  pets  is  the  next  article,  by  a  noted  architect,  describing 
his  difficulties  in  designing  a  room  for  himself.  This  article  the  author  has 
called  "  The  Third  Floor  Back"  and  it  is  illustrated  with  some  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  room  in  question.  I  he  architect,  unfortunately,  prefers  to 
remain  incognito,  but  there  is  a  style  to  his  writing  which  may  be  familiar 
to  some  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  have  many  lovely  pictures  in  the  February  number  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  are  the  etchings  by  the  famous  British  artist,  Norman 
W  ilkinson.  1  hree  of  his  pictures  of  the  Canadian  and  Maine  woods  are 
faithfully  reproduced.  Mr.  W  ilkinson,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
originator  of  the  dazzle  form  of  camouflage  used  by  merchant  ships  during 
tin-  war. 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  has  contributed  a  delightful  article  on  ways 
in  which  to  utilize  the  best  of  the  Victorian  era  in  modern  decoration,  and 
Pierre  Dutel  has  written  us  an  article  describing  "Modern  Schemes  for 
Rooms."  Mr.  Dutel's  text  is  illustrated  by  Harry  C.  Richardson,  cele- 
brated portraitist  of  modern  rooms. 

"very  modern  and  very  lovely  " 

We  shall  have  other  interesting  pictures  and  articles  such  as  "The  Room 
of  the  Month"  selected  as  the  best  of  the  current  work.  The  Committee 
of  Selection  has  conferred  the  award  for  February  upon  the  dining  room 
in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt  at  (Jlen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
decorated  by  the  Arden  Studios.  An  article  on  Bedhngton  terriers  by 
Edward  M.  Ward  brings  us  a  deal  of  information,  and  an  article  by  Victor 
C.  Ciffbrd,  called  "Avoiding  Monotony  in  Building,"  is  filled  with  interest- 
ing architectural  material.  There  are,  then,  two  pages  of  garden  pictures, 
a  page  of  pictures  of  very  modern  and  very  lovely  Swedish  glass,  an  article 
on  cut  flowers  by  Dr.  E.  Bade,  one  on  walls  by  Verna  Salamonsky,  and,  last 
and  chiefest,  another  of  Mr.  Dyer's  delightful  series  "Chronicles  of  a 
Countryman." 

We  hate  to  do  this  cataloguing  at  the  end.  but  what  will  you?  Please 
advise.  Should  you  rather  we  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  next 
month's  contents  or  should  you  like  to  hear  some  of  our  obiter  dicta?  The 
editor  has  his  page  in  the  middle  of  the  magazine — possibly  you  could 
dispense  with  our  column.    Just  address  the  undersigned. 

— The  Office  Boy. 


OUR  COVER 

^HE  painting  of  Morro  Castle  on  the  cover  of  this  month's  Country 
Life  is  from  the  brush  of  W.  Thacher  Folsom,  and  is  reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
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An  original  eighteenth  century  mahogany  sideboard, 
inlaid  and  cross-banded;  a  most  pleasing  board  not  only 
for  its  fine  faded  colour  but  also  for  its  unusual  design. 
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Presenting  a  Ml  further  advanced 


f  O  tt/ 


Bettered  Performance,  Increased  Luxury, 
Augmented  Beauty,  Greater  Safety 


NOW  is  the  time  to  achieve 
ownership  of  a  New  Safety 
Stutz. 

The  car  today,  because  of  various 
refinements,  is  farther  ahead  of 
the  field  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Its  basic  engineering  advancements 
have  received  the  recognition  of  close 
imitation  by  other  fine-car  builders. 

In  this  connection  an  excerpt  from  a 
recent  bulletin  issued  by  Cram's  Auto- 
motive Reports,  the  dealer's  trade 
authority,  is  significant: 

"While  the  majority  of  newmod- 
els  being  placed  into  production 
will  have  only  minor  body  re- 
finements, withimproved  vision, 
practically  all  will  be  entirely 
changed  in  appearance  as  aresult 
of  the  lowering  of  the  chassis. 

"This  has  been  accomplished  in 
some  instances  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worm  drive;  in  other 
cases  by  a  modification  of  the 
present  drive.  However,  in  every 
instance  considerable  alteration 
of  the  spring  suspension  and  axle 
construction  has  been  necessary. 

"The  change  in  appearance  is  so 
pronounced  that  even  cars  pro- 
duced within  the  past  week 
will  find  themselves  classed  as 
'ancient'  models." 

Every  motorist  should  ponder  deeply 
on  the  foregoing  statements.  History 


is  being  made  right  now  in  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

Will  your  car  be  an  "ancient"  model  next 
month?  Will  its  resale  value  be  cut  in  half, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  unmistakable  trend 
towards  a  car  that  offers  the  unprecedented 
road  performance,  greater  safety  and  unpar- 
alleled riding  and  driving  comfort  of  the 
New  Safety  Stutz. 

Those  who,  a  year  ago,  admired  the  New 
Stutz  but  decided  to  wait  "until  the  car  was 
tried  out"  before  buying,  now  have  nothing 
to  wait  for.  The  car  is  today  a  thoroughly 
tested,  tried  and  proven  automobile. 

This  is  what  you  will  find  in  the  New  Safety 
Stutz  for  1927: 

Even  more  silent  operation:  Solely  by  engi- 
neering refinements,  the  famously  quiet  New 
Stutz  vertical-eight  engine  is  now  made  so 
silent  that  its  sound  is  reduced  beyond  de- 
tection from  the  seats. 

Even  more  sensational  performance :  Perfec- 
tion of  the  power  plant  and  the  super-double 
ignition  gives  even  greater  power,  higher  top- 
speed  and  quicker  acceleration. 

Even  greater  comfort  and  beauty:  Increased 
luxury  in  the  deeper,  softer  cushions.  Highest- 
grade  upholstery.  Hardware  of  finest  quality 
and  distinctive  design.  Improved  automatic 
body-ventilation. 

Even  better  braldng:  The  improved  braking 
system  gives  the  most  positive  deceleration 
possible.  With  only  the  lightest  pressure  on 
the  brake-pedal,  these  brakes  produce  a  slow, 
smooth  stoppage;  or  when  occasion  demands, 
a  vise-like  grip  on  the  wheels — without  skid- 
ding. And  they  are  perfectly  equalized. 

Even  surer  safety  and  roadability:  Increased 
stability  is  imparted  by  precise  balancing  and 
skillfully  compensated  spring-action.  Even 
greater  road  adhesiveness  is  attained,  and  a 
degree  of  all  around  roadability  is  reached 
that  is  beyond  any  previous  conception. 


In  all,  an  automobile  years  ahead.  Every 
automotive  engineer  now  concedes  the  ad- 
vantages of  low-to-the-ground  design  by  mak- 
ing his  car  as  low  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  New  Safety  Stutz,  with  floor-boards  only 
twenty  inches  from  the  road,  and  with  a  con- 
sequent gain  in  safety,  in  ease-of-riding  and 
in  ease-of-handling  that  is  epochal,  is  the 
pioneer  of  an  advanced  engineering  that 
must  eventually  make  obsolete  all  other  ex- 
isting types. 

Wide  Choice  of  Standard 
and  Special  Models 

A  complete  line  of  standard,  de  luxe  and 
custom-built  body  styles,  meeting  every  pos- 
sible requirement  of  style,  body,  appoint- 
ments and  price. 

STUTZ  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
of  AMERICA,  Inc.  Indianapolis 


See  the 
New  SAFETY  STUTZ 
at  all  the 
Automobile  Shows 
-\  -\ 
NEW  YORK 
Jan.  8-15,  1927 

Grand  Central  Palace 
and  Lobby  of  Hotel 
Commodore 

•a  ^ 
CHICAGO 
Jan.29-Feb.  5,  1927 
Coliseum 


CONSISTENTLY  THE  CAR  OF  THE  FUTURE 
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Courtesy  of  Everett  C.  Willson,  Esq. 


Portico  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Meeting  Street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
From  the  painting  by  Alfred  Hutty 
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Charleston  Revisited 

By  Reginald  T.  Townsend 

Photographs  by  George  W.  John' son,  Chansonetta  S-.  Emmons  and  Edward  Crosby  Doughty 


iOME  twenty-five  years  ago  a  small  boy 
left  Charleston,  where  he  had  spent  a 
happy  winter  at  school,  to  return  to  his 
home  in  the  North.  When  he  left, 
life  in  the  ancient  city  was  a  simple  affair. 
There  were  no  automobiles,  and  he  took  his 
way  to  the  railroad  station  in  a  dilapidated  old 
carriage  drawn  by  an  even  more  decrepit  horse. 

And  now,  twenty-five  years  after,  the  same 
boy,  grown  to  manhood,  was  back  in  Charles- 
ton. A  trim  little  yellow  taxicab  took  him 
and  his  baggage  swiftly  to  a  modern  hotel 
where,  after  registering  at  the 
desk,  a  smart  bellboy  showed 
him  to  a  room  decorated  in  the 
most  modern  manner.  Strangely 
troubled,  he  strode  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  over  the 
sleeping  city.  Had  all  the  charm 
and  the  insouciance  of  the  old 
city  that  he  had  known  and 
loved  vanished  with  the  passing 
years?  Had  all  the  gracious 
houses  with  their  wide,  two- 
story  verandas,  given  way  to 
ugly  modern  concrete  apart- 
ments, and  had  all  the  lovely 
old  backyards  fallen  prey  to  an 
increasing  population  and  greedy 
real  estate  agents  ?  He  wondered. 
And  as  he  stood  by  the  window- 
musing  solemnly,  the  deep-toned 
bell  in  the  steeple  of  old  St. 
Michael's  tolled  the  midnight 
hour.  And  each  slow  solemn 
note  of  the  great  bell  whose  tones 
he  knew  so  well  brought  comfort 
and  reassurance  to  him  that  all 
was  well  and  that  despite  inno- 
vations and  progress  the  soul  of 
Charleston  was  still  unchanged. 

So,  eagerly,  the  next  morning, 
a  beautiful  warm  spring  morning, 
we — for  the  lad,  as  you  may  have 
guessed,  was  none  other  than  our- 


self — set  out  upon  our  sentimental  journey  of 
rediscovery.  Now  the  climate  of  Charleston 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  is  delightful.  It 
rarely  freezes  yet  it  is  never  too  warm,  never 
enervating  the  way  some  places  farther  south 
are.  The  time  par  excellence,  however,  to 
visit  the  city  is  in  the  spring,  for  spring  comes 
deliciously  to  Charleston.  Each  little  garden — 
and  almost  every  house  has  a  side  yard  that 
boasts  a  few  flowers — bursts  into  bloom: 
negresses  with  baskets  of  lilies  and  wild  honey- 
suckle go  through  the  streets  crying  out  their 


wares,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
blossoms. 

Charleston  is  a  city  to  be  taken  leisurely. 
It  is  not  a  city  for  generalities.  As  Tom 
Waring,  the  able  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post,  puts  it  "Charleston  is  essentially 
a  city  of  details."  That  expresses  it  exactly. 
One  has  to  go  poking  about  with  one's  eyes 
open  for  the  hidden  things.  Maybe  one  will 
catch  a  glimpse  through  an  open  door  of  a 
lovely  cluster  of  wisteria  gracefully  draped 
over  the  corner  of  a  ramshackle  brick  hut  that 
once  housed  slaves.  Possibly 
one  finds  an  unusual  foot  scraper, 
or  a  shutter  fastener,  and  of 
course  the  gateways  and  the 
ironwork  are  among  Charleston's 
greater  glories.  The  ideal  way, 
therefore,  is  to  stroll  about  the 
streets  of  the  old  town  at  leisure; 
walk  down  Legare  Street  and 
see  the  famous  sword  gate  of 
the  Simonton  place  or  the  equally 
lovely  pineapple  gates  of  the 
George  Edwards  place.  Turn 
down  Tradd  Street  to  Meeting 
Street,  and  leave  a  long  after- 
noon for  quaint  winding  Church 
Street,  with  its  beautiful  old 
houses  that  haven't  seen  a  coat 
of  paint  for  years.  Every  house, 
almost,  has  a  history,  and  history 
comes  to  a  grand  climax  when 
you  reach  Charleston's  oldest 
church,  St.  Philip's,  that  lovely 
old  masterpiece,  that  has  been 
three  times  destroyed  and  three 
times  rebuilt.  Take  time  to  drop 
in  at  the  Huguenot  Church,  the 
first  built  in  America,  for  Charles- 
ton took  scores  of  Huguenots 
to  her  bosom  after  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked.  And  on 
your  way  to  St.  Michael's  on 
Meeting    Street,  pause  in  the 


The  interiors  of  some  of  the  old  houses  of  Charleston  are  equally  as  fascinating  as  the 
exteriors.  The  graceful  sweep  of  this  old  stairway  in  the  Francis  J.  Pelzer  house  has 
few  equals  in  America.  It  calls  to  mind  the  fine  old  staircase  in  the  former  residence 
of  Queen  Victoria's  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  at   Montmorency  Falls,  Quebec 
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Country  Lift  Print  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Cottle 


The  Gardens  at  Middleton  Place, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

From  the  painting 
by 

Alice  II uger-Smith 
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churchyard  of  St.  Philip's.  Here  you  will 
find  many  of  the  names  that  made  history. 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  that  doughty  warrior, 
Governor  Rhett,  w  ho  ruled  with  an  iron  hand 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  and  through 
whose  efforts  the  pirate  Bonnet  came  to  a  bad 
but  deserved  end;  and  in  the  center  of  the 
churchyard  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  that 
sterling  patriot,  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose 
monument  graces  Citadel  Square.  As  we 
gazed  upon  the  great  man's  tomb,  there 
came  into  our  mind  a  long-forgotten  picture. 
We  recalled  how  on  summer  evenings  a  little 
covered  cart  used  to  be  driven  through  the 
city  streets  while  its  driver  chanted  plaintively 
and  appealingly 

Jasper  on  the  Battery 
Calhoun  on  the  Green 

Heah's  wha  yo'  gits  yo'  hokey  pokey  cream 

while  the  children  flocked  about  clamoring  for 
the  cooling  ice  cream  that  he  sold. 

You  will  find  St.  Michael's  a  charming  Old 
World  church.  While  younger  in  years  than 
St.  Philip's  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  original 
church  of  that  name,  St.  Michael's,  copied  it 
is  said  from  Christopher  Wren's  designs,  is  so 
lovely  and  so  satisfactory  architecturally  that 
many  prefer  it  to  any  other  church  in  the  city. 

Now  while  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  we 
visited  the  old  powder  mill,  the  oldest  building 
in  the  city.  And  whatever  else  you  do  or  fail 
to  do  in  Charleston,  don't  fail  to  visit  Miss 
Stoney,  the  custodian  at  the  Powder  House, 
and  Miss  Frost,  the  owner  of  the  famous 
Pringle  house  on  King  Street.  To  meet  these 
two  ladies  is  to  learn  the  real  history  of  Charles- 
ton and  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting  them  is  a 
privilege  indeed.  The  Pringle  or  Miles  Brew- 
ton  house  is  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  his- 
torian or  the  antiquarian.    Miss  Frost  will 


The  beauty  of  Charleston's 
architecture  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  this 
dignified  old  Colonial  house, 
the  Hlakelock  residence, 
with  its  graceful  gateway, 
lovely  doorway,  and  deli- 
cate railing 


Could  anything  be  more 
impressive  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  this  example 
of  early  American  architect- 
ure? Note  in  particular  the 
pediments  over  doors  and 
windows 


Charleston  is  a  city  of  de- 
tail. One  gets  delightful 
glimpses  of  rare  architec- 
tural beauty  by  paying 
attention  to  the  small 
things,  such  as  this  doorway 
and  iron  railing 


The  lovely  sweep  of  this 
entrance  stairway  of  the 
Glebe  House,  the  one-time 
parsonage  of  St.  Phillips 
Church,  shows  an  unusually 
graceful  use  of  brick 


show  you  each  of  the 
gracefully  propor- 
tioned rooms  in  turn, 
with  their  priceless 
pieces  of  furniture, 
their  beautiful  old 
chandeliers,  and  the 
count  Irss  other  heir- 
looms too  numerous 
to  mention  and  too 
lovely  to  describe  on 
paper.  She  w  ill  tell 
you  stories  of  the 
time  the  British  used 
the  house  as  head- 
quarters) and  again 
how  the  Federal 
troops  used  it  for  the 
same  purpose.  She 
will  show  you  .1  strip 


launch  out  into  the  harbor  and  visited  the 
famous  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  those  two 
veritable  shrines  of  patriotism  that  should 
thrill  the  hearts  of  every  American.  One 
gets  a  wonderful  view  of  the  city  from  the 
water,  and  the  skyline,  save  for  the  two  new 
hotels  and  an  office  building,  is  still  dominated, 
as  it  has  been  for  years,  by  the  graceful  spires 
of  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Philip's. 

We  visited  Fort  Sumter  first.  It  is  no 
longer  garrisoned  save  by  a  horde  of  extremely 
voracious  small  gnats.  A  guide  was  on  hand 
to  explain  each  move  of  the  great  struggle 
from  the  time  Major  Anderson  of  the  Union 
forces  hauled  down  the  flag  until  that 
day  five  years  later  when,  after  months  of 
continuous  bombardment,  the  Confederate 
forces  evacuated  the  fort  and  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  commanding  the  Union  Navy,  occupied 
the  fort  and  later  the  city  itself. 


of  carpet,  all  that 
was  left  when  the 
Union  soldiers  cut 
up  a  lovely  old  rug 
to  use  as  saddle 
cloths.  And  she  will 
show7  you  beautiful 
miniatures  and 
chests  full  of  linen 
and  wonderful  old 
silver.  One  could 
spend  weeks  here 
and  never  tire  hear- 
ing of  the  bygone 
days  of  glory. 

One  fine  day — and 
this  is  something  else 
that  every  visitor  to 
Charleston  should 
do  —  we    took  a 


Fort  Moultrie  lies  across  the  channel  and  is 
little  more  than  a  ruin.  It  was  here  that 
Sergeant  Jasper,  immortalized  by  a  statue  on 
tin  Battery  and  in  the  hokey  pokey  man's 
doggerel,  earned  undying  fame  for  himself 
during  the  Revolution  by  dashing  on  to  the 
ramparts  in  the  face  of  a  furious  British  .fire 
and  replacing  the  American  standard  that  had 
been  shot  down. 

Just  outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Moultrie  lies 
the  melancholy  grave  of  Osceola,  Chief  of  the 
Seminoles  wTho  defied  the  Government  in  the 
Seminole  war  and,  being  captured,  was  sent  as 
a  prisoner  to  Fort  Moultrie.  For  four  months 
his  proud  soul  languished  in  a  filthy  dungeon 
until  death  brought  merciful  relief.  When 
you  visit  the  dark,  noisome  cell  in  which  he  was 
confined  you  must  realize  that  death  was  in- 
deed a  blessing  for  this  proud  spirit. 

Ninety  per  cent.,  we  presume,  of  the  visitors 
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White  Azaleas,  Magnolia  Gardens,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
From  the  painting  by  Alfred  Hutty 
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Somerville,  twenty-five  miles  from  Charleston, 
<>n  the  day  that  members  of  the  Charleston 
( larden  Club  were  to  be  tbe  guests  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Somerville.  Somerville  calls  itself" 
tbe  "flower  town  in  the  pines"  and  rightly  so. 
Azaleas,  wisteria,  anil  wild  boneysuckle  grow 
in  great  profusion,  and  silbouetted  against  the 
cool  green  background  of  the  pines  make  a 
picture  that  would  be  bard  to  forget. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilbur, 
the  able  and  energetic  President  of  the  Civic 
Club,  we  set  out  to  view  Somerville.  It  must 
be  an  ideal  place  for  peace  and  quiet.  The 
air  is  so  soft  and  laden  with  pine  odors,  and 
the  sun  shines  so  brilliantly  that  one  feels 
himself  in  a  land  of  soft  enchantment;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  the  lovely  tea  garden 
where  the  azaleas  run  riot  through  the  pines. 

To  get  to  Magnolia  Gardens  one  can  go 
either  by  automobile  or  by  launch  up  the 
Ashley.  The  road  lies  along  the  Ashley  and 
passes  under  great  live-oaks  and  through 
picturesque  clusters  of  negro  cabins.  Now 
we  were  particularly  fortunate  in  that  our 
friend,  Mr.  Norwood  Hastie,  the  owner  of  Mag- 
nolia Gardens,  had  invited  us  to  stay  over- 
night with  him,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  view 
the  garden  under  all  conditions  and  in  all 
lights.  Being  on  the  verge  of  full  bloom  they 
were  too  enchanting  for  words.  How  can  one 
describe  a  forest  of  brilliant  azaleas  of  a 
thousand  different  hues,  and  how  can  mere 


The  delicacy  of  the  ironwork  combined  with  its 
graceful  curve  makes  this  stairway  on  a  house 
at  the  corner  of  Meeting  and  Anne  streets  nol  e- 
worthy  indeed.     It  dates  from  about  1830 


to  Charleston  come  there  to  see  the  fam- 
ous gardens,  Magnolia  Gardens  and  the 
Middleton  Place  gardens  on  the  Ashley 
River  not  far  from  the  city.  We  have 
purposely  kept  these  till  the  last,  for 
they  are  lovely  indeed.  Charleston  is 
proud  of  her  gardens  and  well  she  may 
be,  for  they  are  unsurpassed.  Everyone 
in  Charleston  is  interested  in  gardens 
and  the  Garden  Club  of  Charleston, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  President, 
Mrs.  Robertson,  is  a  flourishing  and 
energetic  organization.  We  were  fortu- 
nate  enough   to   be   invited  out  to 


The  Miles  Brewton  house — or  the  Pringle 
house,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called — near 
the  Battery  on  King  Street,  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous  old  house  in  the  city 


ink  depict  the  glory  of  magnificent 
magnolia  bushes  twenty  feet  high  ?  Why 
it  can't  begin  to  describe  even  the  won- 
derful live-oaks  with  their  festoons  of 
Spanish  moss  waving  softly  in  every 
breeze,  let  alone  the  gorgeous  blooms. 
One  could  wander  about  the  Gardens  for 
weeks  without  tiring. 

Magnolia  is  a  place  of  short,  unex- 
pected, and  amazingly  beautiful  vistas. 
There  are  no  long  alleys;  you  turn  one 
corner  after  another  and  come  each  time 
upon  a  vista  more  lovely  than  the  last. 
It  is  essentially  a  natural  garden.  Mr. 


Drayton  Hall  on  the  Ashley  River  above  Charleston  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  America  of  early  Colonial  architecture.  The  seat 
of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  owned  to-day  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  owner.  Built  before  the 
Revolution,  it  was  the  only  mansion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ashley  to  escape  destruction  by  the  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War. 
On  one  of  its  pillars  have  been  cut  the  letters  K.  W.,  presumably  done  by  a  Hessian  trooper  in  honor  of  his  commander.  (Corn- 
wallis).    The  smaller  vie,w  above  shows  the  main  entrance  of  Drayton  Hall;  the  one  below  ,  the  rear  or  river  side  of  the  mansion 
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The  gateway  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  designed 
by  Iusti,  who,  with  Werner  and  Tebout,  designed 
the  gates  that  are  to-day  the  glory  of  Charleston 


A  pleasing  combination  of  vertical  lines  and  curves  is  the 
gateway  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  Charleston's  parks 


The  door  and  iron  gate  of  the  Lebby 
house  on  Church  Street,  one  of  I  he 
most  picturesque  streets  of  the  city 


Stately,  simple,  and  dignified,  the  Buist  gateway  on  Le- 
gare  Street  shows  what  can  be  done  with  vertical  lines 


An  extremely  happy  combination  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron 
is  seen  in  the  famous  pineapple  gateway  on  Legare  Street 


Hastie  ha  >  striven  to  keep  up  the  wild  aspect  of 
the  place*,  and  succeeded  admirably,  yet  it  is 
kept  spotlessly  in  order.  Each  day  and  all 
through  the  day  groups  of  darkies  move 
silently  about  like  dark  wraiths  sweeping  the 
paths  and  the  lawns;  yet  unless  one  saw  them 
at  work,  one  would 
scarcely  realize  that 
the  hand  of  man  had 
touched  the  garden. 
I  he  owner  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  gardens. 
They  are  at  once  his 
pride  and  his  pleasure, 
and  he  is  never  too 
tired  to  walk  through 
them  and  point  out 
their  beauties.  Twi- 
light is  perhaps  the 
loveliest  time  to  view 
the  gardens.  Then 
the  calm  surface  of 
the  ponds  is  unruffled 
and  the  sombre  depths 
of  the  pitch-black 
water  blaze  with  the 
leaping  fires  of  the 
azalea  bushes,  while 
the  grim  cypresses 
stand  sentinel,  their 
bases  buried  in  the 
water  itself. 


The  Lesesne  gateway  on  Green 
Street  is  singularly  pleasing,  with  its 
loops  and  curves  and  star  motif 

Middleton  Place 
garden,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  dis- 
tinctly the  handi- 
work of  man,  as 
Magnolia  is  the 
handiwork  of  Na- 
ture. Here  are 
great  formal  .gar- 
dens that  were  laid 
out  in  neat  sym- 
metrical patterns 
just  as  the  great 
estates  of  England 
were  laid  out  when 
America  was  still 
her  daughter. 

The  house  was 
burned  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  one 
can  stand  on  the 
ruined  steps  and 
gaze  across  the 
crumbling  terraces 
to  the  misty  Ashley 
as  it  winds  its  love- 
ly w  ay  through  the 
fawn-colored  sedge  that  lines  its  banks  on 
either  shore.  There  is  a  melancholy  charm 
about  the  place  that  haunts  one.  We  wanted 
to  pause  and  dream  about  great  empires; 
about  belles  and  beaux  of  bygone  days;  to 
close  our  eyes  and  conjure  once  more  the  gay 


At  the  entrance  to  the  campus  of  the  old  College,  of 
Charleston  stands  this  simple  but  charming  gateway 
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(June  classic  in  feeling  is  this  wrought 
iron  gateway  with  its  ornamental 
vases  adorning  the  gate  posts 


parties  that  must 
have  taken  place 
when  Middleton  was 
at  its  heyday  and 
the  banks  of  the 
Ashley  were  lined 
with  the  great 
estates  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  the 
day. 

And  speaking  of 
great  estates,  Dray- 
ton Hall,  alone  of  all 
the  beautiful  dwel- 
lings on  the  river, 
remains  intact  in  its- 
ox  i  gi  n  a 1  glory, 
though  sadly  in  need 
of  repair.  We 
cannot  recall  a  finer 
example  of  Colo- 
nial Georgian  archi- 
tecture in  America 
than  this  splendid 
mansion,  which  his- 
tory or  rumor  says 
was  spared,  when 
General  Sherman  pursued  his  devastating 
course  with  fire  and  sword,  for  one  of  two  rea- 
sons. One  theory  has  it  that  Drayton  Hall  was 
spared  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  branch  of  the 
family  had  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  its  mem- 
bers were  orominent  in  the  Union  forces;  the 


A  rather  different  type  of  gate  and  rail- 
ing is  this  low  one,  but  it  is  well  set 
off  by  the  stately  portico  behind  it 


Like  a  delicate  spider-web,  the  gateway  and  railing  of  the 
Vander  Horst  residence  shows  ironwork  in  all  its  glory 


other  story  is  that  Sherman's  men  were  warned 
away  as  there  was  smallpox  among  the  blacks 
on  the  place.  Whatever  the  cause,  we  should 
be  profoundly  grateful  that  it  was  spared. 
Built  in  1700,  of  warm  red  brick  brought  from 
England,  Drayton  Hall  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
long  drive.  On  the 
other  side  it  faces  a 
long  pleasaunce 
stretching  down  to 
the  Ashley  River. 
But  so  desirous  have 
its  owners  been  for 
privacy  and  to  such 
an  extent  have  they 
shunned  publicity 
that  one  owner 
planted  a  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  river 
vista  to  shield  the 
house  from  the  gaze 
of  any  visitor  who 
might  chance  to  be 
passing  upstream. 
For  the  house  and 
grounds,  more's  the 
pity,  are  not  open  to 
the  public. 

The  graceful  iron 
railings  and  the 
wooden  columns  of 
the  entrance  are  a 
fitting  promise  of  the 


Brick  pillars,  covered  with 
stucco,  make  a  suitable  frame 
for  the  classic  gate  they  enclose 


The  Sass  gateway  is 
Charleston  and  is  on 


the  street  of 


ldest  to  be  found  in 
gates — Legare  Street 


Wrought  in  a  pattern  of  old  lace — the  gateway  to  St.  Philip's 
Churchyard  looking  out  upon  St.  Philip's  Church  on  Church  Street 


"The  Gate  of  the  Swords"  on  Legare  Street  is  perhaps 
Charleston's  best  known  gate.    It  is  attributed  to  Werner 
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The  doorways  of  Charleston 
are  almost  as  famous  as  its 
gateways  and  certainly  as  old 


beauty  that  is  within.  The  great 
rooms  downstairs  are  paneled  in 
the  most  charming  manner  and 
there  are  lovely  doorways  and 
cornices.  At  the  rear  two  grace- 
ful stairways  meet  in  a  hallway, 
the  doorway  of  which  gives  out 
on  to  the  pleasaunce  that  leads 
down  to  the  river.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  America,  we 
honestly  believe,  than  Drayton 
Hall,  and  this  despite  the  face 
that  the  long  years  have  taken 
toll  of  the  wonderful  mansion 

Our  last  day  in  Charleston  we 
felt  should  be  spent  at  Magnolia, 
so  we  determined  to  pay  a  formal 
visit  and  this  time  we  went  by 
boat.  And  glad  we  are  that  we 
did,  for  this  is  the  best  way 
of  all  to  reach  the  gardens,  if  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  A  little 
launch  capable  of  holding  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  leaves  the 
Battery  at  the  Fort  Sumter  Hotel 
each  day.  Up  the  broad  Ashley 
the  boat  chugs  along  and  you 


The  loveiy  fanlight  over  this 
doorway  is  particularly 
noticeable,  as  is  the  delicate 
railing  of  the  balcony  above 


The  graceful  classic  details  and  the  peli- 
can in  the  pediment  make  the  doorway 
of  Goose  Creek  Church  noteworthy 


have  ampie  time  to  study  the 
scenery  and  the  lush  growth 
along  each  bank.  One  gets  a  fine 
glimpse  of  Drayton  Hall  from 
the  river  and  splendid  views  of 
Magnolia,  as  the  boat  comes 
around  a  bend  in  the  river.  So 
next  time  you  visit  Charleston 
be  sure  to  include  a  boat  trip  to 
Magnolia  in  your  itinerary. 

Like  Quebec,  Charleston  has 
an  Old  World  flavor,  a  flavor  of 
old  wines,  of  laces  and  perukes,  of 
country  squires  and  dames,  and 
lastly  of  stately  pillared  mansions 
set  in  gardens  of  rainbow  hues. 
Stroll  along  Charleston's  pride, 
the  Battery,  on  a  fair  spring  eve- 
ning. Afar  in  the  distance  Fort 
Sumter  melts  into  the  darkness. 
Over  everything  there  breathes 
an  air  of  calm  and  peace,  of  age 
and  reverence,  of  deeds  and  days 
gone  by.  Yes,  Charleston,  of  all 
American  cities,  is  par  excel- 
lence the  city  of  lavender  and 
old  lace. 


A  typical  Charleston  doorway.  The 
doorways  are  generally  at  the  side 
of  the  house  |and  open  on  to  the 
lowest  of  two  or  three  galleries 


The  doorway  of  the  Blakelock  house  shows  the  skill  of  our 
early  Colonial  architects,  for  it  was  built  in  1800.  Another 
and  more  general  view  of  the  house  can  be  seen  on  page  37 


The  Overhead  of  Your  House 


By  Roger  B.  Whitman 


of  the  elements,  from  the  heat  of  the  burning 
sun  to  the  battering  of  a  savage  sleet  storm. 
Any  defect  in  it  will  ultimately  lay  the  house 
open  to  injury  by  water,  and  thus  to  depreci- 
ation in  its  most  serious  form. 

With  the  developments  of  modern  science 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  building  a  roof 
that  is  permanently  tight  and  economical  in 
construction;  a  roof  that  would  be  as  endur- 
ing as  the  Pyramids.    In  architecture,  how- 
ever, the  roof  must  be  more  than  tight  and 
lasting,  for  there  is  an  esthetic  side  to  the 
question — the  need  for  considering  its  ap- 
pearance. 

The  roof  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
more  usual  of  house  designs,  making  or 
marring  the  picture  in  its  relation  not  only 
to  the  house  but  to  its  surroundings.  More 
often  than  not  it  is  the  roof  that  gives 
distinction  to  the  house;  that  by  its  lines 
and  proportions,  its  color  and  general  in- 
terest, is  in  such  harmony  with  the  other 
features  that  its  individuality  is  unnoticed 
in  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Line  and  proportion,  of  course,  lie  with 
the  architect,  who  can  make  them  what  he 
will.    In  the  materials  of  which  the  roof 
is  made,  however,  he  meets  conditions  that  are 
less  within  his  control,  and  must  adapt  his  de- 
sign to  the  needs  of  weather  resistance,  budget, 
and  practicality.    The  things  that  he  might 
like  to  do  are  thus  limited  by  the  character- 
istics of  the  available  materials. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  only 
roofing  materials  were  wood  shingles  and  slate, 
which  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Colonial 
designs  of  the  period.  As  rising  costs  began 
to  make  themselves  felt,  substitutes  were 
introduced,  and  while  these  were  first  used 
only  when  price  was  more  important  than 
looks,  they  have  now  been  so  improved  that 
they  have  made  a  distinct  place  for  themselves. 
In  their  early  forms  they  were  not  adapted  to 
good  architectural  design  because  of  their 
monotony  in  color,  their  uninteresting  tex- 
ture, and  their  hardness  of  line;  but  with  the 
correction  of  these  faults  they  now  give  the 
architect  an  opportunity  to  add  color,  texture, 
and  effect  to  a  degree  formerly  beyond  his 
reach. 

While  wood  shingles  are  still  the  most  widely 
used  of  roofing  materials,  they  lost  much  of 
charm  and  more  of  permanence  in  being  sawn 
instead  of  split,  when  the  wood  slabs  of  the 
earlier  days  are  reduced  to  the  thin  sheets 
turned  out  by  a  saw  mill.  Soaking  in  pre- 
servative and  staining  or  painting  are  the 
modern  methods  that  give  them  long  life;  bare, 
they  will  eventually  suffer  from  the  alternate 


Asbestos  shingles  in  autumn  colorings 

bakings  and  wettings  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. It  is  the  frailty  of  the  sawn  wood 
shingle  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
mand for  materials  more  permanent  and  of 
equally  low  price. 

For  many  years  after  they  were  introduced, 
so-called  "prepared"  shingles  were  offered  in 
but  three  colors,  red,  black,  and  green,  the 
base  of  asphalt-soaked  felt  being  surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  of  one  of  these  three  colors. 
Being  waterproof,  asphalt  is  an  excellent 
roofing  material  and  its  adaptability  to  resi- 
dence design  is  only  a  question  of  hiding  its 
blackness  and  of  giving  it  interest.  Many  of 
the  manufacturers  have  realized  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  supply  it  in  monotonous  tones  and 
in  even  lines;  thus  they  now  offer  a  wide  range 
in  the  color  of  the  minerals  that  form  its  sur- 
face and  that  give  it  resistance  to  wear. 


While  prepared  shingles  are  of  even  texture 
and  offer  little  play  of  light  and  shade,  this  is 
offset  by  color  and  tone.  A  shingle  may  be  of 
solid  color  or  splashed  with  several,  and  a  roof 
may  be  laid  in  a  patrern  of  blocks  or  with  one 
hue  blending  into  another  with  no  suggestion 
of  intent  or  regularity. 

Prepared  shingles  are  a  strong  possibility  for 
imitation  thatch  roofs  as  against  the  wood 
shingle,  for  by  their  greater  flexibility  they  are 
better  adapted  to  the  curves  of  valleys  and 
overhanging  eaves.    There  is  at  least  one 
shingle  made  especially  for  this,  being  long 
and  narrow  and  with  a  wavy  exposed  edge 
that  still  further  carries  out  the  effect  of 
thatch. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  give  a  prepared 
shingle  the  thickness  of  the  butt  of  a  wood 
shingle,  which  lays  it  open  to  criticism 
through  the  absence  of  a  shadow  line. 
One  ingenious  architect  overcame  this  by 
tearing  off  the  lower  edge  of  each  shingle, 
thus  exposing  a  black  asphalt  edge  and 
replacing  a  straight  line  with  a  rough. 
The  effect  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
the  idea  might  well  be  more  generally  used. 

With  prepared  shingles  as  with  other 
materials,  there  is  great  difference  in  qual- 
ity, for  while  some  are  built  up  on  stout 
rag  felt,  in  others  the  felt  is  degraded  with 
paper,  straw,  and  other  materials  that  have 
no  value  in  strength  and  permanence. 

An  objection  to  the  prepared  shingle  is  that 
through  its  flexibility  it  will  be  lifted  by  a 
heavy  wind  and  that  then  rain  and  snow  may 
find  a  way  beneath.  The  response  of  the 
makers  to  this  is  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
soften  the  asphalt  on  the  under  surface  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  adhere  to  the  shingle  be- 
low, and  that  the  entire  roof  will  thus  become 
one  solid  mass. 

A  roofing  material  comparable  with  slate 
that  also  suffered  in  its  early  days  from 
monotony  and  lack  of  uninterest  is  the  as- 
bestos shingle.  This  is  a  thin  slab  of  cement 
reinforced  with  asbestos  fibres,  these  minerals 
being  permanently  unchanging,  fireproof,  and 
entirely  unaffected  by  weather.  From  the 
first  there  was  no  question  of  its  excellence  as  a 
roofing  material,  for  it  had  every  practical 
advantage.  Its  lack  of  interest  in  color  and 
texture  was  against  it,  however,  while  its 
thinness  gave  little  or  no  shadow  line. 

These  disadvantages  were  met  by  the 
manufacturers  first  through  color  and  greater 
thickness,  then  through  roughness  of  surface 
and  of  butt,  and  by  making  them  in  random 
widths.  With  these  changes  the  asbestos 
shingle  has  come  into  competition  with  the 
highest  grades  of  slate  and  tile,  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  obtainable  in  great 
variety  of  color  and  tone. 

For  certain  designs  the  appropriate  roofing 


Tapered  as- 
bestos shingles 
with  heavy 
butts  and 
rough  texture 
are  used  here 
to  obtain  a 
thatched  e  f  - 
feet 


The  feeling  of 
stiffness  that 
detracts  from 
the  appear- 
ance of  the 
roof  of  pre- 
pared shingles 
is  eliminated 
here  by  the 
roughness  o  f 
the  lower  edge 
of  each  shin- 
gle.which  sub- 
stitutes an  un- 
even line  for 
a  straight  one 
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material  is  clay  tile,  which  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  was  almost  universally  of  red  clay  and  ot 
the  curved  so-called   Spanish  form.  There 
have  been  recent  developments  in  this  field, 
for  baked  clay  is  now  offered  flat  as  well  as 
curved  and  in  many  colors  and  tones.    For  a 
design  adapted  to  it  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  roof,  especially  when  its 
units  are  made  for  their  particular 
places  and  service.    This  is  carried 
so  far  by  at  least  one  manufacturer 
that  each  roof  that  he  makes  is 
entirely  individual,  and  as  the 
tiles  are  formed  by  hand  it  has  a 
feeling    unobtainable    by  any 
other  method. 

One  of  the  newest  of  roofing 
materials  is  tile  made  of  cement; 
the  same  cement  used  for  founda- 
tions and  walks  but  of  a  different 
mixture.    It  is  offered  in  several 
forms,  but  usually  in  slabs  that 
interlock  and  retain  their  posi- 
tions by  their  weight.  These  tile 
can  be  given  any  desired  color 
through  mixing  mineral  coloring 
matter  with  the  cement.    It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  cement  roof  is 
as  close  an  approach  to  permanence 
as  can  well  be  attained. 

Being  unaffected  by  weather  and 
exposure,  copper  and  zinc  are  the  metals 
st  adapted  to  roofing,  although  in  the  past 
ey  have  not  been  so  widely  used  here  as  in 
urope.    They  were   ordinarily   applied  in 
eets  with  standing  or  flat  seams,  which  gave 
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John  Russell  Pope, 
architect 


Thin  slates  of  varied  sizes  laid 
in  picturesquely  uneven  courses 


an  effect  rare- 
ly suitable  to 
America  n 
house  design. 

Both  of 
these  metals 
are  now  offer- 
ed as  shingles, 
so  formed  that 
the  interlock- 
ing joints  are 
tight  and 
weatherproof. 
Exposure  af- 
fects them  in 
color,  zinc  be- 
coming soft 
gray,  and  cop- 
per a  variety 
of  greens. 
Laid   on  a 

proper  foundation  and  protected  from  contact 
with  any  metal  that  would  cause  electrical 
corrosion,  both  are  absolutely  permanent. 

A  question  that  is  continually  asked  is  what 
is  the  best  treatment  for  a  worn-out  wood 
shingle  roof,  where  the  shingles  have  curled 
and  split 


Blood  good  Tuttle.  architect 

For  the  masonry  house  nothing  is  more  appropriate  than  the  slate  or  asbestos  roof.    The  Cleveland.  O..  home  of  James  Braden,  Esq. 

more  flexible  prepared  shingles.  In  either 
case  the  most  warped  of  the  wood  shingles  are 
cut  down,  those  that  are  loose  are  renailed, 
and  the  new  shingles  laid  either  directly  on 
the  old  or  on  shingle  lath.  This  process  not 
only  avoids  filthiness  inside  the  house  as  well 


th 


h  th. 


roug 
action  of  sun 
and  rain.  It 
was  formerly 
the  custom  to 
tear  off  the  old 
shingles  and 
replace  them 
with  new;  but 
with  modern 
materials  it 
has  become 
possible  to  lay 
a  new  roof 
over  the  old. 

The  process 
dependssome- 
what  on  the 
material  used; 
whether  stiff 
asbestos  or 


Heavy  slate  and  even  courses— the  chapel 
at  the  Francis  Garvin  Adirondack  camp 


as  out,  due  to 
the  tearing  off 
of  the  old 
shingles,  but 
increases  the 
strength  of 
the  roof  and 
gives  it  great- 
er resistance 
to  the  passage 
of  heat. 

The  intro- 
duction of  col- 
ored roofing 
materials  has 
made  a  great 
difference  i  n 
residence  de- 
sign, which  is 
especially 
noticeable  in 

the  newer  and  faster-growing  communities. 
As  first  used,  a  variety  of  hues  was  combined 
to  give  a  general  tone  to  the  roof,  which  with 
skilful  handling  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
immediately  imitated.  At  that  time  the 
color  scale  was  abrupt,  and  when  a  builder 

did  not  under- 
stand what  he 


was  doing  the 
effect  was 
more  likely  to 
be  spotty  than 
harmonious. 

The  manu- 
facturers have 
now  extended 
the  scale  and 
^re  not  only 
producing 
softer  hues, 
but  are  sup- 
plying charts 
that  specify 
the  locations 
of  the  various 
colors  to  give 
the  roof  a  gen- 
eral and  satis- 


metal  or  the     Modern  tiles  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  tapered  Mission  tiles.   (Above)  An  interesting  effect  of  age  achieved  by  the  construction  of  the  sub-roof      fying  tone. 


V 


The  Room  of  the  Month 


Photograph  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt  Delano  &:  Aldrich,  architects 

A  most  inviting  corner  of  a  room  in  the  home  nineteenth    century.     Time  has  mellowed 

of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Richard  Babcock,  Wood-  their  predominating  yellow  tone,  making 

bury,  Long  Island.     The  walls  from  chair  them    a    delightful  background  for  the 

rail  to  cornice  are  papered  with  old  state  Colonial  furnishings  —  a   sensitize  har- 

and  county  maps  dating  around  the  mid-  mony  both  in  arrangement  and  in  fittings 
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The  Beauty 
of  Spain 


in 


America 


In  the  dining  room  the  decorative  treatment  is  of 
the  simplest,  yet  tremendously  effective.  The 
deep  window  embrasures,  the  roughcast  walls  and 
beamed  ceiling,  the  tiled  floor,  all  strike  a  note 
deeply  harmonious  with  the  Spanish  furnishings 


One  of  the  magnificent  bedrooms, 
against  whose  austerely  plain  walls  the 
rich  furnishings  stand  out  in  splendid 
relief.  Note  the  unplastered  wood  ceiling 
and  beams  and  the  carved  summerbeam 


The  living  room  is  nobly  proportioned,  and  the 
plain  walls  and  Moorish  timbered  ceiling  subtly 
emphasize  its  size.  The  tall  candlesticks  and 
heavy  oaken  tables  are  authentic  notes  in  the  fur- 
nishings, with  which  the  comfortably  upholstered 
modern  chairs  and   sofas  harmonize  perfectly 
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Interiors  in 

the  Residence  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent 
Pebble  Beach,  Cal. 

George  Washington  Smith,  Architect 
Photographs  by  J.  Walter  Collinge 


Meticulous  attention  to  de- 
tail is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  successfully  achieved 
Spanish  atmosphere  in  the 
California  home.  Note  here 
the  delicately  wrought  iron 
screens  for  the  wall  lights, 
the  lead  casements,  and  the 
unusual  hut  highly  attrac- 
tive manner  of  hanging  the 
draperies — a  method  em- 
ployed throughout  except 
in  the  dining  room 


Another  of  the  spacious  bedrooms 
(two  views).  Note  the  hooded  cor- 
ner fireplace,  the  primitive  iron  door 
latches,  the  wall  niches,  the  door  and 
window  openings  guiltless  of  trim. 
The  floors  in  all  the  rooms  are  tiled, 
each  room  being  different  but  all 
equally  lovely 
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Chronicles  of  a  Countryman 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


If  the  writer  would  interest  readers,  he  must  re- 
port so'  much  life,  using  a  certain  satisfaction  always 
as  a  point  d'appui.  However  mean  and  limited,  it 
must  be  a  genuine  and  contented  life  that  he  speaks 
out  of.  His  readers  must  have  the  essence  or  oil  of 
himself,  tried  out  of  the  fat  of  his  experience  and 
joy. — Thoreau's  Journal. 

ONE  of  the  things  on  my  farm  that  I 
am  proudest  of  is  my  elm  tree.  I 
brag  more  about  my  black  locust 
that  stands  beside  the  kitchen  door 
and  that  has  grown  from  a  seed  to  a  giant 
within  the  memory  of  elderly  men  in  our  town. 
I  claim  that  it  is  the  largest  black  locust  tree 
in  the  world.  I  expect  to  have  that  claim 
successfully  challenged  some  day,  but  thus  far 
it  has  not  been. 

But  I  am  really  proudest  of  my  elm.  It  is 
so  lofty,  so  independent,  so  superb  in  its  grace- 
ful dignity.  The  full  moon  is  never  so  beauti- 
ful as  when  it  shines  through  the  lace  at  the 
top  of  my  elm  tree.  Its  trunk  is  like  the  thigh 
of  the  Colossus,  its  terminal  branches  like  the 
tresses  of  Eurydice.  Goldfinches  love  to 
congregate  in  its  foliage,  high  above  danger, 
and  orioles  hang  their  nests  from  the  tips  of 
its  swaying  branches.  I  watch  for  it  to  burst 
into  delicate  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  the  fad- 
ing of  its  autumnal  gold  I  view  with  regret. 

My  elm  has  one  serious  fault.  It  is  too 
lavish  with  its  seeds.  It  scatters  them  with 
prodigal  hands,  and  they  are  prolific.  Little 
sons  and  daughters  of  my  elm  tree  spring  up 
along  the  stone  walls  and,  worst  of  all,  in  the 
berry  patch. 

The  berry  patch  stands  near  the  elm  tree, 
between  it  and  the  vegetable  garden.  It  has 
given  us  many  a  fine  harvest  of  blackberries 
and  raspberries,  and  each  year  a  gooseberry 


I — The  Need  for  Expression 

Illustrations  by  Thomas  J.  Fogarty 

pie  or  two,  but  it  has  also  given  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  It  produces  an  annual  crop  of 
dead  canes  that  have  to  be  removed,  and  new 
shoots  thatspring  up  where  they  aren't  wanted. 
I  plow  between  the  rows.  Sometimes  I  plant 
corn  there  in  order  to  force  myself  to  cultivate 
the  strips.  Last  year  I  sowed  oats  and  cut 
them  green  for  my  cow  when  the  pasturage  ran 
short.  But  the  berries  seem  possessed  to  dis- 
play their  greatest  vigor  and  ambition  be- 
tween the  rows.  Then,  as  though  to  crush  me 
with  woes,  elm  trees  spring  up  and  grow  apace 
among  the  berries. 

I  had  been  spending  an  hour  among  these 
berries,  removing  dead  canes  and  hacking  out 
elm  trees.  I  rather  enjoyed  the  work,  but  I 
was  feeling  just  indolent  enough  that  day 
to  yield  to  temptation.  I  allowed  irrelevant 
matters  to  distract  my  attention  and  stay  my 
hand.  A  little  striped  milk  snake  amused  me 
by  its  cleverness  in  wriggling  out  of  sight 
among  the  grass  tufts  beneath  the  berry  canes. 
A  chewink  came  and  sat  on  top  of  one  of  the 
posts  that  carry  the  supporting  wires,  and  I 
had  to  stop  and  watch  him  and  listen  to  his 
little  song  that  sounds  like  "Leap  year! 
Te-te-te-te-te-te ! "  A  hawk  soared  far  over- 
head. 

At  last  I  reached  the  end  of  the  row,  threw 
down  my  saw  and  pruning  shears  and  canvas 
gloves,  and  stretched  myself  on  the  ground 
under  the  elm  tree.  Through  the  network  of 
branches  I  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky  and  the 
hawk.  I  knew  I  ought  to  go  ahead  with  my 
work.  1  knew  that  my  wandering  thoughts 
would  be  of  no  value.  And  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  something  about  my  mood  too  precious 


to  lose.  It  gave  me  an  extraordinary  satis- 
faction just  to  lie  there  on  the  ground  and 
play  truant. 

1  found  myself  speculating  as  to  the  source 
of  this  satisfaction.  Just  what  was  it  that 
1  found  pleasant?  A  physical  sense  of  well 
being,  no  doubt,  but  there  was  something 
spiritual  about  it,  too.  Nothing  was  happen- 
ing, and  yet  I  felt  somehow  that  I  was  experi- 
encing one  of  the  finer,  freer,  more  colorful 
moments  of  my  life,  that  my  mind  had  some- 
how been  released  and  was  ranging  far  on  a 
joyous  adventure.  I  could  not  analyze  it, 
could  not  have  expressed  it,  and  yet  I  was 
conscious  that  it  was  so. 

I  wonder  if  most  of  our  happiness  and  un- 
happiness  is  not  much  like  that — imponder- 
able, intangible,  inexplicable,  unrelated  to  the 
physical  realities.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not 
wisest  when  we  surrender  to  the  mood  in  which 
some  beam  of  celestial  joy  reaches  us  through 
space,  some  ray  of  divine  serenity  enters  our 
souls. 

Madam  came  out  of  the  house.  I  heard  the 
screen  door  bang;  I  heard  her  approaching 
footsteps.  I  knew,  subconsciously,  that  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  asparagus  bed.  But  I 
did  not  move,  did  not  look  up.  I  half  hoped 
that  she  would  not  observe  me.    But  she  did. 

Madam  loves  to  accuse  me  of  being  at  once 
a  tyrant  and  a  slave  to  industry,  and  she  loves 
to  catch  me  ofF  my  guard,  dozing  or  loafing. 
She  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 

"Well,"  she  cried,  with  exaggerated  sar- 
casm, "you  are  a  hustler  to  get  those  berries 
done  so  soon." 

I  turned  my  head  languidly  and  crossed  my 
le^s.  1  hey  aren't  done,"  said  I.  "I'm 
taking  a  well-earned  rest.    And  I'm  thinking." 
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"What  are  you  thinking  about?" 
"About  this  elm  tree,"  I  answered  at  ran- 
dom. 

Madam  seated  herself  beside  me.  It  grieves 
her  that  she  finds  me  in  a  holiday  mood  so 
seldom.  Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  play 
more,  she  says.  She  looked  dreamily  off 
toward  the  hazy  hills  and  I  knew  she  had 
caught  my  mood  already.  I  think  she  keeps 
young  better  than  I  do.  I  watched  the  move- 
ment of  her  hair  in  the  breeze. 

"I've  been  wondering,"  said  I,  though  tin- 
thought  had  only 
just  occurred  to 
me,  "just  what  it 
is  about  a  farm  and 
country  life  that 
we  love.  Heaven 
knows  the  work 
is  burdensome 
enough.  It  keeps 
us  rushing  from 
dawn  till  dark,  and 
after  that." 

"But  we  like  the 
work.  Except 
when  things  go 
wrong,  or  when 
we've  had  so  much 
company  that 
we've  got  behind 
and  are  tired." 

"Oh,  yes,  we 
like  it.  Some  of  it, 
anyway.  I  like  the 
cows  and  the  chick- 
ens. I  like  haying 
and  sorting  apples. 
I  like  all  the  garden 
work.  I  hate 
spraying  and  I 
hate  cleaning  out 
the  chimney.  I 
hate  almost  every- 
thing when  the  gas 
engine  gets  out  of 
order.  I  don't 
know  whether  I 
like  cleaning  up 
the  berry  patch  or 
not.  But  that  isn't 
what  I  meant. 
The  work  is  all- 
absorbing  some- 
times, but  it  is  only 
incidental  after  all. 
It's  the  living  here 
that  counts — hav- 
ing this  sort  of 
home  and  these 
surroundings.  I 
have  a  strange  sen- 
timental feeling 
about  a  farm.  I 
think  it  must  be  in 
my  blood,  like  a 
sailor's  love  for  the 
sea.  And  then 
there  are  the  hills 
to  look  at,  and  the 
woods  and  wild 
flowers  and  birds, 
and  the  wind  that 
makes  long  waves 
in  the  meadow 
grass  in  June. 

"I  tell  you,"  I 
continued,  for  I  felt 
suddenly  loqua- 
cious, "it  isn't  so 
much  the  farming 

aslivingon  a  farm  that  holds  us,  and  I  bet  that's 
the  way  with  a  lot  of  farmers.  There's  no 
money  in  it,  and  they  know  it.  At  least,  the 
financial  returns  can't  compare  with  those  of 
most  of  the  trades.  And  yet  they  stay  on 
the  farms.  I  hope  they  always  will.  I  only 
wish  more  people  w7ould  live  on  farms.  I 
think  they  would  if  they  only  knew  the  satis- 
faction of  this  sort  of  life." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  'em?"  asked  Madam 
with  a  little  smile,  half  fond,  half  bantering. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

"By  George,  I  will!"  I  cried,  fired  with  a 
new  ambition  and  sitting  up.  "The  trouble 
with  us  countrymen  is  that  we're  inarticulate. 
We  know  we've  got  something,  but  we  don't 
know  how  to  tell  it.  Everything  in  America 
is  boosted  sky-high  except  farm  life.  The 
general  idea  seems  to  be  that  farm  life  is  a 
pretty  sorry,  sordid  business  at  best,  but  that 
tanning  is  necessary  and  therefore  should  re- 
ceive financial  encouragement.  That's  all 
right,  too.  Let  the  farmer  get  all  the  help  he 
can.    Hut   that   will    never   make  farmers. 


"  'Well,'  she  cried,  with  exaggerated  sarcasm,  'you 
are  a  hustler  to  get  those  berries  done  so  soon'" 


What  we've  got  to  do  is  to  show  people  that 
the  happiest  life  in  the  world  is  on  the  Amer- 
ican farm,  and  then  help  to  make  it  so.  I 
know  most  people  wouldn't  believe  that,  but 
they're  all  deceived  by  advertising.  The 
farmer  himself  is  deceived  and  his  son  is 
lured  away  by  a  vision  of  the  city  and  high 
wages. 

"What's  a  city  but  too  many  people  who 
don't  know  each  other,  living  in  crowded  hives 
and  getting  in  each  other's  way?    What's  the 
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good  of  it?  What  do  they  get  out  of  it?  And 
what  do  high  wages  amount  to  when  every- 
thing costs  twice  what  it  does  in  the  country? 
\\  by.  the  thought  of  fresh  asparagus  alone  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  want  to  escape." 

That  reminds  me,"  said  Madam,  arising 
and  picking  up  her  knife  and  basket.  But  I 
wasn't  to  be  stopped  yet. 

"I  believe  every  countryman  feels  more  or 
less  of  all  this,"  said  I.  "There's  no  such 
animal  as  the  hick  and  the  hayseed  of  the 
vaudeville  stage.  The  countryman  isn't  a 
fool;  he  has  the 
same  brains  his 
city  cousin  has. 
He  knows  what 
he's  got,  only  he 
has  never  learned 
the  trick  of  ex- 
ploiting it.  By 
what  process  of 
reasoning  do  we 
assume  that  a  man 
or  a  woman  who 
lives  in  beautiful 
surroundings  is  in- 
sensible of  those 
surroundings?  By 
what  strange  freak 
of  evolution  has 
the  countryman 
been  deprived  of 
all  capacity  for 
esthetic  apprecia- 
tion? It's  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it." 

Madam  started 
toward  the  aspara- 
gus bed  and  I  rose 
and  followed. 

"The  need  for 
expression,"  said 
I,  "is  a  human  hun- 
ger. In  the  coun- 
tryman it  has  been 
somehow  stunted, 
repressed.  He  has 
had  too  much  else 
to  do.  Besides,  the 
finest  things  in  life 
are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  express.  It's 
easy  enough  to 
write  a  rhapsody 
about  a  new  wind- 
shield cleaner.  It 
is  very  difficult  to 
describe  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  at 
sunset  when  he 
comes  in  from  the 
barn  with  a  pail  of 
milk,  after  com- 
muning with  a  gen- 
tle cow,  and  stands 
for  a  moment  to  let 
the  cool  breeze 
blow  across  his 
forehead  and  to 
glance  out  across 
his  fields — his  fields 
— to  the  purpling 
mountains. 

"I've  been  think- 
ing of  that  under 
the  elm  tree.  I've 
had  feelings,  won- 
derful feelings,  but 
no   words  have 
come    to  express 
them.    But  I'm 
going  to  try  to  learn.    I'm  going  to  try  to 
write  intelligibly  about  all  these  things,  so 
that  city  folks  will  understand  us  countrymen 
and  we  countrymen  will  better  understand 
ourselves.    Not  to-day;  not  to-morrow.  But 
sometime,  perhaps  in  the  winter,  things  will 
come  back  to  me  more  clearly  and  then  I'll 
know  how  to  say  it." 

"Meanwhile,"  said  Madam,  "if  you  want 
your  supper  at  six  o'clock,  you'd  better  start 
your  chores." 
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At  the  top  of  the  page 
is  a  pleasing  Spanish 
bungalow,  set  low  un- 
der the  palm  and  pine 
trees — the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Louise  Phillips 
Immediately  below, 
framed  in  the  luxuri- 
ant foliage  for  which 
Florida  is  famous,  is  a 
particularly  beautiful 
residence    at  Miami 


H.  George  Fink,  architect 


The  two  triple  arches 
cleverly  varied,  and 
the  rough  stucco  finish 
lend  interest  to  the 
well-designed  bunga- 
low at  the  right, 
above,  the  residence 
of  F.  E.  Dix,  Esq. 
Below  is  the  home  of 
Miss  Emma  Breaken- 
ridge,  a  two-story 
house  of  pleasing  pro- 
portions 


M.  L.  Hampton,  architect 
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Walter  He  GarmO,  architect 
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of 
Florida 

R.  B.  Hoit  and  W.  A.  Fishbaugh 
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H.  George  Fink,  architect 


A  delightfully  antique 
effect  is  given  to  the 
bungalow  above  by 
the  use  of  arches, 
Gothic  capitals,  and  a 
daubed  plaster  surface 
— the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Otis  Spencer. 
Under  the  valance  of 
palm  leaves  below  is 
the  beautiful  Morse 
residence  at  Miami 
'Beach 


A  well-developed 
mass,  rising  through 
two  stages,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  charm- 
ing house  at  the  left, 
above — the  residence 
of  J.  W.  Humphreys, 
Esq.  Below  is  the 
home  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ricketts,  situated,  as 
are  most  of  the  houses 
pictured  here,  at 
Coral  Gables 


M.  L.  Hampton,  architect 
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Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 


j/"  )  <  NJHE  popularity  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  White  Leghorns  is 
J  I     largely  due  to  the  publicity  given  their 
excellent   productive   qualities.    There  are, 
however,  many  other  breeds  and  varieties  of 
equal  economic  merit  that  are  temporarily 
lost  sight  of  in  the  present  era  of  high  produc- 
tion  prevalent   in   most  lines  of  business. 
Nevertheless,  a  reaction  is  taking  place  and 
we  note  a  greater  interest  manifest  in  some  of 
the  older  breeds  of  poultry. 

The  fact  is  that  beauty  in  fowls  is  not 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  country  gentleman 
or  the  backyard  poultry  keeper  wants  some- 
thing on  his  preserves  that  not  only  fills  the 
egg  basket  and  supplies  the  meat  for  his  table, 
but  something  that  pleases  the  eye  in  beauty 
of  form  and  color  of  plumage  as  well. 

At  a  recent  New  York  State  Fair  we  were 
surprised  to  find  nearly  a  hundred  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  penned,  one  of  the  larg- 
est exhibits  in  the  poultry  building.  They 
attracted  much  attention  and  were  greatly 
admired,  due  to  their  striking  appearance.  At 
the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  a  great  fanciers' 
function,  Hamburgs  have  been  and  still  are 
annual  features.  To  such  sterling  fanciers  of 
poultry  as  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr. 
Endicott  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  J.  S.  Wolfe,  and  Mr. 
Otto  Christoph  of  New  Jersey,  the  credit 
should  be  given  for  keeping  this  beautiful  race 
of  fowls  in  the  public  eye  at  a  poultry  ex- 
hibition of  which  the  late  John  Lowell  was 
president  for  many  years.  Mr.  Lowell  was  an 
ardent  Hamburg  enthusiast,  whose  Black 
Hamburgs  were  the  finest  bred  in  this  country. 

The  sprightly  carriage,  symmetrical  body, 
and  attractive  color  patterns  of  the  Hamburg 
fowl  appeal  to  fanciers  of  the  above  mentioned 
stamp,  men  who  breed  primarily  for  the  plea- 
sure it  gives  them  to  produce  something  beauti- 
ful in  type  and  color,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
a  breed  that  is  an  exceptionally  good  layer  of 
white  shelled  eggs.  They  look  upon  the  Ham- 
burg as  a  "beautility  breed"  and  justly  so. 

Hamburgs  are  a  very  old  race  of  do 
mesticated  poultry,  in  fact,  they  are 
one  of  the  primary   strains  from 
which  some  of  our  modern  breeds 
evolved.     Although  classed 
amongtheContinental  breeds 
in  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection,  Hamburgs 
owe  their  present  high 


By  J.  H.  Drevenstedt 

standard  color  and  shape  qualities  to  En- 
glish fanciers,  who  some  seventy  or  more 
years  ago  began  to  refine  the  "pheasant 
fowls" — a  name  they  were  better  known  by  at 
the  time — and  the  modern  Hamburgs  are  the 
result.  The  late  J.  W.  Ludlow,  a  noted  judge 
and  artist  of  his  day,  in  his  recollections  of  the 
earlier  Hamburgs  stated,  "Except  for  color, 
there  was  no  striking  uniformity  of  type  irtthe 
various  strains,  nor  yet  in  the  whole  as  a 
group."  He  also  found  that  the  spangled 
varieties  were  larger  and  coarser  than  the 
penciled  sorts.  The  latter,  some  authorities 
contend,  are  a  distinct  breed.  But  the  only 
difference  apparent  is  in  color  markings  and 
smallness  of  size,  the  comb,  headpoints,  and 
breed  type  being  the  same  as  in  the  spangled 
and  black  varieties. 

The  Silver  Spangled,  Golden  Spangled, 
Black,  and  White  Hamburgs  have  attained 
high  standard  shape  and  color  requirements, 
while  the  Penciled  Hamburgs  have  been  refined 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fowls  among 
our  domesticated  poultry.  There  is  nothing 
more  charming  in  the  poultry  world  than  a 
Penciled  Hamburg  female,  Golden  or  Silver. 
The  narrow  straight  greenish-black  bars 
penciled  over  the  golden  bay  or  snow-white 
feathers  on  the  back,  wingbows,  and  breast 
present    a    really    beautiful    color  pattern. 

Black  Hamburgs  are,  when  well  bred, 
possibly  the  handsomest  black  plumaged  fowl 
among  our  standard  varieties  of  poultry. 
The  characteristic  rose  comb,  large,  round, 
smooth,  white  ear  lobes,  resplendent  greenish- 
black  plumage,  graceful  body  lines,  well  spread 
and  full  furnished  tail,  present  a  rare  picture 
for  admirers  of  purebred  poultry. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  however,  are 
the  most  popular.  Possessing  the  striking 
shape  characteristics  of  the  Blacks,  they 
present  a  far  more  attractive  appearance  by 


their  sharply  defined  color  markings.  These 
not  only  appeal  to  breeders  and  fanciers  but 
catch  the  public  eye  as  well.  The  Golden 
Spangled  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Silver,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  ground  color, 
which  is  a  golden  bay  instead  of  white.  It  is  a 
beautiful  fowl,  but  when  penned  in  a  coop  it 
rarely  commands  the  attention  that  the  Silver 
Spangled  variety  does.  The  characteristic 
black  and  white  color  markings  of  the  latter 
stand  out  too  prominently  to  be  overlooked  by 
visitors  at  a  poultry  show,  or  in  the  breeders' 
yards.  The  same  is  true  of  several  other  vari- 
eties of  poultry  with  black  and  white  color  pat- 
terns. They  are  more  striking  in  appearance, 
consequently  appeal  to  the  eye  more  readily. 

The  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  male  and 
female  possess  perhaps  the  most  striking 
black  and  white  color  markings  of  any  other 
standard  variety  having  similar  color  proper- 
ties. It  is  the  greenish-black  spangle  on  the 
tip  of  the  white  feather  which  strikes  the 
fancy  of  the  observer  first  of  all.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  point  far  better  than  any  words 
will  convey,  we  present  on  this  page  illus- 
trations of  a  noted  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
cockerel  and  several  charts  of  feathers  showing 
the  individual  markings  of  the  feathers  of 
male  and  female.  These  illustrations  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  the  bird  and 
the  feathers  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Wolfe  of 
New  Jersey,  who  bred  the  cockerel  and  the 
females  from  which  the  feathers  were  taken. 

lo  produce  the  ideal  color  and  spangles  in 
every  section  of  a  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
male  and  female  is  an  art  which  taxes  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  breeder  to  the  limit. 
It  has  taken  Dr.  Wolfe  and  other  noted  Ham- 
burg fanciers  many  years  to  produce  the 
males  and  females  that  have  won  the  prizes  at 
leading  shows,  but  once  the  breeding  lines  are 
firmly  established,  the  results  are  bound  to  be 
satisfactory  year  after  year.  It  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  such 
exceptionally  fine  birds  as  the  cockerel  illus- 
trated on  this  page  will  be  plentiful  in  any 
year.  The  blood  of  the  same  sire  and  dam 
may  be  there  in  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  there  is  always  one  star  that  over- 
tops the  others.  This,  however, 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  poultry 
breeding  and  the  fancier  feels 
amply  repaid  by  attaining 
his  sole  ambition  of  pro- 
ducinga  convincingcock- 
erel  or  pullet  or  both. 


Feathers  from  the  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg  cock  Silver 
Knight,  champion  male  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in 
1919.  1920,  1921,  and  1922. 
The  main  sickle  feather  mea- 
sures more  than  twenty  inches 


Feathers  from  a  six-year-old 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
hen  taken  from  the  first 
prize  pen  at  a  Newark, 
N.  J.  show.  They  are 
almost  ideal  in  color  and 
in  spangle 


Feathers  plucked  from  a  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  hen  that  won  blue  ribbons  and  shape  and  color  specials  at 
Boston  and  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1921  and  1922 — the  hen  nearest  to  Standard  perfection  produced  up  to 
that  time.    In  oval,  the  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  male  winner  of  first  prize  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1924 
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The  Psychology  of  Decoration 


CHARM  in  a  room — that  quality 
which  we  do  not  try  to  define  hut 
are  glad  to  accept — is  one  of  the  first 
things  a  decorator  should  strive  for. 
One  need  not  seek  to  secure  it  by  the  cost  of 
the  furnishings,  nor  need  it  depend  upon  the 
style  or  period  used.  A  room  should  always 
express  the  owner  and  act  as  a  background  for 
those  who  will  inhabit  it.  Of  course  there  are 
the  stereotyped  rooms  that  one  conns  across 
everywhere  due  to  the  fact  that  many  people 
try  to  copy  one  another  and  do  not  realize  that 
their  homes  and  personalities  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  someone  else.  I  have  often  had 
people  ask  me  to  do  a  room  like  some  other 
that  I  have  done  before 
or  that  they  have  seen, 
when  it  was  not  in  the 
least  the  correct  idea 
to  reproduce  for  them. 

Color  has  great  effect 
upon  a  room,  and  more 
thought  should  be  given 
to  it  than  is  done  at 
present.  I  have  seen 
some  beautiful  rooms 
ruined  by  the  wrong 
use  of  color,  and  others 
that  have  been  made 
so  attractive  by  the 
proper  use  of  color  that 
it  is  surprising.  One 
should  first  strive  for 
a  soothing  and  restful 
background,  and  I 
might  suggest  for  this 
the  use  of  certain  shades 
of  blue,  violet,  green, 
and  most  neutral 
shades.  Then  in  the 
selection  of  furnishings 
see  that  your  colors 
never  clash.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  decoration. 

The  architectural  in- 
fluence should  be  con- 
sidered before  selecting 
the  furniture  and  the 
style  of  your  room. 
Some  prefer  French 
styles,  others  Early 
American  or  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  so  on; 
but  for  our  needs  to- 
day I  prefer  the  simpler 
and  more  livable  types 
such  as  the  English 
and  French  eighteenth 
century  that  are  so 
very  appropriate  to  our 
modern  homes. 

When  you  have  de- 
cided upon  a  color 
scheme  and  what  style 
suits  your  home  best, 
then  start  out  to  select 
your  furnishings.  You 
may  at  the  beginning  be 
burdened  with  certain 
pieces  of  furniture 
that  you  will  have 
to  use.  If  they  are 
in  scale  with  the  size 
of  your  rooms  and  of 

good  quality  keep  them  for  their  association 
value.  Certain  old  things  that  are  inherited 
have  an  air  about  them  of  relationship,  and  if 
good  will  give  one's  room  a  certain  cachet. 
One  need  not  have  everything  in  keeping  with 
a  certain  period  nor  need  one  be  too  particular 
about  everything  matching  as  to  color,  etc., 
for  then  the  room  will  become  too  set  and  that 
will  spoil  the  ensemble. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in 
decorating  a  very  charming  home  that  is 
furnished  mostly  in  the  eighteenth  century 


By  Pierre  Dutel 
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manner.  In  the  library  it  was  necessary  to 
block  up  one  large  double  door  that  opened 
into  the  drawing  room.  Over  this  opening  I 
had  built  a  handsome  bookcase  with  a  broken 
front  which  was  an  architectural  improve- 
ment to  the  room  and  balanced  a  very  fine  old 
marble  mantle  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
1  his  bookcase,  with  its  grilled  doors  and  mold- 
ings touched  with  gilt  on  a  pale  green  surface, 
and  filled  with  volumes  in  their  tooled  leather 


Pierre  Dutel.  decorator 

The  charm  in  this  dressing  room  of  Miss  Elsie  Lawson  lies  in  its  amusing  painted  wall  that  has  been  deco- 
rated after  Piellemont.  The  wall  is  a  soft  violet  tone  with  the  decorations  carried  out  in  deeper  shades  of  the 
same  color  relieved  by  touches  of  gold  and  terra  cotta.  The  draperies  are  of  gold  net  over  a  drop  curtain  of 
terra  cotta  sunfast  gauze.    The  taffeta  dressing  table  is  violet  with  terra  cotta  ribbons  sewn  on  criss-cross 


bindings,  is  a  delightful  thing  to  look  at.  The 
two  side  walls  of  the  room  were  built  out  to 
allow  for  bookcases,  and  these  were  furnished 
so  that  the  shelves  were  built  in.  One  book- 
case was  designed  to  conform  with  the  door 
that  led  into  this  room  and  it  also  had  grilled 
doors.  The  windows  were  recessed,  with 
arched  tops  which  gave  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  room,  as  the  curve  was  a  relief  to  the 
paneled  walls  and  the  bookcases.  This  room 
was  painted  a  soft  Georgian  green  and  slightly 
antiqued  to  give  the  effect  of  age,  and  the 
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carved  molding  around  the  trim  of  the  doors 
and  bookcases  w  is  touched  with  j;ilt  to  liven 
it  up.  The  curtains  at  these  arched  windows 
are  of  linen  toile  with  a  design  in  mauve  and 
eggplant  color  on  a  neutral  linen  ground,  and 
are  trimmed  with  two  narrow  rows  of  taffeta 
pleatings  and  held  back  with  loops  of  the  same 
material. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  a  deep  eggplant 
seamless  carpet  which  has  a  richness  and  tex- 
ture that  hold  the  many  lovely  pieces  of  old 
English  and  French  furniture  together.  On 
the  walls,  against  this  lovely  green  background, 
hang  some  delightful  old  family  portraits  in 
their  original  old  frames;  and  the  side  lights, 
which  were  copied  from 
an  English  lyre  design, 
have  long  graceful  crys- 
tal drops  that  reflect 
the  sunlight  as  it  filters 
in  through  the  folds  of 
the  toile  curtains  at  the 
windows. 

Another  interesting 
room  that  has  charm 
and  personality  in  this 
same  home  is  the  dining 
room.  This  was  copied 
from  an  old  room  in 
Dijon,  France,  and 
made  to  harmonize 
with  the  lovely  old 
French  board  and  chairs 
that  were  brought  over 
to  this  country  many 
years  ago  by  the  owner. 
This  furniture  is 
painted  a  dull  soft  gray 
and  from  constant  wear 
the  paint  is  worn  off  in 
many  places  showing 
the  original  wood  un- 
derneath. 

The  walls  of  the  room 
were  first  painted  a  rich 
Venetian  red  and  then 
glazed  a  deep  antique. 
After  this  the  wood- 
work, walls,  and  doors 
were  all  repainted  a 
lovely  soft  gray  and 
with  the  paint  a  great 
deal  of  whiting  was 
added  to  give  a  gesso 
texture  when  finished. 
As  this  dried  it  cracked 
in  spots  showing  the 
original  old  red  color 
underneath  and  giving 
a  lovely  effect  to  the 
walls.  The  antique 
glazing  was  done  with 
much  care  and  it  re- 
quired three  coats  to 
obtain  the  right  effect 
of  age.  The  chair  rail 
around  the  room  and 
the  trim  of  the  doors 
and  windows  were  then 
decorated  in  grisaille 
with  an  architectural 
motif.  The  mulhons  of 
the  upperwindow  panes 
and  the  rosettes  on  the 
graceful  doors  were  painted  in  old  red  which 
matches  the  undercoat  of  the  walls. 

For  draperies  in  this  room  a  valance  and  side 
panels  of  old  red  silk  (repeating  the  color  note 
of  the  chair  seats  and  backs)  were  hung  inside 
the  window  frames  so  as  to  show  the  grisaille 
decorations  on  the  window  trim.  These  cur- 
tains hang  in  soft  graceful  folds  and  trail  on 
the  floor — a  treatment  that  lends  dignity  to 
the  room. 

On  one  side  wall  a  large  opening  that  had 
been  a  doorway  into  what  is  now  the  library 
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Pierre  Dutel,  decorator  ©  Amemiya 

The  coloring  in  this  delightful  music  room  is  old 
gold,  ivory  white,  and  pale  terra  cotta  pink. 
The  taffeta  draperies  are  edged  with  terra 
cotta  ribbon  shirred  on  in  a  laurel  leaf  design 


had  been  closed  up  with  a  built-in  china 
closet  that  rests  on  the  marble  top  of  the  side- 
board. This  being  an  original  piece,  it  gave  the 
architectural  feature  for  the  room.  The  top 
of  the  china  closet  with  its  graceful  Regency 
curve  was  copied  from  an  overdoor  at  the 
iMetropolitan  Museum.  The  inside  has  been 
painted  rich  old  red  heavily  antiqued,  which 
makes  a  splendid  background  for  the  fine  old 
collection  of  Lowestoft  china.  The  side  fix- 
tures are  of  old  crystal  which  harmonize 
beautifully  with  the  room. 

Another  dining  room  of  interest  as  to  color 
and  design  has  soft  chartreuse  green  painted 
walls  divided  off  into  panels  with  narrow  mold- 
ings that  are  touched  up  with  a  darker  green. 
The  two  most  important  panels  are  decorated 
with  painted  Directoire  designs  of  gardens 
with  painted  figures.  The  interesting  treat- 
ment of  the  arches  with  their  curves  painted 
in  these  panels  is  a  relief  to  the  straight  lines 
of  the  paneling. 

Color  is  the  prime  factor  in  this  room,  mak- 
ing it  quite  gay  and  cheerful.  The  taffeta  shot 
draperies  of  yellow  and  green  seem  to  blend 
into  the  painted  green  walls  and  repeat  the 
tone  of  the  ceiling  which  has  been  glazed  a 
rich  clear  yellow.  The  carpet  which  covers  the 
floor  entirely  is  dark  bottle  green  that  repeats 
the  tone  of  the  outer  arches  in  the  painted 
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panels.  The  furniture  in  the  room  is  copied 
after  an  old  set  by  Duncan  Phyfe.  The  chairs 
have  been  painted  and  lacquered  a  dull  white 
with  seats  of  coral  velvet,  and  the  table  and 
sideboard  are  of  white  mahogany  which  has 
a  yellow  cast  more  like  satinwood.  On  each 
side  of  the  sideboard  are  marbleized  square 
stands  each  holding  an  old  pink  alabaster  urn 
filled  with  green  laurel  and  yellow  lilies. 

Some  rooms  create  their  personality  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  decorated.  I  have 
in  mind  a  charming  English  bedroom  with  its 
painted  paper  walls.  These  papers  were  intro- 
duced into  England  during  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders, 
who  dealt  with  the  Orient.  This  period  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  and  architecture  in  England,  and 
there  are  many  fine  old  examples  of  this  period 
to  be  found  to-day.  Yellow  taffeta  draperies 
at  the  windows,  though  a  modern  touch,  give 
life  and  character  to  the  room  in  question,  and 
repeat  the  yellow  tones  found  in  the  old  paper. 
A  chaise  longue  always  gives  a  note  of  com- 
fort to  a  bedroom  and  is  really  an  indispens- 
able article  of  furniture. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  back- 
grounds, especially  if  they  have  a  design  or 
decoration,  which  I  think  lends  extra  interest 
to  a  room.  It  isn't  necessary  to  have  every 
room  decorated,  but  a  room  or  two  in  one's 
home  might  have  interesting  wallpapers, 
another  some  amusing  design  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  one  or  two  with  plain  painted  sur- 
faces. This  would  give  variety  as  one  goes  from 
room  to  room.  Walls  that  are  to  be  painted 
should  first  have  canvas  stretched  on  them  and 
sized  before  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  applied; 
or  they  might  have  a  rough  plaster  finish, 
leaving  off  the  final  finishing  coat  which  has  a 
smoothness  that  is  liable  to  crack  and  break 
off.  Besides,  the  roughness  of  the  wall  gives 
a  texture  to  the  painted  surface  that  has  depth 
and  character. 

Wood  paneling,  although  expensive,  is  a 
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great  satisfaction  in  itself.  I  know  of  nothing 
lovelier  than  a  well  proportioned  boiserie 
room.  During  the  eighteenth  century  most 
of  the  larger  and  more  imposing  galleries  and 
salons  were  divided  into  smaller  suites  or 
apartments  by  the  use  of  wooden  walls.  These 
were  finely  decorated  and  carved  and  in  some 
cases  were  painted  in  soft  pastel  shades.  In 
England  you  will  find  more  rooms  of  this  same 
sort,  but  treated  in  a  style  of  architecture 
different  from  those  in  France.  Plaster  was 
not  used  as  it  is  to-day  and  it  was  easier  and 
cheaper  to  have  one's  walls  finished  in  wood 
and  divided  off  in  carved  and  gilded  panels. 

One  item  that  is  rather  important  to  every 
room  is  the  lighting  arrangement-  no  room, 


Pierre  Dutel,  decorator 
This  quaint  wall  paper  divided  off  into  squares  with 
baskets  of  (lowers  on  a  white  ground  makes  a  charming 
background  for  the  simple  painted  furniture  in  the 
guest  house  of  Senator  McNeil  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Pierre  Dutel,  decorator 


©  Amemiya  Pierre  Dutel,  decorator 

A  charming  view  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Murray,  showing  the  built-in  bookcases  with 
grilled  doors.  The  small  bookcase  at  the  end  was 
designed  to  balance  the  doorway  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  The  charm  and  restfulness  of 
the  room  are  due  to  the  bisymmetrical  balance 
and  proportion  of  the  furnishings  with  the  room 


however  beautiful  it  may  be,  will  be  a 
success  if  it  has  not  sufficient  light. 
Lamps  and  shades  are  really  a  problem 
in  themselves  and  much  can  and 
should  be  said  about  them.  Vases 
and  interesting  old  pieces  of  alabaster 
make  charming  lamps  when  wired, 
often  preferable  to  some  of  the  mod- 
ern designs  that  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. Just  at  present  there  is  quite  a 
revival  of  old  toile  pient  or  painted  tin. 
This  is  another  inheritance  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  both  France 


In  the  dining  room 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Fra- 
zee's  New  York 
home  the  walls  are 
painted  a  soft  yel- 
low-green with  a 
pale  yellow  ceiling, 
and  the  larger  pan- 
els are  decorated 
with  amusing  Direc- 
toire scenes.  The 
graceful  whitecbairs 
have  a  swan  motif 
in  the  back  and  the 
seats  are  upholstered 
in  coral  velvet 
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and  Italy  have  sent  us  many  lovely  old  designs 
taken  from  the  classic  age.  These  can  be 
wired  for  electricity. 

I  here  are  three  kinds  of  shades  to  consider 
parchment,  silk,  and  metal.  Parchment  shacks 
are  a  bit  overdone,  but  still  there  are  some  nice 
ones  to  be  had.  The  silk  shade  should  be 
either  of  taffeta  stretched  tightly  on  a  frame 
and  glazed  to  give  a  soft  filtered  light,  or  of 
silk  and  chiffon  with  some  simple  sort  of 
trimming.  Avoid  fussy  shades  and  fringes. 
They  have  no  chic.  The  tin  or  decorated 
ir.etal  shades  are  good  to  read  by  and  are 
very  practical  for  a  library  or  living  room. 
Bridge  lamps  in  iron  are  now  a  necessity.  If 
well  designed  and  painted  they  are  an  addition 


Pierre  Dutel,  decorator 
Another  guest  room  in  the  home  of  Senator  McNeil. 
Wallpapers  have  a  charm  in  themselves,  and  this  one 
lends  personality  to  the  room.    A  ship  motif  copied  from 
the  paper  is  painted  on  the  door  leading  to  the  bathroom 


to  any  room  and  can  be  things  of  beauty.  The 
side  lights  or  appliques  on  a  wall  should  be 
placed  where  they  are  most  needed  and  where 
they  will  distribute  the  light  about  the  room. 


These  one  will  find  in  any  number  of  designs 
and  periods  to  harmonize  with  furnishings. 
Side  lights  should  be  shaded  with  shields  or 
small  round  shades,  as  these  soften  the  light 
and  make  it  easier  on  the  eyesight.  In  making 
a  lamp  shade  see  that  it  has  sufficient  lining  so 
the  bulb  will  not  be  noticed  when  the  light  is 
on  at  night.  Rose  or  soft  yellow  and  gold 
tones  for  linings  give  a  most  pleasing  effect  at 
night.  Care  should  be  taken,  though,  that  the 
colorings  of  tin-  lamp  shades  harmonize  with 
the  room  and  do  not  conflict  at  night  time. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  decorative  treatment  is 
marblei/ing — a  sort  of  imitation  that  was 
used  a  great  deal  in  Italy  and  France  not  only 
lor  decorative  purposes  but  also  to  finish 
commode  and  table  tops  as  well  as  other  types 
of  furniture. 

A  marbleized  hallway  or  vestibule  will  also 
be  well  to  consider  when  one  is  furnishing 
a  home,  as  it  is  both  practical  and  artistic.  A 
small  entrance  hall  I  have  in  mind  is  a  charm- 
ing thing  of  its  type.  It  has  a  painted  ceiling 
that  resembles  a  canopy  with  a  scalloped 
valance  painted  around  the  top  of  the  walls, 
which  are  marbleized  to  imitate  a  soft  pale 
yellow  marble;  the  doors  have  been  grained  to 
look  like  Italian  walnut  and  decorated  with 
gilt  stars.  An  arched  niche  that  balances  the 
console  on  the  opposite  wall  is  in  reality  a  door 
to  the  cloak  closet  which  has  a  series  of  shelves 
to  hold  hats  and  coats  when  the  owners  are 
entertaining.  The  floor  has  a  star  of  marble- 
ized rubber  linoleum  set  in  a  field  of  black 
and  gold  which  resembles  the  mosaic  floors 
that  are  found  in  many  of  the  palaces  and  art 
galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome. 

The  item  of  floor  treatment  should  also  be 
considered  in  planning  one's  decorative 
scheme,  having  in  mind  always  that  it  should 
be  of  a  type  that  will  serve  as  a  suitable  back- 
ground for  the  furniture  of  the  particular  room 
in  which  it  is  placed.  A  parquet  floor  or  one  of 
plain  hardwood  stained  to  harmonize  with  the 
furnishings,  or  left  the  natural  color  as  one 
prefers,  and  waxed,  is  a  popular  method  of 
treatment.  With  appropriate  rugs  a  floor 
of  this  kind  is  eminently  satisfactory,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  and  of  ease 
in  maintenance. 


I  Amemiya  Pierre  Dutel,  decorator 

Another  inviting  corner  in  the  music  room 
shown  at  the  top  of  page  54.  The  painted 
wall  panels  that  are  so  engagingly  framed  in 
moldings  were  copied  from  a  set  of  old  ones 

The  use  of  linoleum  and  kindred  materials, 
not  only  for  the  service  portions  of  the  house, 
but  for  the  family  rooms — living  room,  dining 
room,  halls,  bedrooms,  bathrooms — is  rapidly 
increasing.  These  come  in  patterns  to  simu- 
late marble,  tile,  etc.,  and  may  be  waxed  and 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  floor  of  wood, 
requiring  even  less  care  in  upkeep. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
other  thing  to  consider  when  decorating, 
and  that  is  the  placement  of  furniture  in 
a  room.  Be  careful  to  see  that  your  furni- 
ture is  related  to  the  things  you  place  it  near 
and  try  if  possible  to  make  at  least  two  or 
three  pleasant  groupings  for  conversation 
purposes. 


Amemiya  Pierre  Dutel,  decotator 

Dignity  and  simplicity  mark  the  dining  room  in  Mr.  Murray's  home.  The  walls  are  painted  a  soft  chalky 
gray  with  an  undercoat  of  red  lacquer  which  shows  through  in  the  cracking  of  the  glaze.  The  drap- 
eries are  old  red  silk,  and  the  same  color  is  repeated  in  the  velvet  covering  of  the  chair  seat  and  backs. 


C.  C'  May,  architect 


Clarence  Fowler,  landscape  architect 


Delicate 
Flowers 
of 

the  Rock 
Garden 


An  enchanting  glimpse 
in  the  rock  garden  of 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Hopkins, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
Alyssum  saxatile  and 
Phlox  play  the  major  role 


H.  C.  Primrose,  landscape  architect 
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The  Editor  Looks  About 

The  Open  Season  for  Art 


"E  HOLD  no  brief  for  winter. 
Time  was  when  we  enjoyed 
the  snow  and  ice.  We  can 
even  remember  jumping  pur- 
posely into  a  snow  drift  and  rolling  about 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it,  untd  we  were 
wringing  wet  and  so  cold  that  our  hands 
and  feet  were  numb.  That  was  long, 
long  ago.  To-day  even  the  thought  of 
such  a  thing  sends  shivers  down  our  back, 
and  the  annual  approach  of  winter  fills 
us  with  a  dread  that  is  scarce  dispelled 
by  plans — sometimes  realized,  more  often 
not — for  sojourns  in  more  fortunate 
climes  where  Jack  Frost  never  ventures. 

Winter  in  the  city  to  us  is  particularly 
obnoxious.  For  snow  substitute  dirty 
slush,  and  for  clear  bracing  air  substitute 
freezing  draughts,  and  you  have  it.  But 
winter  in  the  city  has  one  consolation — it 
brings  the  art  exhibits;  and  we  must 
frankly  confess  to  a  fondness  for  paintings 
and  sculpture.  Unfortunately  the  ex- 
chequer forbids  our  being  a  collector. 
Perhaps  this  is  just  as  well,  for  our  taste  is 
purely  personal,  and  when  it  comes  to  art 
we  are  what  might  be  called  self-made. 
What  little  knowledge  we  have  has  been 
gleaned  from  friendly  artists,  long  days 
spent  iki  the  museums,  informal  chats 


with  our  friends,  the  art  dealers,  and  many 
happy  and  entertaining  hours  spent  in  the 
studios  of  our  artist  friends.  For  the 
artists  are  friendly  folk.  Their's  is  a 
kindly  philosophy.  They  take  a  particu- 
larly tolerant  view  of  life  that  in  these 
days  of  poking  one's  nose  into  the  other 
fellow's  business  is  most  refreshing. 

So  it  is  that  we  are  glad  when  winter 
comes  and  we  can  witness  the  result  of 
their  summer  labors — the  fruit  of  long 
days  by  the  sea,  or  in  the  mountains,  or 
in  those  spots  where  beauty  eludes  all  but 
true  artists'  eyes. 

Now  we  have  the  utmost  interest  in  the 
old  masters.  Their  work  is  eternal  and 
their  canvases  unrivaled.  Their  master- 
pieces, like  the  great  works  of  the  archi- 
tect, can  never  be  forgotten.  They 
indeed  are  supreme  for  all  time.  None 
the  less  we  have  a  great  liking,  a 
partiality  almost,  for  modern  art. 
Don't  misunderstand  us.  By  "mod- 
ern" we  do  not  mean  the  cubists  or 
the  futurists  or  those  Russian  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  to  making  pic- 
tures out  of  bits  of  wood,  or  metal, 
or  cotton,  or  God  knows  what. 
To  us  their  canvases  are  meaningless. 


Undoubtedly  they  are  of  some  use  in  that 
they  are  trying  to  express  an  idea,  and  no 
doubt  they  represent  progress,  but  pro- 
gress is  nearly  always  ugly  and  disagree- 
able. No,  by  modern  we  mean  the 
artists  at  work  to-day  or  who  lived  in 
recent  years.  Their  work  seems  so  live, 
so  full  of  expression  that  it  gives  great 
promise  for  the  future.  Take  some  of  the 
great  ones — Sargent,  Augustus 
John,  Orpen,  Zuloaga,  de  Lazlo, 
Matisse,  Picasso,  etc. — here  are 
names  to  conjure  with.  And  the 
sculptors — Rodin,  Davidson,  Man- 
ship,  Borglum,  Epstein,  Mac- 
Monnies,  Partridge,  etc. — surely 
they  reach  new  heights  with  the 
chisel. 

And  there  are  hosts  of  younger 
men  doing  great  things  to-day, 
whose  work  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see.  Visit  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibit  in  London,  the 
salons  in  Paris,  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibit at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pitts- 
burg, or  the  Spring  and  Fall  Academy  Ex- 
hibitions in  New  York.  We'll  wager  there 
are  pleasures  galore  for  anyone  with  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Nor  is  tal- 
ent confined  to  the  larger  exhibitions.  Al- 
most any  week  in  winter  finds  the  art 
dealers  of  our  large  cities  hold- 
ing exhibits  of  contemporary  art. 
In  New  York  during  the  season 
there  are  so  many  going  on  that  it 
would  take  at  least  a  week  to  visit 
them  all,  and  this  without  the 
exhibits  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
Brooklyn  Museums  of  Art. 

We  get  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of 
these  exhibits  and  we've  learned  to 
look  forward  to  them  with  much 
pleasure.  We  never  like  to  miss  Carl  Run- 
gius's  canvases  when  he  |,shows  them  at 
Harlow's  Galleries  any  more  than  we  do 
Belmore  Browne's  at  Macbeth's.  Almost 
any  week  will  find  a  prominent  artist  exhib- 
iting at  Knoedler's,  Duveen's  or  Scott 
&  Fowles,  and  the  Anderson  Galleries 
have  continual  splendid  exhibitions.  Gif- 
ford  Beal  generally  has  an  exhibit  each 
winter  at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries  and 
Arthur  Davies  at  the  Ferargil.  Gari 
Melchers  or  Maurice  Fromkes  gener- 
ally exhibit  once  a  year  at  Milch's,  and 
Henry  Eddy  at  the  Babcock  Galleries, 
while  Birge  Harrison  shows  his  lovely 
winter  scenes  and  Gordon  Grant  his  ships 
at  the  Howard  Young  Galleries.  And 
speaking  of  ships,  you  are  sure  to  find  one 


or  two  of  John  Benson's  lovely  galleons 
on  view  at  the  Kennedy  Galleries. 

But  there  are  two  shows  that  can  be 
classed  as  unusual  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  out  of  which  we  get  much  quiet 
enjoyment  each  year.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  and  Sculptors  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Galleries  in  New  York,  and  the  other 


the  Independents'  Exhibition  held  each 
January  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New 
York.  For  these  are  the  ultra  moderns. 
At  the  New  Society  only  members  of  the 
society  can  exhibit,  but  the  Independents' 
show  is  a  free  for  all.  That  is  to  say,  a 
hanging  fee  is  necessary  but  there  are  no 
prizes  and  no  jury,  and  anyone  can  ex- 
hibit. Here  is  a  veritable  museum  of 
"  modern  "  art.  Futurism,  cubism,  and  all 
the  other  "isms"  run  riot  here  and  there 
is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  what  for 
want  of  a  better  term  might  be  labeled 
"art  calendar"  art.  A  truly  amazing 
collection  generally.  Just  where  most  of 
the  exhibitors  obtain  their  knowledge  of 
painting,  and  particularly  of  anatomy, 
would  be  interesting  to  know.  Offhand, 
from  the  mushroom,  sofa-pillow  Tike 
qualities  of  their  figures,  we  might  guess 
somewhere  in  Turkey.  And  judging 
from  the  violent  color  combinations,  the 
spectrum  is  an  unknown  quantity  with 
them.  Anyway,  when  it  comes  to  nudes 
— even  though  geometrically  wrong — 
they  have  the  merit  of  frankness,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  most  of  the  artists 
never  have  been  subsidized  by  the  well 
known  manufacturer,  Mr.  Gillette. 

Next  to  the  Salon  des  Hu  maris tes  in 
Paris  there  is  no  art  exhibition  more 
entertaining — mind  you,  not  instructive — 
than  this.  And  that  reminds  us,  why 
shouldn't  we  have  an  annual  Humorists' 
Salon  in  America?  Or  do  the  authorities 
believe  the  Independent  Show  supplies 
this  want?    We  wonder. 

One  thing  more:  American  men  always 
remove  their  hats  in  museums  or  art 
galleries.  Courteous  and  polite  to 
be  sure,  but  distinctly  inconvenient. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  hold  a  cata- 
logue in  one  hand  and  try  to  turn 
the  pages  without  having  to  clutch 
one's  hat  firmly  in  the  other.  In 
Europe  it  is  optional.  One  uncovers 
or  not,  as  one  prefers,  and  it  does 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visit  not 
to  be  always  fussing  about  the  little 
old  fedora,  doesn't  it? 
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Courtesy  of  Los  Angeles  S.  S.  Co. 


The  land  of  the  lotus  eaters — Hawaii  with  its  fronded  -palms,  its  moonlit  beaches  lapped  by  the  placid 
Pacific,  its  air  of  dolce  far  niente,  possesses  an  abiding  charm  for  ivinter  seekers  after  summer 


JOME  LIKE  IT  NOT 

A  PORTFOLIO  OF 

CAMERA 

of  WINTER  RCIORTJ 


TOME  LIKE  IT  COLD 


A  party  of  skiers  homeward  bound  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Though  Switur- 
Z    Tl   "IT1™  tke  TCCa  °fal1  irue  ski"*>  *  no  longer  possesses  a 

TakPaJ  and  2T/  ^  «?  **  ^  that  U^Qubec, 

Lake  tlacid,  and  countless  other  winter  resorts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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Photograph  by  Fred  Armbrister 


The  beauty  of  Bermuda  is  constant  throughout  the  year,  but  to  the  way- 
farer from  the  frozen  north  it  seems  most  poignant  in  January,  with  the 
green  fields  and  hedges,  the  hibiscus  flecked  with  great  red  blossoms,  the 
stately  palms,  the  houses  of  gleaming  white  that  sparkle  in  the  sunlight 
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The  take-off — the  skier's  magic  instant  before  anticipation  becomes  the  glorious  thrill  and  exhilaration  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  skiing.  Now  is  the  time  when  its  devotees  find  their  earthly  paradise  in  Switzerland's  mountains,  in  old 
Quebec,  at  Lake  Placid,  and  in  innumerable  other  places  where  nature  or  man  has  made  the  conditions  propitious 
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Photograph  by  Fred  Armbrister 

The  winter  vacationist  who  would  see  a  new  world — one  entirely  different  from  his  own — 
will  find  it  in  Nassau.  The  beauty  of  the  emerald  seas  which  ripple  against  its  shores 
and  the  turquoise  sky  which  bends  above  it  make  it  a  veritable  land  of  enchantment 
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Acadia  in  Connecticut 


By 
Lucy 
Atwater 
Royce 
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The  old  house  at  Guilford.  Conn  .  known  as  the  Acadian  House  because  of 
its  having  been  occupied  by  refugee  Acadians  in  1755.    It  was  built  in  1670 


The  bedroom  over 
the  old  kitchen, 
with  its  primitive 
fireplace  and  great 
hand-hewn  beams. 
Note  the  wide  floor 
boards 


The  old  kitchen,  or  hall,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  state,  and  fires  now 
blaze  on  the  hearth  whose  huge  sixteen-foot  chimney  accommodates  also  the  fireplace  in  the  bedroom  above 
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N  GUILFORD-, 
Conn.,  isoneof  the 
most  beautiful  old 
village  greens  in 
New  England.  It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  shaded  by  elms 
and  maples.  At  the 
north  end  of  it  is  the 
Congregational  Church 
with  its  lovely  slim 
white  spire;  on  the  east 
side  of  the  green  is  the 
Episcopal  Church  with 
its  dark  Gothic  stone 
tower.  There  is  a  mel-/ 
low  quality  about  the 
town  which  reminds  one 
of  an  English  village. 
The  historian  Barber 
says  of  the  settlers  of 
Guilford:  "As  they 
came  from  Surrey,  so 
they  chose  for  their 
plantations  land  as 
nearly  like  those  as  they 
could,  and  what  justly 
deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  ancient 
skill  and  spirit  of  the 
first  planters  in  hus- 
bandry have  descended 
and  still  continue  among  their  posterity.  There 
is  a  certain  niceness  and  delicacy  wherein  the 
perfection  of  husbandry  consists;  this  is  con- 
spicuously to  be  found  among  them.  .  .  . 
All  strangers  and  Europeans  agree  to  say  there 
is  no  place  in  the  country  to  be  found  where 
the  husbandry  so  nearly  resembles  the  hus- 
bandry of  England,  especially  in  the  fine  piece 
of  land  called  the  Great  Plane." 

Guilford  has  many  houses  of  great  historic 
interest,  chief  of  which  is  the  old  Stone  House 
believed  to  betheoldest  stone  house  now  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States.  It  was  built  in  1640 
for  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  planters  who  settled  in  Guilford. 
The  house  is  now  used  as  a  state  museum  and 
has  a  rare  and  interesting  collection  of  an- 
tiques. 

In  the  spring  of  192 1  the  Genealogist  and  I 
visited  the  Stone  House,  on  either  side  of  the 
path  leading  to  which  were  wonderful  violets. 
Once  inside  the  old  house  we  reveled  in  its 
many  treasures.  A  small  bit  of  handmade 
lace  in  a  cabinet  of  miniatures,  silhouettes, 
and  jewelry  took  my  fancy.  On  a  card  we 
read  "Made  by  an  Acadian  peasant,  one  of 
the  eleven  who  were  brought  to  Guilford  in  the 
late  fall  of  1755  on  a  British  ship.  The  lace 
was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mrs.  George 
Foote  of  New  Haven,  and  was  given  to  a 
member  of  her  family  by  Monsieur  Lozelle 
of  Guilford  who  painted  his  house  black  when 
Louis  XVI  was  beheaded."  The  lady  in 
charge  told  us  that  the  house  which  offered 
these  poor  bewildered,  homesick  people  sanc- 
tuary was  still  standing  on  the  small  winding 
street  called  Union  Street,  which  is  northeast 
of  the  green. 

We  decided  to  visit  it  at  once,  and  took  the 
little  cross-cut  road  which  leaves  Boston  Post 
Road  and  swings  around  to  the  green.  As  we 
approached  it  from  the  east  we  first  saw  a  ledge 
of  gray  rock  twenty  feet  high,  which  formed  a 
sturdy  background  for  the  seventeenth  century 
house  with  its  long  sweep  of  roof  and  great 
gray  stone  chimney  with  outstanding  flue. 
For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  smoke  has 
curled  from  this  chimney. 

An  enormous  white  cherry  tree  stood 
sentinel  in  front  of  the  house.  Two  signs 
attracted  our  attention,  one  placed  by  the 
Dorothy  Whitfield  Society  and  the  other  bore 
these  poignant  words  "For  Sale."  As  we 
walked  around  to  the  back  door  we  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  old-fashioned  rose  bushes, 
honeysuckle,  and  old  pear  trees,  with  a  hedge 
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The  old 
toward 


of  gooseberries  and  a 
grape  arbor  in  the  back- 
ground. At  the  same 
time  we  were  extremely 
conscious  of  chickens 
and  children  looking  at 
us  with  busy  curiosity. 
The  Polish  woman 
who  opened  the  door 
revealed  an  interior 
which  somewhat 
dimmed  our  ardor. 
We  decided  to  stay 
outside. 

Nevertneless  the 
house  fascinated  us  and 
we  went  to  see  the  agent, 
who  told  us  the  house 
was  built  in  1670  by  Jo- 
seph Clay  of  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  for  his  bride, 
Mary  Lord  of  Hartford. 
Since  the  Acadians  used 
it  in  1755  it  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Aca- 
dian House.  The  bit 
of  lace,  the  words 
"For  Sale,"  and  the 
need  of  the  old  house 
for  rescue,  proved  our 
undoing.  We  bought 
it  the  next  morning. 

The  Polish  tenants  were  given  a  month's  rent 
to  vacate  and  we  started  our  restoration. 

On  examinationour  hastily  acquired  treasure 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  seventeenth  century 
plank  house.  The  work  of  restoration  began 
with  cleaning  out  the  rubbish,  ofwhich  I  may 
say,  in  passing,  that  there  were  eight  loads, 
but  nothing  antique  except  many  old  shoes  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  and  materials,  and  several 
wooden  lasts.  We  removed  many  partitions, 
thus  restoring  the  rooms  to  their  original  fine 
proportions.  We  tore  down  the  dirty  plaster 
ceiling  in  the  old  kitchen  and  revealed  a 
beautiful  oak-beamed  ceiling  black  with  age. 
The  summerbeam  slightly  arched  may  have 
come  from  an  old  ship.  While  pulling  down 
the  plaster  ceiling  in  the  parlor  bedroom  a 
wedding  ring  came  tumbling  down  in  the  dust 
of  two  centuries. 

As  we  worked  on  the  house  we  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  beautiful  construction.  The 
bridegroom-builder  so  carefully  placed  the 
house  that  the  direct  sunshine  fell  into  every 
room.  The  fact  that  the  house  is  built  on 
a  rock  and  has  no  cellar  may  account  for  the 
fine  condition  of  the  oak  floors. 

One  of  the  most  enchanting  features  of  the 
house  is  the  long  roof  which  runs  down  to  the 
ledge  of  rock  on  the  east.  On  this  roof,  one  of 
the  Guilford  residents  tells  me,  she  remembers 
seeing  at  least  a  dozen  white  turkeys  nodding 
on  the  ridge  pole.  It  was  a  favorite  sliding 
place  for  the  children  in  the  neighborhood. 

To-day  one  enters  an  old  nail-studded  batten 
door  hung  with  hinges  of  fleur-de-lis  design. 
The  latch  is  a  knocker  latch,  like  that  on  the 
Indian  House  at  Deerfield.  The  little  entry 
gives  a  foretaste  of  the  whole  house;  it  is  done 
in  the  original  Indian  red,  which  is  seldom 
found.  To  the  right  is  the  old  hall  or  kitchen 
with  its  black-brown  beamed  ceiling.  The 
corner  posts  are  of  oak  finely  chamfered. 

Three  windows  placed  together  give  on  the 
garden.  Around  the  old  eight-foot  fireplace, 
made  of  gneiss,  the  sad  Acadian  peasants 
must  have  gathered  and  told  tales  of  their  lost 
homes.  Perhaps  the  lace  we  saw  was  made  in 
this  very  room. 

To  the  left  of  the  entry  is  the  old  parlor 
with  wide  oak  floor  boards  and  dark  ceiling 
beams,  whose  windows  look  out  on  the  white 
cherry  tree.  As  the  gable  end  of  the  house  is 
toward  the  street  the  house  gets  much  se- 
clusion. Old  seventeenth  century  chests, 
tavern  tables,  and  an  early  cupboard  furnish 
this  room,  which  also  has  a  stone  fireplace. 

The  oak  stairway  at  the  side  of  the  sixteen- 
foot  chimney  in  the  entry  leads  to  the  two  bed- 
rooms upstairs,  which  are  very  quaint  and 
primitive.    The  parlor  bedroom  has  no  fire- 


house  before  restoration.  The  front  faces  south,  the  gable  end  being 
the  street,  which  gives  delightful  seclusion  to  the  main  living  rooms 


place  and  its  timbered  ceiling  is  made  of  small 
oak  trees  with  the  bark  left  on. 

The  bedroom  over  the  hall  was  evidently  the 
bride's  room,  as  it  has  a  fireplace  and  its  ceil- 
ing has  nicely  beveled  small  beams.  To  reach 
the  attic,  one  clambers  up  the  side  of  the 
chimney  stack,  as  in  the  House  of  the  Seven 


( iables,  in  Salem.  This 
room  is  furnished  with 
a  1 0  w  old-time  bed 
with  interesting  turned 
posts,  slat-back  chairs 
of  the  Pilgrim  period, 
low  chests,  and  old 
chintz  at  the  windows. 

The  whole  house  is 
pervaded  with  the  dim 
seventeenth  century  at- 
mosphere, due  to  the 
old  plank  walls,  dark 
ceilings  and  oak  floors, 
and  early  furniture. 
The  blue-gray  of  the 
old  gneiss  fireplace  adds 
a  subtle  touch.  It  is 
with  no  effort  at  all  that 
one  sits  in  any  one  of  the 
old  rooms  and  dreams 
of  Gabriel  and  Evange- 
line and  "Acadia,  Home 
of  the  Happy." 

In  1921  occurred  the 
300th  anniversary  of 
the  issue  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Nova  Scotia  by 
King  James  I.  Annap- 
olis Royal  and  Grand 
Pre  were  sixteen  years 
old  when  Plymouth  was 
settled.  It  is  interesting  that  our  discovery 
of  the  Acadian  House  was  coincident  with  this 
anniversary.  In  restoring  the  house  our 
thought  is  not  only  to  make  it  historically 
correct  and  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  old 
houses,  but  also  to  preserve  the  romantic 
interest  of  Evangeline,  a  typical  Acadian. 


Old  seventeenth 
century  chests, 
tavei  n  tables,  and 
an  early  cupboard 
furnish  the  quaint 
parlor,  which  also 
has  a  stone  fireplace 


The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  little  low-ceiled  lean-to  kitchen  with  its  deal  walls,  its  small,  many-paned  windows,  its 
rude  pine  table  and  benches,  gives  one  the  impression  of  stepping  back  into  the  New  England  of  the  sixteen-hundreds 


AMERICAN  A  House  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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The  near  view  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  in  detail  the  irregular  dark  red-brown  tiles  of  the  roof, 
the  brick  walk  of  a  matching  color,  and  its  wide  border  of  flowers.  At  the  left  below  is  a  corner 
of  the  living  room;  next  is  the  second-floor  hall:  and  at  the  right  is  an  alcove  in  the  living  room 
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A  Half  Ton  of  Prevention 


PEND  money  on  a  tree!    Why,  God 
takes  care  of  trees!" 

That  was  the  reply  of  a  w  ealthy  and 
otherwise  intelligent  woman  living  in  a 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  when  told  recently 
by  a  tree  surgeon  that  the  priceless  great 
copper  beech,  more  than  a  century  old,  stand- 
ing on  her  lawn  was  seriously  ill  and  needed 
expert  care. 

This  good  lady  shares  a  common  error. 
Most  people,  until  quite  recently,  have  left 
trees  to  themselves,  to  live  or  die,  assuming 
that  "God  takes  care  of  trees."  In  the  same 
«  ay.  ages  ago,  human  beings,  even  those 
obviously  sick,  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.  We've  long  outgrown  such  bar- 
barism, lo-day  we  do  everything  possible  to 
give  an  ailing  human  being  a  chance  to  live. 
Our  domestic  animals,  too,  are  getting  their 
share  of  medical  attention. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  plant  world  is  being 
included  in  this  humane  movement.  We  are 
learning  to-day  that  trees  can  be  ill  and  need 
the  care  that  illness  demands.  For  trees  live. 
They  breathe.  They  assimilate  food.  They 
have  a  real  circulation.  Some  have  even 
credited  them  with  consciousness.  And  like 
every  other  living  thing  they  sicken  and  die. 

And  in  response,  modern  tree  surgery  and 
nutritive  care  are  making  sick  trees  well 
again,  attending  their  injuries  with  expert 
care  and  prescribing  diets  for  those  not 
properly  nourished.  We  go  even  further  and 
(as  in  human  life)  try  to  prevent  sickness. 
Most  of  us  have  much  to  learn  in  both  direc- 
tions, for  trees  have  major  or  minor  ills,  just 
as  their  owners  have. 

I  learned  these  things  for  myself  after  we 
purchased  a  picturesque  old  suburban  prop- 
erty, one  of  whose  chief  charms  was  lent  by 
the  dozen  great  lovely  trees  surrounding  the 
house.  To  us  they  were 
priceless,  measured  by 
the  delight  they  gave  us. 
Yet  it  never  occurred  to 
us  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  health  of  these 
guardians  of  our  home. 
We  took  no  special  care 
of  them  and  that  was 
where  we  were  all  wrong. 

Two  summers  ago 
what  we  learned  later 
were  emphatic  signs  of 
ill-health  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  The  leaves 
of  the  century-old  black 


Internal  iron  braces 
and  a  half  ton  of 
cement  were  used 
by  the  tree  surgeon 
on  this  black  oak.  a 
victim  of  ants  and 
borers 


By  Mrs.  Garret  Smith 

Photographs  by  Paul  R.  Collier 

oak  seemed  unusually  small,  and  both  the 
leaves  and  the  acorns  dropped  far  too  early  in 
the  season.  Those  wise  in  the  ways  of  trees 
would  have  recognized  trouble,  but,  like 
thousands  of  others  who  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session nl  the  slow-growing  hardwood  maplesor 
oaks  or  beeches,  we  assumed  that  impregnable 
health  and  strength  must  accompany  such 
stalwart,  sturdy-looking  bodies.  The  unusual 
symptoms  were  laid  to  excessively  dry 
weather. 

Fortunately,  a  reliable  tree  expert  hap- 
pened along  before  winter  began.  Then  I 
learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  all  of  our  trees 
were  underfed.  They  were  suffering  from 
malnutrition — in  other  words,  they  were 
starving.  Stunted  twig  growth,  unhealthy 
color,  and  decreased  number  and  size  of 
leaves  were  pointed  out  as  indicators  of  this 
But,  like  one  totally  ignorant  of  easily  recog- 
nizable signs  of  tuberculosis,  these  symptoms 
had  meant  nothing  to  me. 

Several  trees,  too,  suffered  from  serious 
wounds  caused  by  sawing  off  branches  too  far 
from  the  tree  trunk.  And  I  had  thought  such 
pruning  showed  that  great  wisdom  was  used 
and  that  cutting  close  to  the  tree  trunk  was 
harmful!  Some  of  the  trees  had  open  cavities  or 
sores,  easily  seen  when  pointed  out,  but  I  had 
not  realized  their  seriousness.  One  tree,  that 
to  my  untrained  eyes  looked  sound  enough, 
had  a  large  decayed  area  beneath  the  bark, 
that  was  rapidly  spreading  and  destroying  the 
trunk. 

A  special  treatment  was  required  for  each 
condition.  There  was  work  for  the  dietitian, 
for  the  surgeon,  for  the  medicine  man  or  healer. 
My  own  dooryard  suddenly  became  for  me  a 
fascinating  laboratory  for  learning  most  inter- 
esting things  about  trees;  their  habits;  their 
necessary  foods;  their  illnesses  and  how  to 
treat  them;  their  enemies  and  signs  of  their 
presence.  For  example,  my  attention  was 
called  to  little  heaps  of  saw-dust  that  trickled 
from  small  holes,  almost  invisible  in  the  dark, 
serrated  bark  of  the  black  oak. 

"This  is  a  very  sick  tree,"  I  was  told.  I,  in 
my  ignorance,  thought  this  an  exaggeration 
but,  luckily,  decided  to  have  the  tree  treated 
in  the  spring. 

In  April  the  tree  surgeons  went  to  work. 
First  they  pruned  all  dead  branches  from  the 
top,  then,  like  an  expert  dentist  treating  a  de- 
cayed tooth,  they  opened  up  the  sore  spots  in 
the  trunk.  Two  of  these  spots  were  found, 
one  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
other  close  to  the  base.    Just  as  diseased  flesh 


Each  kind  of  tree 
needs  its  own  indi- 
vidual treatment — 
a  drainage  tube  used 
here  allows  the  flux 
to  escape  from  the 
wound  in  this  maple 


and  bone  must  be  removed  in  treating  a  human 
sore,  so  the  decayed  and  infected  wood  had  to 
be  removed  from  these  tree  sores.  This  was 
work  that  had  to  be  done  neatly,  for  trees  have 
various  layers  of  cell  growth.  There  is  the 
coarse,  hard,  protective  epidermis  or  bark, 
then  comes  the  inner  bark,  then  the  cambium, 
next  the  sapwood,  and  at  the  centre  the  heart. 

As  the  work  went  on  I  discovered  that  the 
heartwood  is  important  only  because  it  gives 
stiffness  to  the  trunk.  The  cambium,  the  sap- 
wood,  and  the  young  outer  portions  are  the 
live  parts  of  a  tree.  Hence  a  tree  may  flourish 
indefinitely  after  much  of  the  heartwood  has 
rotted  away. 

As  the  cambium  separates  the  sapwood  from 
the  inner  bark  its  position  is  highly  strategic 
so  far  as  the  securing  of  food  is  concerned,  for 
through  the  sapwood — which,  by  the  way,  is 
rich  in  starch  and  proteids — most  of  the  sap 
passes  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  and  they  in 
turn  send  toward  the  roots  an  exchange  cargo 
of  digested  plant  food.  Every  tree  is  a  model 
of  a  perfect  routing  and  distributing  system 
of  traffic  that  the  efficiency  experts  in  railroad 
transportation  might  well  envy. 

This  cambium  ring,  the  real  center  of  cell 
activity,  continues  to  grow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, (i)  toward  the  bark,  developing  new 
layers  of  inner  live  bark  and  (2)  toward  the 
heart,  producing  layers  of  wood-cells  for  the 
mature  stem.  So  if  this  cambium  ring  is 
highly  efficient  the  trunk  grows  indefinitely. 

Skilfully  the  epidermis,  cambium,  and  sap- 
wood  were  chiseled  out.  Insects  had  bored  in, 
then  worked  both  upward  and  downward  for 
a  distance  of  close  to  two  yards  in  both 
instances,  apparently  following  the  linear  cell- 
growth,  for  the  greatest  width  of  the  depre- 
dations in  neither  field  of  attack  was  more 
than  eighteen  inches. 

As  the  outer  covering  was  removed  a  thick 
mass  of  pulverized  wood  housing  millions  of 
eggs  of  carpenter  ants  was  uncovered.  When 
this  was  cleaned  out  the  chisel  cut  deeper 
until  a  great  white  gash,  clean  and  wholesome 
as  healthy  white  bone,  replaced  the  dark, 
discolored,  disease-attracting  surface  that 
was  first  exposed.  Carbondioxid,  applied  to 
all  the  opened-up  area,  killed  any  lurking 
larvae  that  might  otherwise  escape  destruc- 
tion. 

Now  when  any  important  part  of  the  bony 
structure  of  a  human  body  has  to  be  removed, 
like  a  portion  of  skull  or  a  section  of  arm  or 
leg  bone,  other  bone  must  be  grafted  in  or  a 
silver  plate  substituted.  In  the  case  of  this 
oak,  wrought  iron  stays  were  inserted  to  sup- 
port the  otherwise  weakened  trunk.    It  was 


One  of  American  tree  surgery's  greatest  triumphs 
— the  historic  400-year  old  oak  standing  on  a 
baillelield  of  the  Revolution  at  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  now  preserved  for  generations  to  come 
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a  nice  piece  of  work  that  took  many  hours  of 
time.  Concrete,  applied  in  sections,  sealed 
up  the  wound  where  the  protecting  bark  had 
been  removed  and  at  the  same  time  concealed 
the  stays  that  were  judiciously  placed  to  give 
a  maximum  of  resistance  to  storms  and  tree 
weight. 

The  ants  attacked  the  tree  only  at  the  base, 
but  farther  up  the  borers  supplemented  their 
onslaught.  Or  possibly  the  attack  was  vice 
versa.  The  borers  may  have  been  the  first  to 
make  war  upon  the  tree.  At  any  rate,  as  this 
upper  section  was  opened  up,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  great  soft  white  borers,  about  the  size 
of  a  manvs  thumb,  fell  to  the  ground.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes,  for  I  had  never 
even  dreamed  that  such  wholesale,  rapid  de- 
struction could  go  on  beneath  the  bark,  with 
little  chance  of  discovery  until  too  late. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  the  majestic 
tree  body  had  been  rendered  a  semi-invalid 
by  the  onslaught  of  what  had  appeared  to  the 
uninitiated  owner  "only  insignificant  insects." 
They  worked  in  swarms  from  within,  honey- 
combing the  wood.  Without  a  doubt,  in  less 
than  two  years  more,  the  tree  would  have  been 
utterly  wrecked,  and  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  safety's  sake  to  cut  it  down. 

In  treating  the  disease  centers  the  bark  had 
to  be  chipped  away  carefully,  so  that  none 
of  the  bark  was  "sprung."  Bark  thus  injured 
never  heals.  It  looks  easy,  but  it  is  work  only 
for  trained  hands.  Fortunately,  the  heart- 
wood  was  sound,  but,  as  in  successful  human 
surgery,  the  wound  was  treated  most  tenderly 
as  the  work  went  on. 

Another  bit  of  the  method  that  was  strik- 
ingly like  human  surgery  was  that  the  cut  was 
kept  as  narrow  as  possible  to  encourage  rapid 
healing.  Before  any  concrete  filling  was  done 
the  whole  wound  was  thoroughly  disinfected 
with  bichloride  of  mercury.  Concreting  was 
done  in  sections  to  insure  greater  permanency, 
by  allowing  for  expansion,  contraction,  and 
tree  sway.  After  the  filling  was  completed  a 
protecting  lacquer  was  smeared  over  the  edges 
of  the  bark  next  the  cement,  to  seal  the  cavity. 
This  still  further  promotes  uninterrupted 
healing.  The  fillings  of  concrete  may  be 
given  a  dark  finish  that  makes  them  in- 
conspicuous against  the  background  of  bark — 
a  great  improvement  over  earlier  methods 
where  the  light-colored  cement  stood  out 
obtrusively. 

Once  more  the  old  black  oak  greets  the  dawn 
with  assurance  of  strength  and  health.  A 
passerby  would  never  guess,  from  a  casual 
glance,  that  ten  great  bolts  and  screws  and 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  concrete  have  been  used  in 
its  restorative  treatment.  And  it  would  take 
a  seeing  eye  to  discern,  high  among  the 
branches,  a  forty-foot  guy-rope  of  many 
stranded  galvanized  steel  wire,  capable  of 
supporting  fifty  tons  of  weight. 

But,  after  all  the  care  described,  the  giant 
was  not  yet  well.  It  was  in  the  position  of  a 
human  patient  whose  diseased  parts  had  been 
operated  on  and  bandaged.  During  its 
convalescence  it  needed  watchful  care  and 
special  diet. 

The  "surgeons"  who  did  our  work  agree  to 
make  regular  inspection  of  trees  that  are  their 
patients,  to  be  certain  that  normal  progress  in 
recovery  takes  place  and  that  proper  food  is 
furnished.  I  would  have  been  just  as  much 
at  a  loss  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
after-care  as  I  had  been  to  determine  what 
ailed  them  or  what  methods  of  treatment  to 
adopt.  This  particular  tree  was  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  Civilized  city  trees  are 
generally  subject  to  this  condition.  Trees 
growing  in  forests,  in  a  state  of  nature,  stand 
in  comparatively  soft  soil  easily  permeated 
by  rain  which  makes  available  a  constant 
supply  of  food  and  drink  down  to  the  rootlets. 
Nourishment  is  steadily  renewed  from  above 
by  the  annual  deposits  of  leaves  which  are 
constantly  turning  to  rich  mold. 

But  the  soil  of  most  cultivated  lawns  is  hard 
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and  firm  and  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of 
turf.  It  is  difficult  for  air  and  moisture  to 
penetrate.  The  leaves  that  fall  in  autumn 
are  raked  up  and  bumed  each  year.  There 
is  practically  no  natural  replenishment  of  the 
soil.  Frequently  the  natural  level  of  the  soil 
has  been  altered — raised  so  as  to  smother  the 
roots  or  lowered  so  as  to  expose  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  old  black  oak,  this  condition  of 
slow  starvation  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
house  wall  cutting  off"  its  roots  on  one  side  and 
the  asphalt  of  a  street  blanketing  those  reach- 
ing out  on  another  side. 

Just  as  undernourishment  makes  a  human 
being  more  susceptible  to  disease  by  lowering 
his  resistance,  so  it  is  with  a  tree.  That  is 
why  forest  trees  are  less  subject  to  disease  than 
their  domesticated  brothers.  Then,  too,  the 
forest  birds,  which  destroy  ravaging  insects, 
are  almost  entirely  absent  from  our  suburban 
districts,  and  insects  attack  a  sickly  tree  in 
preference  to  a  healthy  one. 

So  our  black  oak  had  to  be  artificially  fed. 
Just  where  the  ends  of  the  roots  reached  all 
around  the  tree  a  myriad  of  crowbar  holes 
were  drilled,  about  a  foot  deep  and  a  foot  or  so 
apart.  When  I  asked  how  one  could  tell  how 
far  the  tips  of  the  roots  extended,  I  learned 
that  the  roots  of  a  tree  reach  out  as  far  as  the 
tips  of  its  branches  overhead. 

Into  these  crowbar  holes  was  deposited  a 
specially  prepared  tree  food,  supplying  nitro- 
gen, phosphorous,  and  potassium,  in  forms 
immediately  available  for  assimilation.  The 
other  elements  necessary  for  tree  growth  are 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  most  soils. 
One  feeding  a  year,  of  this  kind,  is  sufficient  for 
most  cases  of  tree  malnutrition. 

On  another  corner  of  our  lot  are  two  other 
beautiful  oaks.  The  leaves  of  one  were  so 
much  smaller  and  lighter  in  color  that  I  had 
supposed  they  were  two  different  species.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  both 
white  oaks  and  that  the  size  and  color  of  the 
leaves  of  one  was  due  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
malnutrition  that  threatened  death  in  the  near 
future.    This  condition  was  due  to  asphalt 
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roadways  covering  the  roots  on  two  sides. 

The  other  white  oak  presented  still  another 
and  very  common  problem.  It  is  a  great 
three-boiled  tree — "One  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw,"  the  tree- 
surgeon  declared. 

This  was  another  surprise.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  here  were  three  V-shaped  crotches 
at  the  very  base  of  the  tree  and  that  a  \  -shape 
crotch  is  usually  a  weak  point  in  a  tree.  Such 
trees  are  frequently  structurally  weak.  They 
tend  to  split  in  any  storm.  Thousands  are 
ruined  every  year  this  way.  The  trouble  often 
starts  with  a  tiny  crack.  Into  this  water 
enters  and  decay  begins.  That  had  already 
happened  in  our  three-boiled  oak,  though  the 
damage  was  as  yet  invisible  to  my  untrained 
eye. 

The  danger  of  further  splitting  was  averted 
bv  bolting  heavy  iron  stays  between  the  bolls 
about  a  dozen  feet  from  the  crotch.  Again, 
some  thirty  feet  farther  up  the  three  great 
trunks  were  connected  by  wire  cables.  Neither 
of  these  sets  of  stays  is  noticeable  from  the 
ground  and  they  mean  safety  for  the  tree. 
\\  hen  the  decayed  section  had  been  removed 
and  the  wound  disinfected  and  cemented  up, 
the  stately  tree  was  good  for  at  least  another 
century,  whereas  a  year  or  two  more  of 
ignorant  neglect  might  have  destroyed  it. 

Quite  a  different  and  extremely  interesting 
method  was  used  in  treating  the  cavity  of  a 
silver  maple.  Here  continuous  drainage  for 
the  flux  discharged  for  some  time  is  provided 
by  a  permanently  open  series  of  canals  that 
were  made  behind  the  cement  filling.  At  the 
base  of  these  connecting  grooves  a  drainage 
tube  of  pipe  is  inserted  and  this  protrudes 
several  inches  from  the  tree. 

From  my  own  trees  I  have  learned  that  each 
tree  patient  needs  individual  treatment  and  its 
own  special  kind  of  care.  Tree  surgery  is  no 
job  for  an  amateur  or  ill-trained  workman. 
Anyone  wishing  to  have  a  sick  tree  cured 
needs,  therefore,  to  beware  of  charlatan  healers 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  a  sick  relative  or 
friend. 


Showing  the  first 
steps  of  bracing  and 
cementing  the  lower 
cavity  of  the  old 
black  oak.  which 
had  been  hollowed 
o  u  t  a  n  d  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  carpenter 
ants 


The  V-shaped  crotch 
is  a  great— and  com- 
mon—tree  peril. 
Iron  braces  saved 
this  beautiful  three- 
bolled  oak  from  cer- 
tain destruction 
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MOTORING  DE  LUXE  ON  THE  APACHE  TRAIL 

By  HUGH  GORDON 


FAR  and  away  in  the  receding  distance 
was  spread  a  panorama  of  awe  and 
grandeur  that  the  eye  and  the  mind 
could  search'  grasp.  With  breathless  and 
speechless  wonder  we  gazed  upon  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  saucer-like  valleys  rimmed  all  about 
by  mountains  that  seemed  to  cleave  the  sky. 
Giant  rocks  sculptured  through  unnumbered 
centuries  took  on  the  forms  of  gigantic  ca- 
thedrals, minarets  and  towers.  We  felt  that 
if  we  should  listen  intently  we  might  hear  the 
sound  of  silvery  bells  from  those  airy  belfries 
so  far  away. 

This,  then  was  the  actual  realization  of 
those  enticing  dreams  in  which  we  had  in- 
dulged of  the  Apache  Trail — dreams  come 
true  in  magic  fullness! 

We  had  boarded  our  Pullman  at  New 
Orleans  after  a  peaceful  and  pleasant  voyage 
from  New  York  by  way  of  a  Southern  Pacific 
steamer,  and  had  been  whisked  across  the 
plains  over  the  Sunset  Route  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Bowie.  There,  the  night 
before,  while  we  slept,  our  coach  had  been 
transferred  to  the  branch  line,  and  we  awoke 
in  the  magic  mystery  of  desert  dawn,  at 
Globe,  Arizona.  The  velvet  blackness  of  the 
night  had  gone.  Only  one  or  two  clear-burn- 
ing stars  were  yet  visible,  and  the  East  was 
overcast  with  the  first  flaming  beacons  of  the 
coming  day.  We  took  our  appointed  places 
in  the  luxurious  twelve-passenger  motor  tour- 
ing coach  to  which  we  had  been  assigned,  and 
settled  back  comfortably  in  the  soft,  uphol- 
stered seats,  breathing  deeply  of  the  exhilarat- 
ing and  rarefied  air  that  tingled  in  our  lungs. 
Then  began  the  120-mile  drive  over  that  mar- 
velous highway  that  is  called  the  Apache  Trail. 

Up  and  ever  upward  we  climbed,  and  soon 
Globe  was  far  below  as  we  mounted  to  the 
top  of  Cemetery  Hill.  We  were  amazed  by 
the  multi-colored  rocks  on  every  side.  Their 
strange  shapes  caused  excited  exclamations  of 
wonder.  Many  familiar  creatures  and  ob- 
jects seemed  in  fancy  to  have  been  caricatured 
in  stone  by  some  elfin  sculptor.  Imagination 
might  run  riot  here  without  check  or  hin- 
drance. 

At  last  we  reached  the  last  rise  and  our  car 
paused  on  the  summit  of  the  Divide,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  vast  expanse  of  Gila 
Vallev  lay  below  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  was  Salt  River  Valley.  Far  and  far 
away  the  mountains  spread,  until  they  were 
lost  in  purple  haze,  and  the  carved  peaks  took 
on  the  aspect  of  Gargantuan  church  spires 
and  medieval  watch  towers. 

Two  thousand  feet  below  us,  sparkling  like 
a  silver  ribbon,  lay  Roosevelt  Lake,  toward 
which  we  were  soon  to  descend.    All  the  way, 


every  foot  of  the  road  was  crowded 
w  ith  scenes  of  weird  wonder  and  daz- 
zling beauty. 

Far  up  on  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff 
we  could  see  a  narrow  ledge  on  which 
was  perched  ancient  homes  of  the  van- 
ished Cliff  Dwellers.  How  could  they 
reach  these  fantastic  tenements?  How 
safe  they  must  have  been  from  their  en- 
emies! Those  of  us  who  could  spare  the 
time  planned  to  later  make  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  these  strange  homes  of 
an  extinct  people. 

This  indeed  was  the  Land  ofWonder ! 
Every  moment  revealed  new  scenes  of 
surpassing  magnificence,  every  turn  of 
the  smooth,  well-kept  highway  revealed 
a  new  panorama  of  delight.  Then  we 
descended  to  the  shore  of  Roosevelt 
Lake,  where  at  Apache  Lodge  we  paused 
in  our  trip  to  see  Roosevelt  Dam,  that 
marvel  of  modern  engineering,  greater 
than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  We  gazed 
straight  upward  to  the  top  of  that  apron 
of  masonry  284  feet  above  the  river  bed, 
and  measured  with  our  eyes  the  1,125 
feet  of  its  total  length,  and  tried  to  im- 
agine the  tremendous  power  of  the 
waters  stored  behind.  We  were  told  that  the 
escaping  waters  supply  energy  for  the  creation 
of  many  thousand  horsepower  of  electricity, 
and  make  arable  more  than  240,000  acres  of 
rich  soil.  The  crashing  of  the  tremendous 
sheet  of  water  as  it  thundered  over  the  spill- 
ways deafened  and  stunned  us  with  its  roar. 
At  Canyon  Lake  is  another  dam  to  restrain 
for  irrigation  the  waters  released  at  Roosevelt 
for  power. 

From  the  lake  side  we  began  to  climb  again, 
and  soon  entered  Fish  Creek  Canyon,  where 
the  stupendous  "Walls  of  Bronze"  towered 
full  2,000  feet  above  the  stream.  We  alighted 
at  Fish  Creek  Inn,  nestling  in  the  eerie  and 
subdued  shadows  of  the  canyon,  where  a  de- 
licious luncheon  was  served.  So  engrossed 
had  we  been  in  the  magic  of  the  spectacles  we 
had  seen  that  we  had  not  thought  of  hunger. 
But  the  bounteous  repast  spread  before  us 
excited  our  dormant  appetites,  and  to  this  we 
did  ample  and  satisfying  justice. 

Then  we  peered  with  awe  into  the  fear- 
some depths  of  Hell's  Canyon,  where  almost 
out  of  sight  below  us  the  waters  were  tor- 
tured into  white  and  bubbling  spray  as  they 
dashed  down  their  rocky  course.  So  far  away 
was  this  stream  that  we  could  not  hear  the 
voice  of  the  waters.  The  dark,  mysterious 
and  forbidding  depths  of  Diabolo  Canyon, 
sinister  and  gruesome,  seemed  to  draw  us  mag- 
netically toward  its  depths.    Then  we  saw  in 


Through  deep  and  eerie  canyons 

turn,  Niggerhead  Mountain,  Tortilla  Rock, 
and  the  Little  Alps,  and  then  came  Whirlpool 
Rock  where  troubled  waters  seemed  to  have 
been  turned  to  stone  to  perpetuate  their  whirl- 
ing agony. 

On  the  last  high  grade,  we  touched  the 
crest  and  coasted  down  the  long,  smooth 
slope,  around  many  a  winding  curve,  to  the 
fertile  fields  that  surround  Phoenix.  All  this 
land  a  few  brief  years  ago  wTas  desert,  over- 
grown with  sagebrush  and  cactus,  inhabited 
by  Gila  monsters,  and  jack  rabbits.  But  to- 
day, thanks  to  the  life-giving  waters  of  Roose- 
velt Lake,  it  is  rich  and  fertile  farmland. 

Boarding  our  Pullman  at  Phoenix  we  soon 
were  back  on  the  main  line  and  were  speed- 
ing on  our  way  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
the  Sunset  Route  through  Los  Angeles. 

The  satisfying  luxury  of  this  Southern  Pacific 
train;  the  amazing  scenery  through  which  we 
passed  in  the  comfort  of  the  spacious  observation 
car;  the  exhilaration  of  the  morning  shower  and 
the  comfort  of  a  shave  under  the  deft  hands  of  a 
skilled  barber;  the  satisfaction  of  experienced 
valet  service;  the  social  delight  of  half-hour  chats 
with  congenial  fellow-passengers  in  the  men's  club 
car — these  appealed  to  the  men  passengers  as  fully 
as  did  the  ladies'  lounge  and  shower  bath,  the 
ministrations  of  maid  and  hairdresser  and  mani- 
curist, to  the  women  of  the  party. 

If  you  contemplate  a  tour  of  the  West  or  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  you  will  do  well  to  include  the 
Apache  Trail  in  your  itinerary.  It  will  pay  you 
dividends  of  pleasant  memories  all  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

Through  Pullmans  are  also  operated  from  Chi- 
cago by  way  of  the  Golden  State  Route  over  the 
Rock  Island-Southern  Pacific  Lines  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  where  the  Sunset  Route  is  joined.  Through 
Pullman  service  Eastward  is  operated  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix,  and  through  tickets  in 
either  direction  are  honored  for  the  side  trip  over 
the  Apache  Trail  upon  the  payment  of  only  $10 
additional  per  person. 

Complete  information  regarding  the  Apache 
Trail  trip  will  be  sent  without  cost,  if  you  will 
ask  for  the  booklet,  "The  Apache  Trail,"  sending 
your  request  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  165 
Broadway,  New  York;  33  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago;  the  Pan  American  Building,  New 
Orleans;  the  Southern  Pacific  Building,  Houston, 
Texas;  the  Score  Building,  Tucson,  Arizona;  the 
Pacific  Electric  Building.  Los  Angeles,  or  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A  white 
swift  car 
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Wonderland 
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Taking  Proper  Care  of  Your  Floors 


By  Winnifred  Fales 

Photographs   by   Mattie   Edwards   Hewitt   and  Others 
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"^HE  modern  floor  has  ceased  to 
be  merely  an  unobtrusive  founda- 
tion on  which  to  arrange  furni- 
ture, and  is  fast  becoming  a  recog- 


nized factor  in  the  decorative  scheme. 
For  with  new  finishes  and  structural  ma- 
terials continually  being  brought  forward, 
floors  are  flinging  tradition  to  the  winds 
and  arraying  themselves  gaily  in  novel 
textures,  colors,  and  patterns,  all  of  which 
inevitably  creates  new  problems  of  up- 
keep. No  longer  is  it  sufficient  that  the 
floor  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 
There  must  be  a  gleam,  a  glow,  a  sort  of 
super-cleanliness  which  brings  out  to  the 
full  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  new  ma- 
terials and  designs.  If  systematically 
performed,  however,  the  task  of  keeping 
floors  always  at  their  best  is  not  laborious. 

The  choice  of  tools  is  important.  Tools 
of  inferior  quality,  or  poorly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view,  waste  time,  money, 
and  effort.  A  hair  broom  is  more  efficient 
than  the  ordinary  type  for  sweeping 
smooth-finished  bare  Moors,  as  its  greater 
width  covers  more  surface  at  each  stroke, 
and  it  also  gathers  much  of  the  finer  ma- 
terial which  the  straw  broom  misses.  For 
taking  up  the  sweepings,  choose  a  long- 
handled  brush  and  dustpan  to  eliminate 
stooping. 

The  chemically  treated  dry  mop  is  indis- 
pensable, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  it  for 
the  preliminary  sweeping  as  so  often  is 
done.    Its  special  office  is  not  to  replace 
the  broom,  but  to  follow  in  its  wake,  pick- 
ing up  the  finest  dust  with  its  soft  yarn 
loops,  and  holding  it  fast  until  shaken 
into  a  large  paper  bag  or  the  garbage 
receptacle.    If  mistakenly  employed  for 
sweeping  it  will  quickly  become  matted  with 
rolls  of  lint  and  coarse  particles  of  dirt  which 
cannot  readily  be  shaken  out,  and  will  need  far 
more  frequent  washing  than  when  restricted 
to  its  proper  function  of  a  duster. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  implements 
needed  for  the  daily  routine  care  of  any  type  of 
uncarpeted  floor.  For 
the  semi  -  occasional 
treatment,  or  renewal 
of  worn  finish,  the 
choice  of  tools  varies 
with  the  character  of 
the  floor.  Wood  sur- 
faces, when  finished 
with  varnish,  oil,  paint, 
or  lacquer,  as  well  as 
floors  of  rubber  or 
ceramic  tile  of  course 
need  washing  at  inter- 
vals, for  which  purpose 
a  mop  is  far  easier  on 
the  human  frame  as 
well  as  on  the  floor 
itself  than  is  the  old- 
fashioned  scrub  brush. 
If  the  noor  receives  reg- 
ular attention,  scrub- 
bing is  practically  never 
needed,  and  as  com- 
monly practised,  with 
strong  soap  and  abra- 
sive powder,  is  ruinous 
to  practically  any  type 
of  finish.  Moderately 
hot  water  plus  a  little 
flaked  or  powdered  soap 
— or,  for  painted  or  lac- 
quered floors,  oil  soap 
such  as  is  used  for  wash- 
ing automobiles — will 
remove  all  ordinary 


The  popular  marble  tile  effect  extends  in  these  days  even  to  linoleum. 
In  this  dining  room  a  flooring  of  this  material  contrasts  effectively 
with  the  wood  (loor  of  the  loyer  with  its  mahogany  and  maple  border 

dirt;  and  for  best  results  there  should  be  two 
pails,  one  containing  soapy  water  for  washing, 
and  the  other  clear  water  for  rinsing,  each  pail 
with  a  wringer  attachment  unless  the  mop  is 
of  the  self-wringer  type. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  even  of 
washing  a  floor,  and  the  correct  method  may 


After  all,  there  is  no  more  effective  background  for  choice  furnishings  than  a  perfectly  kept  floor  of  fine-grained  oak 


be  summed  up  in  one  brief  sentence:  use  J 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  water,  and 
rinse  well.  Deluging  the  surface  is  likely 
to  injure  the  floor  or  its  finish,  and  is 
most  decidedly  a  waste  of  time  as  the 
superfluous  liquid  must  all  be  mopped  up 
again.  If  a  first  quality  spar  varnish  has 
been  used,  it  will  of  course  emerge  shining 
and  unimpaired  though  the  flood  gates 
of  heaven  were  loosed  upon  it;  but  ordi- 
nary varnish  is  less  resistant,  and  waxed 
surfaces  are  apt  to  acquire  unsightly 
streaks  and  spots,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  wax  will  be 
softened  and  washed  away  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  rule,  then,  is:  wring  the  mop 
fairly  dry  out  of  the  soapy  water  and 
wash  as  large  an  area  as  can  conveniently 
be  reached  from  one  spot.  Wring  the 
mop  into  pail  one  to  remove  the  soap  (a 
second  mop  is  a  convenience  but  not  a 
necessity),  then  dip  in  the  pail  of  clear 
water  and  rinse  the  cleansed  surface  be- 
fore moving  to  a  fresh  area.  When 
finished,  churn  the  mop  up  and  down  in 
hot  soapy  water  plus  a  little  washing 
soda,  until  clean,  rinse,  wring  out,  and 
put  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Too  often  a 
streaky  floor  is  caused  by  washing  with 
a  dirty  mop. 

Varnish  contains  oily  substances  which 
help   to  preserve  its  elasticity.  These 
gradually  dry  out  and  are  probably  in 
some  degree  acted  upon  by  the  soap  used 
in  washing,  leaving  the  varnish  dry  and 
brittle.    To  counteract  this  tendency  the 
occasional  use  of  an  oil  mop  is  recom- 
mended for  varnished  floors.    This  should 
be  applied  only  after  the  floor  has  been 
swept  and  dusted.    In  households  where 
an  oil  mop  is  regularly  used,  the  complaint  is 
sometimes  heard  that  the  floors  look  streaked 
and  grimy.    This  condition  is  due  to  one  of  two 
causes:  either  the  oil  mop  has  been  allowed  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  dry  mop,  thereby 
becoming  filled  with  dust  which  is  saturated 
w  ith  oil  and  dragged  over  the  floor  again  at  the 
next  application,  or  an 
excessive  amount  of  oil 
has  been  applied.  In 
the  latter  case  a  film  of 
oil  is  left  upon  the  floor 
surface  which  not  only 
is  tracked  over  rugs, 
but  which  catches  and 
retains  the  flying  par- 
ticles of  dust  and  by  a 
process  of  slow  oxidiza- 
tion forms  an  unsightly 
blackish  encrustation 
that  does  not  yield  to 
ordinary  mopping  and 
sweeping.    When  this 
has    already  occurred 
the  scrub-brush  is  the 
only  recourse,  and  in 
severe   cases   of  long 
standing  the  floor  even 
may  have  to  be  scraped 
and  refinished,  but  such 
conditions  are  entirely 
preventable  if  the  mop 
is  kept  clean  and  only 
sparingly  moistened 
with  oil. 

As  a  general  thing,  re- 
oiling  the  mop  only  will 
be  necessary  after  it 
has  been  washed,  as 
the  floor  never  should 
receive  enough  oil  to 
make  it  feel  greasy  to 
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Although  this  tapestry  is  shown  here  above  a  mantel,  it  is  equally  effective  when  used  over  a  console,  so/a  or  doorway 

AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VERDURE  TAPESTRY 

Reproducing  Faithfully  the  Mellow  Coloring  and 
Antique  Weave  oj  the  Louis  XV  Original 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  room 
to  treat  successfully  is  the  panel  above 
the  fireplace. 

The  interior  decorator  frequently  solves 
this  problem  by  using  a  tapestry  panel  suit- 
able in  size,  texture  and  design  for  such  a  space. 

We  discovered  not  long  ago  in  France  a 
lovely  verdure  tapestry  woven  back  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  by  one  of  Louis  XV's 
most  highly  skilled  artisans,  in  a  design  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  this  decorative  use. 

We  also  found  there  craftsmen  who  could 
reproduce  on  their  handlooms  each  smallest 
detail  of  the  original.  With  their  extraordi- 
nary, painstaking  skill,  these  French  weavers 
have  exceeded  anything  we  had  even  hoped  for. 
Faithfully  they  have  reproduced  the  antique 


weave,  faithfully  recreated  the  character- 
istic verdure  leaves  and  flowers  and  floral 
border — even  the  little  pagoda  lending  the 
Chinese  note  that  was  the  result  of  Louis 
XV's  embassy  to  the  Orient. 

They  have,  in  an  adroit  manner,  known 
only  to  themselves,  managed  to  simulate  its 
antique  and  mellow  appearance,  matching 
exactly  the  soft  browns,  tans  and  dull  greens 
in  which  the  design  is  developed. 

i       1  1 

ASK  your  decorator,  upholsterer  or  the 
decorating  service  of  your  department 
store  to  show  you  this  Schumacher  tapestry. 
It  may  also  be  successfully  used  over  a  door- 
way and  in  other  wall  spaces  of  suitable  size. 
For  your  other  furnishing  problems,  ask 


also  to  see  the  lovely  range  of  Schumacher 
damasks,  bi  ocades,  brocatelles,  velvets,  toiles 
de  Jouy,  prints,  chintzes  and  taffetas,  in  de- 
signs and  colorings  for  every  type  of  interior. 

"Your  Home  and 

the  Interior  Decorator** 

FABRICS  such  as  these  can  give  your  home  real  dis- 
tinction if  rightly  used.  How  you  can,  without  ad- 
ditional expense,  have  the  professional  services  of  an 
interior  decorator  for  your  furnishing  problems,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  booklet  we  have  prepared, "  Your  Home 
and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

Attractively  and  richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  request.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-i,  60  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Uphol- 
stery Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 
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the  touch.  The  directions  of  some  manufac- 
turers to  the  contrary,  oil  never  should  be  applied 
directly  to  the  mop.  "  Instead,  pour  a  tablespoon- 
ful  into  the  box  in  which  the  mop-head  originally 
was  packed.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  tip  and  turn 
the  box  slowly  in  all  directions  until 
the  oil  is  evenly  distributed  over  the 
sides  and  bottom.  Then  put  the 
mop-head  in  the  box  and  let  it  stand 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  by  which 
time  it  -will  have  absorbed  the  oil 
evenly  without  any  one  portion  being 
saturated. 

W  ax  unquestionably  is  the  most 
widely  employed  finish  for  modern 
floors,  not  only  of  wood,  but  also 
of  brick,  mat  finished  tile,  cork  rile, 
linoleum,  and  plastic  types  including 
even  porch  floors  of  cement.  Marble, 
glazed  tile,  and  rubber  tile  floors  of 
course  require  no  additional  finish. 
Wax  is  successfully  applied  over 
shellac,  varnish,  paint,  and  lacquer 
to  save  wear  and  tear,  since  none  of 
these  can  be  patched  with  complete 
success  when  once  worn  through  along 
the  lanes  of  traffic,  but  is  equally  satis- 
factory when  used  on  the  bare  wood. 

The  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
w  axed  finishes  is  easily  understood. 
The  soft,  mellow  luster  imparted  by 
\\:i\  brings  out  the  full  beauty  of 
LT.iin  and  color  in  stained  wood  floors 
and  adds  a  velvety  richness  to  those 
in  other  finishes  or  materials.  It  is 
inexpensive,  easy  to  apply,  and  ex- 
ceptionally easy  to  care  for.  When 
waxed  floors  are  sticky  and  grimy, 
or  dangerously  slippery,  the  invari- 
able cause  is  too  much  wax  and  in- 
sufficient polish.  In  the  old  days 
when  both  application  and  polishing 
had  to  be  performed  laboriously  by 
hand,  there  was  some  excuse  tor 
unsatisfactory  results,  but  with  the 
new  and  improved  apparatus  now- 
adays available,  the  upkeep  of  waxed 
floors  is  an  A-B-C  affair. 


There  are  two  types  of  implements:  those 
which  are  propelled  by  hand,  and  those  operated 
by  electricity-  Hand  tools  present  minor  varia- 
tions but  in  the  main  are  substantially  alike. 
A  sheep's  wool  pad  attached  to  a  long  handle 


Particularly  well  adapted  to  rooms  in  the  Latin  feeling  is  the  handcraft  tile 
linoleum  in  variegated  colors  with  decorative  inserts  irregularly  spaced 


forms  the  applicator,  and  after  the  wax  has 
been  spread  on  the  floor  as  thinly  and  evenly 
as  possible,  it  is  polished  by  means  of  a  similarly 
long-handled,  weighted  brush.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest and  least  costly  form.  Next  comes  the 
small  electric  machine  which  re- 
places the  hand  polisher  and  not 
only  does  the  work  in  far  less  time, 
but  produces  a  harder  finish;  and, 
finally,  there  is  a  marvel  of  ingenu- 
ity which  washes  the  floor,  applies 
the  wax,  and  brushes  it  to  a  superb 
polish  all  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 

When  a  floor  is  waxed  for  the  first 
time,  paste  wax  is  generally  preferred 
as  having  more  body.  Two  ex- 
tremely thin  coats,  separately  pol- 
ished, are  preferable  to  one  heavier 
coat.  On  wood  floors,  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  applying  a  coat 
of  shellac  to  seal  the  pores  before 
waxing  is  no  longer  considered  the 
best  practice.  Shellac  is  brittle, 
showing  white  under  a  blow,  and 
aside  from  this  objection  to  its  use, 
there  is  held  to  be  an  advantage  in 
letting  the  first  coat  of  wax  gain  an 
anchorage  in  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
thus  making  the  finish  practically 
one  with  the  floor  itself. 

This  is  also  the  accepted  modern 
practice  in  the  finishing  of  linoleum, 
which  within  the  last  decade  has 
come  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a  venge- 
ance and  established  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  smartest  floorings  for  any 
room  in  the  house.  Most  of  the 
better  grades  of  linoleum  are  finished 
nowadays  before  leaving  the  factory 
by  having  wax  forced  deep  into  their 
pores,  thus  effectually  preventing 
dust  and  grime  from  entering.  When 
not  so  treated  the  waxing  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fabric  is  laid,  the  correct  method 
being  as  follows: 

Wash  approximately  one  square 
yard  of  surface  with  hot  water,  wipe  as 


Dodge- 
Brothers 
Suburban 


Dodge  Brothers 
Suburban,  with  body 
by  Cantrell,  possesses  a  number  of  exclu' 
sive,  patented  features  which  not  only 
add   to   its   comfort   and  convenience, 


but  also  contribute  to  its  unusually 
smart  appearance.  Built  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship,  the  Suburban 
is  an  ideal  car  for  hard  usage  under  all 
conditions. 


For  detailed  information  see  any  Dodge  Brothers  dealer,  or  write  us  for  our  folder  "C" 

J  T  CANTRELL  &  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Suburban  Bodies 

HUNTINGTON.  NY. 
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FREE 

This 
25c  Book 
on 

Floors 


/T)EAUTIFUL,  well-kept  floors  are  essential  to  a  pleas- 
jl)  ing  interior.  NOW  you  can  have  them  easily, 
quickly,  inexpensively — with  the  Johnson  Wax  treat- 
ment. It  cleans,  beautifies  and  polishes — all  in  one 
simple  operation.  Takes  only  a  few  minutes — there  is 
no  stooping  or  kneeling.  It  doesn't  even  soil  your 
hands.  And  it  makes  no  difference  how  floors  are  fin' 
ished  —  whether  with  varnish,  shellac,  wax  or  paint. 


Johnson's  Liquid  Wax 


This  Johnson's  Wax  treatment 
finable  charm  of  immaculacy.  It 
convenient  refinishing.  Like 
magic  the  Electric  Polisher 
brings  up  a  glowing,  gleam- 
ing, deep-burnished  lustre. 
For  $2.00  a  day  you  can  rent 
a   Johnson's    Wax  Electric 
Floor   Polisher  from  your 
neighborhood  store  or  from 
your  painter.    With  it  you 
can  wax-polish   ALL  your 
floors  in  the  time  it  formerly 
took  to  do  a  single  room. 

Telephone  NOW  and  make  an 
appointment  to  rent  a  Johnson's 
Wax  Electric  Floor  Polisher  for 
a  day.  Or  buy  one  outright  for 
your  own  exclusive  use.  The 
investment  is  small  for  so  great 
a  convenience.  Ask  your  local 
merchant  for  a  free  demonstra- 
tion.   Or  write  us. 


gives  rooms  that  inde- 
eliminates  costly  and  in' 


I     S.  C.  JOHNSON  8i  SON,  Dept.  C.L.-l,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
"The  Floor  Finishing  Authorities" 

J  Please  send  me  Free  and  Postpaid  your  new  25c  Book  which  tells  just  how  to  treat  I 

I  new  and  old  floors  of  all  kinds — soft  and  hard  wood,  linoleum,  rubber,  marble 

|  or  tile. 

I     Name   I 

G^j  Address   

I     City  Suite  _  I 

N*— ,  ,  ,  J 


The  new  vogue  of  decorative  floors  is  happily  expressed  in  this 
floor  of  painted  and  marbleized  wood  and  matching  baseboard 


dry  as  possible,  and  wax  immediately  while  the  linoleum  is  warm  enough  to 
soften  it  so  that  it  can  be  rubbed  into  the  pores.  Continue  until  the  entire 
floor  has  been  waxed,  let  it  stand  twenty  minutes,  and  polish.  A  second 
very  thin  coat  may  be  applied  as  a  surface  dressing  if  the  first  coat  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  absorbed,  but  take  care  that  not  enough  is  used  to 
make  the  floor  slippery,  especially  in  the  service  portion.  The  subsequent 
upkeep  will  be  the  same  as  for  waxed  floors  of  any  other  material  and  con- 
sists merely  of  a  daily  sweeping  and  dusting  with  an  occasional  light 
application  of  liquid  wax  wherever  worn  places  appear.  Properly  waxed 
floors  need  washing  only  at  long  intervals,  often  of  several  months.  The 
mop  should  be  only  moderately  wet,  and  as  soon  as  the  floor  is  dry  it 
should  receive  a  light  application  of  liquid  wax  to  dissipate  any  water 
streaks. 

A  discussion  of  floor  care  would  not  be  complete  without  a  consideration 
of  oiled  floors,  which  are  seen  occasionally  in  kitchens,  pantries,  and  back 
halls,  and  more  often  on  porches  and  in  outbuildings  and  summer  camps. 
The  fact  that  many  such  floors  are  dingy  and  grimy  and  grow  dingier  and 
grimier  month  by  month  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  method  but  on  the 
kind  of  oil  employed. 

Either  through  ignorance  of  the  proper  type,  or  the  dishonesty  of  those 
who  do  the  work,  a  cheap  so-called  floor  oil  with  little  body  is  often  used. 
This  is  absorbed  by  the  wood  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water,  leaving  the  sur- 
face pores  wide  open  to  dust  and  dirt  which  are  ground  into  them  day  by 
day  and,  being  saturated  with  repeated  applications  of  oil — made  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  improve  the  floor's  appearance — gradually  become  oxidized 
into  a  sticky,  muddy  mass.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  the  floor  thoroughly 
scraped  and  if  the  discoloration  has  gone  too  deep  to  be  entirely  removed, 
to  stain  it  with  a  good  oil  stain  or  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  which 
gives  a  purple  hue  at  first,  but  soon  changes  to  a  rich,  dark  brown.  Then 
it  may  be  waxed  or  varnished;  or  instead  of  staining,  it  may  be  treated  with 
boiled  linseed  oil  containing  a  little  turpentine  and  dryer,  applied  liberally 
with  a  brush  and  well  rubbed  in  with  a  wad  of  burlap.  This  mixture 
hardens,  sealing  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  eventually  weathers  to  a  clear 
brown  color,  not  muddy  or  blotchy-  Its  subsequent  care  is  precisely  the 
same  as  for  varnish. 

When  properly  finished  at  the  start,  any  type  of  floor  is  easily  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  will  reward  proper  attention  by  growing  old  gracefully 
■  and  becoming  ever  richer  and  mellower  with  the  years. 
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Objects  of  Art  -  Tapestries 
Antique  and  Modern 
Furniture 


From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


Interior  ^Decorations 


Paris 
FRANCE 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 


tMOTOR  "BOAT  £HOIV 
RAND  6ENTRAL  "PALACE 
J  ANUA  R  Y  21,       2  7  


The  phenomenal  growth  in  the  popularity 
of  the  motor  boat  as  an  adjunct  of  business 
as  well  as  for  pleasuring  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  refinement  and  beauty  of  design 
and  detail  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand — - 
as  will  be  abundantly  evidenced  at  the  coming 
January  Motor  Boat  Show.  Among  the  recent 


'Photographs  by  <J)fCorris  T^osenfeld 

outstanding  cruisers  to  take  the  water  is  Mr. 
IV.  C.  Langleys  Elida,  pictured  below,  with 
views  of  forward  deck,  dining  room,  engine 
room,  and  cabin.  Note  particularly  the  at- 
tractive Early  American  dining  room  treat- 
ment— a  radical  departure  jrom  yacht  prac- 
tice.   Elida  is  8i  jeet  long  with  14-foot  beam 


and  is  powered  with  two  Sterling  Viking  en- 
gines totaling  600  h.p.  and  giving  a  22-mile 
speed.  She  was  designed  for  Mr.  Langley  by 
Luders  and  is  what  might  be  called  a  week- 
end day  boat,  being  capable  of  accommodating 
four  or  five  people  Jor  week-end  trips  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  for  daytime  sailing. 
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Chicago 

is  adding  to  its  park  system  a  memo- 
rial fountain  with  73  jets  of  water, 
reaching  a  height  of  90  feet  and 
rivaling  in  beauty  the  fountains  of 
Versailles.  It  will  be  magnificently 
illuminated,  of  course — and  all 
power  furnished  by  this  company. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company 

The  Central  Station  Serving  Chicago 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company  has  paid  148  consecu- 
tive dividends  to  its  stockholders.  Send  for  the  year  hook. 
This  stock  listed  on  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 


F 


COMPLETE 

SANITATION 

of 

HOMES,  ESTATES,  INSTITUTIONS,  CAMPS,  CLUBS,  ETC. 

The  equipment  for  complete  sanitation 
eliminates  all  further  questions  of  Water 
Supply  and  its  Purification,  Drainage  and 
Irrigation,  and  Sewage,  Garbage  and  Kef' 
use  disposal.  Particular  problems  of  San' 
itation  receive  careful  study  and  attention. 

J<[ow  is  the  time  to  decide  upon  new  wor\ 
or  improvements  for  completion  next  spring. 


THE  SANITATION  CORPORATION 


165  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


How  far  from  the 
Fire  Department  f 


\ 

•I  f 


.  .  and  which  hind  of  protection 
does  your  risk  require  ? 


Extra-hazardous  fires  of  oil 
— grease — gasoline  —  can  be 
surely  controlled  only  by 
"smothering."  The  clinging 
Firefoam  from  Foamite 
equipment  does  this  most 
effectively. 


Electrical  fires — and  fires 
in  motor  cars,  small  motor 
boats,  etc.  — require  stifling 
under  carbon-tetrachloride 
gas,  as  with  the  Foam  ite-Cht Ids 
Fire-Gun. 


Ordinary  fires  can  often  be 
put  out  with  water  or  liquid 
chemicals  from  such  a  stand- 
ard appliance  as  the  Childs 
Soda-Acid  Extinguisher. 


"I  certainly  thought  I  was  protected," 
said  the  owner  of  a  country  home  that 
fire  had  completely  devastated.  "Not 
only  protected  with  water,  but  with 
'extinguishers'  I  supposed  would  work 
on  any  kind  of  fire. 

"We  handled  a  small  blaze  last  Spring 
— finally  put  it  out  all  right.  But  this 
fire — well,  we  might  as  well  have  had 
no  protection  at  all! 

"It  isn't  the  rebuilding  that  matters 
so  much.  I'm  insured.  But  how  can  I 
replace  the  pictures  and  books  and  fur- 
niture I've  been  collecting  for  thirty 
years!" 

SUCH  needless  losses  continually 
prove  that  fires  are  not  all  alike — 
nor  are  extinguishing  methods.  Unfad- 
ing safeguards  are  available  for  every 
type  of  fire  risk  —  but  they  must  be 
correctly  adapted. 

Foamite-Childs  fire  protection  engi- 
neers can  prescribe  and  supply  the  cor- 
rect protection  for  your  particular 
hazards.  Their  advice  is  unprejudiced, 
for  the  company  behind  them  makes 
every  type  of  fire  protection  appliance. 

The  detailed  information  in  our  il- 
lustrated booklet,  "Correct  Protection 
Against  Fire,"  will  show  whether  or  not 
you  arenow  taking  unnecessary  chances. 
Write  for  a  free  copy. 

FOAMITE-CHILDS  CORPORATION 

Fire  Protection  Engineers  and 

Manufacturers 
78  Turner  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Engineering  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 
Foamite-Childs  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Foamite-Childs  Protection 

A  Complete  Engineering  Service 

Against  Fire 


Copyright,  Foamite-Childs  Corp.,  1927 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  ot  estab- 
lishments where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 

T  N  THE  lovely  things  for  Southern  wear  pictured  on  this  page  and 
the  next  may  be  traced  the  outstanding  features  in  resort  clothes, 
A  as  shown  in  both  New  York  and  Paris.    For  there  are  certain 
things  that  may  be  picked  out  readily  as  predominating  in  all 
the  latest  groups  of  models  for  sunnier  climates. 

The  two  materials  which  come  to  the  fore  are  crepes  and  light  weight 
woolen  fabrics.  Flat  crepe  is  used  in  quantities  for  sports  frocks,  and 
georgette  is  seen  a  good  deal  for  afternoon.  Then  there  are  ever  so 
many  variations  of  the  thinner  woolen  fabrics.  A  wool  frisca  in  both 
plain  and  openwork  patterns  is  very  smart,  lovely  lightweight  cash- 
mere weaves  are  seen,  and  of  course  crepella  and  wool  jersey.  An 
effective  two-piece  dress  of  angora  jersey — an  imported  handmade 
model— is  shown  at  the  upper  left,  worn  with  a  short  velveteen  jacket. 
The  blouse  uses  groups  of  pin  tucks  crossing  each  other  at  the  front 
and  extending  up  under  the  arms.  This  ^ 
dress  comes  in  banana  color,  pale  pink, 
aquamarine,  all  the  new  pastel  tints.  The 
jacket  may  be  had  in  numerous  colors, 
too,  such  as  orange,  bright  blue,  and  deep 
pinks,  and  is  usually  worn  to  give  deeper 
color  contrast. 

I  mention  this  costume  in  detail  as  the 
separate  jacket,  the  extensive  use  of  fine 
tucks,  and  the  lightweight  woolen  dress  are 
all  points  to  be  remembered  in  planning  a 
Southern  wardrobe. 

Then  there's  the  sweater  blouse  with 
pleated  skirt,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
type  of  sports  outfit,  especially  for  the 
younger  element,  can  be  understood  from 

the  two  examples  shown  here.  On  the  upper  figure  a  light  beige 
pleated  skirt  is  topped  by  an  angora  jersey  blouse  blocked  in  deep 
and  light  beige,  and  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  is  knotted  at  the  back. 
This  blouse,  like  so  many  of  the  models  for  sports,  is  worn  with  a 
soft  leather  belt.  Below  at  the  left  is  shown  a  pleated  skirt  of  im- 
ported flowered  crepe  de  chine  in  gay  colors  which  may  be  worn  with 
various  sweaters  to  match  the  different  colors  in  the  print. 

Of  course  the  question  of  a  coat  to  top  the  sports  costume  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  from  the  coats  I've  seen  so  far,  I  should  say  that 
general  favor  is  very  likely  to  go  to  the  all-white  model,  for  there  are 
some  stunning  white  coats  made  on  most  becoming  lines.    The  one 


Angoia  jersey 
blouse  in  two 
tones  of  beige 
with  beige 
pleated  skirt 
and  knotted 
kerchief,  from 
Bergdorf  Good- 
man 
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Imported  angora  jersey  dress  with 
velveteen  jacket,  from  Lord  &  Taylor 


shown  here  is  a  copy  of  a  Paquin  model  in  woolen 
cloth,  with  a  full  length  tuxedo  collar  of  white  fur. 
The  rounded  yoke  which  dips  down  on  to  the  sleeves 
is  worth  remembering,  for  many  of  the  better  coats 
have  smartly  turned  yokes  of  one  kind  or  another, 
some  pointed  and  some  more  intricately  cut.  Coarse 
weaves  in  white  woolen  fabrics  are  also  good,  just 
as  they  are  in  the  deeper  toned  sports  coats  for 
winter.  Then  there  are  any  number  of  attractive 
pastel  coats,  some  all  in  the  one  tint,  and  others 
made  gay  with  contrasting  embroidery  and  applique. 


Gaily  flowered  crepe  de  chine  skirt  with  sweater 
to  match  one  of  the  flowers,  from  Lord  &  Taylor 


Bouffant  frock  in  white  gros  de  londres  with  two  shades 
of  green,  from  Kurzman.  Posed  by  Miss  Betty  Complon 
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Copy  of  a  Paquin  coal  in  white  woolen 
cloth  with  white  fur,  from  Lord  &  Taylor 
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Distinctive  expres- 
sion in  style  together 
with  quality  and 
workmanship  char- 
acterize our  clothes 
for  men  s  Evening 
dress. 


I  607-609  FIFTH  AVENUE 

I  Southeast  Corner  4Qth  Street 

J  NEW  YORK  CITY 

illlllllllllllllllllllll  IIIINIIINII  Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllg 


iERCjDORF 
iOODMAN 

616  RFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


A  silk  and  wool  jersey  sport  dress 
for  day  wear  in  lovely  pastel  shades. 
Imported  by  Bergdorf- Goodman. 
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A  Philippe  et  Gaston  model  of  while  beaded  chiffon  with  white 
ostrich,  imported  by  Kurzman.    Posed  by  Miss  Betty  Compton 

One  yellow  coat,  for  instance,  is  trimmed  with  patches  of  blue  woolen  embroid- 
ered in  yellow  thread.  Black  and  white  woolen  coats  are  also  shown.  What- 
ever the  color,  the  general  trend  is  for  straight  slim  lines. 

The  sports  frock,  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  of  silk  jersey  with  its 
skirt  finely  box-pleated,  and  this  may  be  had  in  various  pastel  tints.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  pleated  skirt  for  sports,  it  seems,  and  there  are  many 
smart  ways  of  employing  pleats  to  give  variety.  Knife  pleats  set  on  yokes  are 
very  good,  and  also  pleats  stitched  down  over  the  hips,  which  gives  the  same 
effect.  One  or  two  recent  imports  have  skirts  pleated  all  around,  but  with  the 
back  pleats  stitched  down  all  the  way.  Afternoon  dresses  of  sheer  crepe  often 
use  finely  pleated  tiers  to  give  a  ruffly  effect. 

I  am  showing  two  evening  types  in  this  collection.  One  is  the  bouffant  gown 
which  promises  to  be  as  smart  for  resort  wear  as  for  evenings  in  town.  This 
typical  debutante  model  is  of  white  gros  de  londres  with  its  full  skirt  cut  in 
shallow  scallops,  the  lower  part  being  done  in  two  tones  of  green.  A  gray  vel- 
vet ribbon  which  outlines  the  neck  ends  in  streamers  at  the  back.  The  other 
evening  gown  is  a  slim  affair  of  white  beaded  chiffon  and  white  ostrich  feathers 
— for  both  feathers  and  beads  are  favorites  for  evening. 


Silk  jersey  sports  dress  of  pastel  tint,  jrom  Bergdorj  Goodman 
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en  a  §poon  was  a  fork  and  a  toothpick,  too 


IT  IS  the  year  1607  and  we  are  invited  out  to  dine. 
And  so,  we  don  our  finest  silken  doublets,  buckle 
on  our  swords  and  proceed  to  go.  But,  hold!  We've 
forgotten  something!  We've  forgotten  our  combina- 
tion spoon,  with  its  folding  fork  and  its  great  tooth- 
pick hidden  in  the  handle. 

The  matter  of  eating  utensils  in  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century  was  a  guest's  obligation,  not  a  hosVs. 
And  so  the  very  practical  old  Hollanders  devised  a 
combination  spoon,  fork  and  tooth-pick  that  folded 
into  a  single  compact,  unit  that  was  carried 
in  the  pocket  and  could  be  used  for  any 
of  three  purposes. 

The  three  tines  of  the  fork  fitted  into 
as  many  loops  in  the  bowl  of  the  spoon. 


Complete  services  of  '{teed 
&  Bartotrware  are avail- 
able 111  both  sol  1,1 'sitrerand 

heavy  durable  silver plate 


The  operating  end  of  the  tooth-pick  fitted  into  the 
handle. 

And  thus,  with  the  knife  that  hung  in  the  scabbard 
at  his  side,  your  Seventeenth  Century  gueSt  had  a 
complete  equipment  for  the  then  important  and  ex- 
tremely noisy  business  of  eating. 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  early  examples  of  table 
ware,  are  the  fine  expressions  of  the  silversmiths'  art 
that  are  produced  by  the  century-old  Reed  &  Barton 
organization  at  Taunton.  Ask  your  jeweler  to  show 
you  Reed  &  Barton  ware  in  solid  silver 
or  heavy  durable  silver  plate.  Send  for  in- 
teresting and  instructive  booklet  outlining 
the  history  of  tableware.    It  will  be  sent 


free  of  charge. 


oitsSkrh 
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REED  &  BARTON,  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


WAKEFIELD 
TEA  SPOON 
(Aftual  Size) 


©1927 


TAUNTON   ,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED  OVER,  100  YEARS 

SOLID'  SILVERWARE  -  PLATED  SILVERWARE 


urn  mi  11  ii  iminnn 


An  eighteenth  century  Kurdestan  rug  with  design  as  sharp  as  the  facets  of  a  jewel  and  colors  that  glow  like  Aladdin's  cave 


"WHAT  COVERS  THE  FLOOR 

By  LEE  McCANN 

Photographs  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Kent-Costikyan,  Coslikyan  &  Co.,  and  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


IN  OUT  of  the  way  comers  and  byways,  in  fields  and  country  lanes  where 
gypsies  still  foregather  to  ply  their  mystic  arts  of  fortune-telling,  the  tra- 
ditional silver  coin  with  which  the  palm  of  the  seeress  must  be  crossed  will 
sometimes  inspire  her  to  cut  the  cards  according  to  an  ancient  method  in 
packets  of  seven.    Each  packet  is  differently  termed  and  the  first  and  most 
important  is  designated  as  "what  covers  the  floor."    This  symbolizes,  according 
to  the  cards,  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  consultant's  material  surroundings. 

The  phrase  is  no  doubt  a  picturesque  survival  and  memory  of  the  gypsies' 
tribal  sojourns  in  India  and  Persia  during  remote  centuries  when  carpets  were 
household  furniture  and  not  only  covered  the  floor,  but  were  roof  and  tent  and 
bed  as  well  to  the  wandering  de«ert  weavers  who  needed  to  have  their  house- 
hold goods  in  a  form  that  was  easily  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  warmth  and  comfort  on  the  cold  upland  plains  of  Asia. 

The  worldly  resources  of  these  no- 
mads could  have  had  no  better  sum- 
ming up  than  "what  covers  the  floor." 
Their  carpets  were  woven  from  the  wool 
of  their  flocks,  and  into  their  weaving 
they  put  the  industry  of  their  day,  the 
beauty  of  their  dreams,  and  the  sym- 
bols of  their  faith.  In  some  parts  a 
rug  was  cut  up  at  the  division  of  an 
estate  and  parceled  out  like  currency. 
Even  the  gods  when  they  traveled  used 
a  magic  carpet. 

Floor  coverings  are  to-day  the  basic 
decorative  consideration  in  our  homes. 
They  have  never  been  so  indispensable 
to  comfort  in  the  Western  world  as  in 
the  Orient,  but  they  are  definitely 
essential  to  our  standards  of  beauty 
and  luxury.  From  the  ground  up  con- 
tinues to  be  the  soundest  principle  in 
decoration,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
harmonies  are  effected  when  rugs  are 
considered  in  advance  of  other  fur- 
nishings. 

An  art  such  as  rug  making,  that  has 
kept  unbroken  its  threads  of  tradition, 
spreads  out  fanwise  in  its  quantities 
and  qualities,  from  the  original  master- 
pieces, few  and  priceless,  to  a  con- 
stantly widening  selection  of  semi- 
antiques,  modern  reproductions,  and 
adaptations  of  old  carpets,  so  that 
one's  choice  is  a  matter  of  knowledge 
and  purse. 

If  you  can  afford  to  adorn  your  wall 
or  to  tread  softly  on  the  inevitably 
thinning  pile  and  subtly  fading  hues  of 
a  princely  Ispahan  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  history  lies  at  your  feet 
and  art  before  your  eyes.  Not  a 
great  many  people  have  the  con- 
noisseurship  to  judge  such  rugs,  and 


The  adaptability  of  Chinese  rugs  to  rooms  with  furnishings  of  restrained  type  is  well  illus- 
trated here.    The  rug  is  a  superb  copy  of  an  antique  Chinese  carpet  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
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fewer  still  have  the  price  to  indulge  in  their  collection.  But  for  those  who 
can,  the  past  has  left  very  few  in  number  yet  sufficient  still  to  maintain  a  lim- 
ited market. 

For  all  those  who  are  satisfied  to  enjoy  rich  color  and  patterns  reproduced  from 
the  classics  of  rug  making,  and  who  delight  in  the  luxurious  pile  and  in  the 
durable  weaves  of  the  best  modem  Oriental  rugs,  there  is  a  plentiful  variety 
for  choice.  In  many  instances  the  dyes  are  more  constant  than  in  the  older 
ones,  and  the  rugs  are  better  made. 

The  actual  process  of  rug  weaving  by  hand  has  changed  but  little  since  ancient 
times.  The  conditions,  however,  which  inspired  the  glorious  carpets  of  the  old 
order  have  passed  away,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  perforce  modem  organization 
speeding  up  and  controlling  an  output  that  keeps  pace  with  the  needs  of  our 
hurried  days,  which  like  Job's  "are  swifter  than  the  weaver's  shuttle." 

Modem  enterprise  combs  the  East 
for  old  rugs  and  stimulates  the  in- 
heritors of  the  ancient  craft  to  per- 
petuate the  art  of  their  ancestors. 
Were  it  not  so,  we  should  not  have 
the  fine  modern  Persian,  Turkestan, 
and  Chinese  rugs  at  our  disposal  to 
make  beautiful  the  floors  of  the  homes 
of  to-day. 

The  cave-of-jewel  colors  of  Oriental 
rugs  and  their  luxurious  pile  make 
them  as  a  rule  the  paramount  choice  for 
the  larger  rooms,  such  as  the  living  and 
dining  rooms,  where  the  furniture  is 
usually  of  a  dignified  character  with 
which  the  rich  tones  and  restful  pat- 
terns of  fine  Persian  rugs,  such  as 
Sarouk  or  Kerman,  harmonize  success- 
fully. Where  a  living  room  is  done  in 
Spanish  or  Italian  style  the  old  Spanish 
rugs  or  their  reproductions  may.  be 
used  with  success.  Bold  Oushaks, 
Kabistans,  and  Kubas  are  well  in 
character  with  heavier  furniture  of 
the  Elizabethan  type. 

Chinese  rugs  are  justly  pointed  out 
as  a  triumph  of  modern  rug  making. 
Antique  Chinese  carpets  were  of  per- 
ishable weaves  and  not  many  have 
survived  to  us.  Their  modern  suc- 
cessors, however,  possess  a  durability 
that  seems  inexhaustible  and  is  well 
symbolized  by  the  glyphs  of  longevity 
with  which  they  are  so  often  decorated. 
These  rugs  are  best  placed  in  rooms 
of  Colonial  or  Chippendale  style. 
The  adaptability  of  their  colorings, 
which  avoid  use  of  the  primary 
tones  and  range  through  beautiful 
peach  and  russet  shades,  soft  blues, 
and  yellows,  accord  so  perfectly  with 
almost  any  color  scheme  that  one 
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period of 

Xouis  aX 


Louis  XV  upholstered  aide 
chair,  cane  back;  the  grace  of 
the  period  injects  every  line  of 
this  exquisite  piece. 


jflarquelry  commode 
with  Italian  marble  top; 
the  gold  carved  mirror 
above  it  harmonizes 
charmingly. 


Louis  XV room  table ;  a  handy 
piece  with  a  variety  of  uses. 


This  marquetry  dressing  table  and 
bench,  like  the  other  pieces  shown 
here,  reflect  all  the  charm  and  spirit 
of  the  Louis  XV  period. 


The  (wo  -  drawer  night  table 
completes  the  Louis  XV 
sleeping  room  suite. 


A  Sleeping  Room 
of  Dignified  Intimacy 


Xo  furnish  a  room  in  haste  is  often  to 
sacrifice  taste.  A  heautiful  interior  is 
never  achieved  hy  haphazard  choice  or 
indiscriminate  huying.  It  is  the  result  of 
careful  planning  and  skillful  purchase. 

It  is  far  hetter  to  start  with  a  few  fine 
pieces  of  authentic  character  and  endur- 
ing charm  and  to  add  kindred  articles 
from  time  to  time  than  to  attempt  to  fill 
a  room  immediately  with  mediocre  lur- 
mshings. 

The  furniture  shown  here  is  ohtainahle 
at  extremely  moderate  prices. 

W.&J. 
SLOANE 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY- SEVENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
San  Francisco  Washington 
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TOPHUNTER 

announce  the  opening 
of  their 

IS&w  Building 

119  East  57th  Street 

(  in  the  shadoui  cf  tht  Ritz  Tonirr  ) 

1«![ew  York, 


C[  TKe  additional  space  of  an 
entire  building  enables  us  to 
exhibit  a  more  Extensive  Col- 
lection of  our  vJork  than  has 
been  possible  heretofore  and 
to  offer  our  patrons  greater 
facilities  in  making  selections. 

MANTELPIECES 

FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

COLONIAL  HARDWARE 

HAND  WROUGHT 
DECORATIVE  METAL  WORK 


An  annual  McGibbon  event  offering  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  real  savings. 


Household  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 
Furniture 


Draperies 

Beds 

Bedding 


If  you  cannot  come  in  person  write 
Dept.  B  1         for  illustrated  folder. 


McGibbon 


3  West  37th  St. 


NEAR  IIH  H  AVENUE 


New  York 


often  sees  Chinese  rugs  in  rooms  for  which  their  designs  are  wholly  un- 
suitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fairly  difficult  to  find  Persian  rugs  that  fit  in  with 
Early  American  rooms  and  English  decorations  of  a  certain  type,  although 
Kerman  and  some  of  the  light-toned  Oriental  rugs  occasionally  look  well  in  such 


Detail  of  a  sixteenth  century  Ispahan  rug.  with  beau- 
tifully balanced  design  and  fresh  pure  tones  of  deep 
green,  pale  blue,  gold,  and  white  on  a  wine-red  ground 

settings.  In  fact,  one  sees  among  the  naive  hooked  rugs  of  our  ancestors  crude 
copies  of  Oriental  rugs,  usually  of  the  geometrical  type  of  design  since  such 
patterns  presented  fewer  difficulties  in  the  copying. 

The  smaller  rugs  used  in  connection  with  plain-toned  carpets  or  on  polished 
floors  afford  an  advantage  in  variety  and  pictorial  effect  over  the  larger  sizes,  and 
they  are  more  easily  cared  for.  Bought  one  at  a  time  they  are  practical  to 
acquire.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  the  floors  to  other  furnishings,  one 
rug  will  often  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  plain  carpet  and  give  it  an  effect  of 
warmth  and  color. 

The  story  quality  of  Oriental  rug  patterns  is  in  itself  a  fascinating  study  in 
symbolism.    The  ancient  motifs  that  once  fervidly  conveyed  the  beliefs  and 


Motif  from  a  line  modern  Chinese  rug  in  antique  rose  with 
gold.    Superbly  woven  with  thick  pile  and  lustrous  sheen 

emotions  of  their  originators  have,  through  continued  use,  lost  their  early  inten- 
sity and  now  have  little  more  than  a  decorative  significance  to  their  weavers. 
Yet  they  are  an  interesting  link  with  the  past  and  a  romantic  note  in  the 
present. 

One  sees  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet  still  followed  in  rugs  of  Mohammedan 
I  I  weaves,  which  must  always  show  some  slight  imperfection  because  Allah  alone 
B  I  is  perfect.    Likewise  they  adhere  strictly  to  geometrical  designs,  since  it  is  for- 
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TN  a  setting  of  architectural  dignity  a 
feeling  of  livableness  has  been  created 
in  this  interior  by  grouping  a  deep-seated 
sofa  and  chairs  about  the  Georgian 
fireplace,  the  book-shelves  gracefully 
enclosed  in  the  paneled  walls  accentuating 
the  feeling  of  warmth  and  hospitality.  ^ 

Q  There  is  an  abiding  charm  about  such 
a  room,  an  atmosphere  of  accustomed 
well-being  .  .  ;  symbolized  time  and  again 


at  these  Galleries  in  a  series  of  decorative 
ensembles  in  which  age-mellowed  treasures 
of  another  day  find  congenial  companion- 
ship in  reproductions  wrought  by  our 
community  of  cabinetmakers.  ^ 

Q  Before  a  sympathetic  background,  such 
objects  grow  upon  one's  affection  with 
further  acquaintance,  until  the  purpose 
of  utility  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  joy 
of  their  possession.         «fc>        <<&>  <<&> 


INCORPORATED 

jtatgon  jtocnuo.  48a  atib  49&  Streets 
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The  CHELSEA 
BANJO  CLOCK 
8-Day 


Last  Practically  Indefinitely  — 
Keep  Excellent  Time  —  can  be 
Handed    Down    as  Heirlooms 


In  addition  to  the  clocks  illustrated 
hereon,  we  also  make  a  very  exten- 
sive  line  in  refined  cases  for  resi- 
dences, clubs,  yachts,  prizes  and 
presentation  purposes. 

The  8-Day  High-Grade, 
World  Renowned 

CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 


Cost  More 
than  Others 

BUT 
the  Value 
is  There 


Many  other  Models 

SHIP'S  BELL 

YACHT 

BANJO 

WALL 

MANTEL 

BOUDOIR 

DESK 

AUTO  and 
AEROPLANE 


The  CHELSEA  8-Day  High 
Grade  YACHT  WHEEL  SHIP'S 
BELL  CLOCK 


On  Sale  by  Leading  Jewelers 
CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO.,  10  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Estaolmhed  1897 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  HOME 


An  Amazing 


Of, 


er 


628  beautiful  photographic  re- 
productions, many  of  them  in 
color,  and  over  700  plans  of 
beautiful  homes  in  frame, 
stucco,  brick  and  tile,  together 
with  more  than  600  pages 
illustrating  and  describing  all 
types  of  building  material  and 
home  equipment  have  been 
especially  prepared  for  you. 
This  book  will  be  shipped  free 
to  anyone  interested,  for  the 
asking.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home 
now  or  later,  you  will  be  interested  in  mak- 
ing your  selection  from  these  beautiful  illus- 
trations. Pick  exactly  what  you  want  before 
you  build.  You  will  find  here  represented 
practically  every  type  of  architecture  with 
added  touches  of  beauty  and  convenience 
that  make  it  the  most  remarkable  collection 
of  home  illustrations  ever  brought  together. 

This  entire  book,  over  1200  pages,  will 
be  shipped  to  you  free,  without  any  obliga- 
tion for  ten  days  examination,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  our  plan  under  which  you 
may  keep  it,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  a 
complete  home  building  service. 

The  Home  Builders  Guild  does  not  ex- 
pect to  make  a  cent  of  profit  through  the 
distribution  of  these  books.  You  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  for- 


Home  Builders 

Guild 
offers  complete 
guidance  to 
Home 
Builders 


ARMINGTON 

Six  Rooms  aii.l  Hath  —  Brick 
One  of  (i-JS  Shown  in  this  Hook 
A  Beautiful  HomeWhich  Can  Be  Built 
At  a  Surprisingly  Low  Cost 

warding  your  name  and  address,  together 
with  a  statement  as  to  whether  you  expect 
to  build  now  or  at  a  later  date. 

Great  Saving  in  Building  Cost 
Our  home  building  service  is  so  complete 
and  everything  has  been  worked  out  so  care- 
fully that  when  you  build  our  way  you  are 
bound  to  save  a  great  deal  in  time,  mate- 
rial and  labor.  In  designing  and  planning 
the  homes  shown  in  this  great  book,  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
scores  of  architects  and  practical  builders. 
We  tell  you  how  to  save  lumber  and  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds  and  our  specifications  are 
so  complete  that  any  contractor  or  real  good 
carpenter  can  build  with  a  great  saving  in 
cost.  It  is  easy  to  select  the  kind  of  home 
you  would  like  to  build  with  the  aid  of 
this  great  Builders  Book. 


SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  FREE 

This  complete  book  sells  regularly  for  $10.00 — but  will  be  shipped  FREE  —  if  you  are  planning 
to  build,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  select  a  delightful  home  from  its  pages.  Send  for  it  now  and 
let  us  explain  how  you  can  save  money  on  any  home,  no  matter  where  you  build. 


Home  Builders  Guild.  Dept.  18 
Division  of  Home  Builders  Catalog  Co. 
1315  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago 

You  may  send  me  your  book  of  beautiful  homes  and  details  of  your 
home  builders  service  offer,  with  the  understanding  that  I  am  not 
obligated  in  any  way. 

After  examining  it.  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  accepting  your 
offer  of  home  builders  service,  with  complete  building  plans,  specifi- 
cations, etc. ,  at  a  special  price  and  keep  the  book. 

Name.:  

Address  


bidden  to  copy  the  creations  of  Allah.  One  sees  this  influence  in  the  old  Spanish 
rugs,  many  of  which  followed  the  models  of  the  Moorish  conquerors  who  taught 
Spain  the  craft  of  making  pile  carpets. 

The  tree  of  life,  always  a  potent  symbol  of  primitive  religions,  still  spreads  its 
graceful  fronds  in  Persian  carpets. 

The  Chinese  are  perhaps  more  elaborate  in  their  use  of  symbols  than  all  others 


A  fine  Kerman  rug  with  all-over  panels  in  gold,  green,  mulberry, 
and  rose,  and  with  live  borders,  the  main  border  being  rose 


and  their  belief  in  them  is  greater.  The  phoenix,  bird  of  benevolence,  the  bat. 
bringing  happiness,  the  sacred  mountain  rising  from  the  waves  of  eternity,  and  a 
hundred  other  charming  notions  take  shape  in  the  decorations  of  weaves  from 
China. 

Some  of  the  Persian  rugs  show  quotations  from  their  poets.  A  line  from  a 
stanza  of  Hafiz  woven  in  an  antique  carpet  comes  to  mind  as  a  bit  of  quite 


A  seventeenth  century  Moorish  rug  with  remarkably  original  center  design 

modern  advice  and  wisdom  anent  the  many  fine  things  in  both  old  and  new  rugs 
which  are  offered  the  seeker  at  the  present  time: 

"To-day  while  the  market  is  full  of  the  tumult  of  buyers,  gain  and  put  by  a 
store  out  of  the  capital  of  goodness." 
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A uniform  discount  of  10%  on  every  single  article  in 
our  Household  Linen  Departments  during  January! 
Whatever  you  select,  without  any  reservations,  you  receive 
a  10%  discount  from  the  price  marked  on  the  goods.  Every 
pattern  in  Table  Damasks,  all  Fancy  Linens,  our  entire 
stock  of  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases  and  Towels  as  well  as  all  Blan- 
kets and  Comfortables  are  subject  to  this  discount  of  10%. 

A  10%  discount  is  also  effective  during  January  on  Negli- 
gees, Lingerie,  Children's  and  Infants'  Wear.  Dainty  im- 
ported models  as  well  as  sturdy,  practical  garments  are 
included  in  this  sale. 

Although  not  subject  to  the  10%  discount,  the  Interior 
Furnishings  Department  will  have  special  prices  on 
Upholstery  and  Drapery  Fabrics,  Curtains  and  on  many 
novelty  and  decorative  accessories  for  the  home. 

Wrrde  for  January  Sales  Booklet  No.  u 

Write  for  our  January  Sales  Booklet  No.  n  from 
which  you  can  order  if  you  are  unable  to  visit  the 
store  in  person.    Every  mail  order  carefully  filled. 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  LIFE.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


OF  ALL  the  very  necessary  pieces  of 
household  equipment  that  make  for 
creature  comfort,  there  has  been 
nothing  more  obtrusive  and  objec- 
tionable than  the  one-time  radiator.  For  years  it  has  constituted  a  real  decorative 
problem.  It  was  necessary  and  decidedly  efficient,  but  bulky  and  unlovely  neverthe- 
less— a  jarring  note  in  any  room. 

To-day  the  radiator  has  come  into  its  own.  It  has  ceased  to  be  strictly  utilitarian; 
it  is  now  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  pleasing  bit  of  furniture.  No  longer  does  its  gaunt  and 
stark  silvered  metal  self  occupy  the  most  desirable  window  or  wall  space.  These 
modern  heat  dispensers  may  be  shy  and  retiring  if  one  wishes  them  so,  of  the  type 
that  hides  itself  in  the  wall  behind  metal  lath  and  so  arranged  that  nothing  shows  but 
the  outlet  grille.  This  type  is  for  steam,  vacuum,  and  vapor  heating  systems,  the 
radiator  being  made  entirely  of  pure  copper  and  aluminum  alloy.  Still  another  type 
of  recessed  radiator  has  its  grilles  in  period  design  cast  in  iron  or  bronze,  or  made  of 
wrought  iron.  If  desired,  the  radiator  may  be  installed  in  its  former  shape  but  en- 
closed in  a  carefully  designed  cabinet  of  various  woods  or  of  enameled  steel,  these 
matching  any  kind  of  trim  and  in  design  to  harmonize  with  all  types  and  periods  of 
rooms  and  furnishings. 

In  these  new  radiator  covers  an  air  compartment  under  the  top  keeps  this  top  cool 
so  that  the  radiator  becomes  at  will  a  comfortable  window  seat,  or  a  place  for  books 
or  plants.  Still  another  type  is  made  entirely  of  iron  so  wondrously  wrought  that  its 
tree  and  flower  motifs  hold  all  the  grace  and  flexibility  of  their  natural  prototypes. 

Where  one  does  not  wish  to  enclose  the  entire  radiator,  there  is  a  radiator  shield  or 
covering-shelf  of  enameled  steel  which  fits  securely  over  the  top  and  fastens  firmly  to 
the  sides  of  the  radiator,  forming  a  seat,  plant  rest,  or  shelf,  and  hiding  at  least  part 
of  its  uncouth  aspect. 


There  is,  however,  more  to  these  new 
radiator  cabinets  and  covers  than  mere  beauty; 
they  protect  the  walls  and  draperies  from 
dust  and  dirt  and — most  important  of  all — 
they  are  commonly  equipped  with  humidifiers  so  that  the  air  of  the  room  may 
be  healthfully  moist,  even  the  shield  above  mentioned  having  this  very  necessary 
feature.  As  most  of  the  tops  of  these  covers  or  cabinets  are  hinged,  it  is  an  easy  task 
to  refill  the  pans  and  keep  this  health-giving  moisture  constantly  in  all  rooms.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  on  this  need  of  "washing  the  air"  every  moment  in 
the  day.  Concealing  the  radiator  may  in  all  truth  be  but  a  means  of  exposing  the 
cause  of  much  illness  and  many  colds  hitherto  unaccounted  for.  This  health  insur- 
ance not  only  covers  the  family,  it  includes  the  whole  house,  keeping  cracks  and  crev- 
ices out  of  walls  and  ceilings,  and  preventing  the  drying  up  and  consequent  shrinkage 
of  furniture  and  the  door  and  window  trim. 

This  question  of  radiator  covers  and  their  humidifiers  has  a  distinct  financial  slant 
that  is  of  prime  importance  to  every  home  owner,  for  it  has  been  found  that  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  air  makes  for  a  sense  of  perfect  warmth  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
does  a  dry  air,  with  a  consequent  cutting  of  fuel  costs  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  And 
these  covers  are  safe,  sane,  and  sanitary.  They  may  be  of  wood  or  steel,  both  types, 
with  steel  back  panels;  their  front  panels  may  be  in  cane  effect  that  perfectly  repro- 
duces the  light  pliability  of  willow  and  reed;  or  they  may  be  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  rod  grille."  This  is  an  up  and  down  straight  line  effect  of  square  steel  rods  that  gives 
the  cabinet  all  the  beauty  of  a  diminutive  pipe-organ.  The  finish  may  be  what  one 
wishes — white,  cream,  ivory,  gray,  walnut,  or  mahogany,  or  to  match  any  sample  of 
color  or  trim.  As  to  their  size,  they  come  in  all  widths  and  lengths,  to  fit  every  known 
type  of  radiator,  or  may  be  had  to  order  to  fit  individual  needs,  their  construction  at 
all  times  making  them  sturdy  and  durable  pieces  of  furniture  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Concealing,  the  Radiator 


Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut  for  Interior  Wood- 

work and  Paneling 
American  Walnut  M  fs.  Ass'n. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Assn. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 
U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

11.  The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Assn. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville.  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Russell  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 
18.    A  New  House  for  the  Old 
American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Poitland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable     Houses     and  Outdoor 

Furnishings 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

33.  Colonial  Entrances 

Hartmann-Sanders 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The    Construction    of  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 

108.  Lighting 

Markel  Lighting  Fitments.  Inc. 

109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
111.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Assn. 
113.    About  Casement  Windows 

The  Casement  Hdwe.  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 

142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof? 

The  Richardson  Co. 
148.    Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
161.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  White  is  White 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 
216.    Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 
241-    Good  Buildings  Deserve  Good  Hard- 
ware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking, 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


280.   Thatch  Slate  Roofs 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 
206.   The  Perfect  Floor 

The  l.ongbell  Lumber  Co. 
297.    Hollow  Walls  of   Brick — How  to 
Build  Them 

The  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 


Equipment 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

38.  Kelvinator  &  Kelvinated  Food 

Kelvinator  Corporation. 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
132.    Making  Home  Homelike 

Berry  Bros. 

141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 
17'     Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 
183.    Mantelpieces  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

185.  OilOMatic 

Williams Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 

186.  Early  English  and  Colonial  Hard- 

ware Handcraft 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 
225.   Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

The  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 
236.    Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N. 


237.  Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
256.    Radiator  Enclosures 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  Son  Co. 
259.  Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates 

J.  C.  Deagan 
269.   Locks  &  Trim 

Yale  cv  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

281.  Comfort  Heat 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  Glass  Gardens 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

283.  Greenhouses  of  Distinction 

Hitchings  &  Co. 

293.  Our  Fourth  House 

The  1 11  1 1  In  1  Co. 

294.  Home  Comfort  with  Kleen  Heat 

Winslow  Boiler  &  Eng.  Co 

298.  A  New  Guide  to  Oil  Heat 

The  American  Nokol  Co. 

299.  Vitreous  Marble  Walls 

Marietta  Mfg.  Co 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

43.  Furniture  for  the  Dining  Room 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 

44.  Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Dec- 

orator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
Selectinc   Silver   for  the  Young 
Bride 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 
Correct  Curtains 
tjuaker  Lace  Co. 
Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 
Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood- 
work, and  Furniture 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
Distinctive  Draping 

Kirsch  Co. 
Style  Leaflets 


Fu 


About  Rih 


Dining  Room 


iture  Co. 


James  M  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 


Y. 


Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list) 


Name  

P.  O.  Address  

State  

JANUARY 


75.    The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains- 
Orinoka  Mills 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogany  Assn. 
87.    Kitchen  Maid  Standard  Units 

Wasmuth  Endicott  Co. 
89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wall  Decoration: 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
91.    Weaving — A  New  Old  Art 

The  Shuttlecraft  Co. 
95.    Kitchen  Dressers 

Janes  &  Kirtland.  Inc. 
98.    Bathroom  Booklets 

Speakman  Co. 

100.  Your  Kitchen  and  You 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 

101.  Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
130.    A  New  Lease  on  Life  for  the  Old. 
House 

Creo-Dipt  Co.,  Inc. 
133.    The  Little  Book  about  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
147.    Bathrooms  of  Durock 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sens  Co. 
151.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 
153-    The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 
154.    Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

197.  Come  Into  the  Kitchen 

G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co. 

198.  Etiquette,  Entertaining,  and  Good> 

Sense 

International  Silver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

202.  Candle  Glow 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

206.  The  Magic  of  Oriental  Beauty 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Inc. 

207.  Correct  Care  of  Home  Furnishings. 

Peck  &  Hills  Furniture  Co. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  A;  F.mbury 

240.  The  Fascination  of  Old  Furniture 

Kensington  Mfg.  Company 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

244.  Paiterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &  Barton 

271.  New  Outlooks  for  Every  Home 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

272.  The  Windsor  Beautiful 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

273.  Puritan  Color  Schemes 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

290.  How  To  Know  a  Good  Piano 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 

291.  The  Voice  of  Music 

Wurlitzer  Co. 
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^ROM  the  towering  skyscraper 
housing  its  thousands  to  the 
modest  bungalow  at  the  city's 
edge,  American  Radiator  means 
heating  comfort  and  health. 

Universal  preference  is  the  sure 
reward  America  gives  to  indus- 
tries founded  on  a  broader 
vision  of  public  service. 


■^All  that  modern  science  affords  is 
employed  by  American  Radiator 
Company,  at  its  Institute  of  Thermal 
Research,  to  perfect  heating  products. 


Porta!  to  the  "World  Insti' 
tute  of  Heating,"  American 
Radiator  Co.,  J^ew  Tor\  City. 


American  Radiator  Company 

Showrooms  and  sales  offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Toronto,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  Berlin. 


Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  ARCO  Hot  Water  Supply  Heaters,  VENTO  (Ventilating)  Heaters,  Heat-Controlling  Accessories,  etc 


LIFE 


January,  1927 


Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seveD  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  OIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK  also,  in  COUNTRY  UFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  onr  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Invisible  Courier  System 

A  Superior  Travel  Service 

ASSURES  comfort  and  econ- 
omy. Guaranteed  reserva- 
tions hotels,  steamers,  trains. 
Representative  meets  traveler  on 
arrival  all  places.  Inclusive  rate 
submitted  with  specially  prepared 
itinerary  of  any  trip  any  time. 
Local  guides,  motor  trips,  sight- 
seeing arranged.  Send  for  Book 
E  of  suggestions  and  details. 

Tours  With  Escort 

Frequent,  seasonable  departures, 
with  wide  choice  of  routes.  Ex- 
perienced Tour  Managers  from 
our  permanent  staff  in  charge  of 
each  party.  First-class  from  $955; 
also  moderate-priced  from  $660. 

5th  Annual  Cruise  de  Luxe 

EGYPT 

Holy  Land,  and  a  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  itinerary  of 
ports  in  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

by  Specially  Chartered 
Cunard  S.  S.  "Scythia" 

from  New  York  Jan.  26 
$950  up  —  Limited  to  400  Guests 


3  Luxury  Cruises 

WEST  INDIES 

Panama  and  South  America 

By  Holland-America  Line 
S.S.  "Veendam" 

Jan.  29,  Feb.  17,  March  19.5235  up 

Upon  request,  we  will  furnish  complete 
literature  and  information  of  any  trip, 
tour  or  cruise  desired. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Phila.,  1529  Locust  St.    Boston,  33  Devonshire  SL 

San  Francisco.  582  Market  St. 
 Los  Angeles,  ^t  Bank  of  America  


MISSISSIPPI  CULF  COAST 


Hotel  I 


Pine  Hills  On-the-Bay 
Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

The  beautiful  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast's 
splendid  addition  to  the  world' s  Brest 
resort  hotels. 

Only  21  hours  from  Chicago— 90  min- 
utes from  New  Orleans. 
Glorious  climate.  All  outdoor  sports. 
18-hole  Golf  Course  on  hotel  grounds. 
Gay  social  life.  Unexcelled  cuisine. 
For  reservations,  tariff  or  illustra- 
ted literature,  wire  or  write  Bal 
Thompson,  Managing  Director. 

Pine  Hills  Hotel 

Pine  Hills  On-the-Bay 
Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


MIAMI  BEACH  FLA.  

Hotel  Pancoast 

Miami  Beach.Florida 

Directly  on  Oreun  Front 
Winter  Season— American  Plan— Dec.  to  May 
Summer  Season— European  Plan— May  to  Dec. 
All  Sports  Ocean  Bathing 

Private  Hath  Houses  for  Guests 
J.  A.  Pancoast,  Prop.  L.  B.  Sphaope,  Mgr. 


Where-To-Go  department  f  or  January  is  con- 
tinued on  three  pages  immediately  following. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


fifoe  §t€harie# 

New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.  AMER  &  CO.. Ltd.  Proprietors 


The  Where-to-go  Bureau  has  developed  a 
service  invaluable  to  all  travel-planning. 
When  asking  for  it,  please  enclose  postage 
and  write  to  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOLLYWOOD  CAL. 


HOLLYWOOD 


ARKANSAS 


At  the  throbbing  heart  of  \  rr^ft  1 
Hollywood,  amid  theatres,  2  « 


hops,  celebrities,  gaiety. 
Every  comfort,  famous  hos- 
pitality, reasonable  rated.  -^2^.5^^ 
Booklet  on  request.      S*ri^  ^fp- 
Vine  near  Hollywood  Blvd. 


THE  ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure  resort  in  the 
world.  Owned  and  eontrollt'tl  by  the 
TTnited  States   Oov.riiment.  Two 

18-hole  Golf  Courses.  Write  for  particulars 
ARLINGTON  &  EASTMAN  HOTELS. 


Where-To-Go  is  everywhere  constantly  be 
fore  the  best  prospects  for  your  business. 

NASSAU   N.  P.   


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 


"Within  E.ajy  Reach  of  Evt-rylhit^ 

KoTeLCLaRK 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  a 


bath.  European  j.lan. 
■ates— write  F.  M.  Dim- 
Hill,  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


rAlsNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
,0  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
mous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
>n.  Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 

a  *  »  «. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


Southward,  in  eternal 
spring,  reached  from  New 
York  by  palatial  steamers 
lies  Nassau,  the  jewel-city. 
This  British  colony  offers 
freedom,  rest,  golf,  tennis, 
surf-bathing,  fish- 
ing, sailing.  Eternal 
June  welcomes. 


HOTEL  MARK  HOPKINC 
San  Francisco's  **^ 
Newest  and  Finest  Hotel 
Atop  Nob  Hill 
— a  moment  from  theatres  and  shops 


Fine  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  2%  days'  sail  from 
New  York;  15  hours  from  Mi- 
ami. Klunson  S.  S.  Line, 
Pass.  Dept..  New  York  City. 
Canadian  Goyer't  Merchant 
Marine.  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
.Free  Booklet.  Nassau  Dev. 
Board,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


'Isle  qfl/une" 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

WEST  INDIES 
CRUISES 

two  delightful  winter  trips 
each  of  25  days. 
Sailing  Jan.  27  &  Feb.  22 


Travel  and 
rniation 


On  the  S.  S.  "Columbus"  —  of  32,000 
tons  register  —  a  new  liner  and  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  ship  that 
has  ever  cruised  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  "Columbus'"  is  half  again  aslarge 
as  any  other  West  Indies  Cruise  ship 
and  surpasses  them  all  in  spacious- 
ness of  rooms  and  decks  and  in  the 
completeness  of  her  equipment. 


Following  a  fascinating  route  and 

visiting  11  countries  or  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  South  America,  Central 
America,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles  —  Cuba,  Panama,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela,  Cu- 
racao, Nassau,  Virgin  Islands,  Mar- 
tinique and  Barbados.  Rates  $400  & 
upwards  —  including  trips  into  the 
interior  and  sightseeing  drives. 


Write  for  the  cruise  booklet 

Raymond  &  'Whttcomb  Co 
12  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York        Philadelphia  Chicago 
San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


Hawaii 

— Land  of  enchanting  romance 

—where  you  swim,  dance,  hike, 
golf,  play  tennis  and  polo — or 
dream  under  tropical  skies. 
Where  east  and  west  rub  should- 
ers and  an  ancient  native  civiliza- 
tion is  set  to  the  tempo  of  Today ! 

Sail  from  Los  Angele9 
Over  the  Southern  Route 

Frequent  sailings  on  superbly 
equipped  liners 

3-WEEK  TOURS-Los  Angeles 

back  to  Los  Angeles,  $278.50,  $323.50, 
$406.00  and  up,  covering  every  neces- 
sary ship  and  shore  expense  according 
to  accommodations  selected.  One-way 
fare  $90.00  up.  Full  particulars,  any 
authorized  agent  or, 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 

517  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


New  York,  N.Y. 
505  5th  Avenue 

Chicago,  III. 
140  So.  Dearborn  St. 


San  Francisco 
685  Market  St. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
217  E.  Broadway 


This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who  desire  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

WATER  TRIPS 

American  Mail  Line 
To  the  Orient  from  Seattle 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 

2  Great  Lake  Steamship  Service 

3  Travel  Suggestions 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamship* 

4  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Empress  of  France,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Feb.  12,  1927 

5  Winter  Cruises  to  Sunshine  Lands 

6  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

7  West  Indies  Cruises,  leaves  N.  Y.  Jan  2  6  and  Feb.  2  8,  192  7 
by  S.S.  Montr  oval 

8  Trans-Atlantic  Service 

9  Trans-Pacific  Service 

Thos.  Cook  i  Son* 

10  Around  the  World — Southern  Hemisphere  Cruise 
S.S.  Franconia,  sailing  from  N.  Y.,  Jan.   12.  1927 

from  Los  Angeles.  Jan.  28,  1927 

11  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Homeric,  sailing  from  N.  Y.  Jan. 
22,  1927 

12  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe — S.S.  Cal- 
ifornia, sailing  from  N.  Y.  June  30,  1927 

13  Oriental  &  Far  East  Tours — S.S.   President  Lincoln,  sailing 
from  San  Francisco  Feb.  5.  192  7 

14  South  America — S.S.   Santa  Elisa,   sailing  from  N.  Yr.  Feb. 
3     192  7 

15  California  National  Park — Feb.  2,  Feb.  25;  June  28,  1927 
lij  Spring  &  Summer  European  Tours — Sailings  from  March  to 

August,  192  7 
Cunard  Line* 

17  192  7 — The  Leading  Student  Tours  to  Europe 

18  Special  Sailing  to  the  Mediterranean — S.S.  Maurcntania  from 
New  York  Feb.  21,  192  7 

19  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Caledonia,  leaves  X.  Y'.   Jan.  22 
and  Feb.  26,  1927 

2  0  To  Ireland 

.'1  Scotland,  The  Land  of  Romance 
22  Carinthla-Franconia  Booklet 


Dollar  Steamship  Lint  * 
23  Round  America  Tours 
2  4  Round   the   World   by  way 
Mediterranean,   leaves  N.  Y. 


of  the  Orient- 
erv  two  weeks 


-Egypt   and  the 


25  California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
2  6  Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
2  7  President  Liners 

Frank  Tourist  Co. 

2  8  Luxury  Cruises  to  the  West.  Indies 

29  A  Mediterranean  Cruise  Deluxe 

30  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

3  1  Tours  to  Europe  with  Esrort 

Independent  Travel  in  America 
33  Sailing  list  of  all  Steamship  Lines 
French  Line* 

3  4  To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 

3  5  Suffern — the  Family  Ship 
.-!•!  Thi'  France 
3  7  The  DcGrasse 

Furncss  Bermuda  Line* 
3  8  Bermuda 

3  9  West  Indies 

10  Bermuda,  The  Fairyland  for  Rest  or  Play 

Holland  America  Lint " 

1 1  Holland  America  Line 

42  West  Indies  Booklet 

43  Mediterranean  Cruise  Booklet 

44  1927   Luxury  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.   Palestine.  Egypt, 
by  the  famous  S.S.  Rotterdam,  leaving  N.  Y.  Feb.  3,  1927 

Italian  Lint* 

4  5  Italy 

46  S.S.  Colombo 
4  7  S.S.  Oiitfio 

48  The  New  Ships  of  the  Navigazione  General  Italiana 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line 

4  9  South  America 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 
50  Genoa 

5  I   s  x    fr.fi/.  Hitincnmano 

52  S.S.  Conte  Verde 

53  S.S.  Conic  Rosso 

Los  Anodes  Steamship  Company* 

54  Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

Matson  Navigation  Co. 

55  Delightful  Days  at  Sea 

r.il   See   All   „t  Hawaii 

57  Hawaii  is  Different — Summer  All  the  Time 
North  German  Lloyd 

5  8  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 

e!i         in-lit  n — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 
Oceanic  S.S.  Co. 

60  South  Sea  Isles  of  Enchantment 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

61  Coast  to  Coast 

62  Around  and  Across  America 

Raymona  &  Wliitcomb 

63  Round  South  America — S.S.   Laconia.  leaves  N.  Y.  Jan.  29, 
1927 

64  Mediterranean  Winter  Cruise.  1927 

65  Spring   Mediterranean   Cruises,   S.S.    Carinthia,   leaves   N.  Y'. 
Mar.  29.  1927 

66  West  Indies  Cruises,  S.S.   Columbus,  leaves  N.   Y.   Jan.   2  7 
and  Feb.  22,  192  7 

Red  Star  Line  , 

67  Red  Star  Ships 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.' 

6  8  New  Mediterranean  Cruise  in  cooperation  with  The  American 

Express  Co. — S.S.  Orca,  leaves  N.  Y.  Feb.  26,  192" 

69  Great  African  Cruise — S.S.  Asturias,  leaves  N.  Y.  Jan.  15, 
1927 

70  Miss  Samuela  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 

71  Bermuda.  The  Gulf  Stream  Playground 

72  West  Indies  Wonder  Cruises 

Southern  Pacific  S.S.  Lines 

73  One  Hundred  Golden  Hours  at  Sea 

7  4  Morgan  Line 

Hamburg-American  Line* 
75  Around  the  World — 1927  Cruise — S.S.  Resolute,  leaves  N.  Y. 
Jan.   6.  1927 

78  Jfve  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Reliance,  leaves  N.  Y'.  Jan. 
8.  26,  Feb.  26  and  Mar.  30,  1927 

77  Across  the  Atlantic 

United  Fruit  Co.  S.S.  Service* 

78  Caribbean  Cruises — Every  Week  in  the  Year 

79  To  Havana.   Panama   and   the   Caribbean — 16    Day   Cruise — 
Every  Week  in  the  Year 

80  Caribbean  Cruises — 2  4  Days 

81  Great  White  Fleet  Cruises,  Winter.  January-March, 

82  Guatemalan  Cruises — 2  4  Days 

United  States  Lines 

83  S.S.  Republic 

Ward  Line* 

84  All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  In  Duration  from 
10  to  18  Days 

85  Round   Trip   Fare   to   Mexico  City 
by  rail 

86  Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 


White  Star  Line 

87  S.S.  Olympic 

88  S.S.  Homeric 

89  S.S.  Majestic 
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steam   to   Vera  Cruz 
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Jired 

\pf  the  same  old 
vacation  rounds? 


Then  come  to 
HAWAII-z/wj-  time/ 

Spend  a  few  weeks  among  these 
smiling  islands  under  the  Southern  Cross 
— where  nature  plots  in  so  many  strange, 
enticing  ways  to  keep  you  longer. 

Convenient 

Less  than  a  week  direct  from  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  or  Van- 
couver and  you're  in  this  paradise  of 
palms — a  coral  beach  under  your  feet; 
a  mango-tree  overhead.  Four  or  five 
weeks  and  you're  home  again- — -with 
treasured  memories  of  this  glorious  ad- 
venture. 


Inexpensive 

$400  or  $500  covers  every  expense 
— steamers,  hotels,  sightseeing,  inter- 
island  cruising,  sights  in  Hawaii  U.  S. 
National  Park.  Accommodations  ample, 
luxurious ;  more  new  steamship  and 
hotel  services  opening  soon. 


Any  railroad,  steamship  or  tourist 
agent  can  book  you  direct.  Tell  us 
when  you  plan  to  come, — an  illustrated 
booklet  in  colors  will  be  sent  you.  Write 
now. 


Hawaii 


HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

229  McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

or  357  Fort  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


HOTEL-RESORT-^.TRAVEL-DEPARWENT 

C  (l  N  T  I  N  U  F.  (1 


CRUISES-TOURS 

.A 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Annual  Cruise  Tour 


S975 


,lr%  Including 
"P  all 

expenses 

By  one  of  the  famous  V-FLEET 

S.  S.  VANDYCK 

Leave  New  York,  Feb,  5  Return  Apr.  5 

MAK  It  I  GBlfl  15  days  of  the  tourwill  bospent 
at  Kio  in  and  around  the  great  cily  of 
Rio  including  3-d  a  vs  Mardi  Gras,  must  wonder- 
ful and  entertaining  spectacle. 
Other  cities  visited  are  Sao  Paulo —  Montevideo 
•—Buenos  Aires— Santos — Trinidad — Barbados 
—San  Juan,  Porto  It ico. 

The  oil-burning  S.  S.  Vandyck  is  a  tropical 
voyaging  ship  with  all  outside  staterooms,  large> 
public  rooms,  wide  promenade  decks. 
If  you  have  always  followed  the  beaten  paths 
of  travel,  you  will  find  this  tour  a  delightful 
change  — GO  days  of  enchantment. 

LAMPORT  &  HOLT  LINE 

Apply  to  Sanderson  &  Son,  It 
26  Broadway,  New  Yo 
tourist  agency  _ 
lllust'd  Literature 


EUROPE 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  ? 

Paris — London — Rome — Venice? 
To  the  Italian  Hill  Towns  or  Lakes? 
Down  the  Rhine?   To  Switzerland? 

To  Scandinavia ?   To  Holland? 
Motoring  in  England  and  Scotland? 

Gates  Tours 

"will Jill  the  bill" 
Moderate  in  cost.    Operated  by  a  com- 
pany of  established  reputation. 
(Founded  1892.) 
Gates  Student  Tours  are  ideal  for  young 
people  who  want  to  travel  agreeably  yet 
very  economically. 

For  booklets  &  rates  ($485  to  $1265) 
'write 

GATES  TOURS,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Where-Tu- Go  blan  kets  U.  S.  income  tax  payers 


EUROPE 

Twenty  Tours  —  May,  June,  July.  Select, 
Moderate-priced  and  Student  Class.  British 
Isles  Tour.  Swiss  Passes,  Dolomites,  Dutch 
Canals,  Itoute  des  Alpes,  Black  Forest.  Low- 
rates—  £>550  aud  up.   Itinerary  E-5. 
Norway.   Best  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, iiieludinir  Midnight  Sun.  The  Ideal 
Way.  Strictly  limited.  Itinerary  N-6. 
Alaska  and  Pacific  Coast  Tours.  The 
best  in  Amei  icau  Travel.  Booklet  A-7. 
Round     the    "World.  Independent 
travel;  inclusive  rates;  leaving  any  time; 
priced  to  suit  our  clients. 

GILLESPIE,  KIN  PORTS  &  BEARD 

8  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
210  So.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia  


LOS  ANGELES  -SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cal 


$275 


$^QnRoundTrip 


Dia  Spanish 
oAmericas 
Manama 

Canal 
Colombia 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 


t^itnioumnig  _ 

A  New  Feature  in 

COOK'S  ANNUAL 

SUMMER  CRUISE 

\lc  MEDITERRANEAN 
and  EUROPE 

by  specially  chartered 

s.  s.  CALIFORNIA 

of  the  Canard  and  Anchor  Seines 
Front  New  York  June  30th  ; 
back  in  New  York  Sept.  1st,  1927 

The  itinerary  covers  all 
worth-while  points  along 
the  Mediterranean,  and 
offers  the  new  feature  of 
Overland  Tours —  during 
the  cruise —  to  ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND,  The  RHINE, 
FRANCE  and  ENGLAND, 
rejoining  the  "California" 
at  Havre  or  Southampton. 
Descriptive  guide  book  on  request* 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

585  Fifth  Avenue         New  York 
Philadelphia      Boston  Chicago 
St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles      Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto     Montreal  Vancouver 


 CRUISES-TOURS  

AROUND  THE 
WORLD 

JANUARY  19,  1927 

(CLARK'S  7th  CRUISE) 

/f  TOUR  lasting  121  glorious  days, 
leaving  New  York  January  19  (and 
calling  at  Los  Angeles,  February  5, 
1 927  J  on  the  specially  chartered,  mag- 
nificent Cunard-Anchor  liner  '  Cali- 
fornia." A  floating  palace  for  the  trip. 
Congenial  people  for  traveling  com- 
panions. Fascinating  itinerary.  Stop- 
over in  Europe.  At  from  $1250  to 
$2900,  including  Hotels,  Guides. 
Drives,  Fees,  etc  I 

Mediterranean 

JANUARY  29,  1927 

(CLARK'S  23rd  CRUISE) 

A  62-day  cruise  in  the  sunny  Mediter- 
ranean—  famed  in  song  and  story — on 
the  specially  chartered,  brand  new 
Cunard  Anchor  liner  "Transylvania," 
leaving  New  York  January  29,  1927.  A 
most  interesting  itinerary  I  Stop-over 
in  Europe.  At  from  $600  to  $  1 700,  in- 
cluding Hotels,  Guides,  Drives,  Fees, 
etc! 

The  Land  of  the  Vikings 

Clark's  3rd  cruise  to  Norway  and 
Western  Mediterranean,  52  days  on 
theCunard  liner  * '  Lancastria,"  leaving 
New  York  July  2,  1927,  at  from  $600 
to  $1300. 

Write  for  interesting  itineraries  t 

Frank  C.Clark,  Times  Building,  N.Y. 

Originator  of  World  Cruises 


1  TUNIS  IN  AFIiICA 
$350  to  $1010.  Hit'h  Class  Tours  at  Lowest  Prices. 

29th  Year.    Illustrated  Retl  Book  with  Maps. 
Johnston  Tours.  2 10  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIR 

HENRY  LUNN 

LTD. 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS 
Ottawa  Lucerne  Brussels  Bruges  etc. 

Established  more  than  a  generation 
Over  20,000  clients  satisfied  annually 

TOURS  for  the 
professional 
income 

Any  class   -   Any  line 
Anywhere 

Consult  us  about  your  travel  prob- 
lems or  write  ue  for  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  Tours  to 

EUROPE,  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Very  attractive  terms  ^  

offered  to  organizers 


SIR  HENRY  LUNN  LTD. 

European  Dept. 
70  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N,Y. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Luxurious  oil-burning  steam- 
ers. All  out-ide  rooms;  b.-ds. 
uoberths.  Broad  Promenades. 
Deck  Games. Orchestra.  Swim- 
ming Pool.  Laundry.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  Booklet 
£  address 

PANAMA  MAIL 

S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Sq.,  New  York 


EUROPE 

Comprehensive  tours  sailing 
in  May,  .lime  and  July.  Splen- 
did accommodations,  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  booklet. 
Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Tile6  Spring  Cultural  Tour  the 
BEST  OF  EUROPE  Summer  Tour 
University  Travel-Study  Club 

lOO  State  St.,  Albany,  ST.  X. 

Exclusive,  Comprehensive,  Educational  . 


TOURS  Jfi££5? 

Independent  &  Conducted 
Mapped  ...it  intelligently 

Executed  perfectly 
Write  for  pamphlet  K) 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

46  West  4 tltb  Street,  New  York 


outh 

'America 


Twelve  days  through  warm 
Southern  seas  to  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, fascinating  capital  city 
of  sub-tropical  Brazil.  Gaiety 
— freedom— charm  and  mod- 
ern splendidly  appointed 
hotels  await  you. 
Visit  Santos,  Montevideo, 
City  of  Roses,  and  wonder- 
ful Buenos  Aires,  where  two 
million  people  will  welcome 
you  to  the  gay  life  of  the 
Paris  of  the  Western  World, 

to  its  wonderful  beaches,  its  world 
famous  race  track,  and  the  colorful 
life  of  the  largest  city  South  of  the 
Equator. 

Modern  21,000  ton  steamers 
Pan  America  American  Legion 

Western  World  Southern  Cross 

First,  second  and  third  class 
Fortnightly  sailings  fromNewYork 
Round  South  America  Tours  arranged. 
Helpful  information  gladly  furnished. 

M  U  N  S  O  N 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Ctudent 

O  Tours 

„,   ..    -  Not  an  experiment— n"t  the  cheap 

IVritefor  est.  hut  conceded  to  I*  the  best 

new  booklet  INTERCOLLEGIATE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

now  ready  2929  Broadway  New  York  City 


EUROPE  37  Days  $295  S„ni 

Motor  Tours  $7  a  day.  All  Expenses,  Booklet 
free.  Allen  Tours,  Little  Bldg.,  Boston. 


Egypt  and  Palestine 

Sailings  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
European  Tours:  Besides  tours  over 
the  regular  routes  we  havemany  special 
tours  —  e^Art,  Literature,  Music,  French, 
Spanish,  German.  Our  Overseas  Tours^ 
especially  for  students  and  teachers, 
make  use  of  the  popular  tourist-student 
cabin  for  the  ocean  journeys. 
Send  for  the  booklet  that  interests  you 

TEMPLE  TOURS  INC. 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass, 


South  America 

^18  to  81  rt  $250 
DAYTOURSi  1  and  up 

GRACE  LINE  offices  and  banks  throughout  South 
America  with  experienced  American  Agents  to 
assist  you. 

Cruises  of  rare  delight  to 
PANAMA  CANAL   BOLIVIA  PERU 
COLOMBIA  ECUADOR  CHILE 

and  Other  South  American  Countries 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  attractive  points* 
All  outside  rooms.  Laundry.  Swimming  pool. 
Unexcelled  cuisine. 

Send  for  attractive  new  Book' 
let  *'  T  "  describing  Special  Re- 
duced Rate  Independent  Tours 

PRATE  I  IMP  1°  HANOVER  SQ. 
uHAuQ   LINE       NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHERE-TO-GO  gives  perfectly  reliable  data  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly, 
the  cream  among  American  travelers  of  widest 
experience.  This  service  is  gratis.  Please  en- 
close postage  for  our  expert  advice. 


Qhc 

Leading  StudentTours 
"^EUROPE 

Chartered  Tourist  III  Class  famous Cunarders  l 
All  expenses,  seaandland,$255  up  | 

College  orchestras.  Organized  entertain- 
ments. Social  delights;  it's  the  new  way  I 
of  happy  travel.  21 6  Colleges  and  4} 
States  represented  on  our  1916 tours. 
Find  out  why ,  write  for  1 917  program. 

i  Students  Travel  Club 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 


ic6 
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HOTEL-RESORT-&.TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 

CONTINUED 


SWITZERLAND 


The  ATTRACTIONS 

are  not  limited  to  the 
summer  season. 


Enjoy  during  the  coming 
•winter  from  6  to  8  hours' 
brilliant  sunshine  daily,  at 
altitudes  to  suit  all  constitu- 
tions. * 

Also  after  your  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean  you  -will 
want  to  partake  in 

The  Joys  of 
Winter  in  Switzerland 

Write  us  today  for  booklet 
W,  maps,  train  connections 
from  port,  or  any  other  in- 
formation. We  are  here  to 
serve  you. 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  cAvenue 
aNew  York 


DAYTONA  BEACH  FLA. 


I  .  Y  y  F  I  o  r  i  d  a. 


"  Recreationland" 

Golf  —  Fishing  — 
Bathing — Tennis — 
Sailing  —  Roque  — 
Lawn  Bowling  — 
Riding.  All  are  at 
their  best  here. 
World's  greatest 
artists  heard  at  Auditorium  in 
winter. 

Plenty  of  room.  Reasonable 
rates.  Send  for  guaranteed  rate 
list. 

Address  Room  80 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

□-Send  for  Literature 


GREATER   PALM  BEACH  FLA. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


J{0~witk  all 

its  brilliant  cfaruAim 

PALM  BEACH 

&dends  an  hivUatixm^ 

This  Capital  of  Pleasure 
exhilarates  you  —  sun  shine, 
social  atmosphere,  sports, 
beauty  in  every  scene. 

Nearest  resort  to  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream  —  comfortable 
bathing  all  winter.  Yachting, 
motor  boating,  fishing,  ten- 
nis, golf. 

Opportunity  for  you,  too, 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
Greater  Palm  Beach—  Palm 
Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach. 

"Where  Summer  Spends 
the  Winter" 

PAtM  BEACH 


CHAMBER.  Of  COMHERCt 
f  CDMMora  ervn 
j— "ft       TOI  PALM  BEACH. 

f  LOR1DA 


Send 

Booklet  to 


Name  . 


Address  . 


WEST  PALM  BEACH  FLA. 


:mble  of  luxury  and  comfort  — in  a  setting  of 
tropical  palms— on  the  shore  of  Lake  Worth. 
Entirely  New  —  Fireproof  Construction 
216  Rooms   —    z  1 6  Baths- 
European  Plan 
Now  open— and  mating  raervaltons  for  the  season 

HENRY  J.  DYNES,  Mgr. 
Summer*:  Bluff  House,  M-lford,  Pa, 


BOSTON  MASS. 


Osceola-Gramatan  &  Cottages 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

A  distinctive  hotel.  An  ideal  winter  home 
for  families.   Adjoins  golf  course.   24  cot- 
tages.    Accommodates  300.  Moderate 
rates.    Write  for  booklet. 
CHESTER  A.  WESCOTT,  Manager 


Our  form*  close  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Ask  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street. 
Boston*,  for  space  &  rates  in  our  department. 


rfolel  Sfyerdton 


On  the  beautiful 
Charles,  furnished 
suites  or  single 
rooms  during  your 
stay  in  Boston. 
Write  for  Folder. 

91  Bay  State  RA 


BERMUDA 


The  Whert-i  o-Go  system  influences  the  people 
comprising  the  cream  of  all  Travel  prospects. 
Our  advertisers  waste  no  money  in  presenting 
their  invitations  to  people  who  cannot  accept. 
Altcays  advertise  as  widely  as  you  are  able 


PRINCESS 

HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

(Now  Open) 
Established  and  restricted 
clientele.  All  recreational 
features.     Booklet  from 
any  travel  bureau  or 

L.  A.  TWOROGER  CO. 
Cableaddress:  Princess.Bermuda 


CRUISES-TOURS 


1  FLORIDA 

n  Jacksonville-Miami,  via 
L|  Five  NEW 

,=|         luxurious  ships 

$3"£"£siggi9j]  and  other  steamers.  Sailings 
(romBoston,  komPhiladelphia,UomBalt:more. 
Automobiles  carried.  Write  for  Booklet  "C." 

Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

Home  Office,  112  S.  Gay  bt.  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  will  you 
please  mention  The  Where-to-go  Bureau' 
It  opens  the  way  for  our  ejticient  co-operation. 

EUROPE 


Jake  Your  Car  with  you 
and  See  EUROPE  Right! 

[An  y  1XEXPE.VSJVE  ni„.  BoeU.tfW.1 


M1tKE 


ml  dollar*  buv  you  mor 
delightful  and  economical  to  dri  . 
your  own  car  over  the  Highways  and  By- 
ways of  Europe,  when  the  arrangements  are  I 
made  under  our  careful  direction.    If  yc 
are  going  to  Europe,  be  sure  to  write  early 
for  our   Free  Booklet   revealing   the  ideal 
way  to  see  Europe.   European  Auto  Travel 
Bureau.  j7:iB  Newbury  St  .  Boston.  Ma 


The  new  all-the-year  round  Travel  land 
where  warm,  mellow  sunshine  reigns  when 
Winter  comes  to  the  North. 

The  land  of  Kruger,  Rhodes  and  Botha. 
Enjoy  the  unspoilt  giant  Victoria  Falls. 

The  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Drakensberg 
mountains. 

The  amazing  designs  of  marbled  Nature  in 
the  Cango  Caves. 

The  joys  of  motoring  in  the  beautiful  Cape 
Peninsula. 

The  romance  of  diamonds  and  gold,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman  :  keep  picture 
records  of  quaint  Kaffir  Kraals  with  peace- 
ful, thrilling  war  dances  on  the  Rand. 

While  you  travel  enjoy  your  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  bowls,  etc. 

Comfortable  dining  car  and  rail  hovel  be- 
tween up-to-date  cities.  More  than  8,000 
oversea  visitors  in  South  Africa  last  year. 

Send  for  free  Travel  Booklet  "The  Sun- 
land  "  or  "Johannesburg  "  :  or  12  cents  (to 
cover  postage)  for  well-illustrated  free  book 
"  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  to : 

Travel  Bureau  of  South  Africa 

657-No.  1 1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ENCADINE  SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL  BARBLAN 

plana,  near  St.  Moritz.  First  class  steam  heated 
modern  Hotel.  Terms  moderate;  special  arrange- 
ments for  families  or  for  long  stay.  Tennis,  boating, 
fishing,  hunting.  50  miles  of  easy  trails.  Registered 
guide;,  for  Alpine  Tours.  Summer  &  Winter  season. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CARLETON  TOURS 

Not  Cheapest  but  Best 
Membership  restricted,  references  required 

Student  tours  for  students,  teachers,  and  other 
people,  of  culture.  Fascinating  itineraries  covering 
all  European  countries.  All  expense  tours  from 
$330  up  ;  although  the  cost  is  moderate,  we  use 
excellent  hotels,  many  of  them  de  luxe  ;  congenial 
companions,  best  of  college  chaperones,  superior 
service ;Cunard  ships,  popular  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
or  any  other  class  traveller  desires.  Independent 
travel  arranged.    Write  for  our  1927  travel  booklet. 

CARLETON  TOURS,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


—SEE  EUROPE  with  a— 

Small  select  party  sailing  June  22  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  cruising  to  The  North 
Cape  visiting  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Gerniaiiv,  Slovakia,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land and  France. 

A  First  <  lass  Tour  never  before  equalled 
for  the  price. 

Hew  York  to  Hew  York  $1175  Minimum. 
Get  the  Itinerary  and  "Travel  The  Easy  Way." 
CONCORD  Y  TOURS,  Coneord,   North  Carolina 


i 


EUROPE  in  July  and  Aug. 

Conducted  tonrs  incl.  S.  S.  passage  and 
eight  countries.  Select  II 150.  Standard  $845, 
Student  $625.  Ask  for  Folder  W. 


Unusual  Cruises 

Complete  arrangements 
hotels,  sightseeing,  side  trips,  motoring 

Write  for  our  "  Cruise  Digest" 
giving  helpful  information  for  reaching 
Sunny  Playgrounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  world 
BOYDTOURS,lnc.(EsLl895)1819BroaJway,N.V. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


r^s,  Hotel  St.  James  -T-rsS: 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  Ai 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  xx\\n- 
utes'  walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  Wst  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Jqiibsox  Qnww 


Ura  AMERICA 

Via  HAVANA  t\ 

PANAMA  ■  PERU  *  CHILE 

Calling  at  Cristobal.  Balboa,  CaMao, 
Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso  — 
by  the  oil  burning  liners 

EBRO  and  ESSEQUIBO 

Designed  and  built  for  the  tropics. 
Fitted  with  every  device  to  make 
life  at  sea  comfortable 
and  enjoyable. 
Tours  around  South  America 
Arranged 

FkciFic  Line 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  I 

26  Broadway,  N.Y..  or  your  local  travel  agent 


Ask  Where-to-tio  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,for  space  &  rates  in  our  department 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


TRAVEL  COMFORT 

Gives  positive  relief,  preventing 
all  symptoms  of  distress  from 
Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Airsickness. 

•JSC.  W  $r.JO  at  Drugstores 

or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  3 

The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co,,  New  York 


LAND  TRIPS— American 

American  Hail  Line 

90  Orient  Tours  via  Seattle 

Canadian  National  Railways 

91  Pacific  to  Atlantic  Through  the  fanadian  Rockies 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 

92  Pacific  Coast  Tours  Through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 

93  Round  America  Tours 

Great  Northern  Railways 

94  To  California  Through  Adventure  Land 

95  The  Scenic  Northwest 

96  The  New  Oriental  Limited 

9  7  Historic  Northwest  Adventure  Land 
9  8  From  the  Car  Window 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
99  The  Storied  Northwest  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railwav 
ino  2.nno  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

101  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb 

102  Winter  Travel  in  America 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 

Rock  Island  Railway* 

104  Colorado  via  Rork  Island  All  Expense  Tours 

105  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

106  A  Map  That  Talks 

107  The  Deluxe  Golden  State  Limited 

108  Golden  State  Route  to  California 

109  On  Your  Wav  to  California 

110  California,  the  Golden  State 

111  The  Finer  &  Faster  Golden  State  Limited 

Santa  Fe  Railway 

112  To  California.  The  Santa  Fe  Way 

113  Petrified  Forest — National  Monument.  Arizona 
111  Off  the  Beaten  Path — New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
11")  Arizona  Winter 

116  Y'our  Santa  Fe  Trip  to  California 

117  The  California  Limited 

1 1 8  The  Indian  Detour 

119  Grand  Canvon  Outings 
12  0  The  Chief 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 

121  Overland  Route   (Lake  Tahoe  Line) 

122  Shasta  Route 

123  Washington  Sunset  Route 

124  New  Cascades  Line — Shasta  Route 

125  California 

126  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
12  7  Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 

128  Oregon  Outdoors 

129  Lake  Tahoe 

130  Sunset  Route — San  Francisco 

131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 

132  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-Off 

133  California  for  Tourist 

134  Y/osemite 

135  Oregon  Outdoors 


LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 


Flinch  Li 
France 


139 
140 

141 

142 

143 
144 
I  15 
146 

1 1 ; 

148 


149 
150 
1  5  I 
152 


154 
155 
156 
157 


160 
101 


163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


__  of  Spires  and  Towers 
North  African  Motor  Tours 
Across  North  Africa 

The   Magic  of   Islam — Algeria.   Tunisia.    Morocco  (French), 

The  Desert. 
Across  the  Desert 

Morocco — Sunlit — Exoti( — Oriental 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 
Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 
Beautiful  Bavaria 
The  Rhine 

Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germany 
Germany — The  Rhine 

To  the  Bavarian  Alps — By  Electric  Train   from   Munich  to 

Garniiseh 

Hamburg- American  Line' 
Ireland 
Germany 
France 
British  Isles 

Red  Star  Line 
Belgium 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

Hawaii 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau' 
Tourfax 

The  Story  of  Hawaii 
Hawaii  National  Park 
Rules  and   Regulations — Descriptive 
Pouto  Rico 
The  Condado-Vandcrbilt  Hotel 
The  Island  of  Enchantment 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

The  All  Year  Club  of  Southern  California' 
Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme 

Phoenix- Arizona  Club 
Climate  &  Health 
Summer  Days  All  Winter 
Where  Winter  Never  Comes 

Bowman  Hotels 
Los  Angeles,.  Biltmore 
Atlanta.  Biltmore 

Bclk-air.  Florida.  Belleview  Biltmore 
Coral  Gables,  Miami,  Biltmore 
Hotel  Del  Coronado.  Coronado  Beach,  Calif. 
Hotel  Miramar.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Fort  Montagu  Hotel' 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

Furntss  Bermuda  Line* 
St.  George  Hotel,  St.  Georges.  Bermuda  , 
Hotel  Bermudiana.  Hamilton.  Bermuda 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 
Germany — Cassel 

Germany — Baden,   Black  Forest   and   the  Lake   of  Constance 

Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

Winter  in  Germany 

Wurtiemberg 

Thuringia 

Saxony 

The  Palatinate 
Cassel  and  the  Weser 
Germany — The  Harz 


London  Midland  d  Scottish  Ry. 

183  Gleneagles  Hotel:  Pertshire.  Scotland 

184  The  Charm  of  England 

185  Hotel   Cecil,   London,  England* 

186  Havana,  Cuba,  Sevilla  Biltmore 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life.  2R.">  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 

Please  send  without  obligation*  on  my  part,  the  following  book- 
lets.    (Insert  numbers  from  list.) 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

Sute    January 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


CbuntryLife 
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JO  CENTS 
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WALL  PAPER 

For  The  Country  House 

AyPhylli3  Ackerman 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  FULL,  COLOR 


The  Little  Marmon  strikes  an  entirely  new  chord  —t—  it  will  appeal  first  for  its  vivid 
good  looks,  its  unique  distinction  as  America's  first  truly  fine  small  car  — ^—  but  its 
utility  is  just  as  noteworthy  as  its  charm  — ^—  its  extreme  ease  of  handling,  the  great 
stamina  of  its  determined  eight-in-line  motor  and  its  light- 
ning quick  acceleration  most  decisively  meet  present  day 
motoring  needs  and  aspirations  wide  variety  of  standard 
body  styles,  all  priced  under  $2000  — — — 2— 

companion  car  to  the  Marmon  Series  Seventy-five 


MAR  8  1 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Pearls  Watches  Clocks  Silverware 

Diamond  Bracelets 

and  Diamond  Watch  Bracelets 

Mail  Inquiries  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &37  -  Street 

New  York 

COUNTRY      LIFE  February,  19, 7 


Quite  naturally,  some  women  choose  Rolls-Royce.  It  becomes  as 
much  a  part  of  their  background  as  a  box  at  the  opera  .  .  .  seats  at 
the  Philharmonic  .  .  .  membership  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Its  good  taste  is  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  their  costumes.  It  ex- 
presses discretion  as  truly  as  the  houses  they  live  in  or  the  friends 
who  gather  there. 

Such  women  are  independent  of  the  "dictates"  of  fashion,  for 
they  create  those  dictates.  They  bring  to  bear  on  their  purchase 
intimate  knowledge  of  what  is  fashionable  and  well-bred  through- 
out the  world.  They  recognize,  for  instance,  that  coachwork  by 
Brewster  &  Company  is  not  only  smart,  but  based  on  sound  tradi- 
tion. As  children,  beyond  a  doubt,  they  rode  in  Brewster-built 


carriages,  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  their  forebears  rode  in 
them  since  the  founding  of  this  firm  in  18 10. 

In  every  Rolls-Royce  detail  of  construction,  in  every  hidden  part, 
is  found  the  genuineness  promised  by  distinction  of  appearance. 
This  car  is  as  comfortable  and  unfaltering  on  country  byway  as  on 
city  pavement.  No  weather  is  so  inclement  as  to  keep  its  owner 
waiting.  It  meets  every  traveling  situation  blandly.  And  the  satis- 
faction of  Rolls-Royce  lasts  for  five,  ten,  even  twenty  years. 

May  we  not  design  with  you  a  motor-car  that  shall  meet  your 
demands  exactly— in  color,  seating  arrangements  and  interior  ap- 
pointments? Rolls-Royce,  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York. 
There  are  branches  in  principal  cities. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

BREWSTER  COACHWORK 


February,  19-27 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 


H  Ailittatt  *  fflu 


NEW  YORK. 


Tailored  Mode  and 
Spring  Come  In 
Together 


The  Compose  Suit — with  a  brief  coat  of  black,  and  grey- 
and-black  striped  skirt,  $75.  Women's  and  Misses'  Suits. 

The  Suit  that  topcoats  itself — of  grey  "men's  wear"  check, 
$45.  The  coat  to  match,  also  $45.  Sports  Department. 

The  Coat  of  Stratford  Tweed,  after  a  Stewart  Miller, 
trimmed  with  baby  calf.  Tan  or  rose,  $110.  Sports  Wear. 


THIRD  FLOOR 
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Residence  of 
Hon.William  I.  Schaffer 

Haverford. 
Byerspipe  and  nipples 
installed  for  plumbing 

and  heating. 


Architects: 
Seeburger  &  Rabenold, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors: 
Galligan  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thrift  of  Kust  Protection 


PLUMBING  and  heating  lines 
in  any  home  should  yield 
trouble-free,  life-long  service — or 
walls  must  be  mutilated,  floors 
torn  up,  and  heavy  replacement 
taxes  paid  time  and  again. 

The  arch  enemy  of  pipe  perma- 
nence is  rust.  It  lurks  within  the 
walls  of  every  line.  Ceaselessly 
day  and  night,  year  after  year,  it 
seeks  to  corrode  and  destroy.  For 
a  few  dollars  more,  the  thoughtful 
builder  insures  against  it  by  select- 
ing genuine  wrought  iron  pipe. 

Throughout  this  pipe  are  millions 
of  tiny  silicate  threads — each  im- 
pervious to  corrosion,  each  a  bar- 
rier to  corrosive  attack. 

Pipe  so  composed  will  serve  long 
and  dependably.     Thirty,  forty 


0v<*  tw*d  «od 
MiacetUneow 

UA%  /Slopwork' 
Threading 

3jB«nding,etc 
«•»% 


Double  Life  for  a  Fraction  More 

The  cost  of  pipe  is  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
whole  system,  as  this  diagram  shows.  The  figures 
weretakenfromanalyses of  thirty-three  pipe  systems. 


A.  ML  Byers 

Established  1864 


Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York 
Cleveland 
Houston 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 


Boston  Tulsa 
Jacksonville  Rochester 
Los  Angeles  Birmingham 


and  fifty  years  is  not  uncommon. 

Cheaper  pipe  can  be  had.  It 
lacks  the  rust-protective  elements 
of  wrought  iron ;  and  so  before  long, 
you  are  called  on  to  pay  manifold 
for  pipe  failures,  in  money,  in 
trouble,  in  permanent  damage  to 
the  good  looks  and  comfort  of  your 
home.  It  is  a  heavy  penalty. 

Byers  Pipe  of  genuine  wrought 
iron,  identified  by  its  Spiral  Stripe, 
is  the  choice  of  judicious  builders 
for  all  permanent  construction,  in- 
cluding our  largest  and  finest  sky- 
scrapers, and  monumental  build- 
ings of  every  class.  Tested  for 
sixty  years  in  every  manner  of  ser- 
vice, its  durability  is  unquestioned. 
Its  slightly  extra  cost  is  a  fraction 
of  what  it  will  save  in  years  to  come. 


Distributors  in  All  Jobbing  Centers 


BYERS  PIPE 


GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 
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THIS  charming  and  dignified  English  Living  Room  is  one  of  several 
others  assembled  in  England  by  Mr.  Farmer  and  now  on  display 
at  the  Farmer  Galleries. 

These  rooms  are  furnished  with  only  the  finest  authentic  examples  of 
English  furniture  of  the  periods  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
George  the  First  and  Chippendale,  of  great  artistic  merit  and  beauty— 
still  in  splendidly  sound  condition. 

Embellished  with  the  fine  lamps,  beautiful  old  Chinese  Porcelains  and 
artistic  utilitarian  objects  for  which  the  Farmer  establishment  is  noted, 
these  very  lovely  rooms  are  the  last  word  in  stately  and  dignified  luxury. 

These  rooms  may  be  acquired  wholly  or  in  part. 

IB  &  to  at?  ft  3C  3fapmep 

I  N  C. 

Chinese  oAntiques  and  oArts  Lamps  and  Shades 

English  Period  Furniture 

16  Cast  56*  Street  Jltto  §orfe 
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MASTER  OF  THE  HOURS 


JUST  as  the  smartest  clothes  are  created 
in  Paris,  and  the  most  skilful  diamond 
cutting  done  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  so 
are  the  finest  watches  made  in  Switzer- 
land. The  reasons  make  a  long  story, 
but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
Swiss  make  inarvelously  accurate  and 
durable  watches,  and  make  them  thin- 
ner than  any  other  people. 

Marcus  &  Company  have,  for  many 
years,  offered  to  their  patrons  the  watch 
that  is  considered  to  be  representative 
of  Switzerland's  most  famous  guild. 
These  beautiful  slender  discs  are,  for 
accuracy,  miniatures  of  the  sun.  Each 
is  so  exquisitely  made  that  it  will  divide, 
not  only  days  and  years,  but  your  entire 
life  into  tiny,  flawless  fractions  of  time. 

After  twenty  years  of  use,  one  of  these 
watches  recorded  extremes  of  variation 
amounting  to  only  22.5  seconds  during 
a  six  months'  test  against  United  States 


Observatory  radio  time  signals.  They 
have  received  literally  hundreds  of 
awards  in  accuracy  contests  at  govern- 
ment observatories  in  England,  Switzer- 
land and  other  countries.  They  are  fully 
adjusted  to  all  positions  and  all  temper- 
atures, jeweled  throughout  with  rubies 
or  sapphires,  and  may  be  had  in  many 
sizes  and  models,  including  small  wrist- 
watches  for  women. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  finest  watch  in 
the  world  is  no  better  than  the  one  who 
sells  it,  for  all  watches  need  expert  atten- 
tion every  year.  To  give  this  and  other 
services  promptly  and  cheerfully  has 
distinguished  the  policy  of  Marcus  & 
Company  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Wo  men's  jeweled  wrist-watches,  from 
§7500  to  $150.  Stviss  watches  in  plati- 
num, gold  and  silver,  from.  $2000  to 
$30.  In  strap  bracelets  for  sport  wear, 
from  $500  to  $50. 


MARCUS    &  COMPANY 

JEWELERS 

At  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City 

and  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

©  1927 
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Tfie  Nation's  Building  Stone 


Joseph  Fly  Residence.  Memphis,  Tennessee 
J.  Frazer  Smith  &  H.  M.  Burnham,  Architects 


^Beauty  of  Color-Tones  in  Stone 


THIS  beautiful  residence  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, illustrates  the  pleasing  effect  of 
simplicity  and  restraint  which  is  gained  from 
a  moderately  simple  use  of  Indiana  Lime- 
stone. The  surrounding  trees  and  shrubbery 
give  emphasis  to  the  light,  ever-fresh  ap- 
pearance of  its  walls. 

The  soft  gray  and  buff  color-tones  of 
Indiana  Limestone  greatly  enhance  the  beauty 
of  well -designed  homes.  When  planning 
your  new  home,  remember  that  Indiana  Lime- 
stone, while  the  lowest  in  cost  of  building 


stones,  will  increase  the  beauty  of  the  design, 
and  retain  its  loveliness  of  color  and  texture 
indefinitely. 

To  show  prospective  builders  some  of  the 
finest  homes  in  this  country  which  have 
been  built  of  Indiana  Limestone,  we  have 
had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  our  hand- 
somely illustrated  booklet,  "Distinctive 
Houses  of  Indiana  Limestone."  You  will  find 
it  exceedingly  interesting. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
upon  request. 


ARCHITECTS'   SERVICE  BUREAU 

BOX   774.   BEDFORD,  INDIANA 
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.MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"The  strength  and  endur- 
ance of  your  building  is 
truly  amazing"  


MISCELLANEOUS 


So  writes  the  owner  of  a  Hodgson.  Portable  House 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He  continues:  "The 
house  stands  on  a  little  rocky  eminence  about  120  feet 
above  the  harbor.  There  is  high  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor  and  the  most  terrific  gusts  come 
from  off  this  when  a  gale  blows.  No  harder  tests  are 
possible  than  some  of  those  which  this  house  has  with- 
stood during  the  past  six  years." 

From  Florida 

"My  Hodgson  Portable  Cottage  went  through  the  terrible  hurri- 
cane of  September  17th  and  18th  without  any  damage  of  any 
kind,  and  nothing  in  it  was  hurt.  The  clothing  and  beds  and 
all  furniture  were  entirely  dry  after  the  storm,  indicating 
that  no  water  leaked  in.  I  know  of  no  more  severe  test  that 
a  structure  would  be  put  to,  than  this  hurricane — the  worst  in 
the  history  of  this  state.  The  cottage  was  entirely  exposed 
without  any  wind  breaks  to  protect  or  shield  it." 

Truly,  here  is  convincing  proof  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  Hodgson  Portable  Houses,  and  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  these  houses  is  even  more  remarkable  when 
you  realize  that  they  may  be  erected  in  a  few  days 
with  unskilled  labor.  Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  to 
you  in  carefully  finished  sections  which  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  bolted  together. 

There  are  Hodgson  Portable  Houses  of  every  size 
and  for  every  purpose.  Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives 
prices  and  complete  information  regarding  Hodgson 
cottages,  play  houses,  garages,  dog  kennels,  poultry- 
houses,  bird  houses,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  H  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 


1108  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street 
New  York  City 


Florida  Branch — Bradenton 


HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


PRIVATE  ESTATE 

about  24  acres  for  rent  in  environs  of  Paris  from 
May  I  to  October  31.  Chateau  with  over  21 
rooms  and  smaller  dwelling  on  same  grounds,  both 
fully  and  handsomely  furnished,  with  water,  gas, 
electricity  and  central  heating  plant.  Gardener's 
cottage,  garage,  tennis  court,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens,  beautiful  woods  and  intriguing  paths. 
Twenty  kilo,  from  Paris,  excellent  roads,  railroad 
station  nearby.  Has  never  been  out  of  owner's 
occupancy  before. 

For  information  address 

BARTLETT  TOURS 

1415  Locust  Street         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


PLAN  BOOKS 


"Modern  Farm  Building" 

The  only  authoritative  BOOK  on  the  Subject 
3rd  Edition  now  on  Sale 
$4.20  including  postage.    Purchase  direct  from  Author 

ALFRED  HOPKINS 

ARCHITECT 
415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


"Colonial  Houses  " 

13}  x  19  inches,  27  Two  Story.  $15,000  to  $300,000 
to  erect.   Price  $5.00  Delivered. 

"Stucco  Houses  " 

(Cloth)  14  x  26  inches,  24  designs  mostly  2  story, 
$15,000  to  $140,000.   Price  $10.00  Delivered. 
Each  Contains:  Exterior  Views.  Plans,  Descriptions, 
Current  Estimates,  Page  of  Building  Advice. 

Before  building  a  large  house  or  an  especially 
fine  small  house,  you  will  need  these. 

Send  check  or  money  order  or  call  and  see  the  books 

Henry  T.  Child,  Architect 

Suite  1217,  280  Madison  Ave.,  at  40th  St.,  New  York 

Planning,  Supervision,  Alterations        Interior  Decoration 
Fireproof  Dwellings  a  Specialty 


Readers  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Architects' 
Directory  before  building 


COMPLETE 

IMPROVEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY  PLACE 


ROBERT  WALLACE  DICKEF\SON 

J!KCHITECTUR£  fi{JR<4L  ENGINEERING  eTlGRlCUETURE 

CARNEGIE  AVENVE  AT59TH  PLACE  CLEVELAND  OHIO 


MAINE 


YORK  HARBOR 

Attractive  Cottages  For  Sale  or  to  Rent — Furnished 

Land  for  Sale 

ARTHUR  E.  BRAGDON,  Agt. 

YORK  VILLAGE  MAINE 


FLORIDA 


That  Florida  Lakefront  Home 

You've  always  wanted — with  the  Golden  Orange  and  luscious  Grapefruit  grow- 
ing just  outside  the  door — 5  acres  of  'em,  '  loaded"  with  fruit;  nice  six  room 
bungalow,  modern  in  every  way — electric  lights,  bath,  running  water;  13 
acres  in  the  property;  some  fine  garden  land;  2  acres  in  edge  of  large  beauti- 
ful clearwater  lake — fine  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  12  miles  from  Tampa; 
only  $15,000.00- 

Send  today  for  Booklet  and  list  of  Homes,  Groves  and  Farms. 

TAMPA-WEST  COAST  REALTY  CO.,  Inc. 

Opp.  P.  O.  "Since  Before  the  War"         Tampa,  Florida 

Country  Life  is  recognized  as  a  national 
real  estate  trade  paper  for  high  class  coun- 
try properties. 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  and  completely 

Furnished  Home 

St.  Petersburgh,  Florida 

Well  constructed  stucco  house;  Tile  roof;  Spanish 
architecture;  Nine  rooms;  Two  sleeping  porches; 
Large  Solarium  facing  Tampa  Bay;  Two  baths  and 
separate  lavatory;  Three  fire-places;  Gas  heat  and 
Frigidaire;  Expensively  and  exquisitely  furnished 
throughout,  including  Oriental  rugs,  Ampico  Grand 
Piano,  etc.  The  house  is  in  perfect  order  for 
immediate  occupancy  as  no  details  were  overlooked 
when  this  house  was  furnished.  Garage  and  serv' 
ants'  quarters;  finished  lawn  and  shrubbery,  located 
ioo  feet  from  Tampa  Bay  in  the  beautiful  and  ex- 
elusive  North  Shore  District.  Price  $80,000.00. 
Address  Owner 

L.  O.  O'DANIEL 

703  Valentine  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 

By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


IN  DECEMBER  Paddock,  Ring- 
side, and  Byre  we  commented 
at  some  length  on  a  serious  situ- 
ation that  exists  in  the  Jersey 
breed .  That  Jersey  breeders  are  aware 
of  this  situation  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  We  have  received  two  letters 
from  prominent  Jersey  breeders  com- 
mending us  on  the  attitude  that  we 
took.  We  sincerely  hope  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  remedy  this 

One  thing  that  should  be  done  at 
once  is  to  stop  the  appointment  as 
judges  of  men  who  are  in  the  business 
of  trading  in  Jersey  cattle.  Another 
thing  that  would  help  would  be  to 
revise  the  score  card  so  that,  in  the 
aged  cow  class,  no  entry  would  be  ac- 
cepted that  did  not  have  a  satisfactory 
Registry  of  Merit  record. 


T17HEN  an  Englishman  buys  an 
*  *  American  bred  hackney,  that's 
news!  Irvington  Autocrat  was  shipped 
recently  to  the  famous  Falside  Stud, 
Bathgate,  Scotland,  owned  by  Mr. 
Enoch  Glenn.  Autocrat,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  has  won  ninety  ribbons 
at  twenty-one  different  shows.  Either 
he  or  one  of  his  get  has  been  champion 
at  the  National  Horse  Show  every  year 
for  eight  years,  and  one  of  his  daughters.  Irvington 
Bounce  III,  won  six  championships  and  five  reserves 
during  six  years  at  the  National.  The  Hackney 
Futurity  at  Devon  has  been  won  by  one  of  his 
progeny  ever  since  it  was  started.  His  progeny 
have  won  every  class  in  which  they  have  been 
entered  as  get  of  sire. 

The  Cassilis  Farm  breeding  program  will  not  be 
impaired  in  any  way  because  Mr.  Willetts 
has  two  sons  and  one  grandson  of  Irvington 
Autocrat  to  carry  on  with,  and  has,  besides 
these,  South  worth  Swell,  the  champion  sire 
of  England,  which  he  imported  in  1925. 
Cassilis  Farm  is  supposed  to  have  the  world's 
foremost  collection  of  hackney  ponies.  Their 
stud  of  fifty  ponies  is  the  largest,  as  well  as 
the  best  collection,  of  these  stylish,  beauti- 
ful horses  to  be  found  anywhere.  Cassilis 
Farm  is  a  two-thousand-acre  estate  in 
the  Berkshires  at  New  Marlboro,  not  far 
from  Great  Barrington  and  Stockbridge. 
It  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Macy  Willets  of 
New  York  City. 


r\F  THE  numerous  sales  of  Jerseys  that 
^  Meridale  Farms  has  made  during  the 
last  six  weeks,  there  is  one  in  which  Jersey 
breeders  the  country  over  will  be  especially 
interested.    When  the  last  Meridale  im- 


Viscount  Willingdon,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  with  officers  and 
directors  of  the  1926  Royal  Winter  Fair,  looking  at  Standard  0]  Oak- 
lands,  grand  champion  Jersey  bull,  owned  by  A.  H.  Goss,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Standing,  back  of  bull,  left  to  right:  A.  P.  Westervelt,  manager 
of  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  E.  M.  Carroll,  president  of  the  Royal  Winter 
Fair,  Viscount  Willingdon,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  D.  0.  Bull, 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  John  McKee,  director,  Wm. 
A.  Dryden,  honorary  president  of  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  J.  E.  Prrth- 
orm,  director,  and  member  of  Executive  Committee,  J.  A.  Northen,  di- 
rector, and  member  of  Executive  Committee 


pounds  of  milk  and  769.9  pounds  of 
butter.  On  her  lower  line  she  traces 
to  Mabel  Raleigh  and  hence  carries 
an  exceptional  combination  of  blood 
lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dixmude's 
March  Gift  not  only  won  the  Parish 
prize  and  stood  third  in  the  Open  class 
in  the  Royal  Show  in  1925,  but  was 
also  the  winner  of  the  Blythwood  Bowl 
at  the  Royal  Show  last  summer. 

The  Messrs.  Anderson  also  took  the 
twin  yearling  heifers,  Tarletta's  Lily 
and  Tarletta's  Trixie.  They  are  by 
Dreaming  Sultan,  out  of  Tarletta,  a 
good  daughter  of  the  great  breeding 
bull,  Financial  Baron.  They  also  took 
Countess  Futurist,  another  daughter 
of  Dreaming  Sultan,  out  of  a  dam  that 
is  rich  in  the  blood  of  Golden  Fern's 
Noble. 

The  other  two  cows  selected  for  Many 
Springs  Farm  were  Sybil's  Beauty,  a 
daughter  of  Sybil's  Beau,  and  Abbey's 
Oxford  Blossom,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining available  high-class  daughters 
of  Blonde's  Golden  Oxford. 


portation  was  released  from  Quarantine,  W.  M. 
Anderson  and  his  son,  James  Anderson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  are  building  up  a  rather  remarkable 
herd  of  imported  cattle  in  the  Chester  Valley,  near 
Philadelphia,  went  to  Athenia  and  selected  six  out- 
standing young  cows.  Included  in  this  lot  was 
Dixmude's  March  Gift,  a  three-year-old  daughter 
of  Conclave,  whose  official  Island  record  is  10.894 


Hp  ft"  * 


First  Prize  Ayrshire  dairy  herd  at  the  Canadian  Royal 
Winter  Fair,  exhibited  by  J.  E.  Davidson,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  Mr.  Davidson  also  had  the  grand  champion  bull  at 
both  the  National  Dairy  Show  and  the  Royal  Winter  Fair 


Left.  Oakhurst  Colanlha 
Abberkerk,  grand  cham- 
pion Holstein  cow  at  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair. 
Owned  by  Victoria  Farms, 
Hudson  Heights,  Quebec 


Right.  Glen  Gable  Em- 
blem, grand  champion 
Guernsey  cow  at  the  Royal 
Winter  Fair.  Owned  by 
Donalda  Farms,  Todmor- 
den,  Ontario 


T^HE  recent  annual  meeting  of  The 
Hampshire  Swine  Record  Associa- 
tion of  Peoria,  111.,  was  pervaded  with 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  emphasized 
the  realization  among  breeders  that  the  purebred 
hog  business  has  again  come  into  its  own.  In  his 
report,  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  M.  Harsch,  stated  that 
aside  from  the  present  extremely  favorable  condition 
of  the  hog  outlook  in  general,  the  most  promising 
indication  for  the  Association's  prosperity  was  the 
remarkable  increase  shown  in  new  memberships  in 
the  Association  during  the  past  six  months. 

Official  recognition  was  given  to  the 
splendid  work  of  Mr.  Francis  T.  Underhill 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  the  development 
of  the  breed  through  his  own  constructive 
breeding  operations,  by  the  presentation  of 
a  silver  plaque  mounted  on  natural  walnut 
and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription. 

The  officers  and  directors  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  were:  president,  C.  D.  Streeter, 
Keokuk,  la.;  vice-president,  T.  A.  Flenner, 
Ashmore,  111.;  Secretary,  E.  M.  Harsch, 
Peoria,  111.;  Asst.  Secretary,  L.  L.  Reed, 
Peoria,  111.;  Treasurer,  M.  B.  Hinegardner, 
Peoria,  111. 

Directors:  C.  D.  Streeter,  Keokuk,  la.; 
T.  A.  Flenner,  Ashmore,  111.;  Clayton 
Messenger,  Keswick,  la.;  Seth  T.  Hadley, 
Hadley,  Ind.;  John  H.  Oliver,  Kewanee, 
111.;  F.  H.  Hulick,  Atlanta,  Ind.;  Chester 
C.  Roberts,  Marion,  O. ;  E.  S.  Rennick, 
Pilger,  Neb. ;  R.  L.  Pemberton,  Le  Grand,  la. 
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Mail  This  COUPON  TODAY!  jg 

LOUDEN,  381S  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Send  me  postpaid,  without  charge  or  obligation,   |  || 
blue-print  barn  plan  suggestions. 

I  expect  to  [  1  build  or  [     remodel  a  barn  tor 

 cows   bull  young 

slock   horses. 

Will  begin  about  

(date) 

I  am  also  interested  in: 


□  Steel  Stalls 

□  Sieel  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Manure  Carriers 

□  Feed  Carriers 

□  Feed  Truck 

D  Manger  Divisions 
O  Steel  Pens 
□  Bull  Staff 


□  Cupolas 

□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Power  Hoists 

□  Hay  Forks 

□  Hay  Carriers 

□  Barn  Door  Hangers 

CJ  Garage  Door  Hangers 

□  Roof  Windows 

□  Hog  House  Equipment 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

I! 
II 
II 


Clip  the  coupon  at  the  top  of  this  page — fill  it  in — and 
mail  it  right  now  for  the  most  helpful  information  on  barn 
building  and  remodeling  that  has  ever  come  before  you. 
No  charge.  No  obligation  whatever. 

We  do  not  build  barns.  We  do  not  sell  lumber.  Our 
purpose  is  to  help  you  plan  the  building  and  get  the  best 
possible  barn  for  the  money  put  into  it. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling  an 
old  one  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Department  will  gladly 
help  you  to — save  waste  of  lumber  and  labor  in  building 


— arrange  the  new  barn  to  save  hours  of  time  and  thou- 
sands of  needless  steps  each  year  in  feeding,  cleaning  and 
watering — provide  adequate,  roomy  mow  capacity 
— establish  proper  floor  levels — decide  best  type  of  roof 
construction — or  solve  any  other  building  problem. 

Over  15,000  barns  have  been  built  from  Louden  plans. 
Just  tell  us  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  have  and 
when  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel.  We  will  send  you 
free  of  obligation  blue-print  plan  suggestions  to  fit  your 
needs.  Send  the  coupon! 


LABOR-SAVING 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


"All  Through,  Dad-It  Only  Takes  Half  the  Time 
arid  Half  the  Work  Now!" 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  not  only  make  the  cows  more  comfort- 
able and  more  productive,  but  effect  a  big  saving  in  the  work.  You'll  realize 
that  when  you  are  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  taking  care  of  cows  in  the  old 
fashioned  unsanitary  wooden  stalls 

With  Louden  Stalls  your  cows  are  quickly  stanchioned  and  released.  And 
your  cows  have  real  "pasture-comfort"  in  the  barn,  which  makes  big  milk 
yields.  Leading  farmers  and  dairymenwill  tell  you  so.  Help  cows  yield  every 
drop  of  milk  and  every  cent  of  profit  possible  from  each  pound  of  feed.  Can 
be  used  with  built-up  manger  curb  which  saves  waste  of  many  pounds  ol 
feed  each  year. 

The  tubing  of  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  is  high  carbon  open- 
hearth — the  most  durable  steel  for  this  purpose.  Fittings  are  of  malleable 
iron,  with  a  certified  strength  of  5000  lbs.  per  square  inch  Correctly  de- 
signed. Free  from  dirt-collecting  attachments.  Send  for  illustrated  folder 


You'll  be  interested  in  the  latest  news  about  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  The 
coupon  will  bring  that  too  —  how  they  save  time  and  labor  in  taking  care  of  cows 
and  give  cows  real  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn — comfort  that  makes  more  milk. 

You'll  want  to  know  about  Louden  Water  Bowls  which  banish  that  cold,  dis- 
agreeable job  of  turning  the  cows  out  twice  a  day  to  shiver  dow^  a  drink  ol  icy 
tank  water  —  andpny  for  themselves  the  first  winter  in  increased  milk  production. 
And  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier  that  makes  boy's  play  out  of  barn  cleaning. 
Takes  out  12  bushels  at  a  load. 

Here's  what  other  farmers  say: 

"We  have  two  barns  Louden  equipped.  We  think,  and  neighbors  say,  they  are 
better  than  any  others."  —  H  G. Wiley, Holmen, Wis.  •  "Louden  Manure  Carrier 
is  the  greatest  labor  saver  on  this  or  any  other  farm." — R.  S.  McDonald,  Lake- 
wood, N.J  ■  "Pleased  with  my  new  barn  equipment.  The  best  — that's  Louden. 
I've  tried  others." —Hugh  F  Whitney,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Pay-from-lncome  Plan 

We  have  an  Easy  Payment  Plan  for  the  installation  of  this  better  equipment. 
Ask  us  for  details.  Check  the  coupon  for  illustrated  descriptive  matter  on  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Manure  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staff,  Cupolas,  Ventilating  Systems,  Hog 
House  Equipment.  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers— "Everything  for  the  Barn."  Don't  put  it  off.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

3816  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

ALBANY 


BOSTON 
TOLEDO 


NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO      ST  PAUL      LOS  ANGELES 


End  Barn  Cleaning  Drudgery 

Why  go  on  loading  wheelbarrowtuts  of  ma- 
nure—  lifting,  balancing,  straining  and  trun- 
dling them  oul  one  by  one  —  when  it  i«  so 
much  easier  to  roll  out  five  wheelbarrow 
loads  at  one  trip  with  this  big,  smooth-run- 
r.ing  Louden  Manure  Carrier?  12  bushels 
to  a  load  An  eas>  push.  A  boy  can  easily 
clear  vour  barn  with  it  in  half  the  time  spent 
b\  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  Worm  gear 
hoist,  durable  track,  heavy  spot-welded  tub. 
Greatest  Manure  Carrier  value  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Use  coupon  for  folder  and  prices. 


Canadian  Factory:  Quelph,  Ontario,  Canada 


Cows  Make  More  Milk  With 
Louden  Water  Bowls 

Increase  milk  flow  at  once  Reported  gains 
from  10";  to  40-V  Pay  for  themselves  and 
a  profit  besides,  before  first  winter  is  over 
Lengthen  lactation  period  Save  turning 
cows  out  to  water  in  zero  weather  Prevent 
spread  of  disease  from  cow  to  cow  through 
water.   Use  coupon  for  booklet  and  prices. 


SEEN 
AT  THE 
SHOWS 


Photographs  by 
H.  A.  STROHMEYER,  JR 


Sir  Forbes  Ormsby  Hengervelt,  grand  champion  Holstein  bull  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show.    Owned  by  Messrs.  Halbach,  Baird, 
Swartz,  and  Carvers,  of  Wisconsin 

First  prize  get  of  sire  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  National 
Dairy  Show,  and  Erdenheim  Show.  Exhibited  by  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.    Their  sire  is  Fern's  Wexford  Noble 
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GARDEN  MAKING 
AND  KEEPING 

By  HUGH  FINDLAY 

Here  is  a  garden  book  written  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  by  a  gardener  of  the  newer  school. 
It  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  that  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  multitude,  the  makers  of  small 
gardens. 

Professor  Findlay  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture at  Columbia  University,  an  experienced 
horticulturist  and  an  enthusiastic  gardener.  Step 
by  step  he  takes  up  the  problems  of  garden  making. 
He  discusses  lawns,  paths,  and  borders,  soils, 
rock  gardens,  bird  gardens,  pools,  and  aquatic 
plants,  rose  gardens,  bulbs,  annuals,  biennials,  per- 
ennials, evergreens,  shrubs  ard  trees.  One  by  one 
he  discusses  the  important  features  of  the  garden, 
giving  invaluable  lists  of  plants  for  best  results  ac- 
cording to  the  controlling  factors  of  season,  soil, 
culture,  climate,  and  color. 

In  this  friendly  book,  the  stumbling  blocks  that  so 
frequently  are  lightly  slurred  over  are  cleared  up. 
The  text  is  simple  and  authoritative.  It  will  help 
you  first  of  all  to  imagine  the  garden  you  want,  and 
then  to  attain  it — your  very  own  garden,  planted 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  your  own  se- 
lection. 

»dr>      *&»      *3e>      rSr>  *3t* 

Vg*  Vft  JJy  Jy. 

What  the  Press  says  of 

Garden  Making  and  Keeping 

"Highly  informative  and  practical  in  the  details  of  soil  treat- 
ment, manner  of  planting,  and  other  things  that  a  garden 
maker  will  wish  to  know,  with  many  a  diagram  and  sketch  to 
make  the  matter  plainer  .  .  „  exhaustive  lists  of  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees  .  .  .  beautifully  illustrated." 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 

"A  storehouse  of  essential  details,  wherein  specific  desired  in- 
formation is  easily  found.  .  .  .  Has  a  definite  place  in  our  liter- 
ature of  house  grounds  beautification." 

N.  Y.  HERALD-TRIBUNE. 

"Comprehensive,  beautiful,  and  practical." 

N.  Y.  EVENING  POST. 

Get  this  invaluable  gardening  book  from  your 
bookseller — $5.00  everywhere — or  use  the  coupon 
below. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  k  CO.,  Dept.  B.  A. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  GARDEN  MAKING  AND  KM  P- 
ING,  by  Hugh  Findlay.  I  enclose  $5.10  ($5.00  for  the  book,  plus 
10  cents  to  cover  mailing  costs.) 

Name  

Address    

City    State  

4  .        CL.2-27  ^ 


Do  You  Know  . . . 

— that  lawn  grass  must  be  fed — and  how  to 
feed  it? 

— how  to  make  a  rock  garden? 

— the  best  shrubs  for  making  a  hedge? 

—the  trees  and  plants  that  attract  birds  to  your 
garden? 

—how  to  make  a  water  garden? 
— how  to  prune? 

— when  to  plant  bulbs?  — how  deep  to  plant  them? 

—how  to  secure  bloom  from  perennials  the  first 
year? 

—how  to  prepare  soil? — the  best  soil  for  different 
plants? 

the  birds  that  beautify  and  police  your  garden? 

These  points  and  a  thousand  others  about  your 
garden  are  clearly  and  practically  explained  in 

(jarden  Making  and  Keeping 

By  HUGH  FINDLAY 
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IN  THE  March  number  of  Country  Life  we  shall  initiate  a  few 
typographical  changes  which  may  interest  our  readers.  There 
will  be  many  who  will  notice  no  change  at  all,  there  will  be 
many  others  who  will  notice  a  change  for  the  worse,  but  in 
our  humble  opinion  there  will  be  very  few  who  will  be  able  to  criticize 
the  typography  fairly.  Typography,  like  the  other  crafts,  metal 
working,  wood  carving,  fine  plastering,  and  like  architecture  itself, 
was  blasted  by  the  excess  of  light  which  greeted  the  opening  of  the" 
Great  Mechanical  Age.  In  the  last  century  typography  and  its 
kindred  crafts  foundered.  The  increasing  use  of  machinery  made 
it  possible  to  produce  more  type  than  ever  before.  And  the  whole- 
hearted attempts  to  put  the  mark  of  the  mechanical  age  upon  every 
product  thereof  wTere  successful  in  swamping  the  old  type  faces  under 
an  avalanche  of  stiff,  black,  tortured  shapes. 

The  result  was  that  most  people  lost  interest  in  typography — as 
they  did  in  architecture.  The  printer  became  something  akin  to  a 
manufacturer  and  no  one  cared  how  his  stuff  looked.  In  this  en- 
lightened day,  however,  craftsmen  are  meeting  the  new  demand  by 
studying  design  and  reviewing  the  best  work  of  other  countries. 

In  a  short  while  this  new  movement  will  have  the  effect  of  interest- 
ing the  public  in  typography,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  craft  will 
some  day  attain  an  eminence  proportional  to  that  now  held  by 
architecture.  It  is  a  difficult  craft  to  master.  Pieces  of  type,  such  as 
those  with  which  this  line  is  printed,  are  very  small,  but  each  one 
has  its  effect  upon  the  design  of  the  page.  This  column  is  set  in  10- 
point  type — that  is,  each  type  body  is  10  points  high.  If  it  w7ere  one 
point  smaller,  that  is,  a  9-point  type,  it  would  contain  many  more 
words  but  it  would  be  harder  to  read.  It  should  really  be  set  in  12- 
point  type,  because  that  is,  the  proper  size  to  use  w  ith  a  line  as  wide 
as  this  one,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  typography,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  compromise  between  readability  and  the  demands  of  space. 
W  ith  the  growth  of  modern  magazines  a  new  craft  has  sprung  up — 
that  of  magazine  make-up.  The  craftsman  of  magazine  make-up 
must  take  the  products  of  the  artist,  the  printer,  the  photo-engraver, 
and  the  writer,  and  fit  them  together  in  some  sort  of  order.  Thus  a 
magazine  is  really  what  the  name  implies:  a  warehouse,  what  the 
Turks  meant  when  they  said  makhazin.  The  job  for  the  make-up 
man  is  to  display  wares,  intrinsically  beautiful,  in  a  composite  whole 
which  shall  glorify  rather  than  diminish  the  beauty  of  each. 

This  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Witness  the  many  at- 
tempts made  toward  this  end  by  the  periodical  publications  of  to- 
day. Notice  the  great  use  of  frames  and  borders,  the  great  variety  of 
types  used  in  titles,  the  attempts  to  give  futuristic  effects.  To  men- 
tion only  one  trick  of  the  trade,  notice  the  current  vogue  for  setting 
titles  in  capitals  and  italics.  All  such  tricks  aim  to  please  but  more 
often  than  not  they  merely  irritate.  The  only  basis  for  good  make-up 
is  the  same  as  that  for  architecture — good  proportion.  We  don't 
want  to  bore  you  with  a  further  dissertation  on  magazine  make-up 
but  we  should  like  you  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  craft. 

THE   OFFICE  BOY. 

THE  ANNUAL  Spring  Gardening  Number 

THE  March  issue  of  Country  Life  is  the  annual  Spring  Garden- 
ing Number,  and  articles  on  gardening  and  kindred  subjects 
naturally  predominate,  though  other  interests  of  country  dwellers 
are  not  by  any  means  neglected.  The  leading  article  is  "Orchids  for 
the  Home"  by  Anderson  McCully,  beautifully  illustrated  in  color 
from  paintings  by  Margaret  W .  Mellor  Gill  of  orchids  in*  the 
famous  collection  of  Fitz  Eugene  Dixon,  Esq.  Other  articles 
are:  "Things  That  Make  a  House  Fxpensive,"  by  Victor  C. 
Clifford;  "The  Editor  Looks  About";  "The  Lure  of  the  Lily,"  by 
Helen  Morgenthau  Fox;  "Don't  Lime  the  Lawn,"  by  Arthur  A. 
Hansen;  "Beans  and  More  Beans",  by  Florence  1  aft  Eaton;  "Brick 
Walls,"  by  Arthur  F.  Rosenbaugh;  "Draperies  and  Curtains,"  by 
Margery  Sills  Wickware;  "Chronicles  of  a  Countryman:  III — A 
Gentleman  of  Leisure,"  by  Walter  A.  Dyer;  "The  Practical  Rose 
Garden,"  by  G.  A.  Stevens;  "The  Percheron  Horse  in  America," 
by  W.  Howard  Forsyth;  "Spraying  for  Fruit  Tree  Health,  by  C.  F. 
Greeves-Carpenter,  F.  E.  S.;  "Smart  Kitchens  of  To-day,"  by 
W  mnified  Fales.  The  pictorial  features  include  the  beautiful  H.  P. 
McGinley  residence  at  Palm  Beach;  a  page  of  the  Baroness  von 
Maydell's  exquisite  silhouettes;  the  "Room  of  the  Month";  the 
garden  on  the  James  A.  Burden  estate  at  Syosset,  Long  Island;  the 
gorgeous  rhododendron  display  on  the  E.  E.  Smathers  estate.  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne's  yacht  Jezebel;  and 
last  but  far  from  least  "Peggy  in  the  Garden,"  a  series  of  charming 
child  photographs  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 
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An  original  Chippendale  breakfront  cabinet  of  unusual  proportions,  the  platform  being  but 
23  inches  from  the  floor,  the  total  heighth  but  7  feet,  3  inches,  extreme  >vidth  9  feet, 
1 14  inches.    This  piece  is  of  a  fine  colour  and  has  the  original  handles  and  escutcheons. 
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You  sense  it 
.  .  .  instantly 


a  remarkable  difference 

in  beauty;  in  texture 


J  need  not  be  expert  in  judging 
fabrics  to  know  that  Wamsutta  Per- 
cale sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  more 
beautiful  in  appearance,  more  lovely 
in  texture.  You  sense  a  remarkable 
difference  in  them  instantly. 

These  are  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
that  have  won  enthusiastic  comment  from 
guests  at  the  fine  hotels  that  use  them 
exclusive])'.  Their  purer,  fresher  white- 
ness; their  smoother,  finer  texture;  their 
surprising  lightness;  these  are  distinctive 
qualities  of  Wamsutta  Percale. 


You'll  love  the  beauty  of  beds  smooth- 
dressed  with  these  finer  sheets  and  pillow 
cases. 

You'll  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  that  are  as  fresh  and  un- 
wrinkled  after  a  night's  use  as  when  you 
turn  back  the  covers  at  bedtime. 

You'll  marvel  at  the  reasonable  differ- 
ence in  price  for  this  remarkable  difference 
in  quality. 


LIGHTER  A  Wamsutta  Percale  sheet 
(size  go  x  108)  weighs  half-a-pound  less 
than  the  ordinary  sheet. 

YET  STRONGER— after  the  equal 
of  six  years  laundering,  than  24  other  well 
known  brands  of  sheeting. 


embroidering? 


Do  you  enjoy 

You  can  have  the  loveliest  embroidered 
pillow  cases  by  making  them  from  Wam- 
sutta Percale  pillow  tubing,  sold  by  the 
yard.  The  fine  texture  takes  needlework 
beautifully. 


WAMSUTTA  PERCALE 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 
The  Finest  of  Cottons 


WAMSUTTA  MILLS  Founded  1846,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


RIDLEY  WATTS  &  CO.,- Selling  Agents,  44  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City 


- 


Above.  One  of  four  imported  wallpaper  panels  called  "  Vues 
de  L'Amerique  du  Nord"  that  are  hand  printed  from 
the  original  wood  blocks.  A  century  ago  pictorial  papers 
were  widely  used  abroad,  the  engagingly  naive  series  of  Ameri- 
can views  doubtless  being  produced  for  the  American  trade 


Below.  A  splendid  example  of  hand  printed  wallpaper  en- 
titled "Country  Life  and  the  Hunt"  that  surpasses  in 
everything  except  historic  interest  the  pictorial  papers  so 
popular  in  our  grandfathers'  day.  It  is  so  designed  that  the 
landscape  can  be  used  without  the  huntsmen  and  hounds 
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Wallpaper  Past  and  Present 


I 


]f  1 1  thousand  years  ago,  more 

or  less,  ingenious  Chinamen,  ex- 
perimenting with  fibrous  pulps, 
invented  paper  and  thereby 
started  achainof  unanticipated  consequen- 
ces: memoirs  and  diaries,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  books  and  more  books  and 
wallpaper,  cheap  fame,  cheap  reading, 
and  cheap  decoration,  assets  or  liabilities 
for  civilization  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. And  as  the  Chinese  were  the 
first  to  make  the  paper,  so  were  they  also 
among  the  first  to  exploit  some  of  these 
new  opportunities  that  it  made  possible. 
Thus  it  was  they  who  contrived  movable 


by  PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN 

type  whence  came  all  printing,  and  to 
them  also  occurred  the  notion  of  putting 
colored  patterns  on  sheets  of  paper  to 
cover  and  make  gay  their  walls. 

More  than  a  millenium  and  a  half  must 
have  passed,  however,  before  this  latter 
use  was  developed  even  in  China,  for  we 
have  no  evidence  of  wallpaper  there  be- 
fore the  seventeenth  century.  Then, 
however,  in  the  K'ang  H'si  period,  when 
all  the  artistic  crafts  were  productive  and 
delightful,  wallpaper  was  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Almost  at  once  it 
seems  to  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  to 
meet  the  demand  there  for  Oriental  novel- 


ties which  increased  commerce  with  the 
East  had  stimulated.  Indeed,  so  much 
of  it  came  to  Europe  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  entirely  an  export  ware,  made 
solely  for  the  Western  market.  The  Chi- 
nese themselves,  however,  say  that  it 
was  made  for  home  consumption  also, 
and  was  used  as  a  common  wall  decora- 
tion in  the  houses  of  the  moderately  well 
to  do  middle  class  in  North  China. 

Meantime  the  Europeans,  who  had 
learned  to  make  paper  from  the  Arabs, 
who  had,  in  turn,  captured  the  knowledge 
with  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
eighth  century,  had  also  bethought  them- 


Paneled  paper  in  Indo-Chinese  design  makes  fur-  dining  room.    The  design  is  developed  in  French 

ther  wall  decoration  unnecessary  in  this  attractive         gray,    deep  apricot,   yellow,  lavender,  and  blue 
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The  Colonial  stairway  and  f  urniture  is  given  a  design  in  tones  of  lavender,  rose,  and  yellow  on 
fitting  background  here  by  a  glazed  paper  in  chintz         a  white  ground,  with  black  outlines  for  accent 


selves  of  its  decorative  possibilities.  We 
have  tattered  scraps  that  must  have  been 
made  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  by  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  quite  a  flourishing  industry  in  both 
France  and  England. 


A  conventional  Japanese  design  in  orange,  blue, 
and  silver,  that  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
dark  rooms  or  those  with  a  northern  exposure 


Technically  there  was  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  the  early  Chinese  and  the 
early  European  wallpaper.  The  one  was 
painted,  sometimes  free  hand  but  often, 
in  part  at  least,  with  the  aid  of  stencils. 
The  other  was  usually  printed.  Similarly 
there  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  decor- 
ative styles,  the  one  being  covered  with 
flowers,  buds,  and  scenes  in  bright  colors, 
the  other  usually  with  a  conventional  re- 
peating pattern  and  in  most  cases  in 
simple  colors. 

The  Chinese  technique  never  made  any 
headway  in  Europe,  where  labor  was  al- 
ways more  expensive  and  artistic  skill 
less  common,  but  the  Chinese  decorative 
style  adapted  to  mechanical  printing  did 
make  an  impression  on  the  history  of  the 
industry,  and  this  impression  was  rein- 
forced in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
popularity  of  Indian  printed  cottons  with 
their  gay  flowers  and  birds  that  could  be 
readily  borrowed  by  the  paper  printers. 
Thus  down  even  to  the*  present  day  we 
have  the  two  major  classes  of  papers, 
on  the  one  hand  the  bird  and  flower  or 
landscape  papers,  more  or  less  realistic, 
multicolored  and  fresh  and  bright  in  tone; 
and  on  the  other  the  textile  design  papers 
developed  in  England  and  especially  in 
France  with  conventionalized  patterns 
usually  rendered  in  only  two  tones,  creat- 
ing a  color  effect  that  is  either  quiet  or 
rich  rather  than  gay. 


Between  these  two  widely  different 
styles,  each  of  which  has  been  developed 
in  a  great  range  of  designs,  the  decorator 
can  find  every  character  of  pattern  that 
almost  any  room  could  conceivably  need. 
In  general  the  bird  and  flower  styles  are 
informal,  the  textile  patterns  always,  to 
a  certain  extent,  formal. 

The  Chinese  painted  papers  themselves 
are  now  so  rare  that  they  are  really  mu- 
seum pieces.  The  Chinese  collectors 
would  have  been  amused  and  slightly 
contemptuous  at  the  idea  of  rating  these 
panels  as  works  of  art,  for  they  were 
painted,  not  by  real  artists,  but  by  simple 
craftsmen,  workers  with  a  limited  train- 
ing such  as  painted  also  the  polychrome 
porcelains  and  the  decorated  mirrors. 
But  regardless  of  their  original  status  or 
the  importance  of  their  makers,  these 
papers  do  deserve  a  place  among  the 
significant  decorative  arts.  For  there  is 
a  skilful  compromise  between  realism  and 
decoration,  a  charm  in  both  conception 
and  execution,  and,  in  the  best  examples, 
a  real  beauty  of  both  design  and  color 
that  lift  them  definitely  above  the  com- 
mercial level.  The  Chinese  decorative 
tradition  was  so  fine  that  even  these 
humble  representatives  of  it  are  fine. 

The  Chinoiserie  papers  are  more  or  less 
perverted  renditions  by  Europeans  of 
designs  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  usu- 
ally from  Chinese  lacquer.    More  recent 


* 


A  well-balanced  scenic  paper  known  as  the  Vista  It  is  equally  effective  used  in  panels  as  here,  or  as 

Roma,  adapted  from  an  old  Italian  garden  scene.         covering  for  plain  unpaneled  walls  of  largerrooms 


inventions  in  this  mode  have  adopted 
motifs  from  brocades,  embroideries,  and 
K'len  Lung  porcelains,  often  with  great 
success. 

Both  the  true  Chinese  and  the  Chinois- 
erie  papers  require  a  room  that  is  not 
formal  but  that  is  designed — a  room,  that 
is,  which  is  neither  rigid  nor  stately  but 
which  is  charming  and  has  an  air.  The 
Chinese  patterns  to  be  good  must  have 
style  and  the  whole  room  must  live  up 
to  that  style  even  to  the  smallest  acces- 
sories. A  Chinese  paper  in  a  dowdy 
room  is  as  bad  as  a  woman  in  Paris 
clothes  with  ungroomed  hair.  And  this 
is  equally  true  whether  the  room  be  bed- 
room, small  reception  room,  or  dining 
room,  for  such  papers  can  be  used  in  all 
of  these.  The  striking  quality  must  be 
chic,  and  chic  requires  unrelaxing  elegance. 

Mere  chic  as  such,  moreover,  is  not 
enough  for  the  Chinese  or  Chinoiserie 
papered  room.  A  Normandy  quilted 
petticoat  pillow  may  be  very  smart  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  smartness  from  that 
of  a  really  good  changeable  taffeta.  The 
person  who  is  to  use  the  Chinese  mode 
successfully  must  be  able  to  discriminate 
nicely  and  surely.  If  he  is  not  quite  sure 
of  his  taste  lie  would  do  well  to  be  rigidly 
accurate   historically.    If.   however,  he 


has  enough  confidence  in  his  taste  to  cut 
loose  from  historical  fact  he  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  a  finer  thing,  for  impecca- 
bility is  never  really  sufficient  and  it  is 
quite  inappropriate  in  a  room  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  which  should  be 
an  impudent  sophistication. 

The  other  floral  styles  permit  of  more 
latitude.  To  be  sure,  they  cannot  be 
used  in  rooms  that  have  been  enslaved 
by  certain  periods.  Obviously  they  are 
inappropriate  to  a  Gothic  room  or  to  the 
furniture  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  Renais- 
sance or  the  derivative  Louis  XIII.  They 
are  inappropriate,  moreover,  not  only  for 
historical  reasons,  which  are  not  after 
all  so  important,  but  because  they  are 
too  light  in  effect  to  sustain  the  massive- 
ness  of  these  substantial  styles.  But 
there  are  types  of  floral  papers  that  make 
fitting  backgrounds  for  all  kinds  of  Eng- 
lish furniture,  especially  from  Queen  Anne 
down,  all  the  French  furniture  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  including  the  rustique 
which  is  so  fashionable  now,  and  all  styles 
of  American  furniture. 

As  a  rule  floral  papers  are  relegated  to 
bedrooms,  and  for  most  bedrooms  they 
are  certainly  the  most  successful  solution 
of  the  wall  problem  because  of  their  gay- 
ety  and  freshness.    But  their  usefulness 


does  not  stop  there.  A  stupid  dining 
room  can  be  made  gay  and  unusual  with 
a  well  chosen  floral  paper,  a  dull  sitting 


An  all-over  motif  in  pastel  tones  of 
yellow  pressed  into  the  paper,  giving 
an  uneven  surface  of  fabric-like  quality 


Jo 

room  can  be  converted  into  a  friendly 
and  inviting  morning  room,  and  a  family 
living  room  that  has  a  musty  suburban 
air  can  often  be  awakened  and  given  a 
dash  of  character  with  a  flowery  pattern. 
To  be  sure  Hiey  are  not  safe  papers  to  use. 
It  takes  twice  as  much  taste  to  select  a 
floral  paper  as  to  choose  a  two-toned  dam- 
ask design,  four  times  as  much  as  to  paint 
plain*  walls.  But  caution  is  even  less  a 
virtue  in  decoration  than  it  is  in  life. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  quality,  of  really 
good  design.  Three  elements  are  involved 
^— color,  drawing,  and  composition.  The 
rule,  insofar  as  any  rule  can  be  form- 
ulated, is  the  same  for  all  three.  It  is 
the  old,  well  worn,  but  ever  serviceable 
golden  mean,  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
little.  In  color  this  means  tones  that  are 
pure  and  fresh  without  being,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  hard  and  garish,  or.  on  the 
other,  too  thin  and  weak  or  too  mussy. 
The  latter  is  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
present  taste.  For  even,-  floral  paper  in  a 
clear  honest  color  scale  there  are  ten  exe- 
cuted in  vague  dilute  colors  or  in  blurred 
thickened  shades.  These  will  commonly  be 
called  "soft"  or  the  watery  ones  may  be 
described  as  "dainty."  They  are,  again, 
a  concession  to  timidity  and  have  as  much 
merit  as  any  other  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness^— that  is  to  say.  none  at  all.  The 
accurate  adjectives  for  them  would  be 
vapid,  mushy,  or  dirty. 
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Morning  glories  clambering  over  trellises,  in- 
terspersed with  gaily  dancing  childish  figures, 
distil  the  very  essence  of  joyousness  in  this 
delightfully  cheerful  paper 


Similarly,  the  first  requirement  of  the 
drawing  is  that  it  sustain  a  medium 
course,  being  clean,  unambiguous  in  out- 
line, and  accurate  in  registration  without 
being  overemphatic.  Cheap  papers 
sometimes  look  like  the  Sunday  morning 
comic  section  when  the  presses  have  not 
been  accurately  set.  Such  accidents  of 
quantity  production  are  not  of  impor- 
tance, but  expensive  papers  are  sometimes 
equally  blurred  in  effect  and  intentionally 
so.  This  is  part  of  the  same  fallacy  of 
softness  that  leads  to  the  pallid  colors. 
An  ambiguous  silhouette  is  not  so  readily 
visible.  But  it  is  the  business  of  an  art 
of  silhouette — and  wallpaper  being  a 
printed  art  is  an  art  of  silhouette — to  be 
readilv  visible.  The  unskilled  designer 
has  recourse  to  fuzzy  edges  to  keep  his 
pattern  from  leaping  out  at  the  spectator. 
But  if  he  were  a  good  designer  he  would 
know  how  to  compose  his  design  so  that 
it  staved  in  its  place  even  when  clearly 
rendered. 

Another  factor  that  has  contributed  to 
uncertainty  of  drawing  and  indefiniteness 
of  printing  is  the  preoccupation  with 
painted  effects.  This  is  a  sin  for  which 
the  Victorian  period  is  responsible,  first 
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This  pattern,  called  "The  Deerfield',  is  copied  from 
an  old  paper  found  in  a  Colonial  house  in  the 


Deerjield  Valley.  Massachusetts,  the  distinctly  ar- 
tistic work  of  an  early  American  paper  maker 
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The  present  vogue  for  ship  models  is  expressed 
in  this  nautical  paper,  where  the  ships  of 
Columbus  and  his  fellozv  mariners  again 
sail  the  sea 

cousin  to  the  hand  painted  cushions  and 
hand  painted  china.  This  paint  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  suppressing  outlines 
and  irregularly  shading  the  tones  of  color. 
The  result  is  a  kind  of  modeling  so  that 
the  rose  or  peony,  favorite  motifs  in 
this  style,  stand  out  in  a  much  admired 
fashion.  Unfortunately  this  taste  did  not 
pass  into  oblivion  with  the  pug  dog.  It  is 
still  made,  extolled,  and  sold  even  to 
those  who  should  know  better.  It  is  repre- 
hensible for  two  reasons:  first  it  violates 
the  essential  character  of  the  technique,  for 
wallpaper,  being  printed,  its  designing 
should  be  a  graphic  art — designed,  that 
is,  in  terms  of  outlines  and  flat  colors; 
and  second  it  violates  the  requirements  of 
mural  decoration,  for  walls,  first  and  al- 
ways a  structural  feature,  must  be  flat 
and  should  be  kept  so  in  appearance,  not 
made  lumpy  and  uneven  with  a  succes- 
sion of  modeled  spots. 

Occasionally  a  paper  appears  which  is, 
at  least  at  first  glance,  a  denial  of  every 
theory  and  yet  unmistakably  a  success. 
Thus  there  is  a  paper  on  the  market  this 
season  with  clumps  of  hollyhocks  and 
delphiniums  growing  up  from  a  fringe  of 
low  flowers  over  a  wire  wicket  edge  that 


runs  along  the  baseboard.  I  he  flowers 
are  rendered  directly  in  the  natural  colors 
without  outline  on  a  surfaced  paper  so 
that  the  effect  resembles  fresco  painting. 
It  is  a  charming  paper,  irresistible  to  any- 
one who  loves  a  garden.  But  how  justify 
it?  Actually  it  does  not  need  justifying, 
for  an  outline  need  not  always  be  an  ac- 
tual black  line.  These  spots  of  flatly 
printed  colors  in  clear  but  genuinely 
delicate  shades  are  outlined  in  that  they 
make  definite  and  instantly  legible  sil- 
houettes. And  the  clumps,  though  thus 
naturalistically  treated,  are  composed  into 
lovely  informal  patterns. 

The  third  requirement  of  composition 
is  equally  as  important  as  the  other  two 
— good  color  and  good  drawing.  Here 
the  golden  mean  requires  that  the  pattern 
be  neither  too  crowded  nor  too  sparse, 
neither  too  confused  in  arrangement  nor 
so  obvious  that  the  eye  cannot  stop  fol- 
lowing it.  Bad  examples  of  both  ex- 
tremes are  common  in  the  floral  papers. 
There  are  plenty  of  busy  patterns  so  full 
of  a  number  of  things  that  they  are  as 
distracting  as  a  crowd  of  chattering  wo- 
men; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
patterns  ambitious  to  be  refined  but  actu- 
ally straggling  and  full  of  holes.  These 
patterns  that  are  so  dragged  out  that  they 
have  lost  their  continuity  are  often  even 
more  intrusive  than  the  over-full  ones,  for 
the  vacant  spaces  take  on  positive  func- 


The  design  shown  here  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old  thome's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  for  which  reason 
and  unusually  interesting  paper  still  in  Haw-         this  is  known  as  the  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  pattern 
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Left.  The  glazed  surface  and  naive  design  of  this 
imi>orUd  paper  reproduces  the  beauty  of  old  Eng- 
lish chintz  with  flowers  oj  bright  blues  and  reds 
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Above.    A  black  glazed  background  that  throws 
up  in  striking  relief  the  colorful  Chinese  temples 
and  trees — a  type  of  wallpaper  that  used  cor- 
rectly looks  like  Chinese  lacquered  wood 


Left.    The  quaint  charm  and  interesting  design 
and  coloring  of  a  rare  old  toile  de  Jouy  are 
embodied  in  this  paper 


Right.    Known  as  a  "small  scenic"  because 
of  its  repeat  design.    The  good  perspective  in 
this  paper  makes  for  a  sense  of  distance  that 
precludes  any  feeling  of  monotony 
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tions  that  are  morbidly  fascinating.  It 
is  in  these  papers  that  the  sick  child 
finds  the  hobgoblin  and  the  wicked  witch. 

In  the  textile  designs  color  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  such  a  definite  problem.  The  manu- 
facturers have  usually  had  the  courage 
to  use  clear  dyes  because  the  limitation 
to  two  tones  gives  a  comparatively  sub- 
dued effect  in  almost  any  shade.  The 
major  considerations  in  these  papers, 
therefore,  are  scale  and  texture. 

Almost  every  size  of  motif  from  two  to 
fourteen  inches  high  is  available  in  some 
style  of  textile  design.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse, therefore,  for  not  having  a  paper 
of  this  type  appropriate  in  scale  both  to 
the  room  and  to  the  furniture  in  the  room. 
Yet  errors  in  this  respect  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  A  massive 
Renaissance  urn  whence  issues  a  hand- 
some conventional  bouquet  marching  only 
three  times  up  the  wall  will  make  any 
but  a  palatially  high  ceiling  collapse  about 
the  ears  of  the  luckless  occupants.  A  tiny 
spot,  on  the  other  hand,  running  like  an 
insect  in  innumerable  repetitions  to  reach 
the  molding  will  lift  the  top  off  of  even  a 
normal  suburban  living  room.  Needless 
to  say,  either  effect  is  ugly  and  disagree- 
able. Similarly  a  great  pomegranate  pat- 
tern can  make  exquisite  Sheraton  furni- 
ture look  silly  and  wobbly.  A  delicate 
palmetto  accuses  the  most  reasonable 
Spanish  furniture  of  being  elephantine. 

But  if  such  maladjustments  in  the  scale 
of  textile  designs  thus  threaten  disaster, 
successful  adjustments,  on  the  contrary, 
offer  the  solutions  of  otherwise  perplexing 
problems.  There  are  times  when  it  is  im- 
portant to  bring  the  ceiling  down  or  move 
it  up — in  appearance  at  least — rooms  in 
which  it  is  imperative  to  dwarf  or  mag- 
nify the  furniture,  and  the  proper  size  of 
wallpaper  pattern  will  always  help. 

Texture  in  the  fabric  papers  is  almost 
equally  important,  and  here  again  there 
is  a  wide  range.  The  manufacturers  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  for  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  this  aspect 
of  wallpaper  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  have  devised  varying  surface  quali- 
ties. Some  of  these  are  direct  imitations 
of  other  materials — satin,  moire,  leather, 
even  velvet  in  the  flock  papers.  Theoret- 
ically they  are  open  to  the  objections  to 
which  any  imitation  is  subject,  but  actu- 
ally many  of  them  are  very  charming 
and  offer  practical  and  attractive  re- 
sources to  the  person  who  can  use  them 
with  good  taste.  Many  other  textures 
are  not  adapted  from  any  other  fabric 
but  are  frankly  paper  treated  to  get  an 
effect  of  some  particular  interest  or  value 
in  decoration.  There  are  papers  with 
the  designs  pressed  into  slight  relief, 
lightly  pebbled  papers,  heavily  ridged  or 
modulated  surfaces,  and  almost  every 
other  conceivable  variation. 

It  behooves  the  decorator,  therefore, 
to  fit  the  texture  to  the  quality  of  the 
room,  the  character  of  the  furniture,  and 
especially  the  textures  of  the  other  fabrics 
used.  Almost  no  one  would  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  a  heavily  ridged  paper 
in  an  intimate  feminine  sitting  room,  but 


In  the  floral  pattern,  particularly,  good 
clear  color  is  a  highly  important  feature 


a  moire  stripe  in  a  substantial  family 
living  room  is  just  as  out  of  place.  A 
rich  flock  paper  obviously  would  over- 
whelm Adam  furniture,  but  a  grass  cloth 
would  be  just  as  inappropriate  to  support 
Spanish  Renaissance.  A  plaster  quality 
of  paper  on  the  wall  and  a  thick  plushy 
Kurd  rug  on  the  floor  would  be  in  too 
startling  contrast.  So  would  a  pebbled 
paper  behind  the  soft  lustre  of  eighteenth 
century  New  England  mahogany.  Nor 
is  it  safe  to  try  to  have  no  texture  at  all, 
to  use  plain  papery  paper.  No  texture  is 
one  kind  of  texture  and  can  be  quite  as  un- 
fit as  the  most  emphatic  pressed  surface. 

In  general,  textile  patterns  imply  a 
certain  degree  of  formality  in  a  room,  for 
most  of  them  are  adaptations  from  quite 
elegant  silks,  either  damasks  or  brocades. 
Notable  exceptions  are  the  simple  print 
patterns  taken  from  old-fashioned  cali- 


There  is  a  dignity  about  this  plain 
satin-striped  paper  that  is  appealing 


coes,  one  of  the  most  charming  styles  for 
country  bedrooms,  especially  with  early 
American  or  F  rench  provincial  furniture. 

The  scenic  papers,  so  fashionable  again 
with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  plain  mono- 
chrome papers  sometimes  relieved  by  a 
texture  interest  as  in  the  grass  cloths,  the 
various  kinds  of  tapestry  papers,  that  can 
be  either  so  good  or  so  bad,  and  the  mod- 
ernist papers  being  made  in  Vienna, 
France,  and  Germany,  all  offer  further 
resources  for  meeting  special  problems. 
The  range  of  character  available  in  wall- 
paper is  so  extensive  that  almost  any 
room  can  find  in  it  some  fitting  decoration. 


The  color  illustration;  for  this  article  are  from  Messrs. 
M.  H.  Birge  W  Sons  Co.,  Henry  Bosch  Co.,  Robert 
Graves  Co.,  Charles  Grimmer  $5"  Son,  Thomas  Strahan 
Co.,  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc.,  and  the  Wallpaper 
Mfrs.  Ass'n. 


A  type  of  wallpaper  pattern  that 
seems   especially    adapted  for 


use  in  cozy  under-the-eaves  bed- 
rooms with  slanting  side  walls 


The  Room  of  the  Month 


arden  studios,  Decorators 


Exquisite  in  detail  and  satis- 
fying in  ensemble  are  not 
empty  phrases  when  applied 
to  the  dining  room  in  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  The 
walls  are  painted  in  panels, 
a  deep  apricot  shading  into 
tangerine  and  that  into  yellow 
at  the  top.  On  this  back- 
ground are  scattered  peacocks 
in  effective  poses,  some  white, 
some  in  the  regulation  gor- 
geous peacock  coloring  of  deep 
greens,  blues,  and  Chinese  red 


Another  view  of  the  Pratt  din- 
ing room  showing  the  over- 
mantel painting.  The  wood- 
work is  olive  green  with  gold 
lines,  and  the  under  curtains 
gold,  with  green  over  curtains. 
The  carpet  is  taupe,  the  fur  n- 
iture  being  old  walnut  with 
needlepoint  chair  seats.  Ty- 
ing the  room  colors  together 
and  unifying  the  whole  color 
scheme  is  a  rare  old  Chinese 
screen  holding  all  the  tones 
used  in  the  room.  The  murals 
are  by  J.  Alden  Twachtman 
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THE  FIREPLACE  WALL 


The  Third  Floor  Back 

SITTING   ROOM   OF  THE   ARCHITECT  WHO  WRITES   THIS  STORY 


ARK  TWAIN'S  Huckleberry  Finn 
said  that  if  he'd  known  before  he 
began  what  a  rotten  trouble  it 
.  was  to  write  a  book,  he  never 


would  have  started. 

This  is  a  special  room  (as  near  as  it  can  be, 
and  apart  from  where  the  effort  breaks  down); 
and  had  I  known  what  a  rotten  trouble  it  was 
to  do  a  special  room,  why  ■  

Of  all  the  bothersome  and  fussy  clients  that 
have  plagued  my  life  and  that  I  have  plagued, 
myself  is,  without  question,  the  worst.  As  ex- 
amples of  many  inexcusable  procrastinations, 
the  Windsor  chair  by  the  chess  table  is  still 
"in  the  white,"  because  the  painting  of  it 
hasn't  been  gotten  around  to,  and  there  isn't 
a  lamp  on  the  center  table,  because  it  has  yet 
to  be  designed. 

Descriptions,  bit  by  bit,  of  what  the  photo- 
graphs show,  are  pretty  dull,  and  word  pic- 
tures of  color  schemes  are  worse,  but  we'll 
have  to  do  a  little  of  that  before  we  go  on  to 
more  interesting  matters  like  the  ironwork  and 
the  sea-gull. 

The  room  is  extremely  light,  and  the  colors 
are  extremely  blight  (no  offense  meant  by 
the  poetry)  and  the  room  is  in  a  house  that 
still  stands,  like  the  "Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Philadelphia's 
busiest  business  section.  The  author  was 
born  in  the  house,  and  still  lives  there,  and 
also  is  fond  of  it,  all  of  which  is  rare,  queer, 
unmodern,  but  nevertheless  true.  The  hunt- 
ing prints,  with  which  much  fault  is  found  by 
the  decoratorish  mind,  are  allowed  to  remain, 
because  they  have  associations,  because  they 
were  bought  in  London  long  ago  when  pounds. 


"Of  all  the  bothersome  and  fussy 
clients  that  have  plagued  my  life 
and  that  I  have  plagued,  myself 
is,  without  question,  the  worst." 

shillings,  and  pence  were  scarce  in  the  young 
man's  pocket,  and  because  the  author  likes 
to  look  at  them,  despite  his  friends'  unfriendly 
criticisms.  Clock-work  trains  used  to  run 
around  the  floor  on  home-made  tracks,  but 
that's  all  over  now,  and  the  stuff  displayed  in 
the  photographs  is  mostly  new,  and  acquired 
since  the  child  became  an  architect. 

The  best  kind  of  a  room  is  one  that  ha<  light 
on  one  side.  The  next  best,  two  sides.  Third, 
three  sides  And  so  forth,  till  we  get  to  a 
room  with  light  everywhere  except  up  through 
the  floor,  and  although  that  may  be  all  right 
for  plants  and  lovers  of  sun  parlors,  it  isn't  so 
good  for  human  beings.  Therefore,  this  room 
is  second  best — pretty  well  up  in  the  scale,  as 
may  be  seen — and  everything  that  can  be 
made  of  the  light  is  made  of  the  light  We 
refer  to  the  curtains.  They  close  at  night  and 
open  in  the  day  time. 

Some  clever  lecturer,  come  to  our  land 
from  foreign  shores  for  what  there  was  in  it, 
said  of  us  Americans  that  we  are  a  most  re- 
markable people.  We  build  windows  to  let 
the  light  in.  And  we  put  up  curtains  to  keep 
it  out.  The  walls  that  have  the  windows — 
two  to  each  wall,  four  in  all — are  next  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  light  is  all  traveling  in  the 
same  direction;  and  that's  both  important 
and  satisfactory. 


As  for  the  curtains  themselves,  they're  of 
a  jolly  bright  color,  with  a  wiggly  design. 
The  ground  is  white,  and  the  material  heavy 
They  are  fake  crewel  embroidery,  done  by 
machinery  in  Portugal,  imported  from  Lon- 
don; and  even  with  all  that  thought  and  en- 
ergy spent  to  keep  the  price  down,  they  cost 
a  lot  of  money.  The  rods  on  which  they  hang 
aren't  a  bit  ashamed  of  themselves,  being 
painted  bright  red  and  unadorned  with  blush- 
ing decoratorish  flounces,  valances,  or  do- 
hickies,  and  on  the  ends  of  them  they  have  big 
brass  balls. 

So  much  for  curtains  and  light. 

The  colors  that  this  light  falls  on  are  as 
follows:  The  rug  is  very  thick  and  the  bright- 
est kind  of  a  golden  yellow.  The  sofa  is  the 
brightest  red  you  ever  saw,  except  the  velvet 
back  of  the  chess  table,  which  is  brighter. 
The  pillow  on  the  sofa  is  Spanish — yellow, 
green,  gold,  etc. — and  there  is  a  blue  Spanish 
table  runner.  The  big  wing  chair  has  a  jolly 
English  linen.  The  iron  and  brass  are  all 
shined  up,  and  the  brocade  on  the  right  side 
of  the  fireplace,  which  covers  up  the  place 
where  there  aren't  any  books,  is  silver. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  subjects  of 
antecedents  and  light,  let  us  proceed  to  that 
most  important  matter,  namely,  function. 
The  whole  room  is  designed  around  consider- 
ations of  function.  Beauty,  if  there  is  any, 
follows  function;  does  not  come  first.  Beauty 
should  be  a  by-product  of  function,  and  should 
result  from  the  glorification  of  it. 

The  furniture  is  placed  where  it  gets  the 
benefit  of  light  and  heat,  that  is,  by  the  win- 
dows and  facing  the  fire.    The  chess  men, 
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The  light  corner.  "  The  walls  that 
have  the  windows — two  to  each  wall, 
jour  in  all — are  next  to  each  other, 
so  that  the- light  is  all  traveling  in 
the  same  direction" 


which  are  specially  designed,  as  is  the  chess 
table,  are  primarily  for  playing  chess,  but 
they  have  a  strong  secondary,  decorative 
value,  either  when  being  played  or  at  rest  on 
top  of  the  doors  on  their  own  special  brackets. 
Further,  the  table  is  not  a  chess  table  only, 
for  it  performs  all  the  normal  functions  of  an 
ordinary  table,  unhampered  by  its  inlaid  black 
and  white  squares,  which  enhance  its  decora- 
tive value,  and,  being  light,  it  is  easily  moved 
to  any  desired  location;  at  the  present  mo- 
ment its  use  is  in  having  the  present  article 
written  upon  it. 

Wood  basket,  candelabra,  fire  screen,  all 
have  their  use  and  function.  The  logs  are 
kept  in  an  open  iron  basket  because  they  are 
pleasant  to  look  at,  while  the  kindling  and 
newspapers,  which  cannot  be  other  than  ugly 
and  untidy,  are  concealed  in  the  adjacent  drop 
cupboard  under  the  bookcase. 

All  wrought  iron  work  is  by  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  Samuel  Yellin,  and  it  serves  as 
one  of  the  principal  decorative  elements  of 
the  whole  design,  though  in  all  cases  its  source 
is  functional.  The  hinges,  pulls,  bolts,  brack- 
ets, etc.,  on  the  doors;  all  ironwork  about  the 
fireplace;  the  standard  lamp  by  the  chess 
table;  the  brackets  holding  the  curtain  poles; 
all  are  from  the  same  skilful  hand,  and  all 
spring  from  the  desire  to  fulfil  a  material 
want — esthetically. 

The  fire  screen  is  designed  to  fit  its  space 
exactly;  it  has  handles  at  the  top  to  move  it 
around  with,  and  has  a  first  class  location  to 
show  ofF  from  when  not  in  front  of  the  fire, 
for,  if  we  had  a  fire  screen  designed  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  executed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  approved  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  himself, 
it  still  wouldn't  be  anything  like  as  good  a 
fire  screen  as  no  fire  screen  at  all.  Wood  that 
doesn't  pop  is  the  real  achievement,  but  still 
— this  one's  very  beautiful,  and  it  wiggles  like 
chain  mail.  Every  ring  is  separate  and  can 
move  about  in  its  collar. 

As  for  the  door  equipment,  that  stands  high 
in  the  scale  of  relative  importance.  The 
door  with  the  bolt  is  a  closet  door,  and  the 
other  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  room.  Each 
had  to  open  the  opposite  way,  for  functional 
reasons,  and  therefore  the  design  was  driven 


to  an  asymmetry.  The  hinges  are  alike  and 
unalike,  and  the'  pulls  are  in  the  same  place 
as  the  bolt,  but  symmetry  ends  there. 

The  hinge  pins  on  the  closet  doors  are  a 
function  dressed  up  in  very  fine  clothes,  in- 
deed. I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  Mr. 
Yellin  to  make  them  this  way,  but  he  finally 
succumbed.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Yellin 
and  I  right  a  good  bit,  but  that's  because  we 
know  each  other  so  well  and  have  known  each 
other  so  long.  He  always  begins  by  saying 
my  ideas  are  no  good  and  aren't  really  iron- 
work, but  if  I'm  patient  with  him  and  per- 
suade him  both  silently  and  eloquently  over 
a  period  of,  say,  six  months  or  so,  or  perhaps 
a  year,  he  sometimes  comes  'round  in  the  end 
and  proves  himself  quite  reasonable. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  point  out/ that 
the  doors  themselves  have  been  kept  exces- 
sively plain,  the  better  to  enhance  the  glory 
of  Mr.  Yellin's  ironwork  with  what  would  be 
called  in  music  an  undertone. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  sea-gull,  which, 
being  the  most  important  single  element  in 
the  room,  has  been  left  to  the  last.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gaston  Lachaise,  and  I  propose 
to  tell  the  story  of  how  it  came  into  existence 
as  a  neat  little  lecture  or  sermon  containing, 
in  itself,  a  neat  little  moral. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  a  poor  be- 
nighted individual  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss  of  the  commission  of  an  architect: 
"What  guarantee  do  I  get?  How  do  I  know 
that  this  dratted  fellow  will  do  what  I  want; 
what  I  tell  him  to  do,  in  short?  It's  going  to 
be  my  house,  isn't  it?  I've  got  to  live  in  it, 
haven't  I?  Then,  why  can't  I  have  what  1 
want?    Where's  my  security?" 

The  answer,  dear  reader,  is  that  there  isn't 
any  security.  Either  in  art,  or  in  anything 
else,  for  that  matter,  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing. You  don't  get  any  guarantee.  It's 
all  up  to  you  to  judge  and  to  choose  wisely. 
If  you've  ever  ridden  a  horse,  the  thought  is 
more  easily  grasped.  You,  the  spender  of  the 
money,  are  the  mighty  boss,  like  the  rider 
and  owner,  and  the  artist  is  the  horse  under 
you.  If  you  want,  you  can  jerk  his  mouth 
and  stick  your  spurs  in  his  sides,  but  whether 
you  have  the  nicest  possible  quiet  ride  by  the 
employment  of  that  method,  you,  the  rider, 
will  ultimately  find  out. 

All  this  I  realized  very  acutely  when  I  de- 
cided to  ask  Mr.  Lachaise  if  he  would  be  will- 


ing to  carry  out  an  idea  that  had  come  into 
my  head  I  decided  to  make  of  this  a  test 
case,  both  for  amusement  and  enlightenment. 
As  the  architect  is  to  the  genus  client,  so  was 
Mr.  Lachaise  (if  he  would  accept  the  com- 
mission) to  be  to  me,  and  I  hooked  up  my  belt 
to  approach  the  subject  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand. 

Before  ever  I  met  Mr.  Lachaise  or  asked  him 
anything  at  all  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
work,  and  that's  a  healthy  state  of  mind  in 
which  to  approach  any  artist.  We  owned  his 
group  of  three  peacocks,  and  I  began  by  telling 
him  of  my  conviction  that  they  were  great 
art.  I  desired  another  piece  of  great  art;  this 
time,  "to  order,"  like  a  house,  and  I  felt  that 
Mr.  Lachaise,  if  he  sympathized  with  the  idea, 
was  the  man  to  do  it,  since  I  didn't  have  to 
meet  him  to  know  from  his  art  that  we  wor- 
shipped similar  gods  and  had  visited  the  same 
countries. 

I  had  been  spending  the  summer  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod,  watching  sea-gulls.  Sea- 
gulls in  flight  are  lovely  birds,  and  I  saw 
them  doing  one  particular  trick  over  and  over 
again  which  held  me  spellbound.  Against  a 
wind  they  soar  down  without  moving  their 
wings,  slower  and  slower,  until  they  kind  with 
the  lightness  of  a  feather,  or  of  a  Pavlowa, 
and  at  the  moment  of  that  landing  is  this 
bronze  sea-gull.  The  wings  are  kept  up  from 
the  water  with  the  utmost  care,  and  as  the 
bronze  sea-gull  alights  on  his  rock — the  real 
sea-gulls  were  also  landing  on  a  rock — he 
weighs  nothing.  He  is  supported  on  his 
dynamic  wings.  Dynamic  they  are;  capable 
of  allowing  him  to  land  with  the  grace  of  a 
fairy,  and  further  capable  of  carrying  him 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Of  my  desires  and  aspirations  I  spoke  to 
Mr.  Lachaise  at  our  first  interview.  Of  his 
sympathy,  if  it  existed,  I  besought  him.  1 
explained  that  I  perfectly  understood  that  a 
great  artist  might  prefer  conceiving  his  own 
ideas  and  not  having  them  suggested  from 
outside,  in  which  case  would  he  please  tell  me 
so,  but  that  I  suspected  and  hoped  that  this 
idea  and  his  would  run  in  parallel  lines,  since 
that  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  whole 
affair.  He  said  that  they  did,  and  the  bronze 
sea-gull  is  the  result. 

\\  hat  the  world  may  think  of  the  sea-gull 
is  the  world's  affair,  but  success  may  be  hoped 
for,  not  in  discord,  but  in  harmony. 


THE  EDITOR  LOOKS  ABOUT 
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y  ][  "^HE  other  day  we  paid  a  visit  to 
our  attic.  It  was  a  rainy  day  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  potter- 
ing around  the  place,  pruning  a 
tree  or  two  or  waging  battle  against  the 
ubiquitous  tent  caterpillar.  To  be  sure 
we  had  hauled  out  the  long  ladder  and 
poked  a  kerosene  torch  into  the  middle 
of  one  or  two  caterpillar  tenements;  but 
the  rain  in  our  face  soon  dampened  our 
ardor  and  we  put  the  torch  away  and  went 
indoors.  We  opened  up  the  trap  door  of 
the  attic  and  began  browsing  around.  An 
old  trunk  caught  our  fancy  first.  We 
lifted  from  the  top  of  the  trunk  the  pile  of 
framed  photographs — groups  of  high 
school  days,  football  teams,  debating 
clubs,  etc. — all  the  fascinating  parapher- 
nalia of  our  bygone  days  relegated  to  the 
nether  regions  by  stern  edict  of  the  real 
head  of  the  household.  One  by  one  we 
stopped  to  examine  the  prints  and  to 
"turn  our  memory  back"  so  that  by  the 
time  we  opened  the  trunk  we  were  in  the 
proper  mellow  mood  for  reflection. 

The  tray  was  full  of  all  manner  of 
things  so  we  sat  down  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  Soon  we  came  upon  several  silver 
mugs  badly  tarnished  and  a  loving  cup  or 
two.  There  were  also  one  or  two  medals 
hanging  on  frayed  ribbons — symbols  of 
athletic  glory  long  since  departed.  Mourn- 
fully we  looked  at  our  growing  waistline 
and  wondered  how  it  could  ever  have  been, 
and  sadly  we  mused  at  the  low  state  into 
which  our  trophies,  once  so  highly  prized 
and  proudly  displayed,  had  fallen.  At 
that,  though,  there  was  no  denying  that 
the  cups  and  medals  were  not  things  of 
beauty  and  so  far  as  utility  was  concerned 
they  were  negligible.  Here  no  doubt  was 
the  answer.  Had  they  been  beautiful  or 
even  useful  they  would  have  been  with 
us  to-day  instead  of  languishing  upstairs 
in  an  old  trunk.    The  subject  opened  up 

"As  winner  of  the  obstacle  race 

in  our  School  For  Backward 
£f  And  Blind  Deaf-Mutes  you 
are  hereby  awarded  this 
iron-plated  lawn-mower  — 
practically  new,  almost. 
You  Know,  Something  useful!" 


TROPHIES 

Past,  Present,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped, 
To  Come 


possibilities.  We  recalled  other  similar 
instances. 

An  uncle  of  ours,  a  great  whip  in  his  day, 
had  showcase  after  showcase  filled  with 
prize  ribbons  won  by  his  horses.  For 
years  after  his  death  they  were  the  white 
elephant  of  the  family,  until  finally  the 
advent  of  the  modern  apartment  with  its 
low  ceilings  forced  their  disposal  on  the 
dump  heap  despite  the  reverential  atti- 
tude of  the  family  for  these  glories  long 
since  departed. 

Then  there  was  an  aunt,  also,  who  for 
years  had  one  of  the  finest  strings  of 
show  horses  in  the  country.  Each  year 
these  beauties  made  the  circuit  of  all  the 
horse  shows,  collecting  trophy  after  trophy 
as  they  went,  until  finally  the  walls  of  one 
large  room  were  almost  completely  hidden 
behind  the  rows  of  cups  that  adorned 
them.    Yet  what  happened  in  the  natural 


course  of  events?  The  stable  was  dis- 
persed and  the  trophies  were  disposed  of 
for  what  they  would  bring. 

Quite  recently  we  have  learned  of  a 
movement  that  seems  a  splendid  one  and 
worthy  of  encouragement.    It  is  to  do 
away  with  the  dispensing  of  the  unesthetic 
and  useless  cup  as  a  prize  trophy,  substi- 
tuting in  its  stead  a  suitable  bronze  statue 
or  a  has  relief  or  even  an  etching  or  a 
painting.    What  a  relief  such  a  move- 
ment would  be  to  the  average  household, 
and  of  what  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
growing  boy  or  girl  to  get  them  to  take 
pride  in  owning  a  really  fine  piece  of 
art  by  some  famous  sculptor  or  etcher. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  idea  will  be  uni- 
versally adopted — the  sooner  the  better. 
In  all  humbleness  we  might  venture 
to  suggest  that  a  good  place  to  begin 
would  be  by  scrapping  The  America  s 
Yacht  Cup,  that  monstrosity  of  curves 
and  furbelows,  and  substitute  a  really 
artistic  trophy;  and  while  we  are  about 
it,  an  esthetic  substitute  for  the  Davis 
Cup  for  international  lawn  tennis  would 
not  be  so  difficult  to  find. 

Now,  while  we  were  poking  about  the 
attic  we  stumbled  over  a  deer's  head  that 
we  had  shot  as  a  boy  and  which  in  time 
had  found  its  way  to  the  attic.  Sadly 
dilapidated  and  showing  the  ravages  of 
hungry  moths,  it  was  really  a  pathetic- 
spectacle  of  a  once  proud  head.  That 
set  us  to  thinking  again.  Of  what  use, 
anyway,  are  stuffed  animal  heads,  whether 
they  are  of  moose  or  of  rhinoceros?  They 
are  nothing  but  symbols]  of  overween- 
ing vanity  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
room  whose  appearance  was  improved 
by  either  stuffed  fish  or  stuffed  animals. 
How  much  better,  if  one  must  preserve 
the  wild  things,  to  do  it  with  a  camera. 
One  can  get  just  as  much  of  a  thrill  out 
of  studyingtheir  habits  at  close  range  as 
by  shooting  them.  We  admit  that  in 
our  day  we  have  shot  game.  Frankly, 
not  with  much  success.  Being  near- 
sighted we  wounded  so  many  animals 
that  we  feared  lest  the  local  S.  P.  C. 
A.  prosecute  us.  As  we  grew  older, 
however,  we  learned  wisdom.  Live 
and  let  live  is  our  motto  now  and  . 
we've  put  away  the  gun  forever. 

The  uselessness  of  the  slaughter  was 
brought  home  to  us  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  friend  with  whom  we  were  hunting 
killed  a  fine  moose.  We  skinned  the 
animal  on  the  spot  and  the  guides  stag- 
gered home  under  the  load  of  the  tremend- 
ous head.  My  friend  wrestled  with  the 
hide,  while  to  us  was  assigned  the  task 
of  carrying  the  steaks  the  long  way  to  the 
base  camp.  Never  would  we  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  for  moose  steaks  to 
weigh  so  much.    They  were  more  like 


cannon  balls.  Eventually  we  reached  our 
goal  more  dead  than  alive!  Alas,  in  a 
day  or  so,  when  we  went  to  eat  the  steaks, 
we  found  that  the  blow  flies  had  gotten 
into  them,  and  they  were  unfit  for  food. 
Later,  \\  hen  we  sent  the  hide  to  be  tanned, 
all  the  hair  on  it  fell  out;  and  finally, 
when  after  months,  the  head,  beautifully 
mounted,  arrived  from  the  taxidermist's, 
it  seemed  so  out  of  place  in  any  room  in 
the  house  that  it  was  promptly  relegated 
to  the  barn,  where  no  doubt  it  still  re- 
poses, if  it  has  not  disintegrated  under  the 
dust  of  the  passing  years. 

The  second  instance  we  recall  was  when 
we  shot  a  small  bear.  We  won't  go  into 
the  embarrassing  details  as  to  how  we 
happened  to  hit  and  kill  the  animal. 
Suffice  to  say  that  we  had  actually  accom- 
plished what  to  our  adolescent  mind  was 
an  extraordinary  feat.  In  due  course  the 
bear's  skin  reached  the  taxidermist  and, 


"Ho— ly  cat! 
/fPNWhose  homely 
A    J  old  stuffed 
h\±J>  bean  is 
*T~M.  this?" 


Oh,  that's  the 
head  of  my 
second  hus- 
band— or  my 
third,  I  think 
it  was." 

6 


becoming  a  warm  rug,  was  put  beside  the 
bed  in  our  room.  Alas,  happening  to  be 
absent  for  a  short  visit,  the  rug  was  bor- 
rowed for  some  amateur  theatricals,  when 
it  added  local  color  to  a  scene  in  a  log 
cabin.  That  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of 
it.  It  disappeared  mysteriously  at  the 
end  of  the  performance  and  searching 
and  questioning  never  revealed  its  where- 
abouts. So  poor  Bruin  had  been  sacri- 
ficed in  vain. 

There  is  just  one  more  useless  "  trophy  " 
that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  It 
really  isn't  a  trophy  for  it  isn't  a  reward 
for  anything  except  man's  cupidity  and 
short-sightedness.  We  refer  to  those 
"trophies"  consisting  of  branches  of  dog- 
wood blossoms,  lilac  blossoms,  ferns,  and 
flowers,  millions  of  which  are  needlessly 
uprooted  and  broken  off  each  year,  by 
thoughtless  picnickers  and  automobilists. 


Oo  I  have 
to  take  the 
blamed  old 
thing?" 


I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  tin 
hideous  piece  of  silver 
junk,  emblematic  of 
the  step- and 
fetch-it  cham- 
pionship of  the 
worrrrrrrld'" 


How  often  on  Sundays  do  you  see  motors 
lu;:ded  back  toward  the  city  almost  hid- 
den under  clusters  of  dogwood  or  lilacs 
already  half  dead  before  the  thoughtless 
despoilers  have  reached  their  home? 

Let  us  hope  that  prize  cups,  stuffed 
animals,  and  all  the  other  useless  and 
unlovely  trophies  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  that  a  few  years  more  will 
find  them  relegated  to  that  limbo  where 
the  cast  iron  deer  and  the  Rogers  groups 
patiently  await  them. 
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Th  ree  Notable  Etchings  for  Fishermen 


by 


NORMAN  WILKINSON 


Courtesy  of  Bresler  y  Co. 


A  far  cry  from  these  placid  scenes  to  the 
tumult  of  war,  yet  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
recall  that  the  maker  of  these  charming 
etchings  was  also  the  originator  of  the 
dazzle  form  of  ship  camouflage,  and  is  now 
Lieutenant  Commander  R.N.  V.R.  He  is 
also  the  marine  painter  to  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron.  Mr.  Wilkinson  s  etchings  are 
tremendously  popular  and  their  fine  text  ure 
and  composition  are  evident  here 


SALMON  FISHING 
N EPISIGUIT  RIVER 


Salvaging  the  Victorian 


M 


ANY  THINGS 
Victorian  are  not 
wholly  bad ,when 
we  come  to  ex- 
amine them  fairly,  even 
though  we  scrutinize  them  in  the  light  of  the 
most  rigid  standards  of  taste;  just  as  many 
people,  who  have  the  general  reputation  of 
being  quite  beyond  the  pale,  are  not  wholly 
bad,  as  .we  discover  when  we  honestly  and 
fairly  try  to  find  what  there  is  of  good  in  them. 
Not  a  few  Victorian  things  either  good,  or  at 
least  quite  harmless,  have  suffered  chiefly 
through  the  blanket  condemnation  deserve  dly 
meted  out  to  the  environment  and  bad  com- 
pany they  were  in. 

The  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  and  all  the  accessories  that  en- 
tered into  Victorian  schemes,  have  been  so 
universally  and  so  roundly  damned  that  most 
of  us  have  come  to  regard  the  very  term  "Vic- 
torian" as  synonymous  with  execrable  taste. 
If  anything  is  styled  "Victorian,"  that  is 
enough  to  condemn  it  out  of  hand,  without 
examination  and  without  consideration.  It 
seems  to  be  the  worst  possible  thing  that  could 
be  said  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  of  furnishing,  or 
of  decoration. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  keen-sighted  and  in- 
genious persons,  here  and  there,  have  taken 
Victorian  things  and  cleverly  disposed  them 
with  really  good  and  commendable  results.  It 
is  also  true  that  some  others,  more  or  less  by 
way  of  a  contradictory  fad,  have  started  out 
to  rehabilitate  Victorian  properties  and  Vic- 
torian methods  on  the  ground  that  "they  were 
so  ugly  they  were  stylish" — a  policy  of  the 
meeting  of  extremes,  so  to  speak. 

But,  taken  by  and  large,  the  Victorian  mode 
and  all  its  belongings  are  under  a  cloud  of 
popular  disapproval  and  condemnation.  And, 
what  is  more,  the  popular  verdict 
on  the  merit  of  things  Victorian  is, 
in  the  main,  perfectly  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  items  that  are  good,  and 
these  deserve  recognition,  as  we 
shall  by-and-by  understand.  When 
they  are  wisely  employed,  not  ;is 
they  were  commonly  employed  in 
the  Victorian  age  but  in  the  light  of 
present  decorative  principles,  the 
outcome  may  be  distinctly  accep- 
table. 

Judged  from  our  own  contempor 
ary  point  of  view,  one  of  the  em- 
barrassing and  perplexing  charac- 
teristics of  Victorian  things  is  that 
they  were,  and  still  are,  so  superla- 


by  HAROLD   DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

Decorations  designed  by  G.  G.  Wornum  and  P.  D.  Hepworth 


tively  excellent  physically.  Indeed,  at  times, 
their  durability  is  positively  appalling. 

Into  the  making  of  Victorian  appointments, 
whether  movable  or  fixed,  went  the  best  of 
materials  and  the  best  of  workmanship.  In 
seating  furniture,  tables,  and  cabinetwork  the 
wood  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  the  joinery 
is  perfect.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  chairs 
and  sofas  are  really  comfortable,  while  not  a 
few  pieces  of  cabinetwork  are  eminently  con- 
venient and  usable.  The  fabrics  for  up- 
holstery and  hangings  contained  the  finest  of 
carefully  selected  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  the  weave  was  beyond 
criticism.  Carpets  exhibited  the  same  tech- 
nical excellence.  Metalwork  and  chinaware 
attained  a  similar  technical  perfection.  The 
fixed  woodwork  and  the  plaster  decorations 
are  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were  the  day  they 
were  finished.  And  so  we  might  continue 
throughout  an  exhaustive  list. 

But  as  we  go  through  the  category  we  be- 
come more  and  more  depressed.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  design  and  color  are 
terrible.  Almost  without  exception,  each  ob- 
ject seems  a  robust,  long-lived  embodiment  of 
soundly  built  and  expensive  ugliness.  And 
to  the  sum  total  of  ugliness  and  stupidity, 
which  are  bad  enough,  is  often  added  dis- 
tressing vulgarity  of  line. 

It  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,  of  course, 
to  harbor  objects  so  absurdly,  so  painfully 
hideous  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  house  or  room.  It  is  equally 
out  of  the  question  to  effect  any  sort  of  com- 
promise with  them  by  which  they  can  be 


tolerated  to  fill  in.  You  can- 
not compromise  with  bad 
taste,  and  you  cannot  afford 
to  try. 

Numerous,  however,  as 
Victorian  objects  of  this  description  undeniably 
are,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  not 
occasional  exceptions  to  be  met  with  now  and 
then,  exceptions  that  possess  some  merit  in 
themselves,  to  begin  with,  and  are  susceptible  of 
being  used  to  really  good  effect  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  insight  and  discrimination.  These 
are  the  survivals  that  are  distinctly  worth 
salvaging  from  the  overwhelming  multitude 
of  Victorian  atrocities.  An  analysis  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  will  show  how  the 
salvaging  process  may  be  employed  and  to 
what  purpose. 

Let  us  first  examine  in  detail  the  composi- 
tion of  several  bedrooms  in  which  appear  not 
a  few  salvaged  Victorian  items,  and  then  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  man- 
ner of  the  process,  to  judge  its  merits,  and  to 
determine  how  we  may  perchance  use  it  to  our 
own  personal  advantage.  These  bedrooms 
are  in  a  remodeled  town  house  whose  owner 
possessed  a  heritage  of  sundry  Victorian  sur- 
vivals which  it  seemed  an  unwarranted  ex- 
travagance to  discard.  Besides,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  there  was  a  real  attachment  to 
individual  pieces  through  long  use  and  be- 
cause of  associations.  The  problem  was  how 
to  retain  them  in  a  fresh  scheme  and  manage 
them  so  that  the  result  would  be  thoroughly 
acceptable  to  the  modern  eye.  Quite  apart 
from  the  particular  problem  here  involved, 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  from  consider- 
ing bedrooms,  because  living  rooms,  drawing 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  libraries  receive  so 
much  space  in  ordinary  publications  that  the 
claims  of  bedrooms  are  often  minimized. 

The  pictures  of  the  first  bedroom 
show  a  dressing  stand  on  which  is 
a  small  oval  Victorian  mirror  in  a 
gilt  frame.  One  glance  at  the  mold- 
ings of  the  frame  is  enough  to  de- 
termine the  date  when  it  was  made. 
I  he  dressing  stand  is  hung  with  a 
piece  of  Victorian  material — early 
Victorian  crinoline  stuff,  yellow 
pink  in  color,  shot  with  silver.  The 
Louis  XVI  armchair  in  front  of  the 
dressing  stand  is  upholstered  with 
the  same  goods.  A  Hepplewhite 
armchair  stands  in  one  window,  but 
in  the  other  is  a  Victorian  rosewood 
armchair  of  a  kind  frequently  to  be 
met  with,  adapted  from  a  Louis 
XVI  prototype.    The  slightly  oval 


Three  views  in  the  first  bedroom.  The  Vic- 
torian features  include  among  other  things 
the  crinoline  dressing  table  drapery,  the 


mirrors  on  the  dressing  table  and  over  the 
fireplace,  the  brass  fender  and  its  accom- 
paniments, the  pole  screen  and  mantel 
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ornaments.  The  walls  are  painted  French 
gray,  with  silk  curtains,  valances,  and 
bed  draperies  in  a  deeper  tone  of  gray 
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In  the  second  bedroom  {two  upper  mews)  the  the  washstand,  the  mahogany  bureau-bookcase  In  the  third  bedroom  {lower  insert)  a  Coro- 
inventory  is  no  less  striking.  I  he  only  movable  at  the  back  of  the  room,  the  chintz  curtains  mandel  screen  used  as  doors  introduces  the 
items  mat  are  not  essentially  V utorian  are     and  chair  coverings,  and  the  fireplace  mirror     Fictorian  element  in  an  attractive  manner 


gilt-framed  mirror  above  the  fire- 
place is  almost  a  twin  with  the 
mirror  on  the  dressing  stand.  The 
basket  grate  in  the  fireplace  is  un- 
mistakably Victorian  in  its  every 
line,  while  the  brass  fender  and  its 
accompaniments  indicate  a  manner 
of  design  that  prevailed  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Another  vivid  touch  of  Victor- 
ianism  is  seen  in  the  rose-wreathed 
and  befringed  pole-screen  whose 
decorative  affinities  are  echoed  by 
the  two  painted  fans  and  the  two 
little  porcelain  jugs  that  adorn  the 
mantelshelf.  The  headboard  of  the 
bedstead  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
the  same  yellow  pink  material  that 
we  see  in  the  drapery  of  the  dressing  stand 
and  the  upholstery  of  the  armchair  in  front  of 
it.  Altogether,  when  we  come  to  sum  up 
the  Victorian  items  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  room,  we  find  that  they  con- 
stitute a  major  percentage  and  give  the  pre- 
vailing tone. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  movable  appointments 
in  the  room,  they  comprise  the  Louis  XVI 
and  Hepplewhite  armchairs  already  men- 
tioned, a  little  bedside  stand,  and  the  semi- 
elliptical  table  in  the  mirrored  alcove.  The 
curtains  and  valances  at  the  windows  are  of 
gray  silk,  of  a  somewhat  deeper  tone  than  the 
walls,  while  the  fringes  and  guimpe  bandings 
are  of  cherry-colored  silk.  The  canopy  and 
curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead  are  of 
the  same  gray  silk  as  the  window  curtains, 
with  the  same  cherry-colored  silk  tassels  and 
fringes. 

A  distinctly  interesting  feature  of  the  fixed 
decoration  occurs  in  the  mirror-lined  alcove, 
where  the  mirrors  are  divided  and  edged  by 
strips  of  deep  ruby  glass.  The  cornice  is  also 
studded  at  frequent  intervals  with  rosettes 
of  the  same  deep  ruby  glass.  This  device, 
both  through  the  accent  of  color  and  the  itera- 
tive emphasis  of  manifold  reflection,  imparts  a 
pleasant  touch  of  unusual  character. 

In  the  second  bedroom  our  inventory  of 
Victorian  equipment  is  no  less  striking  in  its 
proportions.  The  mahogany  standard  dress- 
ing glass  with  swivel  mirror  is  clearly  Vic- 
torian, and  so  is  the  muslin-draped  dressing 
stand  with  shaped  top,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
small  vase,  the  powder  jars,  and  other  trifles 
in  accompaniment.  The  link  hoop-backed 
chair  before  the  dressing  stand,  and  its  two 
mates  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  are  absolutely 
typical  in  their  every  line  of  the  first  half  of 
the  Victorian  era,  while  the  overstuffed  arm- 
chair beside  the  fireplace  is  characteristic  of 
the  end  of  the  latter  half. 

To  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
belongs  the  mahogany  bedstead;  the  large- 
flowered  Berlin  wool  hearth  rug,  the  cross- 


stitch  covered  cricket  with  ball  feet,  and  the 
large  stool  with  flaring  sides  and  cross-stitch 
top,  all  bespeak  the  fashion  prevailing  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  era.  To  the  earlyVictorian 
years  also  belong  the  candlesticks  and  the  two 
flare-topped  porcelain  vases  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. Characteristically  Victorian,  too,  are 
the  vividly  colored  little  pictures  with  their 
bird,  fruit,  and  flower  subjects.  The  only 
movable  items  of  the  composition  that  are 
not  essentially  Victorian  are  the  washstand, 
the  mahogany  bureau-bookcase  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  the  flower-sprigged  chintz  of  the 
curtains  and  chair  covers,  and  the  mirror 
above  the  fireplace.  This  latter,  however,  is 
just  at  the  border  land  and  might  well  date 
from  the  opening  years  of  the  Victorian  age. 

The  fixed  decoration  betrays  marked  Vic- 
torian characteristics.  Walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  with  a  dull  cream  white  paper  finely 
powdered  with  glazed  quatrefoil  spots  which, 
of  course,  might  belong  to  almost  any  period, 
but  what  is  thoroughly  Victorian — early  Vic- 
torian— is  the  way  in  which  all  the  angles  and 
edges  are  bordered  with  dark  red  cut-out  band- 
ings of  rope  pattern.  The  detail  of  the  wood- 
work, too,  has  a  strong  Victorian  flavor.  The 
design  of  the  mantel  also,  like  the  mantel 
design  of  the  first  bedroom,  is  reminiscent  of 
early  Victorian  days  before  the  clumsy  imi- 
tation of  Louis  XV  motifs  came  into  fashion. 

Coromandel  screens  were  in  high  favor  dur- 
ing the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  were 
highly  prized  objects  when  people  could  get 
them.  They  do  not,  however,  always  lend 
themselves  kindly  to  incorporation  in  every 
sort  of  decorative  scheme.  In  the  third  bed- 
room, a  very  small  room,  the  four  leaves  of 
a  large  screen  were  made  into  the  double  doors 
of  two  cupboards,  thus  retaining  their  decora- 
tive value,  solving  the  problem  of  space  and 
scale,  and  preserving  them  from  any  harm 
that  would  prevent  their  re-incorporation 
in  a  screen,  if  desired.  In  this  bedroom 
the  bedstead  is  Italian  baroque  and  the  fixed 
setting  is  Oriental,  but  the  leaves  of  the  Cor- 


omandel screen  represent  an  ele- 
ment of  frequent  Victorian  occur- 
rence, introduced  in  a  gratifying 
manner. 

Now,  having  completed  a  minute 
survey  and  inventory  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  these  rooms,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  regarding  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  greater  part  of  the 
furnishings  in  two  of  the  rooms  is 
unquestionably  of  Victorian  prov- 
enance. In  the  second  place,  the 
method  of  their  arrangement  and 
use  is  distinctly  not  Victorian,  but 
modern.  In  the  third  place,  the 
various  items  that  enter  into  the 
compositions  are  things  worth  while 
in  themselves  and  they  have  responded  kindly 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
manipulated. 

The  Victorian  era  was  notoriously  lacking 
in  a  sense  of  decorative  construction.  The 
Victorians,  especially  the  later  Victorians, 
seem  to  have  lost  all  appreciation  of  construc- 
tive principles.  Their  rooms  were  rarely  or- 
ganized in  a  logical  or  coherent  manner,  and 
were  almost  invariably  either  stiff  and  for- 
bidding or  else  overcrowded  and  cluttered. 
While  a  number  of  the  furnishings  employed 
were  more  or  less  good  in  themselves,  their 
individual  values  were  lost  sight  of  or  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  crowding  and  improper 
association. 

The  good  Victorian  things,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  are 
capable  of  acceptable  employment,  as  we  may 
see  from  a  critical  inspection  of  the  accom- 
panying pictures.  They  may  be  used  in  re- 
constructing a  somewhat  Victorian  environ- 
ment, or  they  may  be  incorporated  in  com- 
positions— as  in  the  examples  before  us — that 
cannot  be  classed  as  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular period.  While  the  furnishings  of  tin 
first  and  second  bedrooms  illustrated  are 
chiefly  Victorian,  the  decorative  atmosphere 
of  those  rooms  is  most  certainly  not  Victorian, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  room  con- 
sidered.  Incidentally,  it  is  worth  noting  how 
important  is  the  role  of  the  minor  accessories, 
such  as  vases  and  mirrors,  and  how  intrinsi- 
cally good  many  of  them  are. 

In  the  light  of  the  examples  shown  and  an- 
alyzed, without  at  all  receding  from  our  atti- 
tude of  just  disapproval  toward  things  Vic- 
torian in  general,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  the 
existence  of  some  things  that  are  good  amongst 
Victorian  survivals,  things  that  it  is  not  labor 
lost  to  salvage.  It  is  often  a  greater  test  of 
genius  or  ability  to  create  a  seemly  composi- 
tion out  of  elements  that  may  at  first  have 
appeared  incongruous  and  unfitting  than  it  is 
to  compose  de  novo  without  any  limitations  to 
overcome. 


The  Bedlington  Terrier 

by   EDWARD   M.   WARD,  JR. 


'   ^  VERY  now  and  then  a  strange  breed 

HA      of  dog  or  terrier  makes  its  appearance 
i  j  at  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
.  -^i  show.    Then   the   question  arises, 
"How  Is  this  breed  bred?" 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  Col.  Robert  M. 
Guggenheim,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  first  came 
to  the  A.  K.  C.  show  with  a  collection  of  Bed- 
lington terriers.  He  had  dogs,  bitches,  and 
pups,  and  made  a  '' killing."  Since  that  time 
his  Ch.  Highland  Queen  of  Firenze  and  Ch. 
Deckam  Oled  of  Firenze  have  been  placed 
consistently  in  variety  classes  in  many  of  the 
different  shows. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  breeding  is 
very  simple.  There  are  pedigrees  running 
back  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
Bedlington,  then  a  small  mining  town  on  the 
Blythe  River  in  Northumberlandshire,  Eng- 
land, about  eleven  miles  from  Newcastle. 
Here  it  is  thought  that  the  local  breed  came 
originally  from  the  Dandie  Dinmont  and  the 
otterhound  cross,  though  it  is  not  certain.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  the  present  fox- 
terrier  was  a  result  of  crossing  the  Bedlington 
with  the  fox  terrier  of  that  time,  which  was  a 
fighting  dog  of  very  uncertain  color  and  size. 
Originally  the  fox  terrier  was  used  to  unearth 
the  fox,  badger,  and  other  similar  game,  and 
it  then  became,  through  its  gameness,  a  great 
fighting  dog.  It  was  at  that  period  that  the 
Bedlington  was  run  with  foxhounds  as  an 
earth  terrier,  before  the  foxterrier  was  re- 
claimed for  hunting.    The  Bedlington  is  very 


game  now;  he  is  naturally  game  though  not 
antagonistic,  and  will  work  well  in  earth  or 
holes  of  wild  animals;  he  is  an  exceptional  gun 
dog  and  takes  to  water  like  the  proverbial  duck. 
His  unusually  fine  nose  makes  him  useful  for 
rough  shooting,  and  he  is  easily  taught  to  re- 
trieve. 

These  terriers  are  affectionate  and  faithful, 
and  remarkably  intelligent.  They  are  very 
gentle  with  children  and  adaptable  to  the 
house.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Firenze  kennels,  I  witnessed  a  most  unusual 
thing — three  bitches,  each  with  a  litter  of  nurs- 
ing puppies,  all  loose  together  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  kennel  manager's  house,  with  their  puppies 
in  boxes  side  by  side. 

A  word  about  showing  and  handling  the 
Bedlington  terriers.  A  definite  standard  of 
points  has  been  set  by  the  National  Bed- 
lington Terrier  Club  of  England  by  which 
they  are  judged.  A  few  of  the  points  to  be 
noted  are:  a  narrow  but  deep  and  rounded 
skull,  high  at  occiput,  and  covered  with  silky 
tuft  or  top-knot.  Long  tapering  jaw,  sharp 
and  muscular;  as  little  stop  as  possible  between 
the  eyes  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  line  from  the 
nose-end  along  the  jaw  of  the  skull  to  the  occi- 
put. The  lips  close  fitting  and  no  flew.  Eyes 
should  be  small  and  well  sunk  in  the  head. 
Blues  should  have  dark  eyes;  blue-and-tans, 
amber  shades;  livers  and  sandies  light  brown 
eyes.  Noses  should  be  large  and  well  angled. 
Blues  and  blue-and-tans  should  have  black 
noses,  and  livers  and  sandies,  flesh  colored  ones. 


Teeth  should  be  level  or  pincer  jawed.  Ears 
should  be  filbert  shaped  and  moderately  long, 
well  formed,  flat  to  the  cheek,  thinly  cov- 
ered and  tipped  with  fine  silky  hair.  Legs 
should  be  of  moderate  length,  not  wide 
apart,  straight  and  square  set  and  with  good 
sized  feet  which  are  rather  long.  Tail  should 
be  thick  at  the  root,  tapering  to  a  point, 
slightly  feathered  on  the  lower  side,  nine  to 
eleven  inches  long,  and  scimitar-shaped.  Neck 
should  be  long  and  deep  at  the  base,  rising 
well  from  the  shoulders  which  should  be  flat. 
Body  should  be  long  and  well  proportioned, 
flat  ribbed  and  deep,  not  wide  in  the  chest, 
slightly  arched  in  the  back,  well  ribbed  up, 
with  light  quarters.  Coat  should  be  hard, 
with  close  bottom  and  not  lying  flat  to  the 
sides.  Dark  blue,  blue-and-tan,  liver,  liver- 
and-tan,  sandy,  and  sandy-and-tan  are  cor- 
rect colorings.  Height  runs  fifteen  to  six- 
teen inches.  Weight  for  dogs  should  be  about 
twenty-four  pounds  and  for  bitches  about 
twenty-two.  The  general  appearance  should 
be  a  light  made  up  dog,  but  not  shelly. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  Bedhngtons  are 
not  dainty  feeders.  They  are  easy  to  feed 
and  rear,  and  if  trained  when  young  they  are 
remarkably  obedient. 

One  further  point.  I  am  told  by  Bedling- 
ton breeders  that,  contrary  to  opinion,  Bed- 
lingtons  are  more  easily  trimmed  and  put  down 
to  show  than  foxterriers,  and  remain  in 
shape  and  condition  much  longer  with  less 
handling 
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A  FOYER 

Walls:  Painted  a  bright  jade  green.  When 
dry  repaint  with  a  coat  of  lacquer  red, 
which  should  be  wiped  off  in  places  to  al- 
low the  green  undercoat  to  shozv.  This  is 
finished  with  a  heavy  gloss  varnish 

Ceiling:  Painted  gold  and  antiqued.  A 
narrow  picture  molding  at  top  that  divides 
walls  and  ceiling  is  painted  a  flat  black 

Woodwork  and  Trim:  Painted  black  like 
molding  and  rubbed  with  zvax.  A  gold 
line  is  painted  on  the  top  finishing  mold- 
ing and  varnished 

Moor:  This  is  covered  entirely  with  a  black 
battleship  linoleum  excepting  a  wide 
border  of  green  paint,  and  then  given  two 
coats  of  mineral  oil  wax 

Furnishings:  A  pair  of  Chinese  glass 
painted  pictures  with  mirrored  backs  and 
f  ramed  in  teakwood  are  hung  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  door  by  jade  green  cords 
and  tassels.  A  pair  of  wooden  consoles 
marbleized  in  black  and  green  are  held  to 
the  wall  by  wrought  iron  scrolls  terminat- 
ing in  a  fish  finial  in  wrought  iron.  A 
bench  in  iron  with  a  tufted  seat  of  jade 
green  satin  and  tassels  is  against  the 
opposite  wall  to  balance  this  composition 

Doors:  The  panels  of  the  doors  are  outlined 
in  gold  andthe  doors  themselves  are  painted 
with  a  green  glaze  to  give  them  an  antique 
bronze  patine 


FIVE 
DECORATIVE 


SCHEMES 


DESIGNED  BY 

Pierre  Dutel 


Walls:  Painted  a  deep  lapis  blue  and  heav- 
ily antiqued.  Strips  of  mirrored  glass 
or  canvas  with  ships  painted  on  them  are 
framed  in  narrow  panels  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  door  and  one  large  ship 
painting  is  on  the  wall  directly  opposite. 
These  have  been  varnished  and  waxed  to 
give  a  crackle  effect.  The  moldings  are 
gilded 

Floor:  Tiled  in  black  marble  cubes  about 
fifteen  inches  square  and  held  in  place 
with  colored  cement 

Furnitute:  A  pair  of  Normandy  peasant 
chairs  upholstered  in  quilted  chintz  in 
yellow  and  red  make  a  note  of  color 
against  this  rich  background.  A  console 
table  in  the  same  style  is  used  under  the 
large  ship  panel  on  the  long  wall  to  hold 
a  card  tray  and  a  pair  of  urns  filled  with 
ivy 

Lights:  A  ceiling  cluster  in  wrought  iron 
with  one  large  frosted  bulb  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  light  a  small  room  of  this  sort 
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AN    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY    ENGLISH    LIVING  ROOM 


Walls:  Paneled  with  molding  of  the  egg  and 
dart  desigti.  If  the  room  will  allow  build- 
ing out  about  one  foot  along  the  window 
side,  thus  making  recessed  bookcases  on 
each  side  of  the  windows  and  one  large 
bookcase  between  the  window  spaces,  it 
will  help  the  room  tremendously.  Have 
windows  recessed  also  and  put  an  arched 
trim  over  them,  which  will  make  a 
pleasing  treatment  with  the  paneled 
walls.  Paint  walls  a  pale  blue  violet 
color  and  glaze  with  a  light  antique. 
The  moldings  to  be  picked  out  with  an- 
tique silver  and  the  ceiling  made  a  soft 
silver  gray 


Doors  and  Mantel:  Copied  after  an  Eng- 
lish model,  with  broken  trim  and  molding 
of  the  egg  and  dart  design.  These  are 
to  be  painted  the  same  tone  as  the  walls 
but  a  little  deeper  antique  used.  The 
doors  have  four  glass  panels  above  and 
one  wooden  panel  below.  Use  silver  gilt 
English  hardware 


Furniture:  Sheraton  secretary  in  mahogany 
or  satinwood,  the  inside  painted  a  soft 
glazed  green.  Drum  top  table  with 
tooled  leather  top.  Camel  back  sofa, 
Chippendale  legs,  upholstered  in  a  lovely 
English  design  with  copper-colored  lilies 
and  some  of  the  blue  violet  tone  on  a 
neutral  ground.  Odd  tables  and  chairs 
and  a  small  settee  upholstered  in  a  gray 
and  gold  stripe  material 


Draperies:  Of  the  copper-colored  lily  chintz 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  narrow  pleated 
ruffles  of  blue  violet  taffeta  and  tie-backs 
of  the  same.  The  glass  curtains  of  pale 
copper  silk  gauze  and  finished  with  three 
narrozv  hems  at  bottom 


Floor:  A  Georgian  designed  carpet  in  soft 
copper  tones  with  pale  green  and  violet 
swags  and  scroll  designs  on  a  neutral 
ground.  'These  carpets  have  to  be  made  to 
order  according  to  size  and  design  and  take 
from  three  to  five  months  to  make  abroad 

Lights:  Lyre  fixtures  in  antique  silver  with 
crystal  and  colored  glass  drops  of  fruit 
and  leaves.  A  pair  of  alabaster  urns 
wired  for  lamps,  with  copper-colored 
georgette  shades  trimmed  with  violet 
ribbon.  A  polished  steel  floor  lamp  with 
a  pleated  silver  paper  shade  beside  a 
reading  chair,  and  one  or  two  small  odd 
lamps  of  English  Staffordshire  ware  that 
are  wired  and  have  neutral  silk  shades 
lined  with  copper  silk 


Accessories:  An  interesting  portrait  of  an 
English  lady  in  a  gilt  frame,  a  pair  of 
needlework  pictures  of  old  English  pas- 
toral scenes,  some  small  prints,  and  a  few 
little  sillouettes  in  old  frames.  A  beaded 
bell  pull,  pillows,  and  other  useful  articles 
of  colored  materials.  An  old  paper 
screen,  four  fold,  and  about  fifty-six  inches 
high.  Interesting  old  boxes  and  bibelots 
that  add  a  note  of  interest 
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AN       ADAM  DINING 


ROOM 


Walls:  Painted  antique  oyster  white  with 
sage  green  moldings  picked  out  with 
black.  Baseboard  and  trim  of  doors 
marbleized  in  vert  antique 


Doors:  Panels  divided  in  good  proportion 
and  outlined  in  gilt.  A  decoration  in 
classic  design  may  be  painted  in  color 
or  stenciled  on  in  a  darker  green  than  the 
ground  color  of  the  door 


Furniture:  Mahogany  square  top  table  with 
pedestal  base  and  brass  ornamentation. 
Chairs  painted  black  with  gold  feather 
design  on  backs.  Seats  upholstered  in 
striped  antique  satin 


Draperies:  Overcurtains  of  Corot  rep  in 
putty  color  with  a  gold  tinsel  weave  are 
made  to  drape  high  up  and  finished  with  a 
French  heading  about  five  inches  deep. 
Edge  of  curtain  trimmmed  with  a  green 
satin  cording  to  match  green  in  chair 
stripe.     The  under  curtains  are  of  Paris 


net  in  ecru,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  cut 
fringe  at  the  bottom,  and  made  to  hang 
full  at  the  glass.  The  tie-backs  for  the 
over-draperies  are  of  etched  glass 


Floor:  Partially  covered  with  large  black 
and  gold  bordered  rug  or  entirely  car- 
peted in  black  sewn  carpet  twenty-seven 
inches  wide 


Lights:  Center  crystal  chandelier  of  green 
glass  and  crystal  beads  with  black  and 
gold  framework  in  metal.  Side  lights  to 
match  with  etched  medallions  on  mirrored 
glass. 


Accessories:  A  pair  of  old  painted  com- 
modes with  architectural  panels  above 
to  balance  the  wall  opposite  the  windows. 
Screen  of  black  and  gold  antique  satin  in 
painted  frame.  Green  glass  crystal  and 
mirrored  compotes  for  fruit  or  flowers  on 
commodes.  A  set  of  old  English  china 
with  wide  green  band  for  table  service 
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Walls:  Papered  in  toile  paper  in  blue  or  red 

Woodwork:  Painted  old  ivory  with  a  colored 
line  along  the  top  of  the  trim.  A  colored 
cotton  braid  tacked  in  place  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  line  if  desired 

Floor:  Covered  in  neutral-colored  hair  car- 
pet that  is  thirty-six  inches  wide  and 
sewn  together  in  strips.  A  hooked  rug  by 
the  bed  will  relieve  the  plainness  of  the 
floor  covering 

Furniture:  Walnut  bed  with  decorated  head 
board  copied  from  a  French  Provencal 
model  or  a  small  metal  bed  entirely  cov- 
ered with  a  slip  cover  in  checked  gingham 
to  match  the  color  scheme  in  the  room. 
Chest  of  drawers  in  painted  wood  with  a 
line  of  red  or  blue  outlining  the  drawers 
and  top.  Mirror  to  hang  on  the  wall 
copied  from  a  peasant  type  found  in  the 
farmhouses  of  France.  Two  walnut 
peasant  chairs  and  one  covered  in  glazed 


chintz  semi-upholstered  will  be  sufficient, 
zcith  a  small  writing  table  in  walnut  or 
mahogany.  A  pair  of  hanging  bookcases 
to  hold  old  volumns  of  choice  masters  and 
a  few  bibelots 

Draperies:  Full  shirred  curtains  of  organdie 
or  dotted  swiss  trimmed  with  a  colored 
rickrack  braid  and  held  back  with  pleated 
chintz  tie-backs  and  rosettes.  A  pleated 
ruffle  of  the  chintz  tops  the  window,  or 
narrow  valance  boards  covered  with  the 
toile  paper  are  attractive.  No  under 
curtains 

Accessories:  Bedspread  of  quilted  semi- 
glazed  chintz  trimmed  with  a  French 
braid.  Buttoned  pillow  case  to  slip  the 
pillows  in.  A  set  of  prints  mounted 
on  black  glass  to  hang  on  the  wall. 
A  chintz  draped  dressing  table  with  a 
painted  black  glass  top  decorated  with 
Godey  prints;  or  if  the  bed  is  covered  in 
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the  gingham  slip  cover  the  same  material 
should  be  used  to  drape  the  dressing 
table 

Lights:  Tin  candle  sconces  to  hold  wax 
tapers,  painted  red  or  blue  zcith  a  line  of 
gilt  and  antiqued.  Dresden  figure  lamp 
of  a  lady,  with  a  cream  shade  edged  with 
ribbon  in  red  or  blue.  Colored  glass 
candlesticks  for  the  dressing  table,  and 
painted  wooden  box  to  use  on  the  chest  of 
drawers 

Closet:  11' alls  painted  deep  rose  or  blue. 
W oodzvork  ivory.  Shelves  covered  with 
pads  of  glazed  chintz  in  flowered  design. 
A  scallop  edge  hangs  over  the  side  and  is 
bound  in  ribbon.  Hangers  are  covered 
in  the  same  chintz  as  the  shelf  pads. 
Shoe  recks  of  metal  rods  painted  the  same 
color  as  the  zcall  are  attached  to  the  doors. 
Floor  is  covered  with  the  same  hair  carpet 
as  in  bedroom 


Avoiding  Monotony  in  Building 


y  ][  ^HE  importance  of  avoiding  monotony 
I  in  building  may  be  realized  by  bring- 
I      ing  to  mind  certain  sections  of  our 

J  &  American  cities  where  scores  of  bouses 
have  been  built  in  monotonous  rows,  exactly 
alike.  This  similarity  of  type  and  duplica- 
tion of  form  are  due  chiefly  to  the  speculative 
builder,  who  is  usually  a  capable  agent  in  the 
wholesale  marring  of  neighborhoods  and  ruin- 
ing of  landscapes.  Promoters  have  thought, 
w  ith  a  false  idea  of  economy,  that  money  could 
be  saved  by  using  the  same  set  of  plans  again 
and  again,  forgetting  that  variety  in  budding 
is  likely  to  add  character  which  possesses  a  high 
value  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Looking  at  it  even  with  the  commercial 
eye  of  the  speculative  builder,  far  higher  sell- 
ing prices  are  to  be  secured  by  better  archi- 
tecture and  by  that  combination  of  variety 
and  consistency  which  it  requires  architec- 
tural training  to  create. 

Instead  of  leveling  the  architectural  and 
artistic  differences  of  our  various  sections,  we 
should  use  every  means  to  enhance  the  char- 
acter and  develop  the  phases  in  which  the 
particular  work  in  hand  varies  from  all  others, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
various  materials  and  types  of  architecture. 
It  is  axiomatic,  first  of  all,  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful building  is  done  with  material  which 
is  found  in  the  locality  where  the  building 
stands.  Call  to  mind  the  Dutch  towns  in 
Holland,  where  the  rich  brickwork  which  one 
sees  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  clays  in  which 
the  soil  of  Holland  abounds.  The  English 
country  house  grew  from  its  surroundings  and 
was  a  part  of  them.  Visitors  to  Bermuda  will 
remember  the  almost  universal  use  in  building 
of  the  white  coral  rock  of  which  the  islands 
themselves  are  formed,  and  no  one  who  has 
seen  it  is  likely  to  forget  the  strong  character- 
istic architecture  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
where,  owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  forests, 
building  is  chiefly  of  wood.  Nearer  home 
there  are  striking  uses  of  native  materials — 
most  of  the  early  building  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  this  country  was  of  adobe  which, 
of  course,  meant  use  of  the  earth  itself. 

But  even  greater  variety  than  can  be  had 
by  the  use  of  different  materials  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  various  types  of  architec- 
ture. The  first  colonists  drew  largely  upon 
their  mother  countries  when  they  built  in 
America,  and  produced  true  types  because  the 
houses  they  constructed  were  built  on  their 
own  lives  and  experiences,  modified  by  the 
conditions  and  resources  with  which  they  had 
to  reckon  in  America.  Almost  every  country 
has  formed  a  definitely  national  type  of  archi- 
tecture— in  fact  many  countries,  during  cen- 
turies, have  developed  more  than  one  type — 
which  is  entirely  its  own,  fnany  of  which  are 
appropriate  to  different  parts  of  America. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  early  building  of 
the  Dutch,  of  two  somewhat  different  types, 
one  used  in  New  York  and  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey  closely  adjoining,  and  another  type 
widely  employed  in  certain  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  were  usually  of  simple  design, 
not  having  always  the  refinement  of  certain 
other  architectural  types,  though  they  still 
offer  many  possibilities  and  their  prepossessing 
exteriors  make  them  very  attractive. 

Then  we  come  to  the  French  type  of  archi- 
tecture, not  in  the  grandiose  manner  of  Louis 
XIV,  or  the  profusion  of  Louis  XV,  or  the  very 
rich  version  of  Louis  XVI,  but  of  the  ex- 
tremely simple,  refined,  and  sophisticated 
"provincial"  type  of  French  architecture 
which  can  be  developed  in  the  most  charming 
way.  As  there  is  no  specific  locality  for  the 
adaptation  of  French  houses,  architects  find  an 
appealing  and  wide  field  for  study,  and  never 
before  in  the  history  of  American  architec- 
ture has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the 
use  of  simple  French  types  as  there  is  to-day. 

The  Spanish  and  Italian  types  of  houses  are 
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particularly  well  adapted  to  California,  and 
more  recently  Florida  has  capitalized  her  his- 
tory, romance,  and  lore,  with  the  result  that 
her  architecture  speaks  more  eloquently  of 
her  colorful  past  and  glorious  present  than 
does  any  other  phase  of  her  artistic  expression. 
The  Spanish  house  of  a  certain  type — the 
"Spanish  Mission"  house — may  be  said  to  be 
indigenous  to  California,  as  well  as  to  certain 
parts  of  Florida.  It  proved  itself  suitable  and 
adequate  to  local  conditions,  and  has  always 
maintained  its  hold;  and  owing  to  the  wealth 
of  both  Florida  and  California,  its  most  re- 
cent development  has  been  in  the  strong  hands 
of  well  trained  architects,  who  have  studied 
the  type,  learned  its  limitations  as  well  as  its 
possibilities,  and  produced  the  charming 
buildings  which  represent  perhaps  the  utmost 
development  of  which  the  type  is  capable. 

There  is  even  to-day  a  constantly  growing 
appreciation  of  the  English  type  of  house 
which  was  developed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Maine  to  Virginia.  The  English  house 
is  ours  by  racial,  if  not  by  national,  heritage, 
since  our  only  true  national  style  is  that  of 


our  Classic  Revival  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Our  "Colonial,"  early,  middle,  or 
late,  is  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation  of 
English  architecture  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  from  late  Tudor 
to  Georgian.  The  English  type  of  house  as 
developed  in  this  country  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  forms  of 
our  architecture,  and  when  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  work  and  placed  in  a  proper 
setting,  no  other  type  of  architecture  can  equal 
it  in  charm.  There  is  no  one  special  English 
type;  during  centuries,  use  was  made  of  many 
types,  from  Gothic  to  late  Georgian,  while  in 
our  own  day  there  has  been  evolved  what  is 
known  as  the  "Modern  English"  type,  pos- 
sessing the  same  character  and  charm  which 
have  marked  the  other  forms  of  architecture 
used  in  England. 

Taking  the  various  types  of  architecture 
that  are  adaptable,  a  well  informed  and  artis- 
tically inclined  profession  may  avoid  monot- 
ony in  buildings,  while  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  to  avoid  making  them  freakish.  The 
Spanish  or  the  Italian  type,  done  in  stucco, 
sets  ofF  well  the  dark  tone  of  the  tile  roof. 
Along  with  these  go  the  wooden  or  wrought 
iron  grilles,  heavy  wooden  shutters  of  bril- 
liant colors,  deeply  revealed  and  "splayed" 
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A  site  below  the  street  level  gives  opportunity 
here  for  a  distinguished  handling  of  the 
entrance  front.  The  long  straight  sweep 
of  the  roof  is  broken  by  dormers  of  just  the 
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right  size  and  proportion,  and  further  interest 
is  given  by  the  spired  bird  quarters  in  the 
peak  of  the  window  gable.  The  residence 
of  James  Wallen,  Esq.,  Fieldston,  N.  Y. 
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Above.  The  Wildman  residence  at  Mont- 
clair,  AT.  J.,  shows  a  sophisticated  use  of 
stone,  brick,  and  rough-cast  stucco  half- 
timbering    that    is    strikingly  effective 


Below.  A  charming  example  of  the  small 
house  of  simple  direct  plan  where  interest 
is  gained  by  the  diversity  of  building  materi- 
als skilfully  and  harmoniously  combined 
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windows,  door  heads  of  the  utmost  variety 
of  shapes,  and  the  concentration  of  ornament 
around  important  openings.  Characteristic 
of  the  French  house  is  the  tall,  steeply  pitched 
roof  of  slate,  with  dormers  that  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  main  walls  breaking  through  the 
eaves.  The  wall  surfaces  are  generally  of 
stucco,  smooth-finished,  though  sometimes  of 
cut  stone,  and  only  the  most  simple  details 
are  used  for  incidents. 

The  appeal  of  a  building  is  produced  chiefly 
by  two  things:  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
over  its  varied  surfaces  and  the  colors  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  There  is 
nothing  more  dignified,  more  restful  to  the  eye 
than  a  cut  stone  wall  correctly  used.  Too 
obvious  pattern  in  the  brick  work  and  too 
great  variations  of  color  are  bad.  Quiet  pat- 
terns of  subtle  color  tones,  such  as  are  used 
in  much  Tudor  English  work,  are  pleasing;  they 
vary  the  monotony.  The  English  half-timber 
style,  with  oak  beams,  is  being  used  success- 
fully by  several  architects  to-day.  The  brick 
is  laid  somewhat  unevenly  to  produce  an 
interesting  texture.  T  iles  are  sunny,  warm, 
full  of  interest,  and  that  seems  to  demand  a 
low  roof.  Slate  is  colder,  but  more  adaptable 
— suitable  for  steeper  roofs.  Shingles,  treated 
simply  and  unobtrusively,  are  attractive  in 
texture.  Houses  thus  built  have  interest  and 
variety  and  therefore  afford  relief  from  monot- 
ony to  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

I  he  interest  of  a  building  is,  after  all,  es- 
tablished not  entirely  by  its  exterior.  There 
can  be  no  true  understanding  of  architecture 
w  ithout  some  appreciation  of  planning.  Two 
important  considerations  in  planning  are  in- 
terior effect  and  directness  of  access.  These 
two  considerations  are,  of  course,  more  impor- 
tant in  public  buildings  than  in  residences, 
as  so  much  of  the  interior  effect  of  a  house  de- 
pends upon  its  furnishings  and  decorations 
that  any  overpowering  architectural  effect  is 
out  of  place.  .  The  planning  of  a  house  is 
regulated  by  the  functions  it  is  to  serve.  The 
house  may  be  unsymmetncal  provided  no  ob- 
vious sacrifices  are  made  to  produce  pictur- 
esqueness.  I  he  picturesque  house  which  is 
architecturally  and  practically  a  success  is 
the  house  whose  rambling  lines  seem  to  grow 
naturally  from  the  real  demands  of  its  separate 
parts  and  of  its  site.  In  no  department  of 
domestic  architecture  have  American  archi- 
tects been  more  successful  than  in  these  pro- 
visions of  appropriate  plans  within  buildings 
designed  in  accordance  with  many  widely 
different  architectural  types.  In  variety  of 
planning  many  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  might  influence  the  plan- 
ning one  way  or  another,  such  as  the  factors  of 
cost,  of  orientation,  of  materials,  and  so  forth. 

Another  means  of  avoiding  monotony  in 
building  is  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
surroundings  of  a  house.  There  are  many 
important  reasons  for  the  careful  planning  of 
the  home  grounds,  particularly — greater  en- 
joyment of  our  surroundings,  the  expression 
of  taste  and  personality,  the  enjoyment  of 
others,  the  uplift  of  the  community,  and  the 
economy  of  execution.  To  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  our  home  sur- 
roundings, the  drives,  the  walks,  and  other 
utilitarian  features  should  be  carefully  planned 
in  their  relation  to  the  house.  An  even  greater 
amount  of  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
accentuating,  through  correct  framing,  of 
any  architectural  features  of  the  house,  to 
screening  out  unsightly  views,  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  vistas,  and  to  the  locating  and 
planting  of  gardens.  Every  tree  and  shrub 
should  bear  a  definite  relation,  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  general  scheme. 

In  the  arrangement  of  walks  and  drives 
there  is  a  wide  latitude,  and  one  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  any  one  particular  style. 
A  picturesque  effect  may  be  given  driveways 
and  walks  by  the  use  of  various  materials. 
The  most  durable  is  flagstone,  made  with 
flags  of  North  River  blue  stone,  or  limestone. 
Ceme'nt  makes  a  good  permanent  material 
for  walks.  Macadam  walks  require  more 
care,  but  are  a  little  more  pleasing  than  those 
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of  cement.  Slate,  coming  as  it  does  in  various 
shades,  some  beautifully  marked  with  rich 
brown  splashes,  is  attractive,  and  it  will  even- 
tually settle  into  place  with  the  appearance  of 
just  having  happened  there.  A  brick  walk, 
properly  laid,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  makes 
a  good  contrast  with  the  turf.  Dutch  tile, 
sometimes  called  brick  tile  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  texture,  should  be  more  gen- 
erally used. 

"|The  lawn  is  the  next  consideration  and  is  the 
base  of  a  pleasing  landscape  picture.  It  is  a 
centra!  feature  and  requires  strict  attention 
to  all  details.  Although  the  walks,  drives,  and 
topography  contribute  much  toward  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  home  grounds,  it  is  upon 
the  embellishment  of  the  whole  through  the 
proper  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  or- 
namental plantings  that  we  depend  for  the 
picturesque  beauty  and  grace  of  the  lawn. 
First,  a  good  background  for  the  house  and, 
where  one  does  not  already  exist,  plantations 
of  trees  should  be  located  that  will  give  this 
effect.  With  the  walks,  drive,  and  lawn  ar- 
rangement, the  question  of  beautific.iuon  is 
made  quite  simple.  The  architectural  adorn- 
ments of  the  garden  cover  many  features, 
from  the  humble  seat  to  the  magnificent  gar- 
den house. 

Related  closely  to  the  prevention  of  monot- 
ony in  building  there  is  the  matter  of  consis- 
tency in  the  way  of  design  and  in  the  use  of 
materials.  Some  one  has  said  that  most 
communities  in  America  are  monotonous  by 
reason  of  their  almost  always  presenting  the 
picture  of  a  strange  jumble  of  architectural 
styles — buildings  of  many  widely  divergent 
types  on  plots  of  no  great  size — the  result  being 
that  one  sees  at  a  glance  structures  of  all  the 
sorts  of  architecture  which  are  being  used  to- 
day. The  objection  likely  to  be  made  to 
this  is  that  were  an  entire  community  or  a 
single  large  estate  developed  with  buildings 
of  one  type,  there  would  result  a  tiresome 
sameness.  But  travelers  will  call  to  mind 
many  charming  and  wholly  unspoiled  villages 
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in  England  built  in  entirety  at  about  the  same 
time  and  therefore  having  all  their  buildings 
— residences,  shops,  and  even  their  churches 
— in  architectural  agreement,  and  yet  produc- 
ing the  effect  not  of  monotony  but  of  the  most 
engaging  harmony.  Something  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  certain  suburbs  (or  parts  of  suburbs) 
near  Philadelphia,  where  architects  have 
planned  groups  of  stone  houses  in  the  English 
styles,  each  house  being  beautiful  in  itself 
while  also  doing  its  part  toward  maintaining 
the  interest  of  the  whole. 


The  plain  white  stucco  walls  of  this  Los 
Angeles  residence  are  effectively  enlivened 
by  the  wrought  iron  window  grilles  and  bal- 
conies, the  tiled  entrance  treatment,  and  the 
buttressing  of  the  gable  end  walls 


Interest  and  variety  are  exemplified  below, 
not  only  in  the  plan  itself  and  the  broken  rooj 
lines,  but  in  the  materials  employed — in  the 
happy  combination  of  stucco,  stone,  brick, 
clapboards,  and  heavy  hand-adzed  wood  trim 
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SCATTERED  GOLD 


Spring  Is  Just  Around  the  Corner 

Photographs  by 
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WAYS  OF  PLEASANTNESS  — 


—  AND  PATHS  OF  PEACE 
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OLD     STONECROP  FARM 


S.  H.  GOTTSCHO  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  Connecticut  home  of  Colonial  days  lives  again  in  H.  Pauline  Little  at  Bridgezvater,  Conn.  The  meti- 
these  low-ceiled  rooms  of  the  old  farmhouse  on  Stone-  culouscare  in  little  things  that  makes  any  given  restor- 
crop Farm,  the  home  of  the  Misses  Marie  L.  Rose  and       ation  successful  is  apparent  in  every  least  detail  here 
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Chronicles  of  a  Countryman 


Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew; 
With  mittened  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 
We  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through. 

— Whittier:  Snow-Bound. 


o 


NCE  a  man  named  Johnson,  from 
the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, came  to  Lisburn  and  talked 
on  "Neighborhood  Cooperation"  in 
the  ^hoolhouse  down  at  the  corner.  About 
fifty  people  heard  him,  all  told.  They  lis- 
tened attentively  and  then  went  away  and 
forgot  all  about  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  our  town 
are  any  less  responsive  than  the  inhabitants 
of  larger  places,  but  preachers  and  reformers 
never  seem  to  get  very  far  with  us.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  good  ideas,  practical  ideas  based 
on  experience,  but  I  believe  he  could  come  here 
and  talk  about  cooperation  once  a  month  from 
now  till  doomsday  and  accomplish  less  than 
Collin  Balch  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
little  ingenuity  and  good  spirit  one  day  the 
first  winter  he  lived  in  Lisburn. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday,  I  remember,  that  the 
big  snowstorm  occurred,  for  Harry  Davidson 
and  his  family,  who  had  spent  the  day  with 
relatives  in  North  Roxville,  tried  to  get 
home  in  their  Ford  that  afternoon  and  got 
stuck  in  the  drifts  up  by  Joe  Pawling's.  Joe 
took  them  home  on  his  lumber  sled.  But 
that  wasn't  the  end  of  the  storm.  It  must 
have  snowed  all  night,  for  though  only  a  few 
flakes  were  falling  when  I  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  white-gold  sun  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  clouds 
on  the  eastern  horizon,  drifts 
were  piled  high  against  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the 
house  and  most  of  the  familiar 
landmarks  had  been  obliter- 
ated. Not  a  sign  of  a  stone 
wall  was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

I  like  snow  myself.  I  like 
our  virile  northern  winters,  and 
snow  is  the  symbol  of  them. 
An  open  winter  is  always  some- 
thing of  a  disappointment,  as 
though  the  times  were  somehow 
growing  effete.  There  is  beauty 
and  purity  in  the  dazzling,  all- 
enveloping  white  that  is  as  sat- 
isfying, in  its  proper  season,  as 
the  lush  green  of  summer  or  the 
pomp  of  autumn.  Madam,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  agrees  with 
me  in  this,  though  few  other 
people  do. 

Together  we  went  to  an  east 
window  and  looked  out  over 
the  transformed  world.  The 
young  orchard  trees,  protrud- 
ing above  the  snow,  had  a 
strange,  dwarfed  look.  The 
tall  pines  beyond  were  draped 
with  fluffy  cotton.  A  rosy  glow 
suffused  the  eastern  sky,  but 
toward  the  north  the  clouds 
appeared  almost  leaden  in  con- 
trast to  the  glistening  hill. 

"Isn't  it  curious,"  I  ob- 
served, "how  many  tones  and 
hues  white  seems  to  have  when 
it  is  spread  out  like  this.  There 
seem  to  be  many  degrees  and 
gradations  of  whiteness.  White 
is  supposed  to  be  absence  of 
color,  and  the  snow  is  certainly 
white,  yet  it  looks  blue  to  me 
here  in  these  shadows,  and  over 
there  on  the  sand  hill  it  is  slaty." 

A  flock  of  juncoes  appeared 
from  somewhere  and  began  hop- 
ping about  on  top  of  the  snow 
in  the  dooryard.  Madam  went 
to  the  pantry  for  crumbs.  I 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  watch- 
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Illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty 
II  —  Breaking  Out  the  Road 


ing  the  cheerful  little  snowbirds  with  their 
Quaker-gray  hoods  and  capes  and  then  went 
for  my  heavy  sweater  and  gloves.  Dinah  and 
her  child  must  be  fed,  and  my  horse  Solon, 
and  the  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  hen  house. 
I  got  my  snow  shovel  from  the  woodshed  and 
was  soon  at  work  on  a  path  to  the  barn.  I  felt 

fleasantly  vigorous  and  made  the  snow  fly. 
t  sparkled  in  the  light  of  the  mounting  sun 
and  stinging  particles  of  it  were  blown  back 
against  my  cheek.  My  breath  rose  in  a 
cloud  of  steam.  The  snow,  I  estimated,  was 
about  two  feet  deep  on  the  level — only  there 
really  was  no  level.  I  could  see  drifts  up  the 
road  a  bit  that  must  be  over  a  man's  head.  I 
labored  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration.  Then, 
after  my  chores  were  done,  I  went  in  to  break- 
fast with  a  man's  appetite.  At  such  times 
the  sheer  joy  of  living  comes  even  to  the 
middle-aged. 

It  was  shortly  after  breakfast  that  Collin 
came,  white  from  top  to  toe  from  trudging 
through  the  snow.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
follow  a  circuitous  route  and  brought  brave 
tales  of  mighty  drifts  up  the  road. 

"This  seems  like  old  times,"  said  he  with  a 
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grin.  "It's  many  a  year  since  I've  been 
snowed  in  on  a  farm.  When  will  the  neigh- 
bors start  to  break  out  the  road'" 

"Collin,"  said  I,  "I  hate  to  disillusion  you, 
but  I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  any  breaking- 
out  part}'  such  as  you  have  in  mind." 

"VVhy,  up  in  York  State — "  he  began. 

"I  know  all  about  that,"  I  interrupted, 
"but  let  me  give  you  a  friendly  tip.  Don't 
start  telling  people  around  here  how  much 
better  they  do  things  up  in  York  State.  They 
don't  like  it.  Community  breaking-out  isn't 
done  in  Lisburn,  and  never  has  been  done  as 
long  as  I've  lived  here,  and  I  don't  know  of 
any  place  that's  harder  to  change." 

"Well,  what  do  they  do,  then,  to  get  the 
roads  clear?" 

"Nothing,"  said  I  "Last  February,  at 
town  meeting,  they  voted  down  an  appropria- 
tion to  keep  the  main  road  open;  only  the 
people  on  the  main  road  were  in  favor  of  it. 
It's  rather  selfish  and  small-minded,  I  grant 
you,  but  it  has  become  tradition,  and  I 
wouldn't  buck  it  if  I  were  you.  You  don't 
mind  my  saying  so?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Collin,  but  I  could  see  what 
was  passing  through  his  mind.  I  didn't  want 
to  give  Collin  a  low  opinion  of  his  neighbors, 
but  I  did  want  to  make  my  warning  sufficiently 
impressive.  I  knew  he  hadn't  become  really  a 
part  of  Lisburn;  most  of  the  neighbors  hadn't 
yet  discovered  his  sterling  qualities  as  I  had; 
and  I  didn't  want  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

"Well,  are  we  to  be  snowed  in  all  winter1" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  I,  "but  it's 
each  man  for  himself.  Earl 
Bowers  will  have  to  get  up  to 
his  woodlot  and,  he'll  break 
out  his  own  way  with  his  big 
team.  Then  someone  else  will 
have  to  go  to  town.  Finally 
the  roads  will  be  passable." 

Collin  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
in  silent  thought,  there  in  our 
kitchen,  and  I  watched  his  face. 
Presently  it  began  to  lighten 
and  I  thought  I  saw  a  little 
smile  tugging  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  Then  he  looked 
up  at  me  with  a  humorous  ex- 
pression and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  said  he, 
"and  I  think  it  will  work 
And  not  get  me  in  bad,  either. 
May  I  borrow;  Solon?" 

" Sure,"  said  I.  "But  what's 
the  idea?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  later,  when  I've 
got  it  under  way,"  said  he. 

Most  of  the  men  in  my  neigh- 
borhood have  one-horse  farms. 
\\  hen  a  team  is  needed  we  bor- 
row a  neighbor's  horse.  I 
guessed  that  Collin  wanted  to 
team  up  Solon  with  his  horse 
for  road-breaking  purposes,  but 
beyond  that  I  was  kept  in  ig- 
norance. Nor  was  I  greatly 
enlightened  when  I  discovered 
that  Collin  had  interviewed 
Madam  and  that  she  had 
started  to  fry  a  big  batch  of 
doughnuts  I  did  not  know- 
then,  though  I  discovered  later, 
that  Mrs.  Rice  was  also  frying 
doughnuts  and  that  Mrs  Potttr 
up  on  the  main  road,  a  good 
friend  of  Collin's,  was  making 
a  wash-boiler  full  of  coffee. 
Madam  was  in  on  the  secret, 
but  she  answered  my  questions 
evasively.  I  only  knew  that 
Collin  had  been  doing  some 
telephoning  and  that  Peter 
Rice  had  gone  down  for  Bill 
DeMott's  horse. 
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I  could  see  that  Collin  was  enlisting  the 
services  of  those  few  neighbors  with  whom 
he  had  become  really  friendly  and  on  whose 
support  he  could  count,  but  I  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  his  success  in  extending  his  idea 
further — whatever  it  was. 

Madam  finished  her  doughnuts  while  I  was 
still  out  in  the  barn.  She  came  to  the  door  and 
called  to  me.  Evidently  there  had  been  a  tele- 
phone summons.    She  was  dressed  to  go  out. 

"Get  your  heavy  coat,"  said  she,  "and 
come  on." 

I  had  begun  to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of 
this  mysterious  adventure  and  complied  with- 
out further  questioning.  Evidently  Madam 
had  greater  faith  in  Collin's  scheme  than  I 
had,  and  her  judgment,  I  have  found  during; 
the  past  twenty  years,  is  sometimes  to  be 
relied  on. 

With  Madam's  warm  doughnuts  in  two  paper 
flour  bags,  we  wallowed  through  the  snow 
down  to  the  corner  where  our  cross  road  joins 
the  Valley  Road,  and  stood  there  waiting  for 
Collin.  Peter  Rice's  horse  and  Bill  De- 
Mott's  stood  hitched  to  Rice's  wood  sled  in 
the  dooryard  and  Mrs.  Rice  was  just  clamber- 
ing aboard,  so  thoroughly  bundled  up  that  we 
could  scarcely  see  her  jolly  face.  She  waved 
a  greeting  to  us  and  shouted  something  un- 
intelligible. 

Then  we  saw  Collin  coming  down  the  road 
from  his  place  with  his  mismated  team.  They 
were  making  heavy  weather  of  it  and  the 
horses  were  already  steaming.  On  Collin's 
sled  were  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Emily 
and  another  man  with  his  coat  collar  turned 
up  about  his  face. 

"Who's  that?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  it's  Mr.  Beebe,"  said  Madam. 

I  was  astonished.  If  there  is  an  ofF-ox  in 
our  neighborhood,  it  is  Andrew  Beebe.  There 
must  be  something  extraordinarily  magnetic 
and  persuasive  about  Collin  Balch,  I  reflected. 

They  drew  up  with  much  jovial  shouting, 
and  then  I  saw  a  big  sign  which  Collin  had 


hastily  painted  in  duplicate  and  had  nailed 
on  the  sides  of  his  sled.    It  read: 

TO-DAY 

ON  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  LAWN, 
WEST  LISBURN, 
STRAWBERRY  FESTIVAL. 
COLD  LEMONADE.         ICE-CREAM  CONES. 
EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

Madam  joined  Mrs.  Rice  in  hearty  laughter, 
but  I  could  only  stare  in  amazement.  Had 
everybody  gone  crazy? 

Peter  Rice,  who  had  the  better  team,  swung 
in  ahead,  and  the  little  cavalcade  started 
down  the  Valley  Road.  Along  the  line  we 
picked  up  Bill  DeMott  and  his  wife,  Joel 
Harper,  a  whole  family  of  Reedys,  and  even 
old  Simon  Brink. 

Halfway  to  the  corner  we  met  Ear!  Bowers, 
driving  his  big  team  toward  his  woodlot.  We 
did  not  stop  to  parley  with  Earl.  The  men 
simply  took  his  horses'  heads  and  turned  them 
around  in  the  road,  and  the  first  thing  Earl 
knew  he  was  facing  the  other  way  and  break- 
ing out  the  road  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  schoolhouse 
there  must  have  been  fifty  people  in  the  party, 
and  a  jollier  crowd  I  have  never  seen  in  staid 
old  Lisburn.  Young  and  old  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  infection.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  day  after  the  storm; 
perhaps  it  was  the  unexpectedness  of  the  af- 
fair; I  wonder  how  much  Collin  Balch's  per- 
sonality had  to  do  with  it.  Children  by  the 
dozen  came  hurrying  to  join  the  fun,  bringing 
horns  and  beJIs. 

We  turned  the  corner  and  started  up  the 
more  populous  main  road.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  one,  unless  stone  deaf,  not  to  be  aware 
of  our  coming.  Collin's  absurd  sign  was 
greeted  with  fresh  peals  of  laughter  at  each 
house.  Three  more  teams  joined  the  proces- 
sion and  I  don't  know  how  many  people. 

Someone  had  already  cleared  a  space  and 
started  a  bonfire  in  the  church  driveway  when 


we  arrived.  Mrs.  Potter's  coffee  had  been 
loaded  on  to  one  of  the  sleds  and  someone 
who  had  a  key  brought  cups  and  saucers  from 
the  church  kitchen.  Soon  everyone  was 
munching  doughnuts  and  drinking  coffee 
about  the  fire.  It  was  the  merriest  picnic  I 
have  ever  attended.  Children  and  young 
folks  frolicked  in  the  snow.  Red-haired  Tom 
Purcell,  the  town  w~ag,  produced  a  mouth 
organ,  and  soon  some  of  the  young  fellows 
were  clogging  it  to  the  tune  of  "Turkey  in 
the  straw."  The  loose  boards  on  the  sleds 
rattled  gloriously.  Then  old  Simon  Brink, 
forgetting  his  rheumatism,  stepped  aboard, 
brushed  them  all  off",  and  began  to  show  how 
the  thing  used  to  be  danced  when  he  was 
young.    The  applause  was  loud  and  long. 

After  awhile,  when  the  fire  began  to  burn 
low,  and  the  doughnuts  had  all  been  con- 
sumed, and  good  wives  began  to  think  of  their 
home  duties,  the  party  showed  signs  of  break- 
ing up.  Collin  gathered  together  his  Valley 
Road  neighbors. 

"It's  time  for  us  to  go,"  said  he,  "before  the 
party  gets  stale." 

"Bully  for  you,  Collin,"  I  cried,  slapping 
him  enthusiastically.  "I  didn't  know  you 
had  it  in  you.  We've  broken  out  three  miles 
of  road  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it." 

As  we  started  down  the  road  Collin  kept 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder.  His  face 
seemed  thoughtful  and  anxious  again. 

"This  isn't  quite  the  whole  story,  you 
know,"  said  he. 

Then  I  saw  the  light  of  victory  come  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  started  up  the  horses. 

"Go  on  Solcn.  Gittap,  Jerry,"  he  cried, 
and  there  was  a  ring  of  exultation  in  his  voice. 

I  heard  shouts  and  looked  back  just  in  time 
to  see  Earl  Bowers  and  two  other  men  with 
big  teams  start  off"  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"By  George,"  muttered  Andrew  Beebe  be- 
side me,  "they're  going  to  break  out  the  whole 
blame  town  or  I'm  a  lobster.  First  time  that's 
been  done  since  the  Civil  War." 


"It  was  the  merriest  picnic  I  have  ever  attended" 


A  House  in  Palm  Beach 


THE   RESIDENCE   OF    MAITLAND    BELKNAP,  ESQ. 


F.  E.  GEISLER  PHOTOGRAPH  MAITLAND  BELKNAP,  ARCHITECT 


A  heavy  wooden  door  {the  one  at  the  right)  let  is  the  unassuming  entrance  to  the  engagingly 

into  the  wall  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  court  simple  Belknap  bachelor  menage.    In  the  bril- 

— called  "Major  Alley"  because  the  other  houses  liant  Florida  sunshine  the  palm  leaves  etch 

in  the  group  were  designed  by  Howard  Major —  graceful  patterns  on  the  gleaming  white  walls 
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Above.  Mr.  Belknap's  delightful  little  garden 
in  an  angle  of  the  house  walls  that  is  lived  in 
fully  as  much  as  are  the  interior  living  rooms 

Right.  Following  modern  practice  in  the 
small  house,  one  end  of  the  big  livifig  room — 
that  adjoining  the  vestibule  and  kitchen — if 
used  as  a  dining  room.  The  door  at  the 
left  opens  into  the  vestibule 
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'.  Looking  into  the  living  room  from  the 
vestibule  door.  The  walls  in  this  room  are  white, 
making  a  strikingly  effective  contrast  with  the 
turquoise  blue  of  the  cement  floor,  which  is 
painted  and  waxed.  Tall  French  windows  at 
either  end  of  the  side  wall  open  on  the  garden 


Below.  Monastic  aVy  simple  in  physical  char- 
acter, color — expressed  in  the  apricot-colored 
floor,  the  silver-leaf  covered  bed  heads,  and  silver 
oilcloth  spreads — makes  this  bedroom  a  plate  of 
vibrant  harmony.  It  opens  directly  on  the 
garden   through  French    windows    {see  plan) 


►    t.  CEISLER  PHOTOC.R^rH 


Plan.    The  carefully  thought-out  arrangement 
of  floor  space  evident  in  this  plan  (not  drawn  to 
scale)  makes  it  a  valuably  suggestive  one  for  the 
intending  builder  of  a  small  house 


Left.  The  side  of  the  living  room  opposite  that 
shown  at  top  of  the  page.  The  fireplace  molding 
is  artificial  stone  enameled  in  Chinese  lacquer 
red  and  gold,  and  waxed,  and  supplying  inci- 
dentally the  initial  color  in  the  room's  patriotic 
triumvirate — red,  white  (walls),  and  blue  (floor) 
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ORREFORS  GLA 


S  S 


Orrefors  glass,  a  brilliant  product  of 
the  new  Swedish  industrial  art  move- 
ment, owes  its  beauty  and  originality 
of  design  to  the  work  of  two  artists, 
Simon  Gate  and  Edward  Hold  and 


its  name  to  a  once  obscure  glass- 
blowing  plant  at  Orrefors,  in  southern 
Sweden.  Crystal  glass  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  sections  of  the  temporary 
Swedish  industrial  art  exhibit  opening 


at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  City,  about  the  middle 
of  January  and  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  March — the  first  exhibit  of 
the  kind  ever  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Cut  Flowers  from  Spring  to  Fall 


y  sf  ^HE  warmer  months  give  us  uncoun- 
I  ted  numbers  of  luxuriant  flowers,  and 
I  it  is  this  season  of  the  year  which 
leads  us  to  a  charming  and  beautiful 
world,  a  world  carefree  and  happy.  Flowers 
always  adorn  and  beautify;  their  charm  is 
never  changing.  They  are  pretty  riddles  for 
him  who  passes  his  time  among  them. 

All  these  wonderful  flowering  beauties  pro- 
duced in  the  garden,  and  all  those  gaily  colored 
buds  which  daily  unfold  themselves,  are 
brought  into  the  home  and  placed  in  vases  to 
brighten  the  rooms.  Here  many  forms  can 
be  kept  for  some  time  and  in  all  their  original 
charm  provided  the  necessary  care  is  taken 
in  their  selection  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  forms  are  considered.  Otherwise  the 
life  of  the  flower  on  the  plant  is  short.  When 
a  flower  is  cut  in  the  garden,  then  the  flowering 
period  of  the  plant  is  increased.  The  cut 
flower  does  not  require  all  of  its  strength  for 
the  production  of  seeds,  and  therefore  new 
buds  are  developed. 

Flowers  should  be  cut  during  the  morning 
hours  when  they  have  freshly  opened  and  when 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  have  not,  as  yet, 
weakened  them.  From  some  forms,  roses  for 
instance,  half  opened  buds  are  taken  as  cut 
flowers  which  then  slowly  open  in  the  vase. 

In  order  to  keep  cut  flowers  fresh  it  is  very 
important  to  see  that  they  never  lack  fresh 
water.  The  cut  flower  takes  up  and  evapor- 
ates water  until  it  dies,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  must  have  a  continual  supply  of  mois- 
ture to  prevent  premature  wilting.  The  very 
fine,  thin,  and  hairlike  conducting  fibrous 
bundles  which  take  up  the  water,  clog  up  at 
the  cut  after  they  have  been  in  the  water  for 
some  time — usually  about  twenty-four  hours 
— preventing  the  absorption  of  moisture.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  ofF  about  an  inch 
of  the  stalk  every  day  so  that  a  fresh  section 
of  fibrous  bundles  is  exposed  which  take  up 
the  function  of  providing  moisture  to  the 
flower. 

Cut  flowers  should  never  be  broken,  but 
cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or,  better  still,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  they  should  be  placed  in 
water  at  once.  Cut  flowers  should  never  re- 
ceive the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  neither 
should  they  be  placed  in  a  dark  corner,  for 
light  is  required.  Then,  if  they  are  sprayed 
from  time  to  time,  they  will  retain  their 
beauty-  for  a  considerable  period. 

"the  time  for  planting — " 

Good  cut  flowers  can  be  raised  in  the  garden 
and  forms  can  be  grown  which  will  flower  from 
early  spring  until  far  into  the  fall.  Of  the 
hardy  species  some  will  be  found  which  will 
flower  throughout  the  entire  summer  and  far 
into  the  autumn,  until  the  early  night  frosts 
kill  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plant.  Others 
have  a  very  narrow  or  limited  flowering  per- 
iod. The  time  for  planting  these  latter  forms 
is  during  August  and  October  or  in  the  spring 
during  March  or  May.  The  latter  period  is 
especially  preferred  for  heavy  soils  and  ex- 
posed locations. 

Helleborus  niger,  the  Christmas-rose,  opens 
its  white,  waxy  flowers  as  early  as  January  or 
February.  The  rays  of  the  winter  sun  strike 
the  light-hungry  flowers,  which  are  opened 
wide  while  the  snow  is  still  upon  the  leathery 
leaves.  Its  place  in  the  garden  is  not  in  full 
sunlight,  but  in  a  light,  half  shaded  spot. 
The  plant  does  best  in  a  somewhat  heavy  and 
slightly  moist  soil,  When  in  a  light,  dry 
soil,  this  plant  must  be  placed  in  full  shade  but 
not  in  a  dark  spot.  Helleborus  requires  about 
two  years  before  it  is  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  its  location.  It  is  transplanted  and  divided 
only  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary, 
and  at  no  other  time.    The  size  of  the  leaves  as 
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well  as  their  number  indicate  the  size  of  the 
flower  to  be  expected  during  the  flowering 
season. 

March  and  April  give  us  the  flowers  of  Ara- 
bis  alpina,  whose  silver-gray  leaves  form  a 
bolster  of  delicate  rosettes  from  which  arise 
the  flowering  shafts  carrying  the  white  cross- 
shaped  flowers.  The  filled  varieties  flower  a 
little  later  than  the  species  but  their  flowers 
can  be  kept  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
species.  This  plant  requires  full  sunlight, 
but  is  otherwise  quite  unassuming  and  can 
be  left  for  years  where  it  is  once  planted. 
Arabis  produces  many  flowers  which  can  be 
cut,  and  when  mixed  with  narcissus  is  excep- 
tionally effective. 

"a  soil  which  is  loose — " 

Another  attractive  flower  for  the  vase  is 
Trollius  caucasica  which  opens  its  flowers 
during  April  and  May.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  orange  yellow,  spherical  in  form,  and 
borne  on  a  branched  shaft.  A  soil  which  is 
loose,  light,  and  not  too  dry  is  preferred  by 
this  plant.  Should  the  soil  lack  the  necessary 
moisture  the  plant  will  seldom  attain  its  fourth 
year.  \\  hen  but  few  flowers  are  produced, 
the  plant  should  be  divided.  The  new  plants 
taken  should  be  small  and  all  old  roots  must 
be  removed.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  arabis, 
so  trollius  can  be  successfully  propagated 
through  seeds,  and  the  young  plants  produce 
their  flowers  in  the  second  year.  The  seeds 
can  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  in  the  spring  or  they 
can  be  sown  in  the  open  during  June. 

A  great  variety  of  flowers  begins  to  open 
during  May  and  June.  At  this  time  aquilegia 
and  Dianthus  plumarius  bloom.  Of  the  for- 
mer there  are  a  large  number  of  colored  varie- 
ties as  well  as  those  types  which  are  filled. 
Propagation  is  most  easily  accomplished  by 
division,  but  plants  produced  by  seeds  seem 
to  be  slightly  better.  The  seeds  are  usually 
sown  in  the  hotbed  sometime  in  March,  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  in  June,  and  again 
to  their  permanent  location  in  September. 
Care  should  betaken  not  to  plant  them  too  deep 
to  prevent  rotting  during  the  winter.  If  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  exposed  to  full  sunlight; 
in  a  light  shade  they  are  not  so  luxuriant  and 
fewer  flowers  are  developed.  W  hen  planted 
in  a  light  soil  this  plant  may  become  four 
years  old,  but  when  placed  in  a  loamy  soil 
it  easily  endures  twice  as  long. 

The  large  flowering  forms  of  Dianthus  plu- 
marius are  especially  valuable  as  cut  flowers, 
and  they  should  never  be  cultivated  for  more 
than  two  years.  Only  the  best  of  the  filled 
varieties  are  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
At  times  it  may  be  best  to  rejuvenate  the  older 
stocks  by  pruning  back  in  the  spring.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  hotbed  during  March  or 
they  are  sown  on  the  bed  during  June. 

The  real  flowering  period  of  cut  flowers  is, 
naturally,  the  summer  season  from  June  to 
September.  Then  a  wide  selection  is  possible. 
Of  the  flowers  blooming  at  this  time  the  forms 
of  gaillardia  are  open  from  June  to  October. 
The  large  yellow  flowers  with  their  reddish 
brown  center  disk  are  good  for  cutting,  and 
then,  too,  they  produce  one  flower  after  the 
other  when  the  plant  is  situated  where  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  more  dry  than  moist,  and 
where  it  receives  xht  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  these  plants  from 
seeds  and  they  may  be  sown  either  in  the 
spring  or  during  the  summer. 

The  various  forms  of  delphinium,  and  more 
especially  Bella  Donna  with  its  light  blue  flow- 
ers, are  very  attractive.  These  plants  flower 
for  practically  the  entire  summer.  Other 
light  blue  flowering  forms  of  these  spurred 
flowers  are  charming.  Each  year  new  forms 
are  developed,  since  the  cultivation  through 


seeds  gives  a  large  percentage  of  beautiful 
flowers.  But  these  newer  forms  lose  much  of 
their  color  and  attractiveness  of  flower  after 
about  four  years  of  cultivation  if  they  are 
not  placed  in  a  fertile,  loamy,  and  not  too 
dry  soil.  In  order  to  propagate,  division  of 
the  plant  is  resorted  to  after  the  first  flowers 
have  made  their  appearance.  Quite  a  large 
loss  results  when  old  stocks  are  transplanted. 
It  is  best  to  raise  new  plants  every  four  years 
from  seeds,  the  seeds  being  taken  from  the 
best  formed  flowers  and  sown  in  the  fall,  or 
else  in  the  hotbed  during  the  spring.  The 
seedlings  are  transplanted  the  following  year 
when  the  third  leaf  has  been  developed. 

Heuchera  also  flowers  during  the  entire 
summer  when  the  plant  is  placed  in  a  sunny 
spot  and  in  a  soil  which  is  but  slightly  heavy. 
The  plant  will  not  do  well  in  a  heavy  soil. 
Many  floral  shafts  are  developed  which  pro- 
duce good  cut  flowers.  When  the  soil  of  this 
plant  is  fertilized  annually  it  will  endure  for 
four  or  five  years  on  one  spot.  Then  it  must 
be  divided,  the  old  and  decayed  parts  removed, 
and  the  young  plants  deeply  set  into  the  soil 
so  that  the  central  shoot  is  just  covered. 
Seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  the 
seedlings  kept  slightly  moist  and  warm  as 
well  as  shaded.  The  seedlings  do  not  come 
true  to  form;  this  is  accomplished  only  by 
division. 

Another  charming  cut  flower  which  blooms 
through  the  summer  is  Scabiosa  caucasica. 
It  requires  a  limy  and  loamy  soil  and  should 
be  placed  in  full  sunlight.  These  flowers  are 
blue. 

"propagation  is  easily  carried  out — " 

Cut  flowers  are  also  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous helenium  forms.  These  are  higher  shrubs 
which  produce  large  yellow  flowers  that  open 
from  July  and  bloom  far  into  the  fall.  A  soil 
which  is  not  too  fertile  and  a  situation  where 
they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  is  pre- 
ferred by  this  plant.  Propagation  is  easily 
carried  out  by  means  of  seeds,  the  plants 
coming  true  to  form.  Division  can  also  be 
resorted  to. 

Fiery  red  flowers  are  produced  by  Lychnis 
chalcedonica.  the  variety  rubra  plena  being 
especially  effective.  The  white  forms  are  not 
so  pretty.  The  flowers  are  produced  during 
July  and  bloom  throughout  August.  The 
soil  should  be  dry,  fertile,  and  in  a  sunny  spot. 
Propagation  from  seeds  or  by  division  can  be 
easily  carried  out. 

True  summer  flowers  are  produced  bv 
campanula,  and  the  species  glomerata  and 
persicifolia  are  to  be  recommended  for  cut 
flowers.  They  bloom  from  July  to  August, 
and  when  cultivated  from  seeds  the  majority 
will  come  true  to  form.  The  seeds  are  usuallv 
sown  in  the  hotbed  during  the  month  of 
March.  Division  can  also  be  resorted  to. 
When  it  is  desired  to  have  flowers  for  a  com- 
paratively long  period  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move those  which  have  faded.  The  old  leafy 
rosette  usually  dies  after  flowering  but  forms 
new  shoots,  which  appear  at  the  sides.  It  is 
desirable  to  transplant  Campanula  persicifolia 
annually  as  this  will  increase  the  number  of 
flowers  formed. 

Campanula  carpatica  flowers  somewhat  la- 
ter in  the  season  and  can  be  used  as  a  filler-in. 
It  is  quite  hardy  and  is  easily  propagated  from 
seeds.  This  form  also  endures  shade,  a  char- 
acteristic of  no  other  bellflower. 

The  forms  of  pentstemon  such  as  procerus 
digitalis,  speciosus,  and  stenosepalus  glaucus, 
flower  in  June  and  July,  but  they  require  a 
somewhat  heavy  soil  which  is  very  fertile;  on 
a  light  soil  they  often  freeze  Even  so,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  these  plants  a  covering  if 
they  are  not  placed  in  a  well  protected  situa- 
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Helleborus  niger,  the  Christmas-rose,  opens 
its  white,  waxy  flowers  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary or  February 


April  and  May  bring  the  bright  orange 
yellow  blossoms  of   Trollius  caucasica 


The  large  flowering  forms  of  Dianthus 
plumarius  (May  and  June)  are  especially 
valuable  as  cut  flowers 


tion.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe. 

During  August  Rudbeckia  laciniata  unfolds 
its  golden  yellow  flowers  in  profusion  and 
blooms  are  developed  far  into  October. 
Placed  in  a  loamy  fertile  soil,  this  plant  will 
do  well  under  light  shade,  although  direct  sun- 
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The  latest  garden  flowers  for  cutting  are 
the   hardy   chrysanthemums,   and  they 
keep  their  beauty  for  a  long  while  after 
being  cut 


The  fiery  red  blooms  of  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica  are  strikingly   effective   as  cut 
flowers.    July  and  August 


Mght  is  preferred.  Propagation  takes  place 
through  runners.  This  plant  is  tall  and  should 
be  tied  to  stakes  or  trellis. 

Little  thought  is  given  to  the  lupines  as  cut 
flowers.  I  lie  forms  polyphyllus  roseus  and 
polyphyllus  superbus  flower  from  July  to 
September.  The  plants  are  entirely  hardy 
and  develop  best  in  a  limy  soil;  placed  in  a  light 
sand  they  usually  "ill  not  last  long.  The 
faded  flowers  should  be  taken  from  the  plants 
to  prevent  seed  development.  The  plants 
die  back  after  flowering. 

1  he  latest  flowers  are  produced  by  the  hardy 
chrysanthemus  which,  in  a  sunny  place  and 
in  a  loamy  soil,  develop  their  fullest  luxuriance. 
Here  the  plants  may  remain  for  a  long  time 
and  flower  readily  from  the  beginning  or  the 
middle  of  September  to  October.  The  forms 
are  developed  in  red,  white,  and  yellow  and 
various  combinations  of  these  colors  and  they 
keep  their  beauty  for  a  very  long  time  after 
being  cut. 


February,  1927 


March  and  April  witness  the  appearance 
of  the  white  cross-shaped  flowers  of  Arabis 
alpina 


\ 


Scabiosa  atropurpurea  alba,  one  of  the 
numerous   varieties   of  scabiosa  which 
make  charming  cut  flowers, 


Aquilegia  vulgaris,  the  common  colum- 
bine. Columbines  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  garden  plants,  and 
in  their  varieties  they  provide  cut  flowers 
over  a  long  season 


February,  i  9  ^  7 
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an  exotic  chintz,  filled  with  the 
life  and  color  of  the  Tropics 


THE  delights  of  Martinique,  that 
volcanic  little  island  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  its  sugar-cane  and  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  its  serpents  and  colorful 
coral,  its  carefree  Africans  singing  and 
dancing  through  the  languorous  trop- 
ical nights  and  warm,  sapphire-blue 
days — form  the  exotic  design  of  this 
new  Schumacher  chintz. 

In  color  it  is  distinctly  modern,  for 
it  comes  in  cuivre  (copper,  but  with  a 
new  salmon  tinge)  noir  (the  green  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  especially  effective 
against  the  black),  bis  (a  soft  biscuit 
shade),  and  vert  (the  new  Adam  green). 

BUT  the  story  of  the  design  goes 
back  to  the  year  IX  of  the  calen- 
dar of  the  French  Revolution  (1800). 

A  certain  M.  Pelletan.wealth  v  planter 
of  Martinique,  fearing  for  his  profit 
because  of  a  proposed  restrictive  block- 
ade, journeved  to  France  to  organize 
methods  of  smuggling  his  sugar  into 
Europe.  Desiring  to  take  back  to  his 
onlv  daughter,  Zulme,  something  to 
please  and  amuse  her.he  commissioned 
a  French  artist  to  make  a  painting  of 
characteristic  Martinique  scenes. 

It  is  this  ceaseless  searching  into  the 
decorative  achievements  of  the  past, 
this  adapting  themtothe  newest  trends, 
that  distinguishes  Schumacher  fabrics 


An  18th  Century  French  artist's  conception  of  a  languid 
tropical  isle  —  here  given  modern  interpretation  in 
chintz.  It  comes  with  ground  of  cuivre,  noir,  bis  or  vert 


— gives  them  variety,  assures  their 
authenticity  of  design. 

Whatever  your  decorative  needs, 
there  areSchumacher  fabrics  especially 
designed  for  them — rich  velvets,  lovelv 
brocades,  brocatelles  and  damasks,  fas- 
cinating prints,  chintzes  and  toiles  de 
Jouy,  splendid,  lustrous  satins  and 
taffetas,  beautiful  tapestries  and  em- 
broideries. 

"Your  Home  and  the 

Interior  Decorator" 

HOW  you  can,  without  additional 
expense,  have  the  professional 
services  of  an  interior  decorator  for 
your  furnishing  problems,  is  explained 
in  the  booklet  we  have  prepared,"  Your 
Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

It  shows  how  much  the  decorator  can  help 
you  in  furnishing  your  home  attractively.  Take 
your  problems  to  a  decorator,  upholsterer,  or 
the  decorating  service  of  a  department  store 
and  they  will  arrange  to  show  you  Schumacher 
fabrics.  They  can  promptly  get  special  and  care- 
fully selected  samples  from  us  to  meet  your 
particular  requirements. 

Attractively  illustrated  in  full  color,  this 
hook  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge 
upon  request.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Dept  C-2,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to 
the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 
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~^HE  very  conspicuousness 
of  the  wall  in  relation  to 
other  room  surfaces  and 
even  to  the  furnishings, 
demands  more  than  casual  atten- 
tion in  the  choice  of  its  decorative 
treatment.  It  is  not  always  nec- 
essary  for  a  wall  to  be  decorated  in  order  to 
produce  a  decorative  effect.  In  fact,  a  wall 
simply  painted  but  forming  a  delightful  back- 
ground for  well  chosen  furniture,  might  easdy 
be>more  successful  than  a  richly  ornamented 
wall,  one  so  ornate  in  itself  that  it  does  not 
display  the  hangings  and  furniture  which 
appear  in  the  foreground.  And  again,  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  a  wall  acts  merely  as  a 
background  for  furnishings,  as  for  instance  in 
the  usual  dining  room  where  the  furniture, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces,  is  not 
placed  at,  or  near  the  wall  but  is 
grouped  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  wall 
treatments,  among  them  being  the 
plaster  wall  with  its  various  text- 
ures and  its  numerous  possibilities 
for  painted  and  papered  effects,  the 
wood  paneled  wall,  the  wall  of  tile, 
or,  what  is  more  usual,  a  plastered 
wall  with  tile  inserts,  and  the 
canvas-covered  plaster  wall,  which 
is  used  as  a  base  for  flat  or  decora- 
tive painting. 

Plaster  as  a  wall  finish  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  usual.  For  if  it  is 
not  made  the  ultimate  wall  surface 
it  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  pa- 
per, paint,  wood,  or  canvas,  in 
which  event  a  hard  white  finish  is 
most  desirable. 

Plaster  walls  painted  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  several  years 
past,  much  in  vogue,  as  this  is  a 
treatment  which  can  be  successfully 
used  both  in  the  simple  cottage 
room  and  in  the  stately  high  ceil- 
inged  rooms  following  the  lines  of 
the  more  sophisticated  styles.  The 
painted  plaster  walls  shown  in 
Figure  I  give  an  idea  of  the  calm 
and  pleasing  background  achieved 
by  the  use  of  a  one-toned  painted 
surface.  The  dignity  and  gracious- 
ness  of  this  room  could  have  been 
nullified  by  the  improper  choice  of 
wall  color  or  by  the  method  of  its 
application.  The  room  as  it  is  ap- 
pears so  delicately  simple  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  it  painted  in  an 
incongruous  manner.    If  the  mold 
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ings  had  been  picked  out  in  a  color  contrasting 
rather  boldly  with  that  of  the  wall  proper  and 
the  whole  heavily  antiqued,  what  a  sad  and 
inconsistent  background  would  have  been 
made  for  the  Louis  XVI  furniture,  and  for  the 
delicate  crystal  chandelier  which  should  reflect 
onlv  the  softest  of  tones.  Vivid  colorings  in 
walls  as  well  as  antiqued  effects  should  not  be 
undertaken  haphazardly  by  one  who  is  not 
convinced  that  he  is  endowed  with  an  extremely 
keen  color  sense,  or  has  not  a  well  thought-out 
color  scheme  to  follow.    To  choose  a  wall  color 


from  a  small  sample  is  often  dis- 
astrous, since  color  over  a  large 
surface  appears  much  more  intense 
than  on  a  small  sample.  Imagina- 
tion and  experience  are  useful  if 
not  necessary  when  the  choice  of 
wall  colors  is  to  be  made.  Oys- 
ter, warm  grays — that  is,  yellow  or  pink  grays 
—  pale  gray-greens,  cafe-au-lait,  and  the  putty 
shades  are  some  of  the  safest  colors  to  use  for 
a  painted  wall  surface. 

There  are  innumerable  rough  textures  pro- 
curable in  plaster.  That  which  we  most  gen- 
erally see  is  called  "sand  finished"  plaster, 
since  it  is  obtained  by  the  mixing  of  more  sand 
in  the  third  or  last  coat  than  in  the  usual  white 
coated  finish.  The  roughness  of  the  wall  de- 
pends upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  used; 
also  the  color  of  the  sand  will  influence  the 
color  of  the  plaster.  This  surface 
is  generally  troweled  with  a  soft 
pine  or  cork  float  giving  an  even 
surface  of  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  sandpaper.  A  more  uneven  and 
undulating  surface  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  various  trowels  and 
floats,  depending  in  its  exact  texture 
greatly  upon  the  technique  of  the 
mechanic.  Rough  plaster  can  be 
most  successfully  tinted  with  water 
color  either  in  one  tone  or  in  several 
tones,  which  are  sprayed  or  brushed 
on  to  give  an  opalescent  effect. 
Pigment  paint  is  not  so  desirable  a 
covering  for  rough  textured  plaster, 
as  it  fills  up  the  pores. 

F  igure  II  shows  a  rough  plastered 
wall  with  slightly  uneven  surface. 
Ihis  type  of  plaster  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  some  of  the  earlier  English  in- 
teriors. On  the  market  to-day  are 
many  plastic  wall  finishes,  which  are 
made  both  to  reproduce  historic 
wall  textures  and  to  give  new  color 
and  texture  effects.  Some  of  these 
are  painted  on,  some  troweled,  and 
others  sponged,  depending  upon  the 
material  used  and  the  desired  im- 
pression. 

Hand  finished  plaster  walls,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  periods,  are  being  very 
successfully  revived  to-day  in  some 
of  our  homes  which  follow  the  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England. 
1  his  white  plaster  is  of  smooth  tex- 
ture with  an  undulating  surface 
achieved  by  rubbing  the  final  coat 
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Above.  Figure  I.  Plaster  walls  painted  in 
one  tone  make  a  calm  and  pleasing  back- 
ground for  a  room  of  delicate  simplicity 
such  as  this 


Left.  Figure  III.    Pictorial  wallpaper  in 
a  Colonial  dining  room — the  room  which 
can  best  afford  to  have  its  wall  covering  of 
definite  interest 


Right.  Figure  II.    A  rough  plaster  wall 
with  slightly  uneven  surface  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  Italian,  Spanish,  or 
Early  English  interior 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


C~T\ELIGHT FULLY  "French"  in 
JL-/  decorative  treatment,  this  sleeping 
room  is  distinguished  withal  by  an 
atmosphere  of  repose  ...  an  effect 
heightened  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  exquisite  bed,  chaise  longue  and 
other  pieces  are  arranged  before  the 
softly  glowing  background  with  its 
contrasting  tones  of  delicate  color.  ^ 


While  the  imagination  might  picture 


the  charm  of  such  an  environment,  the 
possibilities  of  this  and  other  decorative 
suggestions  become  more  intriguing 
when  viewed  at  these  Galleries,composed 
in  a  series  of  Old  World  settings. 

d[  Here,  indeed,  a  wealth  of  enchant- 
ment unfolds  itself  to  those  who  would 
enrich  their  surroundings  with  the 
beauty  and  interest  associated  with  the 
treasured  traditions  of  other  days. 


©1927,  n.y.g. 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 
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by  hand  or  working  it  out  with  a  brush  and 
finishing  into  an  uneven,  crude,  and  truly 
charming  surface,  the  hand  modeling  taking 
away  from  the  cruel  rigidity  of  the  steel 
troweling.  Such  a  surface  was  usually  parged 
with  ornamental  motifs,  such  as  friezes, 
overmantels,  rosettes,  queer  animals,  sprays 
of  flowers,  and  grotesques  of  Early  English 
design  which  were  spotted  at  random .  The 
enri.ched  and  softened  effect  of  parged  and 
hand,  finished  plaster  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  not  equaled  in  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed. One  method  of  obtaining  this  effect 
to-day  is  to  apply  surface  sheets,  as  one  would 
wallpaper;  which  are  cast  from  hand  modeling 
and  can  be  purchased  in  desired  quantities 
with  or  without  ornamentation.  Antiquing 
or  waxing  gives  a  mellow  tone  to  the  surface. 

Wall  papering  is  having  a  most  glorious 
revival.  Several  years  ago  good  designs  in 
wallpaper  were  either  out  of  print  or  did  not 
exist,  but  to-day  we  have  copies  of  old  English, 
French,  and  Colonial  papers  and  also  fascin- 
ating modern  designs  from  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  as  well  as  some  very  ex- 
cellent domestic  patterns  which  make  wall 
papering  a  joy  and  leave  one  regretful  that 
one  wall  can  accommodate  only  one  paper  at 
a  time.  So  much  has  already  been  written 
on  this  subject  that  we  shall  pass  on,  but  not 
without  a  word  about  the  scenic  paper  shown 
in  Figure  III.  This  paper  has  been  used  only 
between  the  dado  and  the  wood  cornice  of  a 
Colonial  dining  room  and  on  merely  three 
sides  of  the  room,  since  the  fourth  side,  or 
fireplace  wall,  is  covered  with  wood  paneling. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  the  dining 
room,  of  all  rooms,  can  best  afford  to  have  its 
Avail  covering  of  definite  interest,  and  less 
thought  can  be  given  this  covering  as  a  back- 
ground for  furniture.  Moreover,  this  par- 
ticular room  is  less  frequented  than  other 
rooms  of  the  living  portion,  and  because  of 
this  the  wall  covering  could  be  of  the  type 
of  which  we  would  more  readily  tire,  such  as 
an  interesting  scenic  paper. 

In  this  same  room  is  shown  a  noteworthy 
example  of  wood  paneling,  which  includes 


mantel  treatment,  china  cabinet,  and  doorway. 
Wood  paneling  of  this  sort  is  generally,  and 
especially  in  exterior  walls,  set  outside  the 
plaster,  but  the  lath  and  plaster  are  sometimes 
omitted.  The  back  of  the  woodwork  should 
be  varnished  or  painted  with  metallic  paint 
to  insure  it  as  much  as  is  possible  against  warp- 
ing through  dampness  penetrating  from  the 
back.  Paneled  wainscoting  or  the  covering 
on  inside  walls  should  be  made  and  assembled 
at  the  shop  in  lengths  as  long  as  can  be  handled 
with  convenience,  and  arranged  to  be  rebated 
into  the  finish  of  doors  and  windows.  The 
angles  should  be  tongued  together. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  parged  plaster 
of  the  early  sixteenth  century  in  England  is 
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Figure  IV  shows  paneling  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing after  the  manner  of  the  vertical  pine 
boarding  or  sheathing  of  Colonial  days 


the  wood  paneling  in  the  form  of  many  small 
rectangular  panels  placed  vertically  and  of 
approximately  the  same  size,  with  molded 
stiles  and  beveled  rails.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  pieces  of  wood  were  tenoned  to- 
gether and  secured  by  wooden  pins.  Fre- 
quently the  panels  were  decorated  with  carv- 
ing, which  during  Elizabethan  times  favored 
the  linenfold  design,  and  the  strapwork  carv- 
ing during  the  Jacobean  and  Stuart  periods. 
With  the  advent  of  William  and  Mary  these 
small  rectangular  panels  were  replaced  by 
large  raised  panels  which  extended  from  wain- 
scot to  ceiling.  The  surfaces  of  these  various 
panels  were  not  painted  for  the  most  part 
but  were  left  to  show  the  natural  color  and 
graining  of  the  wood.  English  oak  was  used 
during  these  periods  as  a  wall  covering,  and 
was  left  in  an  original  state  which  has  in  years 
become  richly  toned.  To  obtain  this  much- 
desired  effect  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  tone 
the  wood  with  stain  and  finish  it  with  a  thin 
varnish  rubbed  to  a  dull  surface.  Wood  pan- 
eling of  the  William  and  Mary  period  and  of  the 
Georgian  period  following  was  frequently 
enameled  on  pine  or  less  costly  wood  and 
glazed  in  a  soft  shade  of  grayish  green. 

Figure  III  shows  the  character  of  the  type 
of  wood  paneling  employed  in  the  Georgian 
and  later  Colonial  styles.  Both  small  and 
large,  flat  and  raised  panels  were  used  and 
conformed  in  size  and  shape  to  the  space  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  moldings  and 
architectural  motifs,  unlike  the  Early  English, 
were  of  classical  design. 

In  America  the  wood  mostly  used  during 
Colonial  days  for  this  type  of  paneling  was 
white  pine.  During  those  days  a  fine  grade 
of  this  wood  was  readily  obtainable,  and  in 
addition  provided  a  surface  easily  worked  and 
one  which  formed  a  good  base  for  painting, 
as  it  does  not  raise  a  grain.  To-day,  however, 
white  pine  being  not  so  abundant  as  formerly, 
the  substitution  of  whitewood  is  frequently 
made,  particularly  in  work  of  moderate  cost. 
On  account  of  the  softness  of  whitewood  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  easily  dented  it  is  not  so  de- 
sirable as  white  pine.    In  the  best  class  of 


It  blends  as  readily  -with  any  type  of  architecture  as  fine  old  shade  trees. 

Dubois  comes  in  sections  5  feet  long,  in  two  heights,  4'  11"  and  6'  6". 
It  can  also  be  made  up  into  gates  of  quaint  design.  It  is  one  of 
many  charming,  rustic  fences  imported  from  abroad  by  Robert  C.  Reeves 
Co.,  187  Water  Street,  New  York. 


This  Fence  Keeps 
a  Garden  private 

CJyTORE  and  more  it  is  becoming  the  custom  in 
QyU\/  this  country,  as  it  is  in  France  and  England, 
to  put  a  frame  around  one's  garden  which  will  serve 
not  only  to  keep  outsiders  from  staring  in,  but  as  a 
background  for  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

Nothing  is  so  admirably  suited  for  this  tendency 
as  Dubois  Woven  Wood  Fence.  It  is  made  of 
split,  live,  young  chestnut  saplings,  woven  closely 
together,  and  is  brought  over  from  France  where  its 
use  among  owners  of  both  large  estates  and  country 
maisonettes  is  an  equally  cherished  tradition. 

Dubois  is  exceedingly  durable,  requiring  no  paint 
or  upkeep  expense.    It  is  easy  to  erect  and  moderate 


in  cost. 


There  are  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions for  Dubois.  Here  it  is  used 
to  screen  the  service  entrance  of  a 
suburban-type  home.  In  many 
instances  it  Is  used  as  the 
boundary  of  a  large  estate  to 
prevent  trespassing. 


Robert  C.  Reeves  Company,  187  Water  St.,  New  York 
Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  portfolio  of 
Dubois  illustrations,  with  list  of  many  prominent  users. 
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City  


_State_ 
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DUBOIS 

1  Woven  Wood  Fence 


Made  in  France 
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HOUR  TO  HOUR  SERVICE   WHICH  BLANKETS  THE  NATION 


For  Thirty-five  years 
the  American  Radiator 
Company  has  held  fast 
to  the  conviction  that 
the  one  and  only  in- 
destructible market  is 
that  which  is  rooted 
deep  in  the  instinctive 
preferences  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  unwritten  law  of  business 
growth  which  rises  above  all  artificial 
considerations — to  supply  a  basic  human 
need  so  completely  and  so  economically 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man  there 
is  never  even  a  thought  of  turning  to  any 
other  source. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  saw 
thirty-five  years  ago  this  vision  of  a  service 
so  widespread  and  painstaking  that  it  would 
render  itself  indispensable  in  every  building 
operation  from  the  most  modest  home  to 
the  most  ambitious  business  structure. 

That  vision  has  become  a  physical, 
practical  fact,  not  only  in  the  economic 


soundness  of  the  product  and  an  actual 
hour-to-hour  service  which  practically 
blankets  the  nation — but  also  in  that  other 
more  important  thing,  the  universal  rec- 
ognition that  American  Radiator  Company 
and  heat  are  synonymous  terms. 

Wherever  there  is  growth  —  wher- 
ever there  is  expansion — the  American 
Radiator  Company,  by  right  of  the  con- 
quest of  incomparable  service,  becomes 
an  immediate  and  most  intimate  part  of 
the  process. 

Clear  across  the  continent,  the  American 
Radiator  Company  marches  hand-in-hand 
with  the  spirit  of  development  which  is 
the  instinct  of  America — an  indispensa- 
ble factor  in  the  nation's  growth  because 
both  its  product  and  its  service  are  indis- 
pensable. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  is 
proud  of  its  privilege  and  conscious 
of  its  responsibilities — more  eager  and 
alert  to  serve  today  and  infinitely  better 
able  to  do  so  than  at  any  other  time 
in  thirty-five  years. 


American  Radiator  Company 

Showrooms  and  Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle.Toronto,  London,  Paris,  Milan,  Brussels,  Berlin. 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers,  AMERICAN  Radiators,  ARCO  Hot  Water  Supply  Heaters, 
VENTO  {Ventilating)  Heaters,  Heat-Controlling  Accessories  etc. 
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Garbage  CanMiisance forever 


OTHERWISE,  they  like  their 
new  home!  Certainly,  you 
don't  want  to  make  this  a  picture 
of  your  own  back  yard! 

Why  tolerate  the  foul  smelling, 
health  menacing,  work  creating 
garbage  can?  Get  rid  of  it  forever 
in  your  new  modern  home. 

Install  a  Kernerator!  Over  2500 
architects  and  builders  use  and 
recommend  it.  But  remember,  it 
must  be  in  the  plans  —  it  can 
rarely  be  installed  later. 
Garbage,  tin  cans  and  rubbish  of 
all  kinds  are  dropped  through 
the  handy  hopper  door  in  or  near 
the  kitchen,  and  fall  to  the  brick 
combustion  chamber,  connecting 
with  your  regular  chimney  in  the 
basement.  A  match  lights  the  air- 
dried  accumulation,  and  it  burns 
to  fine  ashes.  Tin  cans,  bottles  and 
other  non-combustibles  are  flame- 
sterilized.  The  first  moderate  in- 
vestment is  the  last;  there  is  no 
operating  cost. 

The  Kernerator  is  being  used  in 
every  one  of  the  360  Model  Homes 
being  built  in  28  principal  cities 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Home 
Owner's  Service  Institute. 

Consult  your  architect  or  contractor 
— bothknowandrecommendthe  Kern- 
erator. Or  write  for  booklet, '  'The  Sani- 
tary Elimination  of  Household  Waste." 

Kerner  Incinerator  Company 

769  East  Water  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Kernerator  costs 
no  more  than  a  good 
radio  —  but  the  radio 
can  be  added  any  time, 
while  the  Kernerator 
must  be  built  in. 


REG.  U.S. 

THE  CHIMNEY-FED  INCINERATOR 


S.  C.  LEE  PHC 


Garbage  and  Waste  Disposal 
without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 


Figure  V.  Decora- 
tive tiles  of  bizarre 
pattern  form  the 
base,  stair  risers, 
and  grilles  in  this  en- 
trance vestibule,  and 
there  is  also  a  run- 
ning land  of  tiles 
beneath  the  cornice 


work  cherry  is 
used  for  paneling, 
as  it  has  a  close 
era  in  and  pro- 
vides an  extreme- 
ly good  painting 
surface.  Large 
panels  are  less 
likely  to  warp  and 
twist  if  lami- 
nated, and  in  the 
better  executed 
work  the  stiles 
and  rails  are  ve- 
neered. The  pan- 
els should  not  be 
glued  or  nailed  in 
place  but  left  free 
to  move  with 
shrinking  and 
swelling. 

The  paneling  of  rooms  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  vertical  pine  boarding  or 
sheathing  is  found  in  the  earlier  Colonial  homes.  I  hese  boards  often  con- 
tained small  tight  knots,  which  added  to  the  interest  of  this  form  of  wall 
covering.  At  times  this  treatment  was  finished  at  the  junction  of  wall  and 
ceiling  with  a  small  cornice  of  naive  design.  The  striking  effect  of  this 
paneling  is  shown  in  Figure  IV,  where  one  wall  is  of  wood  and  the  other  of 
plaster.  1  hese  pine  boards  were  frequently  of  varying  widths  and  molded 
or  beaded  on  both  edges,  so  that  when  laid  up  they  formed  vertical 
moldings  separated  by  a  wide  expanse  of  wood.  \\  hen  vertical  boards  of 
this  type  are  used  with  a  baseboard,  the  latter  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
face  of  the  wainscoting,  as  this  would  leave  spaces  which  fill  with  dirt.  The 
base  should  be  set  back  and  made  with  beveled  top,  with  the  wainscoting 
brought  down  upon  it.  Original  paneling  of  this  character  has  acquired 
through  the  years  a  rich  mellow  tone,  which  we  endeavor  nowadays  to 
imitate  by  slightly  staining  the  pine  before  waxing  it. 

The  Spanish  and  Farly  Dutch  influences  in  our  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  have  created  a  growing  demand  for  decorative  tile, 
and  we  find  walls  either  completely  tiled  or  with  tiles  inserted  to  form  the 
base,  the  trim  around  door  and  window  openings,  radiator  grilles,  and 
the  like.  In  Figure  II  tile  has  been  used  as  quoins  around  windows  and 
doors  and  as  a  base  between  plaster  walls  and  tile  floor  Decorative  tile  of 
bizarre  pattern  form  the  base,  stair  risers,  and  grilles  in  Figure  V,  and  there 
is  also  a  running  band  of  tiles  beneath  the  cornice. 

Canvas  is  applied  to  plaster  walls  at  times  to  insure  a  smooth  surface  free 
from  cracks  for  painting  or  papering.  Painted  canvas  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  substitute  for  wood;  for  example,  the  wainscot  of  a  room  such  as  shown  in 
Figure  III  might  have  been  of  painted  canvas  if  the  wood  panels  had  been 
found  too  costly;  and  where  the  direct  painting  on  plaster  is  not  desired. 
Decorative  wall  paintings  are  most  generally  made  upon  canvas  which  is 
applied  to  the  wall 
with  white  Kad. 
Such  a  treatment 
is  shown  in  Figure 
VI,  where  the  de- 
signs of  old  Chi- 
nese wallpaper, 
which  were  origi- 
nally executed  in 
water  colors,  have 
here  been  adapted 
in  oils  upon  can- 
vas. The  base  as 
well  as  the  floor  is 
of  Caen  stone  and 
above  this  is 
painted  a  black 
band  relieved  by 
a  Greek  fret 
worked  out  in 
gold  leaf. 


Figure  VI,  Decora- 
tive wall  paintings 
copied  on  canvas 
from  old  Chinese 
wallpaper,  and  the 
canvas  applied  to 
the  walls  with  white 
lead.  Mural  dec- 
orations by  E.  M. 
Ifilkie 
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lment 

to  your  guests 

ANY  woman  may  well  be  proud 
-tx  to  offer  her  guests  the  use  of 
pi    a  bathroom   which  contains  a 
Church  Sani-White  Toilet  Seat — 
tym    the  bathroom  luxury  everyone 
\     can  afford. 

The  toilet  seat  is  the  one  fixture 
that  can  "make  or  break"  a  bathroom.  A  dark- 
colored,  cracked  or  old  toilet  seat  is  not  sanitary  and 
is  always  noticed. 

Church  Seat  adds  beauty 

The  Church  Sani-White  Toilet  Seat  adds  new  beauty  to 
any  bathroom.  It  is  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure  to  see  what 
a  difference  it  makes  in  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

Its  pure  white  surface  is  an  ivorylike  sheathing,  as  easy 
to  keep  clean  as  porcelain.  It  won't  crack,  split,  wear  off 
or  change  color.  You  yourself  can  easily  put  one  on  any 
toilet  in  a  few  minutes  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  pliers. 

Telephone  or  visit  your  neighborhood  plumbing  store 
today.    They  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  free  book — Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  free  copy  of 
"An  Easy  Way  to  Make  a  Bathroom  More  Attractive,"  and  free  sample  of 
Sani-White  Sheathing.  C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K-7,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  PLUMBING  STORES 


If  you  are  intending  to  build  a 
homey  tear  this  advertisement  out  and 
give  it  to  your  builder  or  architect. 


sani^  white 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  NAME  ON  UNDER-SIDE  OF  SEAT 


C.  F.  CHURCH  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K-7,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

X:X  "■/}■:■'"  *■ 

With  no  obligation  to  me,  please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
"An  Easy  Way  To  Make  a  Bathroom  More  Attractive,"  and  a  free 
sample  of  Sani-White  Sheathing  to: 

Name  

S;r,,:  

City  State  


This  free  booklet 

may  save  your  home 
. . .  and  more  / 


SINISTER  black  ruins  that  dot  the  country- 
side  today— far  from  the  fire  department!  Fine 
homes,  wiped  out  in  an  hour  or  two,  with  valued 
possessions  that  took  a  lifetime  to  acquire.  Fire 
Protection  failed  them  in  a  crisis. 

You  may  suffer  the  same  disaster,  unless  you 
have  made  sure  of  protection  adapted  to  your  Par- 
ticular hazards.  For  fires  differ,  and  so  do  extin- 
guishing methods. 

The  booklet  shown  above  has  been  prepared  by 
the  most  advanced,  most  complete  organization  of 
fire  protection  engineers  in  America.  It  impartially 
presents  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  every  type 
offire-fighting  appliance,  and  indicates  the  correct 
application  of  each  type.  Information  that  may 
save  you  losses  that  nothing  can  fully  repay!  See 
coupon. 

Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  Fire  Protection 
Engineers  and  Manufacturers,  37  Turner  Street, 
Utica,  N.Y.  Sales  and  Engineering  Representa- 
tives in  all  leading  cities.  Foamite-Childs  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Foamite-Childs  Protection 

A  Complete  Engineering  Service 

Against  Fire 


FOAMITE-CHILDS  CORPORATION 

37  Turner  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please   send  me  your  free  booklet. 

"Correct   Protection  Against  Fire."  I 

don't  want  fire  to  destroy  my — 

(State  nature  of  property) 

City  

 State  

Copyright.  Foamite-Childs  Corp.,  1927 


Ensemble  in  hand-painted  ichitc  linen,  from  B,  Altman  &  Co. 


Satin  mules  with  metal  stitching  and 
brilliants,  from  Saks  Fifth  Arenue 


Snakeskin  pumps  and  purse  with  har- 
monizing glims,  from  Saks  Fifth  Arenue 


SHOES  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON 


THE  new  footwear 
is  rather  simple  in 
line,  with  emphasis 
on  color  harmony 
and  interesting  leathers. 
In  fact,  with  the  wide 
variety  of  materials  now 

at  hand  for  the  bootmaker,  simplicity  of  outline 
naturally  follows,  for  so  many  of  the  mediums  such 
as  alligator,  snakeskin.  sharkskin,  and  such  are  highly 
decorative  in  themselves. 


By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Sen-ice,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  estab- 
lishments where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


Smoked  elk  golf  oxfords,  tan  calf  trim,  from  Abercron-.b  it  >3r  Filch 


This  simplicity  of  outline  does  not  by  any  means 
bar  the  use  of  color  contrast,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  smart  shoes  employ  a  second  material  in  trim- 
ming, in  the  form  of  narrow  binding,  colorful  inter- 
weaving, or  scrolls  of  slender  bands.  Also  two 
tones  of  kid  are  often  used  together,  joined  with  a 
novelty  leather  of  some  kind.  The  light-colored 
kids  are  still  in  fashionable  favor,  as  well  as  patent 
leather,  which  is  often  used  for  trimming.  The  new 
shoes  for  spring  seem  to  suggest  a  vivacity  in  trim- 
ming and  outline  which  is  as  smart  as  it  is  dainty. 

We  are  told  that  in  Paris  opera  pumps  and  one- 
strap  models  are  very  much  wom.  The  shoe  with 
a  single  very  slender  strap,  as  illustrated  in  several 
instances  on  this  page  and  the  next,  is  a  great  favor- 
ite. But  one  is  allowed  a  wide  range  from  which  to 
choose,  for  there  are  also  some  new  models  featuring 
a  single  broader  strap. 

The  idea  of  showing  shoes  with  bags,  gloves,  and 
belts  to  match,  as  well  as  stockings,  is  an  excellent 
one,  for  the  ensemble  idea  in  these  highlights  of 
the  costume  is  so  telling  in  its  results  that  few- 
women  can  resist  it.   To  see  the  dainty  hand- 
painted  linen  articles  to  go  with  the  slipper,  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  is  to  covet  them.    This  slipper,  by 
the  way,  has  a  tiny  motif  of  the  same  design  painted 
on  the  back  of  the  heel,  which  reminds  us  that  Paris 
is  making  the  most  of  the  importance  of  the  back 
view  in  footwear.    A  recent  indication  of  this  is 
a  gold  kid  slipper  with  a  gold  butterfly  bow  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  slipper  directly  at  the 
back.  Then  there  are  the  snakeskin  pumps  and 


bags,  with  pull-on  gloves 
to  harmonize. 

.Among  the  newest  of 
the  materials  is  sharkskin, 
shown  here  in  smart  slip- 
pers with  an  envelope 
purse  to  match.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  highly  decorative  little 
sharkskin  vanities  and  cigarette  cases,  resembling 
the  finest  of  cloisonne  enamel,  can  realize  the 
attractiveness  of  these  slippers  and  bags.  In 


*>umps.  frort 


Aher 


<£•  Fit 


Pale  blue  suede  u  iih  gold  mesh 
motif,  from  B.  Altman  <fe  Co. 


Sharkskin  slippers  ami  bag,  trith  cut-out 
shoes  for  the  South,  from  B.  Altman  £  Co. 
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Julienne  shoes  of  dark  blue  kid  with 
beige,  imported  ly  Franklin  Simon  <£•  Co. 
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ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


Outfits  for  Winter 

Sport 


Send  jor  Brooks's  Miscellany 


©  BROOKS  BROTHERS 


BOSTON 

LITTLE  BUILDING 
Tremont  cor.  BoriSTON 


PALM  BEACH 

PLAZA  BUILDING 
County  Roao 


NEWPO  RT 

AUDRAIN  BUILDING 
2  20  Bellcvuc  Avenue 


Style  No.  37 
$35.00 


Style  No.  37V2 
$25.00 


BON  VOYAGE  BOXES 

Inspirations  they  are  — these  gor- 
geous boxes.  We  put  romance  and 
adventure  in— along  with  marvellous 
things  to  eat— Cakes  and  Candies- 
beguiling  things  to  read  —  and  en- 
chanting surprises  for  each  day  out. 
Other  boxes  $2.75  to  $40.00.  Deliver- 
ed to  all  steamships. 


Send  for  our 
"Bon  Voyage 
Box"  Booklet. 


628  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  88  YEARS 


SHIKTS  TO  MEASUKE 

OUR  FOREMOST  ACHIEVEMENT 

While  we  have  become  firmly  Established 
as  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  Exclusive 
Houses  in  this  Country  and  Abroad  for  Ex^ 
ceptional  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Hosiery, 
Robes,  and  other  Distinctive  Requisites, 
yet  Shirts  to  Measure  of  Highest  Quality 
is  still  our  Foremost  Achievement. 

We  are  showing  Wide  Assortments  of  the  most 
Wonderful  French  and  English  Shirtings  we 
have  ever  presented — many  are  Distinctive 
Creations  for  Shirts  with  Collars  to  match. 


Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CAST1GLIONE 
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Produce  the 
characteristic 
clothes  of  a 
gentleman 


607-609  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Southeast  Corner  49th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


^iiimiiiiiniiimi  11111111111111111111  1  iiiiiii  iiiiiiii  illinium  mil  mm  111111111111111  111111111111111= 


interpreting  the  CorrectTkin^ 
in  Ckocotates 

TTERE'S  candy  glorified!  Wondrous  assortments 
by  Johnston — which  by  its  social  correctness 
befits  whatever  occasion  it  graces . . .  You  will  find 
Johnston's  on  sale  at  a  special  agency  at  one 
of  the  better  class  stores  in  your  neighbourhood 


NEW  YORK 


CHOCOLATES 

CHICAGO         MILWAUKEE         MINNEAPOUS  OAKLAND 


Bow  pump  in  gold  kid  with  gold  ribbon,  imported  by  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 


the  latter  the  skin  is  subjected  to  a 
different  treatment.  However,  it  is 
much  more  pliable  and  less  highly 
polished,  so  that  the  minute  bumps 
stand  out.  These  are  being  shown 
in  a  smart  deep  brown,  dark  green, 
a  lovely  turquoise-blue,  and  various 
other  colors. 

For  Southern  wear  there  is  also 
shown  here  a  new  open-work  slipper 
that  comes  in  all  colors,  said  to  fit 
perfectly  without  cutting,  and,  on 
this  page,  a  very  goodlooking  woven 
sandal.  This  comes  in  white  kid 
with  black  morocco,  tan  kid  with 


Black  satin  slippers  with  rhinestones,  Jrom  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


Julienne  shoes  of  patent  leather  with  gray 
kid,  imported  by  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 


Woven  sandal  in  black  and  while 
kid,  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 


brown  or  blue,  and 
o  t  he  r  combinations. 
The  golf  oxford  on  the 
first  page  can  also  be 
had  in  gray  elk,  dark 
tan  calf,  black  calf,  or 
all  white  buckskin.  The 
same  firm  is  planning 
to  bring  out  shortly,  a 
new  light  water-proof 
golf  oxford  with  the 
upper  in  one  piece  and 
with  a  combination  felt 
and  rubber  sole,  which 
should  be  interesting 
to  the  golfer  who  will 
want  light  and  com- 
fortable footwear  later 
on.  Also,  the  woman 
who  insists  upon  a  good 
comfortable  heel  for  walk- 
ing in  town  or  country 
should  welcome  the  Colo- 
nial walking  pumps  shown, 
which  come  in  various  col- 
ors in  calf  and  buckskin. 

A  smart  departure  in 
suede  slippers  is  shown  on 
the  first  page,  with  a  mesh 
motif  applied  across  the 
front.  These  come  in  var- 
ious colors  with  mesh  of 
silver  or  gold.  Above  on 
this  page  is  a  smartly 
simple  evening  slipper 
with  a  slender  strap  which 
fastens  at  the  front  with  a 
jaunty  bow.  This  comes 
in  gold  or  silver  kid  and  in 
black  or  white  satin.  For 
those  who  like  the  glitter- 
ing evening  mode  there  are 
black  satin  slippers  out- 
lined with  rhinestones,  and 
plain  pumps  entirely  cov- 
ered with  flat  iridescents 
are  also  to  be  had. 
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Walnut  formal 
Arm  Chair  with 
upholstered  seat 
and  back. 


Fine  Mahogany 
Caned  Library  Table, 


Walnut  Charles  II 
Sofa.    Loose  down 
cushions. 


Mahogany 
and  Gilt 
carved 
Mt  rro  r. 


ENGLISH 
LIBRARY 

In  every  home — modest  or  pretentious 
— there  is  a  room  whose  cordial  atmo- 
sphere makes  it  the  intimate  gathering 
place  of  the  family  and  the  favored 
rendezvous  of  guests. 

The  complete  charm  of  such  a  room 
is  founded  upon  its  furnishings  — 
furnishings  of  artistic  and  harmonious 
mien  which  more  often  are  wisely  and 
tastefully  acquired  one  by  one  rather 
than  purchased  as  an  entire  ensemble. 

The  individual  pieces  of  the  English 
Library  illustrated  here  may  be  pur- 
chased either  severally  or  collectively 
at  relatively  moderate  prices. 


G^V£f  J.  SLOAN E 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY- SEVENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

San  Francisco  Washington 


Mahogany 
two  section 
Bookcase. 
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MAKING  FINE  RUGS-OUR  LIFE  WORK 

($acA  of  us  natumtfi/  does  test  Me  Ming  t?e  Mes  fast -/fats' 
die  reason  w/it/  we  are  'Ruy  and  Car/iet  Ma/utfactwrrs 


>*y/  w*E  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  the 
m  I  Whittall  organization  who  could 
v\>^  do  any  other  one  thing  as  well  as 
they  make  rugs  and  carpets. 

With  most  of  us  here  the  designing  and  the 
weaving  of  fine  floor  coverings  is  a  life 
work  —  self-selected. 

To  us,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful, 
more  satisfying,  more  desirable  than  a  well 
designed  Whittall  Anglo-Persian  Rug  per- 
fectly woven  in  soft,  harmonious  colors. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  creative  crafts- 
manship to  strive  ever  to  improve  upon 
the  masterpiece  we  have  but  now  com- 
pleted. 

So,  into  each  Whittall  rug  there  goes  a 
little  bit  of  each  one  of  us  —  the  designer, 
the  blender  of  the  wools,  the  dyemaster, 
the  weaver.  But  the  foundation,  the  inspi- 
ration and  the  incentive  to  endeavor  reach 
far  back  into  the  years.  They  have  their 
inception  in  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  one 
man — Matthew  J.  Whittall — the  founder 
of  this  association  of  rug  weavers. 

When  a  Whittall  Anglo-Persian  Rug  en- 
ters your  home  it  represents  far  more  than 
a  fine  factory  product.  It  is  our  contri- 
bution to  your  happiness  and  comfort, 
enriched  and  beautified  by  our  enjoyment 
in  its  production. 

President  &.  General  Manager 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES,  Worcester,  Mass. 


r?  7a  ^ 

/ess  thanPerjedisntWiitfo/t 

OUK  REFUTATION  Joe  QUALITY 
KEEFS  THESE  MILLS  RUNH1NC 

THE  MXKK  Of   Ol /II  111  ~l£S> 

"&>  rtc  twit  ofttcry  Rw 

A  paneled  dining  room  with  Renaissance  mantel  and  fine  Jacobean 
table  and  chairs.     Warmth  and  beauty  of  color  are  given  by  the 
distinguished  millefleurs  tapestry  and  Feraghan  rug 


color,  fine  needlework,  and  embroideries.  Such  treatment  rescues  an  oak  room 
from  Elizabethan  severity  while  making  the  most  of  the  noble  designs  and 
carvings  of  the  period. 

For  general  ease  and  hospitable  invitation  nothing  equals  a  Georgian  living 
room,  and  nothing  offers  the  chance  for  variety  of  treatment  which  the  fine 
old  eighteenth  century  styles  and  their  modern  replicas  present.  Comfort  and 
an  informality  not  inconsistent  with  elegance  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  such  furnish- 
ings.   This  type  of  room  is  seen  at  its  best  in  country  homes,  since  its  cheerful- 


An  atmosphere  of  rich  living  and  opulent  taste  is  felt  in  this 
assemblage  of  original  Georgian  pieces,  each  one  a  particularly 
fine  example  of  the  period 


Partial  view  of  a  fifty-five-foot  living  room  with  fireplace  at  each 
end.  The  individual  pieces  are  choice  and  have  been  informally 
assembled  into  a  most  livable  room.  Among  other  things,  the 
room  boasts  a  particularly  fine  reproduction  {shown  here)  of  the 
famous  Washington  secretary 
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A  Knife  that  was  designed  ''For  the  Eatinge 
of  Pease  and  Jelleys" — and  Another  that  was  not 


Sketch  made  from 
a  description  of  a 
Sixteenth  Century 
English  knife  that 
was  designed  "for 
the  eatinge  of  pease 
and  jelleys." 


Send  for  interest- 
ing and  instructive 
booklet  outlining 
the  history  of  table 
ware.  It  -will  ht 
sent  free  of  charge 


gwwjACK  in  the  stirring  days  of  Six- 
P  §  teenth  Century  England,  the 
f?  '  |?  approved  means  of  transferring 
rood  from  trencher  to  mouth 
were  the  fingers.  And  yet,  there  were  a 
discriminating  few,  even  in  that  time, 
who  disdained  this  common  practice. 
They  adopted  a  new  utensil,  an  ex- 
tremely ingenious  one,  designed  for  no 
less  a  purpose  than  the  graceful  "eatinge 
of  pease  and  jelleys."  And  this  utensil, 
if  you  please,  was  a  knife!  One  of  the 
first  table  knives  produced  had  a  broad- 
ened spatulatc  surface  opposite  the  cut- 
ting edge,  upon  which  food 
could  be  balanced  with  great 
dexterity.  It  is  the  influence 
of  this  same  spatulate  sur- 
face that  is  to  be  seen  today 
in  the  blades  of  practically 


1(eed  &  'Barton  ivare 
is  produced  both  in  solid 
silver  and  in  heavy 
durable  silver  plate  in 
a  wide  variety  of  beau- 
tiful patterns. 


all  modern  table  knives.  The  spatulate 
surface  in  the  table  knife  of  today,  is  a 
trifle  less  pronounced  perhaps.  But  it  is 
there,  nevertheless,  as  an  unconscious 
reminder  of  the  time  when  eating  with 
the  knife  was  quite  in  accord  with  the 
finest  table  practices  of  the  period. 

If  you  would  see  some  really  fine  ex- 
amples of  flatware  services  that  include 
knives,  with  the  famous  Reed  &  Barton 
stainless  Mirrorstele  Blades,  ask  yout 
jeweler  to  show  them  to  you  in  Reed 
&  Barton  Solid  Silver.  Every  piece  of 
Reed  &  Barton  ware  pro- 
duced, is  backed  by  more 
than  a  century  ot  exper- 
ience in  the  manufacture 
of  the  highest  quality 
of  table  ware  obtainable. 


oJl  is  (Slerlu 


is  {Jteritna 

:  tjn  not  bt  s*ul  f 


REED  &  BARTON,  TAUNTON,  MASS 


Columbia  Dessert  K 
in  Sterling  Sri-, 
(actual size) 


His 


3 


TAUNTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER,  IOO  YEARS 


SOLID  SILVERWARE  ~  PLATED  SILVERWARE  I 
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BIRGE  PAPERS 


♦>> 


Illustrating  the  application  of  the  already 
famous  decoration  as  used  in  the  Inter- 
national Sporting  Club  of  Monte  Carlo. 

Two  well-known  examples  of  Birge  Papers  are : 
"The  Deerfield" 
"J*{athaniel  Hawthorne'' 

M.  H.  BIRGE  6f  SONS  CO. 

Works:— Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branches: 

New  York      Chicago     Boston     Philadelphia  London 
♦ 


<<♦ 


ness  has  an  inherent  affinity  with  the  countryside.  The  fine  mahogany  and 
satinwood  pieces  of  the  time  are  in  harmony  with  light  walls  and  sunny  chintzes. 
It  is  a  stylistic  mingling  of  the  robust  and  the  delicate  in  a  manner  that  no  other 
type  approaches,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  its  wide  popularity. 

Paintings  look  extremely  well  in  Georgian  interiors — which  cannot  be  said  of 
all  rooms.  One  may  indeed  occupy  the  walls  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
and  sizes  in  pictures  and  thereby  add  to  the  liveliness  and  charm  of  the  room. 
Anything  from  a  portrait  of  a  Derby  winner  to  that  of  one's  ancestor,  as  well  as 
all  manner  of  decorative  paintings  may  be  used  successfully.  To  those  who 
love  pictures  this  is  another  point  in  favor  of  Georgian  rooms. 

Of  course,  paintings  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  interiors  done  in  the  Spanish 
or  the  Italian  style,  even  in  French  rooms  of  certain  kinds,  but  here  there  is  a 
stricter  sense  of  conformity  to  be  observed  and  less  latitude  of  choice. 


A  wholly  charming  bedroom  in  pastel  coloring.  The  bed  with 
finely  painted  Cupid  panel  and  garlands  was  copied  from 
a  French  antique  model,  and  the  dressing  table  (not  shown)  is  of 
satinwood,  with  marble  top  in  peach  and  green,  and  moldings 
and  mirror  frame  of  antique  gold.  The  pastel  colors  of  walls, 
carpet,  and  other  furnishings  are  keyed  in  tones  to  harmonize 
with  the  larger  pieces  of  furniture 

One  finds  in  French  decoration  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  reflection  of  a 
crisply  delicate  sense  of  social  values  which  makes  it  inseparable  from  a  certain 
degree  of  formality,  but  this  is  tempered  by  its  mood  of  lightness  and  gayety, 
its  carved  and  painted  garlands  and  pastel  colorings. 

It  is  still  possible,  though  not  easy,  to  acquire  authentic  examples  of  the  great 
French  periods,  but  it  is  invariably  necessary  to  supplement  them  with  modern 
replicas  and  pieces  of  modern  use  done  in  the  style  of  the  period.  Excellent 
arrangements  wherein  the  new  and  the  old  ideas  are  skilfully  blended  are  seen 
in  bedrooms  of  French  decoration  as  they  are  being  done  in  this  country.  Such 
modernities  as  the  more  elaborate  dressing  table  of  to-day,  the  small  tables 
for  lights  at  either  side  of  the  bed,  and  other  pieces,  are  executed  with  a  style 
and  feeling  that  make  them  truly  traditional. 

French  rooms  have  a  special  appeal  when  one  looks  toward  spring.  Their 
airy  brightness  is  at  one  with  the  oncoming  season,  as  are  also  the  crisp  taffetas 
which  are  a  favorite  accompaniment  in  draperies.  One  decorating  house  that 
has  specialized  in  French  furniture,  in  both  original  pieces  and  replicas,  takes 
great  pride  in  the  exquisitely  embroidered  bedspreads  and  other  pieces  which 
reproduce  with  marvelous  exactitude  the  elaborate  designs  in  silk  and  metal 
threads  of  the  fine  embroideries  of  the  period. 

Such  completing  touches  as  these  give  to  a  room  perfection  of  finish  and  style 
without  which  it  lacks  both  the  warmth  of  real  living  and  the  authenticity 
of  its  period.  They  should  invariably  be  made  an  integral  part  of  decoration 
if  the  taste  of  the  room  is  to  tell  at  its  full  value,  for  it  is  to  the  lesser  furnishings 
that  the  greater  ones  look  for  their  supreme  accent. 

An  Exhibition  of  Unusual  Interest 

THE  Decorators'  Club  of  New  York  City  announces  for  the  early  spring 
its  first  public  exhibition  of  interiors  and  houses  illustrated  by  color 
schemes  and  fascinating  groupings  of  objets  d'art. 

Interior  decoration,  in  the  hands  of  highly  trained  workers,  has 
long  since  passed  its  stage  of  amateurish  experimentation  and  grown  into  a 
serious  profession  demanding  our  most  earnest  consideration  and  entire  respect. 
And  the  novice,  notwithstanding  the  flaunting  advertisements  that  would  in- 
struct her  otherwise,  finds  the  profession  not  so  easy  of  admittance. 

The  Decorators'  Club  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  the  best  known  women 
decorators  whose  work  stands  Tor  the  real  artistry  that  is  being  expressed  in  this 
field.  Admission  to  the  club  is  earned  only  after  years  of  experience  and  the 
most  rigorous  training.  Their  ideal  is  to  standardize  the  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  public  may  be  absolutely  safeguarded  from  the  work  of  the  little  novice 
whose  use  of  the  title  too  often  expresses  more  hope  than  actual  skill.  Like 
the  Bar  Association  or  the  Society  of  Architects,  the  Club  has  its  code  of 
ethics  and  enforces  it  to  the  letter. 
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NOW 
AT 
OUR 
NEW 
BUILDING 
ONLY  A 
STEP  FROM 
PARK  AVE 


TOP HUNTER 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


SEAT  FENDER  —  Hand  Forged  Iron  in  Antique  Steel  FinisK  with  Brass  Mounts,  Upholstered  in  Leather 

Illustrations  of  other  designs  with  full  particulars  sent  upon  request 

MANTELPIECES  AND  FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 
HAND  WROUGHT  METALWORK 

Originals  and  Authentic  Reproductions  of  Unusual  Pieces 


•  1  111  nil  111111 
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Garden  Furniture 

of  the  better  sort      An  ll^,h^'°f^HUt 

sent  on  request 

The  Erkins  Studios 

257  Lexington  Ave.,  at  35th  St.,  New  York 


Hicks  Gallery,  Inc. 


Metal  Window 
Cornices  and 
Drapery  Holdbacks 

"Give  a  selective,  artistic 
value,  as  well  as  an  atmos- 
phere of  distinction  and 
individuality." 

HICKS  GALLERY,  INC. 
18  Fayette  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


CABINETS 

^MIRRORS 

£non/-Wtiite  Steel 

JLJESS  Snow-white  Steel  Cabinets 
are  unequalled  for  their  fine 
workmanship  and  for  the  beauti- 
ful satin  like  enameled  finish, 
hand  rubbed  like  the  finest  furni- 
ture. Used  in  high  class  apart- 
ments, hotels  and  home  every- 
where. 

Samples  submitted  without  charge 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  us  for  illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

HESS  WARMING   &.  VENTILATING  CO. 
Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces 
1221  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


Style  H,  to  hang  on  wall. 


Illustrating  Rod  Qrille  Type  in  any  Color  Desired 


Qood  Taster 

in  decorations  presumes  the 
use  of  SLYKER  Metal  Furniture 
to  conceal  and  convert  your 
radiators  into  useful  window 
seats  and  consoles.  With- 


out obligation,  visit  your  local 
SLYKER  Show  Rooms  or  write 
today  for  free  literature  illus- 
trating beautiful  period  effects 
in  lasting  steel  —  matched  to 
any  color,  and  learn  how  the 
SLYKER  humidifier  keeps 
the  air  always  healthful 


RADIATOR  FURNITURE 

4  In  Period  Designs 


SCHLEICHER,  INC.,  3802  Georgia  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 

S/yter  Show  Rooms  in  Principal  Q>"s  or  write  direct  to  Schleicher,  Inc. 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  LIFE.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


;  The  Model  Servant — Electricity 


TO  AID  with  modern  home 
and  housework  problems 
electricity  is  the  reliable 
silent  servant  that  brings 
peace  and  comfort.    To  get  the 

utmost  from  this  servant,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  the  wiring  of  the  house 
to  provide  for  proper  lighting  and  for  all  the  various  appliances  that  each  home- 
maker  desires  to  have.  One  expert  states  that  the  average  six-room  house  should 
have  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  outlets:  twenty-three  for  lighting,  sixteen  for  switches, 
and  twenty-three  for  portable  lamps  and  appliances. 

The  question  of  lighting  is  a  first  consideration,  but  there  is  such  variety  in  lamps, 
fixtures,  and  shades  that  comfort  and  utility  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  decorative 
harmony.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  matter  of  appliances,  daily  growing  in 
quantity  and  quality.  For  the  living  room  there  are  electric  logs  to  bring  much 
of  the  charm  of  a  real  fire  in  the  fireplace  on  cold  days,  and  for  hot  weather  there  are 
electric  fans  to  harmonize  with  nearly  all  decorative  schemes,  one  being  encased  in 
wicker  to  be  placed  on  a  plant-filled  fern  stand  where  it  loses  its  one-time  unlovely 
character.  These  and  miniature  electric  fountains  are  particularly  pleasing  for 
sunrooms. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  outlets  in  both  these  rooms  to  provide  not  only  for  the 
old  well-known  pieces  of  equipment  but  for  the  following  which  are  sure  to  be  used 
there  at  some  time,  even  several  at  a  time:  phonograph  motor,  electric  piano,  cigar 
lighter,  wired  table,  electric  fireplace,  and  portable  heater,  as  well  as  electric  decora- 
tions for  the  holidays  and  the  Christmas  tree. 

For  the  dining  room  there  are  flower  and  fruit  filled  baskets  and  small  centerpieces 
to  bring  color  and  cheer  on  dreary  days.  Also  there  are  electric  candles  to  lend  the 
grace  of  an  older  day,  with  less  fire  hazard.  Toaster,  grill,  egg  boiler,  chafing  dish, 
teapot,  waffle  iron,  percolator,  electric  floor  bell — all  are  ready  for  the  homemaker 
who,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  have  her  big  rug  cut  for  electric  outlets,  can  have  a 


specially  wired  table  or  tea  wagon 
that  can  be  moved  alongside  the 
main  table  to  hold  these  accessories. 
This  is  most  convenient  if  the  sun 
porch,  or  breakfast  nook  be  used. 
For  the  kitchen  the  pieces  of  equipment  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention,  but 
the  point  of  comfort  cannot  be  stressed  too  often.    Food  electrically  cooked  is 
better  food;  electric  refrigeration  saves  food  under  super-sanitary  conditions;  ice 
water  can  be  made  from  pure  ice  and  ices  made  easily.    Dishes  are  washed  with 
fewer  broken  and  with  greater  sanitation;  kitchen  fans  not  only  provide  cool  air, 
but  exhaust  fans  insure  fresh  air  and  the  removal  of  odors;  the  electric  fireless  cooker 
with  its  automatic  heat  control  and  time  clock  relieves  the  housekeeper  of  all  dinner 
cares  once  the  food  is  placed  in  the  cooker. 

For  the  bedroom,  wired  furniture  solves  many  a  problem  since  elexits  in  the  walls 
permit  of  beds  and  dressers  being  placed  wherever  desired. 

In  the  laundry,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  washers  and  ironers,  there  is  an 
electric  dryer  which  makes  washday  independent  of  the  weather.  The  bathroom 
has  received  special  attention,  having  built-in-the-wall  electric  radiators,  electrically 
heated  towel  rods  and  bath  mats,  as  well  as  electric  pads,  radiant  heaters,  water 
immersion  heaters  for  baby's  bottle  or  for  shaving  water,  and  electric  hair  driers. 

For  general  household  use,  an  electric  floor  machine  will  scrub,  wax,  and  polish  the 
floors;  a  small  vacuum  brush  will  valet  one's  clothes,  while  the  large  vacuum  cleaner 
has  attachments  to  care  for  walls,  hangings,  furniture  coverings,  and  rugs.  A  utility 
motor  attends  to  all  the  odd  jobs  around  the  house  such  as  sharpening  knives,  beating 
eggs,  polishing  silver,  turning  the  freezer,  etc.,  and  for  the  outside  of  the  house  there 
are  electrically  lighted  numerals  so  that  an  address  is  easily  found  on  the  darkest  night. 
Last,  but  not  least,  comes  burglar  protection  in  the  form  of  strong  lights  installed  at  all 
corners  and  angles  of  the  house  outside,  these  controlled  by  a  switch  in  the  upper  hall  or 
bedroom.   Electricity  is  indeed  the  solution  of  many  modern  home-making  problems. 


Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut  for  Interior  Wood- 

work and  Paneling 
American  Walnut  Mfs.  Ass'n. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  'Tile  Mfrs. 

3.  The  Floors  for  Your  Home 

Maple  Flooring  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 
9.    Walls  of  Worth 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

11.  The  Story  of  Oak  Floors 

Oak  Flooring  Bureau 

12.  Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Russell  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 
18.    A  New  House  for  the  Old 
American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable     Houses     and  Outdoor 

Furnishings 
E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

27.  Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 

33.  Colonial  Entrances 

Hartmann-Sanders 

83.  Insulation  of  Dwellings 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The     Construction     of  Thatched 

Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 
109.  The  Charm  of  the  Sovereign  Wood 

Oak  Service  Bureau 
III.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Co. 
113.    About  Casement  Windows 

The  Casement  Hdwe.  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  Si  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 

140.    Suggestions  for  Interior  Trim 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
142.    What  Color  for  the  Roof? 

The  Richardson  Co. 
148.    Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
161.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  It  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.   When  White  is  White 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 
216.    Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 
241.    Good     Buildings     Deserve  Good 
Hardware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


250.    Educating  the  Basement 

The  Home  Incinerator  Co. 
280.    Thatch  Slate  Roofs 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 
296.    The  Perfect  Floor 

I  he  Longbell  Lumber  Co. 
307.    Beautiful  Floors  the  Electric  Way 

Finnell  System  Co. 

Equipment 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

38.  Kelvinator  &  Kelvinated  Food 

Kelvinator  Corporation 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidairf) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
132.    Making  Home  Homelike 

Berry  Bros. 

141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 
Page  F'ence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 

I49.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 
Andrew  Swanfeldt 

171.    Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 

183.    Mantelpiece    and    Fireplace  Fit- 
tings| 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

185.  Oii.-O-Matic 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 

186.  Early  English  and  Colonial  Hard- 

ware Handcraft 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 
225.    Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

The  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 
236.    Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 


237.    Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
256.    Radiator  Enclosures 

W.  II.  Johnson  &  Son  Co. 
259.    Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates 

J.  C.  Deagan 
269.    Locks  &  Trim 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

281.  Comfort  Heat 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  Glass  Gardens 

Lord  &i  Burnham  Co. 

283.  Greenhouses  of  Distinction 

Hitchings  &  Co. 

293.  Our  Fourth  House 

'I  he  Insulite  Co. 

294.  Home  Comfort  with  Kleen  Heat 

Winslow  Boiler  &  Eng.  Co. 

298.  A  New  Guide  to  Oil  Heat 

The  American  Nokol  Co. 

299.  Vitreous  Marble  Walls 

Maricrta  Mfg.  Co. 
306.    Hollow  Walls  of   Brick — How  to 
Build 

The  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.  Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decor- 

ator 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

45.  Selecting  Silver  for  the  Young 

BklDE 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 

46.  Correct  Curtains 

Quaker  Lace  Co. 

47.  Home  F"urnishing 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 
54.    Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Wood- 
work, and  Furniture 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
5;.    Distinctive  Drapinc 

Kirsch  Co. 

60.    Style   Leaflets  of   Dining  Room 
Furniture 

Ottawa  Furniture  Co 
67.    Summer  Furniture 

B.  Airman  &  Co. 
73.    About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 
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Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list) 
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75.    The  Importance  of  Color  in  Cur- 
tains 
Orinoka  Mills 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 
81.    What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 
82     Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

r  Mahogany  Assn. 
87.    Kitchen  Maid  Standard  Units 

Wasmuth  Endicott  Co. 
89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wai  l  Decoration 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
98.    Bathroom  Booklets 

Speakman  Co. 

100.  Your  Kitchen  and  You 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 

101.  Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
133.    The  Little  Book  about  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
147.    Bathrooms  of  Durock 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Co. 
151.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 

153.  The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

154.  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

197.  Come  Into  the  Kitchen 

G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co. 

198.  Etiquette,  and  Good  Sense 

International  Silver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community.  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

202.  Candle  Glow 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
206.    The  Magic  of  Oriental  Beauty. 
C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Inc. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 
235.    Fireplace  Construction 

H.  W.  Covert  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  &  Embury 

240.  The  Fascination  of  Old  Furniture 

Kensington  Mfg.  Company 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

244.  Patterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &  Barton 

271.  New  Outlooks  for  Every  Home 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

272.  The  Windsor  Beautiful 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

273.  Puritan  Color  Schemes 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

290.  How  To  Know  a  Good  Piano 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 

291.  The  Voice  of  Music 

Wurlitzer  Co. 
309.    Damask  for  Dignity 
Wm.  Liddell  &  Co. 

313.  Making  the  Windows  Beautify  Your 

Home 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 

314.  Space  Saving  House  Plans 

Knape  &  Vogt  Mfg.  Co. 


IO4 
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gEAVE  WINTER. 
BEHIND  Jot'  a 
MARVELOUS 
MONTH 


NOW,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
brown  -  skinned  boys  are 
climbing  trees  for  cocoanuts,  ba- 
nanas, breadfruit — flving-fish  soar 
between  blue  sky  and  bluer  waves — 
ginger-flowers  scent  the  dusk  as  you 
sit  on  your  hotel  lanai — the  lilt  of 
a  soft  Hawaiian  song  drifts  over  the 
hibiscus  hedge.  You  re  in  Hawaii! 

It's  winter — but  this  morning 
your  barefoot  caddie  followed  a 
shining  drive  that  went  straight 
through  a  rainbow  arching  over  the 
fairway! 

SoJZasy  to  Go! 

You  can  be  in  beautiful  Hawaii  in 
five  or  six  days'  sailing — in  no  more 
time  than  it  takes  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Your  local  railroad,  steamship  or  tourist 
agent  will  book  you  direct  from  home. 
And  you're  still  in  the  U.S.A.;  Ameri- 
cans don't  need  passports. 

Inexpensive 

The  cost  of  first-class  steamer  fares 
for  the  round  trip  from  the  Coast,  all 
expenses  for  two  weeks  at  Hawaii's 
wonderful  hotels  (two  new  steamships 
and  new  hotel  accommodations  now  be- 
ing completed),  sightseeing  everywhere, 
a  tour  of  Hawaii's  Yokanic  National 
Park  including  steamer  and  motor  trip 
and  all  incidentals,  need  be  no  more 
than  £400  to  £500.  You  can  make  it 
for  even  less. 

Ask  your  agent  about  it  now,  and 
-send  today  for  illustrated  colored  book- 
let on  Hawaii. 

HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

229  McCann  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
or  j57  Fort  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.S.A. 


'a 
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meWorldL 
bland  playground 


RESORT.&-TRAVEL-DEPARTMLNT 

C  O  N  T  INUED 


Yellowstone 


A  wonderland  —  unique  and  fasci- 
nating!   Geysers.  Rainbow  pools 
of  boiling  water.  Weird  volcanic 
marvels!  Friendly  bears  and  wild 
animals.  Glorious  beauty — forests 
—  mountains— the  majestic  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone! 
"Go  in  Gardiner  Gateway; 
Out  Cody." 
Let  me  send  you  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated book  about  Yellowstone 
National  Park! 


Mail  this  coupon  to  A.  B.  Smith, 
709  N.  P.  Bid*.,  St.  P»ul,  Mum. 

■  MY  VACATION  TRIP 

■ 

■ 

!  Same 
■ 

a  Address 


1  Books  or  trips  I  aa  RoundTripSummer 
!  interested  (  \  )  n  Fare  from  Chicago 
S  i_j  Yellowstone  Park  .  .  S59.35 
t  □  RockyMts.iHelena-Butte]61.95 
S  □  Inland  Empire  (Spokane]  85.05 
S  □  PacificNorthwest  Jj^;?fd90.30 
!  □  Rainier  Park  Ji.Jon£>  90.30 
E  U  Alaska  [Skagway]  .  .  190.30 
i  □  Dude  Ranch  Vacations 

■  S57.95  to  66.90 

■  □  Borling-tonEscortedToors 

!  [aUexpense]$199.0Oto226.00 

■  I'll  make  yoor  Hotel  or 
S  Pullman  reservations. 

"Roote  of  the 
!    North  Coast  Limited" 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

By  Canard  Line  Big  New  Oil-Burners 

at  rates  including  hotels,  guides,  drires.  fees. 

NORWAY    AND  WESTERN 
11  \J  A  Vf  I\  1  MEDITERRANEAN 

52  DAYS,  $600  to  $1300 
ss  "LANCASTRIA"  July  2 

Includes  Lisbon,  Spain,  Tangier,  Al- 
giers, Italy,  Riviera,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Scotland,  Berlin  (Paris,  London). 

Jan.  16,  '28    Around  the  World 

125  days;  $1250  to  $3000 

Jan.  25,  '28    To  the  Mediterranean 

65  days;  $600  to  $1700 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y. 

IV  here-  To-  Go  department  for  February  is  con- 
cluded on  ttco  pages  immediately  following. 

CARLETON  TOURS 

Not  Cheapest  but  Best 
Membership  restricted,  references  required 

Student  tours  for  students,  teachers,  and  other 
people  of  culture.  Fascinating  itineraries  covering 
all  European  countries.  All  expense  tours  from 
$330  up  ;  although  the  cost  is  moderate,  we  use 
excellent  hotels,  many  of  them  de  luxe  :  congenial 
companions,  best  of  college  chape  rones,  superior 
service :  Cunard  ships,  popular  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
or  any  other  class  traveller  desires.  Independent 
travel  arranged      Write  forour  1927  travel  booklet 

CARLETON  TOURS,  522  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


The  Greatest 

Summer  Vacation 

A  Cruise 
to  Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  s.s.  "California" 

of  the  Cunard  and  Anchor  Lines 
From  New  York  June  30 
back  in  New  York  Sept.  1,1927 

This,  our  Sixth  Annual 
Summer  Cruise, 
present*  a  new  and 
attractive  feature 

in  the  form  of  Overland 
Tours — during  the  Cruise — 
to  Italy,  Switzerland,  the 
Rhine,  France  and  England ; 
rejoining  the  "California"  at 
Havre  or  Southampton. 
The  itinerary  includes 

MADEIRA.  SPAIN.  GREECE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  THE 
HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT, 
NAPLES,  ROME,  MONACO, 
PARIS,  LONDON,  returning 
to  New  York  via  Havre, 
Southampton. 

Make  your  Reservations  Early! 

TOURIST 
THIRD  CABIN 
TOURS 
$290  up 

c_An  unusually  interesting  tour 
to  some  of  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe  (Paris,  Brussels  and 
London)foronly$290.  Morecom- 
prehensive  tours  including 
Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Germany. 
Inclusive  Fares 

Lowest  Possible  Rates 
Picturesque  Routes 
Congenial  Company 

Competent  Leadership 


UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL  TOURS 

bv  the 

American  Institute  of 
Educational  Travel 
Programs  on  request 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York     Philadelphia  Boston 
Chicago     St.  Louis     San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles         Portland.  Ore. 
Toronto    Montreal  Vancouver 


Europe 

England,  Scotland,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germ» 
any,  Italy,  Switzerland.  .  . . 
Countries  in  the  itineraries 
planned  by  Gates  for  those 
who  desire  to  "travel  at 
.moderate  cost". 
On  thepopular  Gates  Tours, 
you  see  the  essential  . .  you 
travel  in  comfort . .  because 
35  years  experience  has  giv- 
en this  reliableorganization 
an  intimate  knowledge  of 
European  travel.  Tours  of  57 
to  S5  days.  Rates $775  &up. 
Write  for  the  Gates  Tour  Book 


Gates  Student  Tours 

Comprehensive  itineraries 
at  a  low  price — ideal  for 
young  people — $4S5  &  up. 
Write  for  "Gates  Student 
Tours." 

Gates 
Tours 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Agents  in  Principal  Cities. 


TFIWIPI  F  THIIDQ  I  ENCADINE  SWITZERLAND 
1  Ej  1V1  f  LL      1  W  U  I\J     MflTCI    D  A  DDI  AM  ■> 


EUROPE 

Shakespeare  Country,  Dutch  Canals, 
French  Battlefields.  Alpine  Mountain 
Tops,  Swiss  and  Italian  Lakes,  the 
Rhine.  Egypt,  Palestine  —  Art.  History, 
Literature  —  comfortable  travel,  moder- 
ate prices,  wonderful  sightseeing  pro- 
grams with  best  guides.  First  sailing 
March  4,  1927,  by  the  Mediterranean 
Route,  with  shore  trips  at  Madeira, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  and  Monaco. 

STANDARD  TOURS 
EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

Please  send  for  the  booklet  that 
interests  you 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


lakes  Sils  andSilva- 
plana,  near  St.  Moritx.    First  class  steam  heated 

I modern  Hotel.  Terms  moderate;  special  arrange-' 
merits  for  families  or  forKng  stay.  Tennis,  boating:.  | 
fishing,  hunting.  50  miles  of  easy  trails.  Registered 
guides  for  Alpine  Tours.  Summer  k  Winter  season. 

Altcays  advertise  as  tcidely  as  yon  are  able 
Remember— -small  copy  is  Big  in  W'here-To-Go 


Where-To-Go  for  March  closes  Feb.  1 


'  Where-To-Go  is  everywhere  ruuM^utly  be- 
fore the  best  prospects  for  your  business. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


NAUSEA 


Stops  and  prevents  the  Nausea  of 

Sea,  Train,  Auto,  and  Air  Sickness. 

25  years  in  use.  j 
jy.  <5r»  $i.JO  a!  Drug-  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  Price 

Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd.  N.Y.  City 


SIR 

HENRY  LUNN 

LTD. 

NEW  YORK   LONDON  PARIS 
r     Ottawa  L accrue  Brussels  Bruges  etc 

Established  more  than  a  generation 
Over  20,000  clients  satisfied  annually 

TOURS  for  the 
professional 
income 

Any  class   -   Any  line 
Anywhere 

Consult  us  about  your  travel  prob- 
lems or  write  us  for  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  Tours  to 

EUROPE,  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
and  the  HOLY  LAND 

Very  attractive  terms 
offered  to  organizers 


SIR  HENRY  LUNN  LTD. 

European  Dept. 
70  Fifth  ATtnne 
New  York,  N.T. 


rfolel  Sheraton 


On  the  beautiful 
Charles,  furnished 
Suites  or  single 
r;oms  your 
stay  in  Boston. 
Write  far  Folder. 


91  Bay  State  Rd. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  /* 


LOOKOUT  MT. 


CHATTANOOGA 


Free  literature.   Commnnlt*  Ad'ertlslBC  At* 
Chattaooora,  Tennessee 


H4 


COUNT 


LIFE 


HQTEL-RESORT-fc-TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 
MB— BBF  CONTINUED 


JACKSONVILLE  FLA. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

HOTEL 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Where  Colonial  Hospitality  and 
Reasonable  Rates  Prevail 

Jks.  Open 


Radio  in  Every  Room 
Rates:  p. 00,  #4.00,  £5.00 

The  newest  and  finest  Hotel  in  the 
South,  setting  new  standards  in  policy, 
facilities  and  service.  Rates  posted  in 
every  room.  Tub  and  shower,  electric 
fan,  steam  heat,  and  circulating  ice  water 
in  every  room.  Centrally  located.  Ga- 
rage in  same  block.  Write  for  booklet. 

Robert  Kloeppel,  Owner 
W.  Gainer  Thigpen,  Manager 


HOLLYWOOD  CAL. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


At  the  throbbing  heart  of 
Hollywood",  amid  theatres, 
shops,  celebrities,  gaiety. 
Every  comfort,  famous  hos- 
pitality, reasonable  rates. 

Booklet  on  request.  »*!E «.  Jifc 
Vine  near  Hollywood  Blvd. 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 


"Within  EolTX  Rearh  of  Evtryi: 


LOJ  ANCEUEJ- 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  fur  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates — write  F.  M.  Dim- 
mick.  Lessee,  Hill,  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


AnNuys  hotel 

-      1  LOS  ANGELES 

A  qaiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 

Lftf-fL. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ri^st.  Hotel  St.  James  JesS: 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johhsok  Quihb. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Before  you  go 
to  Europe 

Before  you  make  any  plans 
about  traveling  in  Europe, 
write  to  Dean  &  Dawson,  Ltd, 
for  useful  information  on: 

Escorted  or  Independent 
Tours 

Private  Automobile  Tours 
Steamship  Tickets,  Cruises, 
etc 

Aeroplane  and  Railway 
Tickets,  etc 

Fifty  years  of  travel  experience 
andover35  Europeanoffices. 
Free  helpful  booklets  on  request 


DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Liberty  Tours  to  Europe 

featuring 
the  popular  Tourist  (III)  Cabin 

28  days  for  $280  and  up 

all  expenses  included 

LIBERTY  TOURS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


February,  1927 


j  This  year  see  Alaska — 
>  top  o'  the  world  wonder- 
.  <land  —  with  its  living  gla- 
nders, quaint  and  romantic 
pjkt  cities,  curious  Totem 
fM\  Poles  and  picturesque 
Indian  Tribes. 

%*>  Special  Summer 
Excursions 

O  or  12  days  ;  2,350  miles  of  de- 
lightful voyaging ;  complete, 
including  berth  and  meals 

#100 

iq  days  ;  4,000  miles  of  delight- 
fulvoyaging  ;  complete,  includ- 
ing berth  and  meals  #188 

Weekly  sailings  from  Seattle 
during  season  May  1st 
to  September  30th 

Ask  your  local  railroad  or  tourist 
agent,  or  write  for  literature. 

E.  G.  McMICKEN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


PaOFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Til  1:  I.I.  A  J)I.\  o 

Economical  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Stndent,  Standard  and  JDe  Luxe 
Tours  perKoimlly  escorted 
All  £xpeuseg 

$300.00  Up         Booklets  Free 
CONCORD  Y  TOURS 

CUKCORD,  >.  C. 


EUROPE 


jfake  Your  Car  with  you 
and  See  EUROPE  Right/ 

[An  IDEAL  &  INEXPKS'SWb        Bovkht  Fr,t] 


MAKE  your  travel  dollars  buy  you  more 
It  is  delightful  and  economical  to  driv 
your  own  car  over  the  Highways  and  By 
ways  of  Europe,  when  the  arrangements  ar 
made  under  our  careful  direction.  If  yoi 
are  going  to  Europe,  be  sure  to  write  earl' 
for  our  Free  Booklet  revealing  the  idea 
way  to  see  Europe.  European  Auto  Trave 
Bureau.   l?:jH  N'ewbury   St  ,   Boston.  Mass 


Tut  "Down 
your  Qares 

and  sail  away  to  the 

*  hand  $ 
Where  Dreams 
Come  True 

SWITZERLAND 

In  May  and  June  when 
Nature— the  Alpine  Flora 
—is  at  its  best. 


Write  for  booklet  W  and  map 
enclosing  10c  to  coper  postage 

Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

241  Fifth  Avenue     New  York 
5jr 


'  BELLAS  SEVILLANAS" 


ANNOUNCING 
THE  OPENING  OP  THE  NEW 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

HAVANA,  CUBA 

This  new  and  altogether  modern  fireproof  Hotel 
offers  a  select  clientele  its  Spanish  hospitality.  Its 
every  room  breathes  the  charm  and  quiet  dignity 
that  symbolizes  Havana. 

The  first  and  unique  hotel  in  Havana  with  the 
conveniences  of  running-ice-water  in  each  room 
filtered  and  sterilized.  Scientifically  softened  wate 
in  each  bath.  200  individually  decorated  rooms 
solid  mahogany  furniture.  Each  room  with  bath. 
Golf  course  available,  near  shopping  district  and 
centreB  of  historic  and  scenic  interest.  Beautiful 
view  of  Morro Castle  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Spanish.  American  and  French  chefs.  A  choice  of 
viands  to  delight  the  epicure. 

For  reservations  address  Manager. 
Cable  address  :  "Lincontel. " 
J.  A.  RICHARDSON,  Owner.       A,  SEDITTA.  Mgr. 


SWEDEN 


SWEDEN 

Welcomes  You 

Try  the  unbeaten  path.  An  old 
civilization  in  picturesque  set- 
ting. Start  your  tour  in  Sweden. 
Only  nine  days  from  New  York 
direct,  or  via  London  or  Con- 
tinent. Booklet  "  1927  Tours 
in  Sweden,"  from  any  travel 
bureau  or 

Swedish  State  Railways 

Travel  Information  Bureau 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 


TOURS 


 T-.«—    EUROPE,  WITH  $3r.o  to 

ummer  lours  tunis  in  apmca  noes 

29th  Year.    Illustrated  Bed  Book  with  Maps. 
JohnsioD  Tours,  2 1 0  E .  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE  37  Days  $295 

Motor  Tours  $7  a  day,  All  Expenses.  Booklet 
free.  Allen  Tours,  Little  Bids;.,  Boston. 


VALLEY  WYO. 


via  Cody 

Old  established  ranch  in  the  Buffalo  Bill  Country 
extending  hospitality  to  discriminating  families. 

Homelike   atmosphere   with  unex- 
celled table.  Horseback  riding,  fish- 
ing, etc.  For  booklet  write 
Valleyftanch  Eastern  Headquarters 
LAZY  J  D  70  East  4r>th  St.,  New  York 


CRUISES-TOURS 

California 

by  SEA 

15  day  Voyages  via 
Havana  and  Panama  Canal 

Go  via  the  fast,  water  route.  Enjoy 
pleasant  days  on  splendid  steamers. 
Sightseeing  at  ports  of  call. 
Route:  New  York,  Havana,  Pana- 
ma Canal  (Balboa),  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Fort- 
nightly sailings: 

MANCHURIA  MONGOLIA 
FINLAND 

Ocean  liners,  over  22,000  tons  displacement. 

Largest,  and  fastest  ships 
in  CoasUtO'Coast  service* 

Rates:  #275  1st  Class,  $150  2nd 
Cabin,  $  1 25  Tourist  Cabin, 
$100  Tbird  Cabin, 

Take  your  auto  as  bafrerajye.  No  crating. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  1  Broadway.  New  York 


^7 


-ily:  our  offices  elsewhere  or 
iuthorized  S.S.and  K.R. agents 


Wliere-To-Go  advertising  covers  best  prospects 
—  t\  S.  income  taxpai/ers  on  piflOO  and  over 


TOURS  HMSST 

Independent  &  Conducted 
Mapped  out  intelligently 

Executed  perfectly 
{.Write  for  pamphlet  JO 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

46  Hest  4fith  Street.  New  Tork 
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Xorthrm  Pacific  Railway 
The  Storied  Northwest  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railwa 
2.000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 
Yellowstone  National  Park 

Raymond  <£  Whitcomb 
Winter  Travel  in  America 
Land  Cruises  to  California 

Rock  Island  Railway* 
Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 
A  Man  that  Talks 
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children' 


In  homes  where  there  are  children,  bathroom 
sanitation  dictates  a  particular  type  of  most 
important  bathroom  fixture.  Yet  how  few 
parents  are  aware  of  this!  In  how  many 
homes  are  the  children  scolded  for  what 
really  are  faults  in  the  bathroom  plan! 

Miss  Anne  Richards  has  written  a  frank 
little  book  discussing  the  most  important 
bathroom  fixture  and  its  relation  to  home 
comfort,  health  and  sanitation. 

You  will  learn  in  this  book,  for  instance, 
that  a  certain  type  of  fixture  is  particularly 


"Standard"  purimo,  complete  as  shown  above,  #95.00 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  INSTALLATION  COST 


suitable  for  homes  where  there  are  children. 

You  will  learn  that  a  certain  type  of  fixture 
goes  far  toward  keeping  itself  always  bright 
and  clean,  thus  removing  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  household  tasks. 

You  will  learn  that  a  certain  type  of  fixture 
reflects  the  utmost  thoughtfulness  for  the 
comfort  of  a  guest,  and  should  be  used 
downstairs  or  in  the  guest  bathroom. 

You  will  learn  that  a  certain  type  of  fixture 
is  commended  by  important  considerations 
of  feminine  comfort  and  hygiene.  May  wesend 


LOOK  FOR  THESE  FIVE  FEATURES  IN 
SELECTING  A  TRULY  MODERN  FIXTURE 


you  a  copy  of  this  informative  book?  It  is  en- 
titled, "The  Most  Important  Feature  of  Home 
Sanitation."  It  deals  with  matters  closely  re- 
lated to  your  family's  health  and  comfort. 
It  is  indispensable  for  wisely  planning  a  home. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  charge  for  this  booklet. 
/  /  / 

For  many  years  Standard"  has  stood  for  the 
latest  and  most  sanitary  in  Plumbing  Fixtures. 
More  'Standard"  Enameled  Ware,  Vitreous  China 
and  Brass  Goods  are  sold  than  of  any  other  manu- 
tacture.  A  nation-wide  service  organization  upholds 
'Standard"  quality. 

Standard <Sanitars1Dfe. Co.,  Pittsburgh 


"Standard"  PURIMO  HAS  ALL  THESI 
HYGIENIC  AND  SANITARY  FEATURE! 


This  shape  in  front  Kxtcnded  front;  Large  water  area  W  hite  seat  divided  Quietness  with 

cut-out  rear  front  and  back  efficiency 

"<ta«dat»<T 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
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Orchids  in  the  famous  collection  of  Mr.  Fitz  Eugene  Dixon:  Epidendrum 
delense  (lavender),  Cattleya  gigas  alba  {large  white),  and  Miltonia 
:e.\illaria  (small  "white).   From  the  painting  by  Margaret  W.  Mellor  Gill 
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CUTTYHUNK 
The  True  Treasure  Island 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 


"Cuttyhunk,  the  True  Treasure  Is- 
land!" Your  Treasure  Island — if  so  you 
shall  choose  to  make  it — unlike  the  fanci- 
ful, romantic  creation  of  the  genius  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  is  hound- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  covers  of  a  book,  is 

as  fixed  a  physical  fact  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Since  its  discovery  by 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  away  back  yonder  in  the  year  1602,  it  has 
found  a  place  on  all  the  maps  of  the  world  and,  "rock-ribbed  and  an- 
cient as  the  sun,"  must  forever  maintain  itself,  a  fair  green  isle  in  a 
setting  of  blue,  majestic  water. 

Yet,  I  like  to  think  that  this  most  substantial,  wave-defying  spot  of 
earth  may  be,  likewise,  an  idealistic  "Treasure  Island"  as  was  Steven- 
son's on  which,  as  he  has  chronicled,  were  buried,  and  still  lie  buried, 
the  "pieces  of  eight"  and  pounds  of  doubloons,  hidden  deep  in  the 
ground,  locked  in  an  iron-bound  chest  of  oak  by  the  bloody  hand  of 
the  pirate  chief;  its  secret  safe  in  the  breasts  of  the  only  men  a  pirate 
could  trust — dead  men.  And  there  are  good  reasons  why  I  should  so 
think. 

Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  buried  treasure  of  romantic 
history  may  yet  be  dug  up  on  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk.  Lying  at  the 
mouth  of  Buzzards  Bay,  which  the  first  historian  to  write  of  it  calls  "one 
of  the  stateliest  sounds  that  ever  I  was  in,"  Cuttyhunk  with  its  fine, 
natural  harbor  was  the  first  haven  of  rest  and  safety  that  the  rovers 
of  the  high  seas  would  reachon  returning  from  their  foraging  adventures. 
What  other  port  so  safe  and  convenient  could  they  have  found  on  this 
section  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast?  From  Cuttyhunk's  front  door  they 
could  gaze  out  upon  three  thousand  miles  of  broad,  blue  water  laving 
the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  through  the  clasped  hands  of  the 
sisterhood  of  the  Seven  Seas,  encircling  the  great,  round  globe. 

Eight  miles  to  the  back  of  the 
island  lay  the  mainland.  Because 
of  the  excellent  harbor  facilities 
it  offered,  there  came  to  be  on 
this  section  of  what  is  now  the 
coast  of  "  the  Old  Bay  State,"  a 
thriving  center  of  ocean  traffic, 
founded  and  for  years  main- 
tained to  a  very  large  degree 
upon  trade  created  by  "they 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  wa- 
ters." It  was  the  home  port  of 
the  largest  fleet  of  whaling  ves- 
sels in  the  world. 

I  find  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  persistence  of  the  leg- 
end that  Cuttyhunk  Harbor  was 
the  rendezvous  of  pirate  bands 
and  that  somewhere  on  the  Is- 
land may  still  lie  buried  the 
golden  treasure  they  ravaged 
from  the  ships  of  the  sea.  I  think 


By   XIXOX  WATERMAN" 


F .   ST.  LINGER 


GOSNOLD  MONUMENT 


(suttyhunk  is  Tooted  for  'Being: 

1. — The  site  where  Bartholomew  Gosnold  made  the  first  English  settlement 
in  America. 

1. — The  scene  of  Shakespeare's  drama  "The  Tempest." 

3.  — The  place  chosen  by  the  great  leaders  of  American  industry  as  their 
summer  playground. 

4.  — The  habitat  of  the  gamiest  of  fish — the  striped  bass. 


it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
to  speculate  on  the  assumption  that  here 
on  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk  is  where,  if 
not  Stevenson's  peg-legged  braggart,  with 
his  "Jolly  Roger,"  skull-and-bones  flag 
and  a  parrot  which  could  swear  in  seven 
languages,  others  equally  bold  and  bad  held  forth  at  times;  that  at 
least  some  of  their  gold  still  sleeps  in  hidden  corners  of  the  island. 
Mayhap  some  day  a  wizard  with  a  wonder-working  wand,  after  the 
manner  of  him  who  with  the  forked  branch  of  the  peach-tree  in  his 
hands,  can  locate  sources  of  water  hidden  far  underground,  will  be  able 
to  discover  Cuttyhunk's  buried  pockets  filled  with  pirate  gold. 

Meanwhile,  on  some  mad,  magical  summer  night,  "where  music  and 
moonlight  and  feeling  are  one,"  I  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  while 
relaxing  to  the  lullaby,  "out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking,"  there  shall 
come  floating  to  me  over  the  mysterious  waters,  in  the  rollicking  voices 
of  some  ghostly  pirate  crew — 

"Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest — 

Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum ! 
Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum!" 
I  have  said  that  stranger  things  have  happened  than  would  be  the 
finding  of  golden  treasures  hidden  on  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk  by  the 
pirate  chiefs.  Indeed,  something  else  I  deem  almost  as  remarkable  as 
would  be  the  finding  of  such  treasure  there  has  already  happened  to 
Cuttyhunk;  happened  so  long  ago  that  at  first  thought  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  anything  so  far  away  in  the  realm  of  the  dim  and  distant 
yesterdays  ot_the  world's  literature,  could  have  had  any  connection 

with  any  portion  of  our  "New 
World."  And  that  this  happen- 
ing should  have  resulted  in  as- 
sociating forever  the  Island  of 
Cuttyhunk  with  the  world's 
greatest  name  in  dramatic  liter- 
ature for  all  time — that  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare — is  altogether 
marvelous;  yet  seemingly  no 
more  marvelous  than  it  is  true. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  two  of 
America's  foremost  men  in  lit- 
erature and  statesmanship,  and 
two  of  the  Old  Bay  State's  and 
the  Nation's  most  honored  citi- 
zens, have  expressed  in  writing 
their  justification  for  associating 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  with 
the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk  and 
have  set  forth  the  most  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  so  doing.  This 
linking  of  the  name  of  the 
world's  greatest  dramatist  with 
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our  "Treasure  Island"  is  not  a  supposititious  bit  of  fanciful  specu- 
lation but  is  a  matter  practically  attested  to  in  the  words  and  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Bard  of  Avon  himself.  So  long  as  the  historian  Brereton's 
account  of  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  the  island  now  called  Cutty- 
hunk  shall  stand  beside  the  master's  master  play,  "The  Tempest,"  so 
long  must  it  remain  happily  obvious  that  the  scene  of  much  of  the  play 
is  laid  in  this  favored  bit  of  wave-washed  land  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzards 
Bay,  which  may  well  be  named  for  the  chief  character  of  the  play,  as 
Dr.  Hale  has  suggested,  "Prospero's  Island." 

The  fascinating  story  of  this  most  interesting  feat  of  literary  detective 
work  I  find  in  the  booklet  "Prospero's  Island,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Printed  for  the 
Dramatic  Museum  of  the  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  1919."  Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  deductions 
there  presented. 

All  who  have  read  in  Dr.  Furness'  "Variorum  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare" the  surprisingly  many  pages  devoted  to  speculations  regarding 
the  scene  of  "The  Tempest"  will  recall  how  none  of  the  ingenious 
hypotheses  therein  recounted  affords  a  satisfying,  plausible  explanation. 
The  conflicting  views  there  expressed,  that  this  or  that  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  that  the  Bermudas,  in  our  own  Atlantic,  were  en- 
titled to  the  honor  of  being  the  scene  of  what  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  last,  and  by  many,  the  greatest  play  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  are 
calculated  to  leave  one  with  the  impression  that  Shakespeare's  "island" 
was  wholly  a  fanciful  creation.  Still  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
tempest  and  shipwreck,  as  depicted  in  the  play,  might  well  have  been 
suggested,  and  patterned  after,  the  storm  and  shipwreck  encountered 
by  Sir  George  Somers  on  the  Bermudan  coast  in  1609.  This  catastrophe 
which  befell  him  while  carrying  men  and  support  to  the  struggling 
colony  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  made  familiar  to  the  people  of 
England  through  contemporary  tracts.  But  nothing  else  except  the 
storm  and  the  shipwreck  matched  up  with  conditions  as  they  were 
known  in  the  Bermudas.  Not  until  Dr.  Hale  called  attention  to  the 
sameness  of  the  plants,  trees,  birds,  animals,  and  many  other  physical 
characteristics  mentioned  in  "The  Tempest,"  to  those  described  in 
the  narratives  of  the  first  visitors  to  the  Island  now  called  Cuttyhunk 
did  we  know  that  our  own  "Treasure  Island"  was  the  scene  in  which 
Shakespeare  chose  to  cast  his  play. 

In  writing  of  Cuttyhunk,  Mr.  Lodge  says:  "Both  name  and  place 
seem  incredibly  remote  from  Shakespeare  and  sixteenth  century 
London.  When  we  find,  however,  that  the  group  which  includes  Cutty- 
hunk bears  the  name  Elizabeth  and  the  little  town  existent  upon  it  is 
called  Gosnold  we  begin,  as  children  say,  to  get  warm.  Elizabeth  re- 
quires no  comment.  Gosnold,  the  town,  is  named  tor  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  an  early  explorer  and  navigator  who  came  to  the  coast  of 
New  England  in  May,  1602,  and  finally  lighted  down  on  the  island 
which  still  commemorates  his  existence.  The  adventurers  liked  the 
island  and  the  captain  planned  to  winter  there  with  part  of  his  corn- 
pan)'.  They  went  so  tar  indeed  as  to  build  a  house,  the  cellar  walls  of 
which  were  still  extant  not  many  years  ago.  The  men,  however,  became 
dissatisfied,  those  who  had  ventured  to  stay  lost  heart,  the  plan  of 
wintering  on  the  island  was  given  up  and  on  the  1  H t h  of  June  the)  set 
sail  and  reached  Exmouth  on  the  23d  of  July.  .  .  There  were  three  ac- 
counts nt  the  voyage  written  and  two  of  them  were  published  in  1602." 


The  Path  that  leads  to  fishing  village  and  the  steamer  landing 

Dr.  Hale  refers  to  the  very  important  fact  that  there  may  have  been 
close  relationships  between  this  Captain  Gosnold  and  Shakespeare. 
Says  the  doctor:  "It  appears  at  once  that  the  'Concord,'  Gosnold's 
vessel,  was  sent  out  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare's  patron. 
The  Karl  of  Southampton  was  responsible  tor  the  whole  thing.  .  .  Now 
observe  that  William  Shakespeare  is  on  Southampton's  staff  at  that 
moment,  probabl y  living  with  him  and  that  he  is  contemplating  already, 
probably  writing  'The  Tempest'.  .  .  In  brief,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  local  coloring  of  'The  Tempest'  is  derived  from  the 
narrative  of  Gosnold's  adventures.  .  .  Does  not  this  seem  as  it  he  (Shake- 
speare) meant  that  the  local  color  of  'The  Tempest'  should  be  that 
which  was  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  adventurers  and  the  seamen  who 
were  talking  of  Cuttyhunk,  its  climate  and  its  productions,  as  they  told 
travelers'  tales  up  and  down  in  London?" 

Hut  it  is  the  peculiar  word-by-word  and  name-by-name  parallels 
found  in  the  play  and  in  the  pamphlets  describing  the  island  that  are 
most  convincing.  They  leave  no  doubt  but  that  to  our  own  Dr.  Hale 
of  blessed  memory  belongs  the  credit  of  discovering  the  true  scene  of 
much  that  is  found  in  "The  Tempest." 

Probably  to  protect  himself  against  attacks  of  the  Indians,  Gosnold, 
in  coasting  along  the  New  England  shore,  eighteen  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  "Mayflower,"  chose  for  the  location  of  his  fort  a  small 
island  located  in  a  fresh  water  pond  at  the  southwest  end  of  Cuttvhunk 
and  lying  about  200  feet  distant  from  the  shore.  On  this  islet,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  English  settlement  in 
America,  was  built  to  Gosnold's  memory,  a  monument;  a  round  shaft  of 
native  field  stones.  It  is  some  12  feet  in  diameter  and  <o  feet  high.  On  it 
is  this  inscription: 


The  rugged  cliffs  of  Cuttyhunk.  that  take  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic.     Portugal  is  the  next  land— 3000  miles  away 


TER  CENTENARY  MEMORIAL 
TO 

BARTHOLOMEW  GOSNOLD 
AND   HIS  COMPANIONS,  WHO   LANDED  HERE 
JUNE  4  (O.  S.  MAY  25),  l6o2,  AND  BUILT  ON  THIS 
ISLET  THE   FIRST  ENGLISH  HABITATION 
ON  THE  COAST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


CORNER  STONE  LAID 
JUNE  4,  I902 
DEDICATED 
SEPTEMBER   I,  (o.  S.  AUGUST  22),  I903, 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  GOSNOLD'S  DEATH 
AT  JAMESTOWN,  VA. 

The  history  of  this  monument  is  of  itself  a 
story  of  interest.  Forty-five  years  after  Daniel 
Ricketson,  in  his  history  of  New  Bedford  sug- 
gested that  a  tower  should  be  built  of  stone,  to 
the  memory  of  Gosnold  and  his  comrades,  the 
structure  was  erected.  The  shaft  stands  on  the 
exact  spot  where  Gosnold's  fort  and  storehouse 
stood. .The  corner-stone  is  presumed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  remains  of  the  original  wall,  just 
as  it  was  laid  by  the  men  three  centuries  before. 

It  has  been  pertinently  pointed  out  that  had  the 
settlement  upon  this  spot  in  1602  been  a  perma- 
nent one,  it  is  probable  that  the  "Concord," 
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The  prize  winning  sea  bass  has  been  caught  in  Cuttyhunk  waters  for  two 
successive  seasons.    The  one  shown  is  a  fifty -pounder 


and  not  the  "  Mayflower,  "  would  be  the  treasured  name  in  American 
history.  So  indifferent  has  been  the  historian  to  the  exploit  of  Gosnold 
and  of  his  companions  that  few  of  the  present  day  are  aware  that  the 
"Concord"  made  the  first  direct  voyage  from  Europe  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  that,  too,  in  only  forty-nine  days,  and  that  she  sought 
shelter  in  the  harbor,  where  eighteen  years  thereafter  the  "Mayflower" 
first  found  anchorage.  The  quaint  narratives  of  Archer  and  Brereton, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  as  historians,  preserve  for  us  a  wealth 
of  incident  and  of  experience,  and  the  physical  features  of  today  testify 
to  the  acuteness  of  their  observation  and  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
description. 

Loyalty  to  their  country  is  a  characteristic  of  English  adventurers. 
The  shellfish  of  Xoman's  Land,  which  they  called  Marthas  Vineyard, 
the  island  at  which  they  first  touched,  reminded  these  brave  and  hardy 
men  of  the  shellfish  at  home;  they  saw  in  the  blossom  of  the  wild  plant 
the  promise  of  fruit,  identical  with  that  which  was  raised  in  England; 
as  their  little  barque  passed  the  lofty  outlook  of  Gay  Head  they  were 
inspired  to  call  it  "Dover  Cliff,"  and  when,  on  the  following  day  they 
landed  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  their 
Queen. 

The  monument  to  Gosnold  stands  as  imperishable  proof  that  before 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  Englishmen  had  made  a  habitation  in 
America.  Here  was  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Gosnold  was  an  adventurer.  He  came  on  no  errand  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty.  Like  Frobisher  and  Drake  and  Hawkins,  he  dreamed  of  finding 
a  short  passage  to  Asia.  He  had  something  of  the  spirit  ot  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  who,  just  as  he  was  about  to  meet  his 
fate  in  the  stormy  seas,  called  out,  "We  are  as 
near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.  "  Little  more  we 
know  of  Gosnold  personally,  but  we  know  he 
was  the  harbinger  ot  English  colonization  on 
this  strange  coast.  He  helped  show  the  way  to 
the  stout-hearted  who  made  this  section  of  the 
New  World  a  New  England  rather  than  a  New 
Spain  or  a  New  France  or  a  New  Holland. 
The  monument  stands  as  a  lasting  and  digni- 
fied reminder  to  all  the  thousands  of  mariners 
who,  in  these  later  days,  pass  up  and  down  the 
coast,  of  those  ancient  mariners  who  probably 
were  the  first  civilized  navigators  to  drop  an- 
chor in  these  waters. 

An  interesting  incident  connected  with  the 
monument  is  worth  recounting.  When  New 
Bedford  merchants  fitted  out  a  large  number 
of  whaleships,  the  owners  ot  those  ships  fre- 
quently sailed  out  on  them  when  they  started  on 
their  voyages,  leaving  them  ten  miles  south  of 
Cuttyhunk,  and  returning  on  the  pilot  boat  to 
New  Bedford.  Sometime  in  the  year  1858,  Mr. 
William  C.  N.  Swift,  Mr.  Thomas  Nye  and 
Mr.  Eben  Perry  sailed  out  on  one  of  their  ships 
intending  to  return  to  New  Bedford  with  the 
pilot.  A  severe  storm  coming  up,  they  could  not 
reach  New  Bedford,  and  had  to  land  on  the  is- 
land of  Cuttyhunk,  where  they  passed  the  night 
and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Otis 


Slocum,  the  owner  ot  the  island.  In  the  morning,  when  about  to  depart, 
they  offered  Mr.  Slocum  some  compensation  for  his  hospitality,  which 
he  declined,  and  they,  desiring  to  show  their  appreciation  for  his  kind- 
ness, asked  him  tor  what  he  would  sell  them  the  islet  in  the  fresh  water 
lake — Gosnold's  Island;  his  response  was  "for  $50."  Those  gentlemen 
purchased  it  and  at  their  death  it  became  and  had  remained  the  prop- 
erty ot  their  heirs,  who,  with  great  pleasure  subsequently  deeded  it  to 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  of  New  Bedford,  which  organ- 
ization has  charge  of  the  Gosnold  monument. 

Always  when  I  am  ranging  the  fair  acres  of  Cum  hunk  I  find  myself 
saving:  "What  a  wonderful  site  for  a  golf  course!"  Earth  and  air,  and 
the  surrounding  sea  are  all  that  the  lover  of  exercise  in  the  open  fields 
would  have  them.  The  builder  of  some  of  the  world's  finest  golf  courses 
tells  us:  "Golf  is  essentially  a  seaside  game.  In  its  perfection  it  demands 
conditions  that  only  the  lean  and  windswept  lands  along  the  ocean  can 
provide.  .  .  That  the  British  Open  Championship,  the  classic  of  the 
golfing  world,  is  never  played  on  other  than  seaside  links  is  a  fact  not 
generally  appreciated  by  the  average  American  golfer.  St.  Andrews, 
Sandwich, Prestwick,Muirfield,  and  Hoylake  are  the  championship  links 
of  Great  Britain,  and  have  divided  the  Open  among  them  since  King 
James  I  played  at  Blackheath  in  1608." 

Another  of  England's  most  eminent  golf  architects  tells  us:  "God 
builds  golf  links,  and  the  less  man  meddles  the  better  for  all  concerned." 
The  making  of  a  golf  course  on  Cuttyhunk  Island's  six  hundred  and 
more  acres  would  require  but  little  meddling  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
native  grasses  on  which  at  times  in  the  past  flocks  ot  fine,  fat  sheep 
numbering  six  hundred  contentedly  grazed,  would  afford  ideal  fair- 
ways. With  care  and  some  additional  stimulation,  they  would  provide 
for  the  putting  greens  a  carpet  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  golf 
enthusiasts.  The  contours  ot  the  cliffs  ot  Cuttyhunk  and  the  island's 
grass-covered  hills  and  vales  and  levels  strikingly  remind  one  ot  the 
heather-carpeted  downs  of  Scotland.  Always  and  from  every  part  of  the 
island  there  is  the  inspiring  view  of  the  encompassing  sea,  and  ever 
present  is  the  energizing,  invigorating  salt  sea  air,  cool  and  fresh  from 
the  face  of  the  broad,  blue  waters;  waters  which  from  the  beaches  on 
every  hand  are  inviting  one  to  enter  in  and  be  rejuvenated. 

The  extensive,  elaborate,  splendidly-fitted  club  houses  already  on  the 
island,  built  for  the  men  whose  hands  were  wont  to  manipulate  the 
fishing-rod,  would  serve  as  happily  for  the  ones  who  love  also  the  feel 
of  the  golf  club.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  golf  would  long  ago 
have  crowned  with  pleasure  the  hills  of  Cuttyhunk  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  ones  who  first  appropriated  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk  to  their  uses, 
away  back  in  the  1860's,  were  fishermen  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  They 
had  little  thought  or  desire  for  any  other  pastime,  as,  indeed,  they 
needed  no  other  diversion  to  occupy  their  hours.  Naturally  they  at- 
tracted to  themselves  men  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  and  only  such 
guests  as  were  known  to  be  fond  oi  fishing  were  invited  to  join  in  their 
sports.  The  Cuttyhunk  Club  was  distinctly  a  men's  club  incorporated 
as  the  first  article  of  its  by-laws  says:  "  For  social  purposes,  tor  angling, 
propagating  fish,  and  hunting  on  the  Island  of  Cuttyhunk,  in  the 
County  of  Dukes,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  waters  ad- 
jacent thereto." 

Only  the  women  and  children  who  were  members  ot  the  tew  resident 
families  were  permitted  on  the  island.  It  was  primarily  and  almost 
exclusivelv  a  fishing  club.  Here  are  others  of  its  by-laws:  "When  two 


One  day's  catch.    Those  who  go  to  Cuttyhunk  know  the  thrill  of  landing  these  big  fellows 
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naturally,  with  varying  weather  and  other  conditions,  some  of  them  at 
times  were  deemed  much  more  desirable  than  others. 

Striped  bass  was  the  fish  most  sought,  and  with  an  eagerness  that 
prompted  some  of  the  fishermen,  during  the  most  favorable  part  of  the 
season,  to  be  at  their  stands  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  these  old-time  records  of  the  daily  catch,  showing 
the  number  of  fish  landed,  by  whom,  on  what  stands,  and  the  weight 
of  each  fish.  Besides  the  shore  fishing,  the  Cuttyhunk  clubmen  stocked 
the  ponds  at  the  West  End  of  the  Island  with  black  bass  and  perch 
which  are  still  taken  there  on  occasion.  In  the  old  days,  as  now,  lobster 
fishing  was  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  native  Cuttyhunkers 
and  this  same  delicious  shellfish  has  always  added  not  a  little  to  the 
delight  of  the  visitors  to  the  Island.  Swordfishing  is  also  a  thrilling  and 
profitable  pastime. 

No  other  spot  in  northern  waters  has  equalled  Cuttyhunk  as  "The 
Fisherman's  Paradise."  More  true  fishermen  of  nation-wide  importance 
have  at  one  time  and  another  foregathered  in  the  famous  Cuttyhunk 
Club  clubhouse  than  have  ever  met  under  any  similar  roof  in  America. 
When  first  organized  the  possible  membership  of  the  club  was  fixed 
at  50  but  later  it  was  increased  to  60  and  still  later  to  75. 

The  club's  first  president  was  Henry  P.  McGown,  who  controlled 
a  line  of  steamboats  on  the  Hudson.  His  son,  the  Rev.  William  Knight 
McGown,  of  the  Five  Points  Mission,  New  York,  was  for  many  years 
an  annual  visitor  to  Cuttyhunk.  R.  H.  Bissell,  Wall  Street  broker, 
boasted  of  making  yearly  visits  to  the  island  covering  a  period  of  45 
successive  years.  A  number  of  the  other  members  made  records  of 
constancy  almost  equal  to  this.  Among  the  names  ot  other  club  members 
and  guests  who  used  to  visit  the  island  are  found  those  of  Grover 
Cleveland;  Judge  Ingraham  of  the  Surrogate  Court  of  New  York; 
Colonels  Gall  and  Paulding,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  retired;  Henry  Flagler, 
of  Key  West  railroad  fame;  Lord  Saunderson,  of  England,  who  married 
Miss  Ann  Archbold  in  the  little  chapel  on  the  island;  J.  D.  Archbold, 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  his  son,  J.  F.  Archbold; 
the  late  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, who  in  1921  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  the  holdings  of  the 
Cuttyhunk  Club;  Thomas  Bull,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York;  William  McCormack  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago;  James  de  Cordova,  a  planter  from  the  West  Indies,  who 
brought  the  first  donkey  the  island  ever  harbored;  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
Standard  Oil  magnate;  Congressman  Charles  S.  Randall  and  George 
S.  Homer  of  New  Bedford;  J.  P.  Cottman,  president  of  a  Baltimore  rail- 
road system;  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor;  and  scores  of  notables.  Kings, 
captains  and  Napoleons  of  finance  became  members,  associate  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  the  club,  amply  justifying  the  appellation  frequently 
applied  to  it, — "The  New  York  Millionaires'  Club."  Great,  golden 
days  were  those  when  the  leaders  in  the  world's  work  would  lay  aside 
the  stress  of  duty  to  seek  rest  and  solace  which  centered  in  their  haven 
of  happiness. 

I  can  fancy  with  what  warm  recollection  the  old-time  members  of 
the  Cuttyhunk  Club  recall  the  sunny  smile  and  cheerful  presence  of 
Alec  Gwinn,  for  21  years  the  club  steward.  They  will  remember  his 
fondness  for  parading  up  and  down  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  the 
clubhouse,  while  on  his  resounding  trombone  he  broadcasted  half-way 
across  Vineyard  Sound  his  favorite  airs  which  included  "Annie  Laurie," 


The  Avalon  Club,  one  of  the  most  attractive  summer  retreats  on  the  New  England  Shore 


Abort — Dining  room  in  Avalon  Club 
Below — The  Lounge  in  Avalon  Club 


or  more  members  shall  be  on  the  Island,  and  the  selection  of  'Fishing 
Stands'  shall  not  be  unanimously  agreed  upon,  the  choice  of  the  same 
shall  be  nightly  drawn  for  (in  the  same  manner  as  was  provided  for  the 
selection  of  apartments  in  the  clubhouse),  and  the  stand  so  drawn  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  member  drawing  the  same  until  sundown  of  the 
following  day,  after  which  time,  like  drawing  shall  be  had  for  the  stands 
to  be  occupied  during  the  next  day."  "All  fish  taken  daily  by  members 
of  the  Club  or  guests  of  members,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Club. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  sell  all  fish 
(not  required  for  the  table  of  the  Club),  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  to  the  Treasurer." 

The  "fishing  stands,"  which  at  one  time  numbered  twenty-six  and 
extended  clear  around  the  island,  were  fashioned  of  substantial  iron 
piping,  reaching  from  the  shore  out  to  a  fair  depth  of  water  and  support- 
ing a  railed-in, 'narrow  plank  walk,  usually  terminating  on  a  rock  to 
which  it  was  securely  fastened  by  rods  set  in  deep  drills  to  make  it 
secure  against  the  attack  of  the  waves.  These  stands  which  were  taken 
in  during  the  winter  months,  were  all  named  and  numbered  and, 
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"When  Johnnie  Comes  Marching  Home,"  and  "Suwanee  River."  To 
the  hungry  fishermen,  his  stentorian  voice,  at  dinner-time,  announcing, 
"Bass,  gentlemen,  served  a  la  Cuttyhunk!"  was  the  very  essence  of 
sweet  sounds.  Each  evening  the  fish  caught  during  the  day  were  weighed 
and  laid  out  in  rows  on  the  lawn  for  inspection  as  Alex  with  an  everwell 
simulated  air  of  seriousness  and  sustained  lung-power,  played,"  See 
the  Conquering  Hero  Comes.  "  Each  season  a  prize  of  a  diamond- 
studded  fishhook  was  given  to  the  one  catching  the  largest,  and  to  the 
one  catching  the  smallest  fish.  Some  of  the  lucky  members  are  on  record 
as  Having  won  a  prize  several  years  in  succession. 

The  words  of  Charles  Lamb,  "All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces,"  come  to  me  now  as  I  linger  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cuttyhunk  Fish- 
ing Club  and  dip  into  the  interesting  old-time  records  or  inspect  the 
group  photographs  of  the  merry  companies.of  fishermen.  These  pictures 
in  many  instances,  afford  obvious  proof  of  the  anglers'  magnificent 
catches.  Yet  it  is  with  no  sense  of  melancholy  that  I  reflect  on  the joy- 
ousness  of  the  by-gone  yesterdays,  but  rather  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
that  so  many  fine,  worth-while  citizens  of  the  Nation  have  at  one  time 
and  another  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  recreation  that  center 
in  this  "Treasure  Island"  of  calm  content. 

I  know  that  as  long  as  men  love  the  verve  and  sparkle  of  the  sea;  the 
tonic  of  sunshine  and  salt  air;  feasts  of  delectable  food  fresh  from  old 
ocean's  storehouse;  the  incentive  to  joyous  physical  activities  by  day 
and  the  rhythmic  lullaby  of  lapping  waves  by  night,  the  beautiful 
Cuttyhunk  Club  clubhouse  that  sits  contentedly  aloft  upon  the  sunny 
bank  overlooking  Vineyard  Sound  and  the  grandeur  of  distant  Gay 
Head  will  in  good  season  be  peopled  with  merry  companies  of  con- 
genial souls  who  will  respond  with  gratitude  to  the  ministrations  of 
salubrious  sights  and  scents  and  sounds.  The  wonderfully  long  dining- 
room  banquet  table  will  again  be  surrounded  by  hungry  humans,  some 
of  whom  will  be  wont  with  gambols,  songs  and  flashes  of  merriment, 
"to  set  the  table  on  a  roar."  And  the  equally  as  fascinating  Avalon 
Lodge  will  again  call  back  to  its  spacious  quarters  companies  of  con- 
genial guests  as  carefree  as  those  who  made  eloquent  the  many  happy 
summers  of  the  past.  And  the  individual,  detached  cottages  scattered 
about  will  be  quieter  but  no  less  joyous  centers  of  wholesome  happi- 
ness. It  is  possible,  yes,  probable  that  with  the  constantly  increasing 
means  of  rapid  and  pleasant  transportation  by  land  and  water,  Cutty- 
hunk will  lose,  perhaps  reluctantly,  some  of  its  seagirt  isolation.  With 
the  greater  perfecting  of  the  means  of  air  travel,  it  will  assign,  in  the 
spirit  of  progress,  one  of  its  several  admirably  adapted  plateaus  as  a 
landing-field  for  air-craft,  and  become  a  veritable  suburb  of  Greater 
New  York  and  Boston. 

While  Cuttyhunk  is  adding  years  to  its  peaceful  history,  it  is  in  no 
sense  growing  old.  Its  skies  are  as  serenely  golden;  its  surrounding 
waters  as  beautifully  blue;  its  sea-sweetened  airs  as  stimulating  as  they 
have  ever  been.  The  great  striped  bass,  one  of  the  finest  fish  that  old 
ocean  has  ever  cradled,  still  circumnavigates  its  shores. 

I  find  in  Field  and  Stream  for  May,  1925,  this:  "Around  Manhattan 
Island  one  vast  and  filthy  sewer  ebbs  and  flows.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  many  of  our  cities.  .  .  Thank  God!  there  are  still  pure  waters  left 
in  places  along  our  coasts.  Here  the  purity-loving  of  our  sea  fishes  will 
continue  to  come.  Along  the  New  England  coast  we  can  still  hope- 
fully cast  the  far-flung  line  for  one  of  the  sea's  noblest  warriors — the 


Cuttyhunk  Club,  famous  as  the  paradise  of  New  York  sportsmen,  where  the  millionaires  of  the  last  generation  revelled  in  pleasures  unbounded 


Above — The  table  that  has  groaned  with  its  savory  burdens  of  sea  food 
Below — Where  the  enthusiasts  described  the  fish  they  caught  and  the  ones  that  got  away 


black-lined  striper."  In  this  same  number  of  this  magazine  appears  the 
photograph  of  Cuttyhunk's  famous  resident  fisherman,  Mr.  Louis 
Abrams,  and  his  fifty-two  pound  striped  bass  caught  off  the  shore  of 
Cuttyhunk,  which  won  the  first  prize  for  its  class  in  Field  and  Stream's 
1923  fishing  contest.  In  this  same  magazine  for  November,  1925,  ap- 
pears the  picture  of  another  of  Cuttyhunk's  famous  resident  fishermen, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Church,  whose  striped  bass,  weighing  fifty-four  pounds 
and  eight  ounces,  won  the  first  prize  for  its  class  in  the  Field  and  Stream 
National  Fishing  Contest  for  1924. 

As  I  go  down  about  Fishermen's  Point  in  Cuttyhunk  during  the 
closed  season  on  lobsters  and  observe  the  monumental  ricks  of  lobster- 
pots,  thousands  in  number,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  another  time  of 
activity,  I  am  made  to  realize  that  lobstering  still  remains  one  of  the 
chief  vocations  of  the  islanders.  From  March  until  late  December, 
there  is  much  activity  among  the  lobster  men.  Most  of  the  hard  work 
comes  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall.  During  the  winter  the  men  make 
and  mend  lobster-pots,  tidy  up  their  own  properties  and  the  village  in 
general,  but  during  the  lobster  season,  they  have  little  time  for  anything 
else  but  attending  to  the  lobster  pots. 
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"The  Pond,"  the  little  shallow,  land-locked  harbor  which  shelters 
the  Cuttyhunk  fishing  boats  in  all  weathers,  and  which  is  approached 
from  the  north  side  of  the  island  by  that  channel  known  as  "The 
Narrows",  is  a  busy  place  on  summer  mornings.  It  is  from  here  that  the 
lobster  fishermen  start  out  in  the  early  mornings.  It  is  here  that  they 
return  with  their  catches,  and  bail  the  flopping  crustaceans,  big  and 
little  (but  not  too  little  of  course)  from  the  wells  of  their  boats  into  the 
iugs  which  they  have  built  to  receive  them.  "Fishermen's  Point"  is  the 
fishermen's  landing  at  the  head  of  The  Pond.  Off  the  point  each  Cutty- 
hunk  man  has  his  "stake",  a  strong  spar  driven  into  the  sandy  bottom 
and  to  which  he  moors  his  boat  and  lobster  jug.  On  the  Point  itself  the 
fishermen  have  constructed  a  sort  of  wharf,  and  on  this  structure  are 
several  fishing  houses  in  which  is  kept  fishing  gear.  I  am  told  that 
Fishermen's  Point  is  the  real  town  landing,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
day  it  will  be  improved  and  used  as  such. 

A  half-hundred  people  live  on  the  island  all  the  winter  with  well 
towards  a  score  of  households,  besides  more  than  halt  a  dozen  men  who 
are  housed  at  the  Government  Life-Saving  Station.  This  Life-Saving 
Station  of  Cuttyhunk  is  the  feature  of  the  island's  activities  that  would 
most  interest  motion-picture  people.  It  was  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  1889.  As  early  as  1847  tne  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  had  erected  stations  supplied  with  approved  life-saving  appli- 
ances, on  Elizabeth  Islands,  for  the  use  of  the  brave  islanders.  They 
would  not  brook  the  sight  of  fellow-mariners  shipwrecked  and  perish- 
ing before  their  eyes  without  an  attempt  at  rescue.  Many  have  been  the 
crews  whose  lives  these  stout-hearted  volunteers  have  saved  at  the  risk 
of  losing  their  own. 

In  February,  1893,  when  the  brig  "Aquatic"  was  wrecked  on  the 
"Sow  and  Pigs"  reef,  five  of  the  six  members  of  the  volunteer  crew 
perished  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  vessel.  That  was  one  of  the  sad- 
dest days  Cuttyhunk  has  ever  known.  A  fund  of  #30,000  was  subscribed 
and  divided  among  the  families  of  the  drowned  heroes,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian government,  because  the  brig  hailed  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  added 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund.  The  graves  of  these  heroes  in  the  little 
cemetery  on  the  island  are  reverently  visited  by  all  who  chance  that 
way.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  brig  whose  crew  they  meant  to 
save  held  together  till  the  following  day  when  all  were  rescued  from  the 
foretop  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 

A  generous  emulation  exists  between  the  government  station  men 

A  few  of  the  eight  cottages  with  some  interior  views 
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and  the  other  islanders  to  see  who  shall 
be  foremost  in  the  noble  work  ot  saving 
life.  The  duties  of  the  men  in  the  life- 
saving  service  are  extremely  perilous.  In 
blinding  snow  or  sand  storm,  they  must 
patrol  the  coast  lines,  being  required  to  be 
most  vigilant  when  the  weather  is  most 
severe,  and  the  path  they  are  required  to 
travel  all  night  long  and  during  foggy 
days  becomes  most  treacherous  by  the  rea- 
son of  the  angry  waves  making  inroads 
upon  and  changing  the  character  of  the 
coast.  Amid  such  environment  they  look 
for  thedistressed  and  shipwrecked  mariner, 
earnestly  listening  tor  the  booming  gun 
or  some  other  evidence  ot  disasters  which 
demand  from  them  the  sublimest  courage 
to  meet  and  sometimes  even  the  sacrifice 
of  life  itself.  The  patrollers  are  supplied 
with  signals  whose  bright  red  glare  has 
warned  many  a  ship  approaching  too  near 
the  dangerous  coast  or  given  promise  to 
wrecked  mariners  that  help  was  not  tar 
distant.  But  stormy  days  are  the  excep- 
tion. In  the  fair  weather  there  is  no  more 
majestic  sight  than  that  afforded  by  the 
oceancraft  ot  every  description  that  pa- 
rades through  the  great  ocean  lane  be- 
tween Cuttyhunk  and  Gay  Head,  Mar- 
thas Vineyard,  some  seven  miles  away. 
I  never  tire  of  watching  this  majestic 
spectacle.  If  the  Island  held  no  other 
charms,  this  feature  alone  would  make 
a  sojourn  on  Cuttyhunk  splendidly  worth 
while. 

In  contemplating  Cuttyhunk's  neat  lit- 
tle schoolhouse  which  for  three  quarters 
of  the  year  shelters  a  group  ot  children,  I 

find  myself  wondering  to  what  far  corners  of  the  earth  Cuttyhunk's 
sons  and  daughters  have  carried  the  precepts,  there  instilled  into  their 
young,  impressionable  minds.  The  fine  little  spotless  white  church, 
near  the  school,  is  open  for  services  all  the  year  round,  but  it  is  only 
during  the  summer  months  when  there  are  visitors  on  the  island  that  a 
minister  is  in  charge.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  usually  the  teacher 
of  the  day  school,  assisted  by  others  of  the  islanders,  maintains  the 
Sunday  School  organized  in  1853  and  carries  on  some  simple  form  of 
church  service.  In  this  little  chapel,  betimes,  the  fond  father  and  mother 
have  witnessed  the  christening  of  "the  finest  baby  that  ever  was". 
Here,  numerous  weddings  have  occurred  and  there  have  gone  forth  from 
the  church  door  many  a  pair  straying  away  into  the  paradise  that  love 
had  painted  for  them.  And  in  that  same  little  chapel  many  services  have 
been  held  to  the  accompaniment  of  tears  of  those  who  were  gazing  tor 
the  last  time  upon  the  features  of  one  whose  going  took  the  sunshine 
with  him.  Nearby,  too,  is  the  little  library  with  several  hundred  books. 

In  the  old  days  when, during  the  winter  season 
at  least,  the  mail  came  once  a  week,  the  hour  ot 
its  arrival  meant  the  calling  together  at  the  post 
office  of  well  nigh  all  the  inhabitants  ot  the  is- 
land. But  in  these  later  years,  with  the  daily 
mail  service  all  the  year  round,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  telephone  and  the  radio,  the  people 
of  Cuttyhunk  learn  about  all  that  is  going  on 
in  the  world  and  about  as  promptly  as  do  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  centers  of  population. 

From  the  earliest  days,  cows,  sheep,  turke\  s, 
hens,  and  all  manner  of  domestic  creatures, 
have  thriven  on  the  island.  Sheep  in  large  num- 
bers used  to  range  its  grassy  hills.  It  was  not  till 
1895  that  a  horse  appeared  there.  Before  that 
time  the  island  turnouts  were  two-wheeled  carts 
drawn  each  by  a  stout  donkey,  the  first  ot  which 
was  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  Farming  and 
gardening  have  carried  on  in  the  island  from  the 
earliest  period. 

The  historians  ot  Gosnold's  company  dwelt 
upon  the  fertility  ot  the  island,  also  of  the  plen- 
tiful supply  ot  fish  in  the  waters  roundabout. 
One  ot  them  records:  "Coasting  along  to  the 
southwest,  we  came  to  anchor  near  a  great 
cape,  where  in  five  or  six  hours  we  had  pestered 
our  ship  so  with  codfish  that  we  threw  numbers 
ot  them  overboard  again,  and  surely  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  upon  this  coast  better  fish- 
ing than  in  Newfoundland,  wherefore  we  named 
the  place  'Cape  Cod'." 


It  would  seem  as  though  Cuttyhunk 
then,  as  it  does  now,  impressed  the  visitors 
with  its  healthfulness  as  is  shown  by 
this  passage  from  the  historians'  notes 
written  at  that  time: 

"For  the  agreeing  ot  this  climate  with 
us  we  found  our  health  and  strength-  all 
the  while  we  remained  there  so  to  renew 
and  increase  as  notwithstanding  our  diet 
anil  lodging  were  none  of  the  best,  yet 
not  one  ot  our  company  (God  be  thanked) 
felt  the  least  grudging  or  inclination  to  any 
disease  or  sickness,  but  were  much  tatter 
and  in  better  health  than  when  we  went 
out  of  England." 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  Elizabeth  Islands  have  all  preserved 
their  Indian  names,  which  have  been  put 
into  rhyme: 

"  Naushon,  Nonamesset, 
Onkatonka  and  Wepecket, 
Nashawena,  Pesquinese, 
Cuttyhunk    and  Penequese." 

Cuttyhunk  is  contracted  from  the  In- 
dian name  Poocutohhunkounoh  which 
may  mean  Place  of  Departure.  To  the 
credit  of  the  school  children  living  on 
these  islands,  it  is  said  that  everyone  of 
them  can  repeat  from  memory  the  above 
verse  and  give  the  unexpurgated  spelling 
of  Cuttyhunk.  That  at  least  portions  of 
Cuttyhunk  were  heavily  wooded  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  section  of 
the  island  was  called  Copicut,  or  Cap- 
piquat,  meaning  thick,  dark  woods. 
Nine  months  of  the  year  may  be  count- 
ed on  to  bring  mild,  salubrious  weather  to 
Cuttyhunk.  The  warm  Gulf  Stream,  coursing  up  through  the  Atlan- 
tic, modifies  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  ocean  breezes  temper  the  heat 
of  summer.  But  little  snow  falls  on  Cuttyhunk  and  such  as  does  ar- 
rive usually  stays  but  a  short  while.  This  favored  island  is  eloquent 
with  sunshine  and  summer. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  joyousness  of  Cuttyhunk  when  its  one 
dominating  social  factor  was  the  Cuttyhunk  Fishing  Club,  perhaps 
somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  Poe  harkens  back: 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

But  the  glory  and  grandeur  that  were  Cuttyhunk  are  still  thehappy  pos- 
sessions of  the  island.  I  think  it  is  not  strange  that  the  late  William  M. 
Wood,  who  had  traversed  the  world  and  could  make  his  abiding  place 
wheresoever  he  chose,  found  in  Cuttyhunk  the  allurements  that  made 
him  prefer  that  to  any  other  spot.  As  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 


The  model  schoolhouse  for  the  children  of  Cuttyhunk 
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industrial  organizations  in  America,  to 
the  upbuilding  of  which  he  gave  his  best 
powers,  he  loved  to  resort  to  this 
peaceful  island  for  the  re-energizing  of 
mind  and  body.  The  splendid  service 
which  he  gave  Cuttyhunk  in  his  last 
years,  in  making  his  "Treasure  Island" 
still  more  enjoyable  for  all  who  were 
permitted  to  visit  it,  was  but  the  pre- 
lude* to  still  more  and  greater  achieve- 
ments he  was  planning  for  the  years  to 
come.  He  had  already  caused  plans  to 
be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  Tudor 
castle  to  crown  the  highest  hill  on  the  is- 
land. He  had  already  expended  $60,000 
in  building  a  road  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
This  road  is  patterned  after  the  finest  roads  of  old  Rome,  with  the 
modern  additions  of  conduits  for  electric  wires  and  pipes  for  drainage. 

Others,  stirred  by  the  natural  charm  and  advantages  of  Cuttyhunk, 
will  take  up  the  work  where  he  left  off  and  will  still  further  build  up  and 
beautify  the  island.  The  old  fishing  spirit  of  Cuttyhunk  will  never  die 
but  other  interests  will  come  to  divide  honors  with  it. 

I  love  to  think  of  Cuttyhunk  as  peculiarly  distinguished  above  any 
other  corner  of  our  land.  The  site  of  the  first  English  settlement  in 
America;  The  scene  of  William  Shakespeare's  most  worthy  drama,"The 
Tempest" ;  the  spot  chosen  by  a  great  company  of  the  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can industry  as  their  summer  playground.  And  while  I  find  it  refresh- 
ing to  dwell  upon  the  island's  cheerful  yesterdays,  I  take  even  more 
pleasure  in  contemplating  its  confident  to-morrows. 


View  of  lighthouse  near  at  hand 


You  have  read  Mr.  Waterman's  delightful  description  of  Cutty- 
hunk. 

And  now  the  opportunity  to  acquire  this  treasure  island  as  your  treas- 
ure island  is  offered  by  Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Edington, 
trustees  of  the  Arden  Trust,  Shawsheen  Village,  Andover,  Mass. 

It  may  be  that  some  inland  dweller  would  discover  that  Cuttyhunk 
fullfils  his  dreams  of  a  wonderful  home  out  at  sea,  with  a  golf  course 
all  his  own,  amid  a  setting  of  wild  beauty.  How  his  children  would 
thrive  and  grow  strong! 

Perhaps  a  group  of  anglers  would  find  Cuttyhunk  to  be  just  the 


spot  they  have  been  seeking  whereon  to 
establish  a  fishing  club  as  did  those  kin- 
dred spirits  who  founded  the  Cuttyhunk 
Fishing  Club  two  generations  ago.  And 
revel,  as  they  did,  in  the  finest  sport  to  be 
found  anywhe  e  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Cuttyhunk's  location  at  the  en- 
trance to  Vineyard  Sound  s  superb- 
only  a  night's  journey  from  New  York 
and  a  few  hours  from  Boston. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  pur- 
chased the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  this  waterway 
— a  short  cut  for  marine  traffic  between 
New  York  and  Boston — are  forever  as- 
sured. It  is  the  opinion  of  well  informed 
real  estate  men,  that  values  of  property  contiguous  to  the  Canal,  are 
bound  to  enhance. 

Consider  Cuttyhunk's  wonderful  situation.  Landward,  ten  miles 
distant,  is  Cape  Cod,  which  is  attracting  to  itself  increasing  thousands 
of  summer  visitors.  Only  a  few  hours  sail  from  Cuttyhunk  is  Newport, 
society's  summer  capital.  New  Bedford,  the  Whaling  City,  is  less  than 
two  hours  distant  by  steamer.  And  New  York  is  only  a  night's  jour- 
ney from  Cuttyhunk. 

Few  islands  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  boast  of  such  a  splendid 
harbor  as  that  completed  by  the  Government  at  Cuttyhunk  only  a  few 
years  ago.  It  affords  a  ten-foot  draft  at  mean  low  water,  has  good 
docking  facilities,  and  is  protected  on  two  sides  by  stone  breakwaters, 
with  a  light  at  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage.  What  a  location  for  a 
yacht  club  station! 

Cuttyhunk's  temperature  during  summer  months  ranges  from  60  to 
80  degrees.  The  island  dwellers  do  not  know  what  hot  weather  is.  The 
healthfulness  of  the  place  is  proverbial.  The  year-round  dwellers  have 
no  need  for  a  physician.  The  soft,  nerve-numbing  sea  air  soothes  and 
heals  those  who  come  to  the  island  nervously  over-wrought.  It  would 
be  an  ideal  site  for  a  sanatorium. 

There  are  two  sources  of  water  supply:  one,  obtained  from  artesian 
wells  80  feet  deep  and  owned  by  the  Arden  Trust;  and  the  other  owned 
by  the  town  of  Gosnold.  There  is  also  an  ever-flowing  cold  spring  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  near  the  fresh  water  lakes.  Tests  have  proved 
the  perfect  purity  of  each  supply. 

The  island's  fertile  soil  yields  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables — 
corn,  potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  beans,  etc.  The  old 
Cuttyhunk  Club  raised  all  the  vegetables  for  its 
table.  Farm  buildings  on  the  island  include  a  stable 
and  two  large  sheepfolds,  both  of  recent  construc- 
tion. 

The  population  of  the  fishing  village,  known  as 
the  town  of  Gosnold,  is  about  35  families.  The  tax 
rate  for  1924  was  $11.00.  per  $1,000  valuation. 

The  total  area  of  the  island  is  636.04  acres.  Of 
this,  the  Arden  Trust  owns  and  offers  for  sale  a 
total  of  592.50  acres. 

Buildings  on  the  island  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  a  lighthouse  and  the  Coast  Guard  Life- 
Saving  Station. 

The  improved  property  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Arden  Trust  together  with  the  island  acreage  com- 
prises the  following: 


Dwellings 
Cuttyhunk  Club 
Avalon  Club 
Bennett  House  . 
Tilton  House 
Island  Lodge 
Jones  House 
Seva  House  . 
Farm  House 
Frank  Snyder  House 
Wallace  House  . 


No.  of 
Sleeping  Rooms 
11 
10 

3 
2 

9 
7 
5 
5 
1 

3 


Each  of  these  buildings  has  ample  bath  and  toilet 
conveniences.  Each  is  furnished  in  comfortable 
style.  Recreation  buildings  include  a  bowling  alley 
and  a  shuffle  board. 

Detailed  information  regarding  this  property,  the 
price  and  terms  may  be  obtained  from  the 

ARDEN  TRUST 
Shawsheen  Village  Andover,  Mass. 

or  from  your  own  brokers 
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TWO  FENCES 


of  Unusual  Worth 

T  the  left  is  shown  a  fine  installation  of 
Reeveshire  Hurdle  Fence,  and  below  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  our  Old  Fashioned  Post  and 
Rail  Fence. 


cA 


'Photos  by  Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 


Reeveshire  Hurdle  Fence  is  constructed  in  sections,  or  hurdles,  8'  3"  long, 
and  stands  4'  high.  Easily  set,  requiring  no  digging  of  post  holes,  and  can 
be  transferred  from  one  plot  to  another,  or  stored.  It  comes  in  three  styles, 
four,  five,  and  six  bar,  for  horses  and  cows,  calves,  and  sheep  and  pigs.  In 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


The  former  is  used  by  many  people  who 
want  simply  to  preserve  a  rustic  charm  for  their 
estates,  though  its  principal  application  is  the 
enclosing  of  paddocks  and  pastures. 

The  latter  is  designed  for  general  farm  use, 
and  is  ideal  for  paneling  a  hunting  country. 

Both  fences  are  made  of  split  chestnut  and  are 
exceedingly  durable.  Their  cost  is  surprisingly 
low. 


The  rails  of  this  fence  are  13 
feet  long  and  the  posts  7  feet 
high,  with  holes  for  holding 
the  rails  securely  in  place.  When 
set,  the  fence  is  4  feet  high. 
Made  with  either  3  or  4  rails. 


Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

187  Water  St..  New  York 

Please  send  illustrated  catalog  and  prices  of 
□  Hurdle  Fence.       □  Post  and  Rail  Fence. 


T^ame  

Address 
City  


State- 


3&eebe£fnre  Jfence* 

Other  distinctive  fences,  including  Dubois  Woven  Wood  Fence, 
are  described  in  interesting  folders,  sent  free  on  request. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO.       187  Water  St.,  NEW  YORK 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


REAL  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

in  small  lots  or  by  the  car  load — milking  cows, 
dry  cows  and  springers,  prices  $100.  $125,  $140, 
depending  on  nearness  to  freshening  and  matur- 
ity.   Herd  under  Federal  Supervision. 

APPLETREE  POINT  FARMS 

Burlington  Vermont 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 

For  many  years  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey has  been  the  source  of  the  most 
beautiful  cow.  Leading  American 
breeders  have  bought  freely  of  the 
imported  cattle,  and  the  winnings  of 
these  animals  in  the  leading  shows 
have  fully  justified  these  purchases. 

We  have  been  importing  Jerseys  for 
a  great  many  years  and  have  many 
satisfied  customers  among  the  old, 
established  and  sophisticated  breed- 
ers in  this  country.  Our  importations 
are  frequent  and  animals  may  be  in- 
spected when  released  from  Quaran- 
tine near  New  York  City  or  at  our 
farm  at  Brampton,  Ontario. 

We  bring  over  nothing  but  the  best 
because  there  is  no  market  here  for 
animals  of  mediocre  quality. 

Correspondence  invited. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 

Brampton  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 


THE  HERR I CK-MERR YM AN  SALES  CO. 

i  NN OUNCE 

3  GUERNSEY  SALES  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

on  May  12th,  13th,  and  June  2nd,  1927 

These  sales  offer  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure  beautiful  individuals  from 
blood  lines  that  are  producing  the  champions  in  the  ring  and  at  the  pail 


THE  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  SALE 
Thursday,  May  12,  1927 

(The  day  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.) 


THE  COVENTRY-DUNWALKE-FLOR- 
HAM-ROCKINGHAM  SALE 
Friday,  May  13,  1927 


THE  HIGHLANDS  DISPERSAL  SALE 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA  GUERNSEYS 
Thursday,  June  2,  1927    W.  H.  Gratwick,  Prop. 


Hylan  Cottage  Lassie, 
one  of  the  beautiful 
class  leaders  consigned 
to  the  National  Sale 


Other  Sales  Listed,    BREIDABLIK  GUERNSEYS,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Wednesday,  June  15,  1927 
LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  16th  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE,  TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 

June  16,  1927 

For  catalogues  of  above  sales  write 

THE  HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  COMPANY,  Sparks,  Maryland 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


Bv  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


i»  T  THE  luncheon  given  by  Mr. 

1  V  more  to  the  Association  of 
Horse  Stow  Directors  we  ran 
across  many  old  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, ilr.  Fred  F.  Field  of  Brockton. 
Mass..  who  breeds  thoroughbred  horses 
and  Hoistein  cattle  equally  well,  showed 
us  a  telegram  containing  an  offer  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  one  of  his  colts. 
And  this  morning  we  read  in  the  paper 
that  one  of  iris  Dutchland  Farms 
Hoistein  cows  has  made  a  new  world's 
record.  Dutchland  Farms  at  Montelk). 
Mass_  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  breeding 
establishments.  Here  many  of  the 
breed's  greatest  animals  have  lived. 
To  break  a  world's  record  is  an  achieve- 
ment which  has  been  repeated  here 
many  times.  Mr.  Field  has  been  active 
and  trfpfal  in  the  work  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Society  of  .America.  He 
has  done  heroic  work  for  the  Brockton 
Fair  and  especially  the  Horse  Show 
division  of  it  which  under  his  direction  has  become 
one  of  the  few  great  shows  both  in  exhibits  and  at- 
tendance. 

At  the  luncheon  I  met  Mr.  William  Wanamaker 
whose  Hackneys,  piloted  by  one  or  both  of  his 
daughters,  have  won  prizes  at  leading  shows  for 
many  years.  Mr.  James  A.  Emmons,  also  from  Phila- 
riHpho  was  present  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Emmons 
is  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
and  will  be  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  putting  over 
the  Parish  Show  at  Erdenheim  Farm. 

Mr.  Wayne  Dinsmore.  Secretary  of  the  Horse 
Association,  tells  me  that  interest  in  the  saddle  horse 
is  increasing  all  over  the  land  and  also  that  the  draft 
horse  situation  in  the  West  is  improving  constantly. 
Mr.  Dinsmore  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Per- 
cheron  Society  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
on  the  subject  of  horses  in  the  land. 

/T*HE  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Company,  of 
A  Sparks.  Maryland,  which  will  manage  the 
National  Guernsey  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Trenton 
Ir.:=rstatc  Fair  Grounds  on  May  12.  1927,  reports 
considerable  progress  in  the  selection  of  consign- 
ments. The  date  of  the  sale  comes  on  the  day 
following  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Ameri- 
can Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and  the  committee 
in  charge  consists  of  John  S.  Ames.  Charles 
L.  HiE.  and  W.  W.  Marsh. 

pRANK  O.  LOWDEN.  President  of  The 
Hoistein-  F  riesian  Association  of  America, 
was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  recent  Annual 
Convention  and  Exposition  of  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  farm  delegates  from 
every  state  received  his  message  was  indica- 
tive of  the  prominent  place  which  President 
Lowden  holds  in  the  rural  esteem.  The 


Advanced  Registration  Department 
of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  is  33.797  pounds  of  butter 
in  7  consecutive  days  from  734.7 
pounds  of  milk.  Computed  on  the  80 
per  cent,  basis,  the  equivalent  butter 
claimed  for  her  amounts  to  42.246 
pounds.  She  freshened  at  the  age  of  5 
years,  8  months,  and  12  days.  Her  sire 
is  King  Pietertje  Mercedes  Ormsby 
215079;  her  dam  is  Rockasene  Queen 
Bess  323452.  She  was  bred  by  C.  L. 
Spaulding.  Warren,  Minn.,  and  is  now 
owned  by  R.  V.  Rasmussen,  Deer- 
field.  111. 


F°! 


Pasture  scene  cm  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Hereford  breeding 
its  tn  the  country.  Property  of  Cyrus  A.  Tow,  Norway,  la. 


farmers  in  convention  approved  of  Mr.  Lowden's 
plan  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  agriculture  as  heartily 
as  they  approved  of  the  actions  advocated  by 
President  Coolidge,  who  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  convention  in  1925. 

npWENTY-FIVE  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Prize  Committee  of  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  to  be 
awarded  by  that  association  for  purebred  Hoi- 
stein cattle  at  state  and  sectional  fairs  during  1927, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by  The  Hoi- 
stein Association.  Sixty-seven  fairs  in  forty  states 
will  share  in  this  distribution  of  prize  money.  In 
making  the  appropriation  the  committee  followed 
the  custom  of  awarding  cash  prizes  at  state  and  sec- 
tional fairs  only,  but  provision  for  county  fairs 
was  made  by  providing  for  the  awarding  of  the 
True  Type  Hoistein  statuette  and  medals.  Seventy- 
four  county  fairs  are  included  in  this  list. 

/T*HE  latest  addition  to  the  so-called  40-pound  list 
of  Holsteins  is  Queen  Bessie  Pietertje  Ormsby 
whose  record  just  completed  and  announced  by  the 


LLOWERS  of  Guernsey  cattle 
news  will  remember  that  part  of 
the  famous  Bay  Cliffs  herd,  owned  by 
Jay  B.  Deutsch.  of  Big  Bay.  Mich., 
was  sold  at  auction  at  the  time  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  Live  Stock  Show  last 
September.  The  herd  had  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  on  the  show  circuit 
and  in  production. 
Word  is  now  received  from  Manager  W.  W.  Blake 
Arckoll  that  the  remaining  seventy-one  head  have 
been  sold  to  Loma  Farms,  located  at  Marquette, 
Michigan,  and  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Kauf- 
man, of  New  York  City.  The  buyers  have  an  estate 
of  about   8,000   acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  which  new  buildings  will  be  erected. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Arckoll  will  go  with  the 
herd  as  manager. 

The  purchase  includes  such  great  cows  as  Ser- 
geant's Maxie  of  Mountrose  105225,  with  records  of 
519.  665,  and  707  pounds  of  butterfat;  Ashley's 
Queen  49275,  with  two  records  exceeding  800 
pounds  of  fat;  Rilma  of  Bay  Cliffs  93480,  with 
a  former  world's  record  in  class  DD;  St.  Austell 
Daybreak  81406,  with  three  records  exceeding  600 
pounds  of  fat;  and  many  others  whose  perform- 
ance in  the  Advanced  Register  and  the  show 
ring  has  placed  them  among  the  elite  of  the  Guern- 
sey breed. 

rpERN'S  Wexford  Noble  172066.  the  undisputed 
A  champion  show  bull  of  the  Jersey  breed,  died 
at  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.  recently, 
and  in  his  passing  the  breed  lost  one  of  its 
noblest  exponents.  Wexford  was  just  eight 
years  old.  He  was  grand  champion  at  the  Na- 
tional Daiiy"  Show  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion—1922,  1923.  and  1924.  No  other  sire  of 
the  breed  has  such  a  record.  His  sons.  Fern's 
Rochette  Noble  and  Oxford  Wexford  Noble, 
were  grand  champions  in  1925  and  1926.  His 
get  was  first  in  the  get-of-sire  class  at  the 
1925  and  1926  National.  Wexford's  Modest 
Joy,  the  oldest  daughter,  has  just  completed 
an  official  test  in  which  she  produced  800.85 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  13.471  pounds  of 
milk.  This  is  a  senior  four-year-old  state 
record  for  New  Jersey. 


Above.  The  Jersey  heifer,  Les 
Geonnais  Beauty,  junior  and 
grand  champion  Jersey  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Property 
of  S.  If.  KaplanJS'ew  York  City 


Left.  Langwater  Africander.  A. 
R-.  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Guernsey  bulls,  recently  acquired 
by  William  B.  Ward  to  head  the 
herd  at  Ward  Acres.  New  Ro- 
chelle.  N.  Y. 


u.  Alice  2nd.  grand  cham- 
Milkmg  Shorthorn  cow. 
:ern  States  Exposition.  From 
Donald  Woodward  Herd. 
Le  Roy.  ML  Y. 
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ROSE  ARCHES  I 

TRELLIS  I 
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RON  WORKS  INC. 
CHURCH    ST.  N.Y.C.: 


Does  $50  Extra 
Look  Good  to 
You? 

We  will  be  glad  to  pay 
you  $50  a  month  or  even 
more,  depending  on  your 
ability  to  earn  big  money. 

We  now  have  men  and 
women  in  every  corner  of 
the  United  States  work- 
ing for  us  and  earning  big 
money. 

If  you  can  work  for  us 
full  time  we  can  probably 
give  you  employment  that 
will  pay  anywhere  from 
$100  to  $200  a  month. 
Your  spare  time  will  bring 
you  $50  or  more  a  month 
if  you  work  for  us. 


If  you 
write  to 


are  interested, 


& 


Doubleday,  Page 
Company 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


i 


Dodee  Brothers  Suburban 

'  I  ^HE  Dodge  Brothers  Suburban,  with  body 
-*-  by  Cantrell,  is  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  owner  of  the 
country  estate  or  suburban  home.  Carefully 
built  of  the  best  materials,  it  embodies  a  number 
of  exclusive,  patented  features  which  add  much 
to  its  smart  appeafance  and  general  utility. 

W e  shall  be  pleased  to  send,  you  upon  request 
our  j  older  "C"  giving  details  and  specifications 

J  T  CANTRELL  &  COMPANY 

/lakers  of  Suburban  Bodies 
HUNTINGTON,  IN Y. 


The  26-foot  10-passenger 
Chm-Craft  is  powered  with  a 
I    ISO  H.  P.  Kermath  — has  a 
I   speed  of  40  miles  per  hour. 


National  Sales  Office 
and  Show  Rooms 

393  Seventh  Avenue 

Oppose  Ptnna.  Station 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chris-Craft  Have  the  Reputation 

GHRIS-CRAFT  all  mahogany  runabouts  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  satisfied  owners  in  increas- 
ing numbers  for  six  years.  Before  that  the  active 
founder  of  this  organisation  had  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
designing  and  building  racing  boats — not  merely  speed 
.  j  craft  but  the  fastest  boats  afloat,  as  racing  records  at- 
■  test.  Today  your  Chris-Craft  has  the  inbuilt  goodness, 
the  graceful  lines,  the  speed  of  these  famous  boats. 
In  it  are  combined  the  use  of  specially  selected  mate- 
rials with  a  low  cost  that  quantity  buying  and  careful, 
unhurried  production  alone  can  give.  Chris-Craft 
have  the  reputation.  A  reputation  based  on  Leader- 
ship and  Reliability  made  certain  by  Experience. 


Chris  Smith  &$ons  Boat  Co. 

ALGONAC     "*       •*  MICHIGAN 


J-00 

Systems  U  ChooseFwm 


Why  pay  extra  money  for 
a  water  supply  system  too 
large  for  your  needs  or 
suffer  water  shortage  from 
a  system  too  small. 


KEWANEE 

Water  Supply  Systems 
are  engineered  to  fit 
your  exact  needs 

The  Kewanee  line  of 
over  200  different  "Su- 
per-Built" models  of 
private  systems  for  water 
supply,  electric  light  and 
sewage  disposal — and  our 
quarter  century  of  private 
utilities  experience  since 
we  originated  pressure 
water  supply  for  residen- 
ces together  enable  us  to 
figure  and  fit  your  exacr 
needs. 

KEWANEE  will  save  you 
dollars  and  trouble.  Put 
your  problem  up  to  KE- 
WANEE. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 
UTILITIES  CO. 

402  S.  Franklin  Street 
KEWANEE  ILL. 


KEWANEE 
No.  110 

"Bungalow 
Model" 

Now  #125 


Write  for 
descriptive 
circular 


[EwaneE 


Rudyard 
Kiplings 

Verse 

Inclusive 
Edition 
I885-I9I8 


Oxford  India  Bible 
Paper.  Cloth  $6.50. 
Leather,    .  $8.50. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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The  Lure 
the  Lily 


eVERYONE  who  loves  the  supremely 
beautiful  loves  the  Lily.  In  stateli' 
ness  of  form  and  beauty  of  color,  it  is  the 
aristocrat  of  the  garden. 

Our  years  of  critical  observation  among  lilies 
that  have  adapted  themselves  to  successful 
cultivation  in  North  America,  has  induced 
us  to  offer  only  those  of  proven  merit  and 
easy  growth  so  that  our  list  is  not  a  mere 
catalogue  of  Lily  names,  but  of  varieties 
which  we  know  are  most  certain  to  bring 
success. 

Varieties  of  doubtful  dependability  have 
been  scrupulously  omitted. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Lily,  while  not  sim- 
plicity  itself,  is  comparatively  easy.  Our 
affection  for  this  Queen  of  the  Garden  has 
prompted  us  to  gather  material  for  a  monc 
graph  entitled,  "The  Lure  and  Lore  of  the 
Lily."  This  book  will  soon  be  ready.  Never 
before  has  the  royal  beauty  of  the  Lily  been 
so  gloriously  portrayed. 

Notable  as  some  of  our  monographs  on  bulb 
cultivation  have  been,  we  anticipate  that 
this  Lily  Book  will  surpass  them  all.  Illus' 
trated  in  color,  written  by  authorities,  re 
plete  with  helpfulness,  it  is  a  book  that  will 
help  garden  owners  to  gain  insight  into  the 
romance  of  this  marvelous  flower.  It  will 
enable  hem  to  enjoy  in  their  own  gardens 
some  of  the  satisfaction  that  it  brings  to 
those  who  worship  at  its  shrine. 

"The  Lure  and  Lore  of  the  Lily"  will  be  sent 
free  to  our  clients;  to  others  it  will  be  sent 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  $5.00,  which  sum 
may  be  deducted  from  your  initial  order. 


We  suggest  you  enter  your  name  on  our 
lists  for  our  latest  edition  of  "Beauty  from 
Bulbs"  now  ready,  which  is  mailed  free. 


Flowerbulb  Specialists 
522  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

(Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  at  44th  Street) 


TALK     OF     THE  OFFICE 


THE    ORACLE    AT  DELPHI 

•^J^^^HE  volume  of  correspondence  which  greeted  our  appeal 
^  for  sympathy  and  suggestions  in  the  January  number 
was  carefully  placed  in  two  baskets.  One  basket  bore  the 
)fa  legend  "  against ";  the  other  bore  no  legend.  The  contents 
fyTt'fy'Tti'V'  of  both  baskets  was  then  poured  into  a  single  large  con- 
tainer which  was  removed  by  the  dustman.  His  only  comment  was 
"Next  time  make  it  funnier."  We  had  previously  noticed  that  he 
took  the  stamp  off  the  letter  and  we  suspected  that  he  had  an 
ulterior  interest  in  the  quantity  of  our  correspondence.  He  frankly 
admitted  this  and  said  that  his  oldest  boy  was  a  philatelist.  Thus 
his  counsel  was  invalidated.  However,  being  interested  in  all  com- 
ments on  our  work,  we  pressed  him  further.  He  drew  ofF  his  dust- 
man's gloves  and  beat  them  together  so  that  a  cloud  arose  and  curled 
about  his  dusty  face.  We  were  reminded  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 

"I  say  make  it  funnier,"  he  began,  "because  you  obviously  at- 
tempted to  be  funny — and  weren't." 

With  that  he  was  gone.  The  next  day  he  came  again  and  we  told 
him  that  in  the  interval  we  had  been  taken  to  see  Shaw's  "Pygmal- 
ion" and,  as  usual,  we  had  culled  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophical 
nuggets.  We  recalled  to  the  dustman's  mind  Act  III  in  which 
Eliza  is  reproving  Mr.  Higgins  for  his  treatment  of  her.  She  says, 
in  effect,  that  a  flower  girl  or  a  charwoman  may  be  a  lady  if  she  is 
treated  as  such.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  not  what  one  is  but  it  is 
the  way  one  is  considered  by  one's  fellows  that  counts.  "Thus,"  I 
said,  "we  might  adapt  Mr.  Shaw's  reasoning  to  the  case  at  hand: 
it  is  not  that  my  January  article  was  not  funny;  it  is  merely  that  no 
one  thought  it  was.  And  so,  as  Eliza  shifted  the  responsibility  to 
Mr.  Higgins,  I  must  shift  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  my  public." 

"You'd  better  answer  his  letter  first,"  said  the  dustman. 

I  pondered  upon  the  acridity  of  this  remark  and  it  occurred  to 
me  eventually  that  "Pygmalion"  was  discourteous  to  dustmen — 
so  once  again  my  friend's  advice  was  set  at  naught.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  dustman  is  a  very  opinionated  fellow  and  henceforth  I  shall 
give  my  stamps  to  the  editor,  who,  in  the  April  number,  has  a  very 
interesting  editorial  on  philatelism  and  kindred  vices. 

A    MIND    EXCITED    BY  DANGER 

The  feature  of  this  issue  will  be  an  article  on  an  old  Nantucket 
house  beautifully  illustrated  with  five  paintings  by  Lurelle  Guild. 
If  we  believe  that  the  finest  art  comes  from  difficulties  overcome, 
we  may  well  look  with  awe  upon  these  products  of  Mr.  Guild's 
talented  brush.  He  is  not,  he  frankly  confesses,  a  good  sailor  and 
his  voyage  to  Nantucket  is  said  to  be  his  first  departure  from 
terra  firma  Americana.  What  were  his  feelings  as  the  little  cockle- 
shell swam  down  the  path  of  the  sun's  rising  and  what  were  his 
thoughts  of  that  apartment  on  Lexington  Avenue  as  he  stood  ex- 
posed on  Nantucket  shores  is  for  Mr.  Guild  to  tell — if  ever  the  story 
can  be  wrung  from  him.  We,  fortunate  readers,  reap  the  fruits  of  a 
mind  excited  by  danger  and  a  soul  increased  by  Nature's  magnitude. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Guild  has  so  admirably  depicted  deserves 
special  mention.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Edward  F.  Sanderson, 
Esq.,  and  it  has  been  restored  by  the  great  Fiske  Kimball  to  a  con- 
dition well  befitting  its  ancestry.  It  was  built  about  a  century  ago 
by  a  shipowner  of  Nantucket,  Jared  Coffin,  and  is  now  filled  with 
lovely  antique  furniture  and  the  most  charming  of  decorations. 

In  April,  too,  we  shall  begin  a  series  of  articles  written  by  noted 
decorators  called  "Foreign  Influences  on  American  Decoration." 
The  first  of  these  will  discuss  "The  Early  Sources"  and  is  written 
by  Luise  M.  Torrance. 

We  have  neglected  thus  far  to  mention,  that  April,  as  usual, 
means  Country  Life's  Annual  Building  Number.  Our  regular 
subscribers  (and  who  is  not?)  know  this  anyway.  In  the  next  num- 
ber we  shall  have  a  preponderance  of  building  articles.  We  shall 
have  one  by  Eugene  Clute  on  "Relating  the  House  to  the  Land- 
scape," one  by  William  Lawrence  Bottomley.  architect,  on  "A  House 
for  a  Man,"  and  another  by  Lois  Lilley  Howe,  architect,  on  "A 
House  for  a  Woman."  Then  Berton  Elliot  discusses  "The  Decora- 
tive Possibilities  of  Roofs,"  and  E.  E.  Harriman,  that  noted  Cali- 
fornia engineer  and  architect,  advises  the  builders  of  houses  on 
hillside  sites  how  to  protect  their  property  from  natural  dangers. 

Two  articles  of  particular  interest  which  concern  not  original  build- 
ing but  restoration  are  by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Mae 
Campbell  Barnesby.  The  former  describes  a  magnificent  remodeling 
job  by  Edmund  Gilchrist,  and  the  latter  tells  us  of  a  barn  which 
was  "fixed  over"  to  make  a  very  charming  and  usable  home. 

ACCORDING    TO    THE    DUSTMAN,    A  KNOCKOUT 

The  Room  of  the  Month  for  April  is,  according  to  the  dustman, 
a  knockout.  He  says  that  it  is  the  most  sensible  and  interesting  ar- 
rangement he  has  ever  seen  in  Country  Life.  This  is  high  praise 
indeed  from  the  dustman,  and  I  envy  Pierre  Dutel,  the  decorator 
of  this  room  of  the  dustman's  fancy.         The  Office  Boy. 
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^his  whole  room  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  brought  intact 
from  some  time-touched  palace  in 
Valencia.  Its  rich  vargueno,  its 
velvet  wall-valance,  its  great 
carved  seat,  its  brocade  and  leather 
chairs — all  speak  of  sun-drenched 
Spain.  Indeed,  the  tout  ensemble 
is  entirely  suited  to  some  important 
American  home  in  the  Spanish  or 
Italian  manner  whose  patios  and 
balconies  look  down  upon  some 
sapphire-blue  lagoon  or  surf- 
fringed  ocean  beach. 


triptych  upon  the  armario,  the  colorful  bed,  the  finely  detailed  table,  and  the 
splendid  woolen  rug  are  all  typically  Spanish  in  every  line  and  shade.  The  quiet  austerity 
of  their  outlines  fits  them  admirably  for  the  masculine  bedroom;  their  stateliness  would 
give  splendid  atmosphere  to  an  impressive  home. 
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Chanticleer's  call  to  spring — daffodil  time  in  the  Burden  garden  at  Syosset,  Long  Island 
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Curves 


AS  THE  railroads  have  made  curves 
l  \  safe  for  the  train-rider,  so  Stutz 
v     engineers  have  made  curves  safe  for 
the  motorist. 

Carrying  its  passenger-load  from  five  to 
ten  inches  nearer  the  ground  than  con- 
ventional chassis  design  permits,  the 
Improved  New  Safety  Stutz  rides  with 
a  heretofore  unknown  stability. 

The  car  safely  takes  curves  at  speeds 
which  might  prove  dangerous  without  its 
radically  lowered  center  of  mass  weight. 

Furthermore,  the  Improved  New  Safety 
Stutz  takes  such  curves  on  ltl  even 
keel,  without  side-throw  of  the  body  or 
side-slip  of  the  wheels.  Its  road  per- 
formance is  truly  incomparable. 

STUTZ  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 
Indianapolis 


"The  sense  of  security 
which  one  feels  in 
rounding  curves  is  like 
traveling  on  a  first- 
class  railroad  where 
the  outer  rail  is  given 
the  proper  elevation 
and  the  curve  the  cor- 
rect alignment  for  ex- 
press train  speed." 

—Qeo.  H.  Cobb, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Improbdffew 

SAFETY 


The  Symbol 
of  Safety 


STUTZ 


Country  Lijt  Print  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  MARGARET  W.  MELLOR  GILL 

The  orchid's  ethereal  quality  makes  it  the  flower  (lavender),  Dendrobium  *chrysanthum  (small 

par  excellence  for  decoration.  A  particularly  yellow),   and   Cattleya   Iris   (large  yellow), 

lovely  arrangement  of  Epidendrum  conspicuum  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fitz  Eugene  Dixon 
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Orchids  for  the  Home 

by   ANDERSON  McCULLY 

Color  Illustrations  by  Margaret  W.  Mellor  Gill 


ROBABLY  the  greatest  step  for- 
ward in  the  cultivation  of  orchids 
is  the  realization  that  less  heat 
and  more  ventilation  are  required. 


An  air  of  mystery  has  surrounded  orchid 
culture  that  seems  difficult  to  understand. 
Perhaps  their  habitat  has  had  much  to  do 
with  this —  the  high  Peruvian  Andes,  the 
Malayan  Archipelego,  India,  Brazil,  Mex- 
ico, particularly  the  Andes,  are  little 
known  lands. 

Possibly  it  has  been  to  the  florist's  ad- 
vantage to  cherish  our  belief  in  the  fragile 
elusive  qualities  of  these  delicately  beau- 
tiful blooms;  but  they  are  possessed  of 
great  tenacity  of  life,  and  are  not  lacking 
in  the  plant  property  of  adaptability  to 
circumstances.  I  have  seen  happy  families 
that  contained  some  very  beautiful 
Cattleyas,  Cattleya  hybrids,  and  Odon- 
toglossums  living  in  perfect  accord  in  a 
somewhat  box-like  glass  contrivance  built 
in  a  window. 

The  orchid  family  is  a  large  one;  it 
comes  from  broad  latitudes  and  vastly 
varying  altitudes.  Some  well  known  spe- 
cies are  brought  down  from  heights  of 
ten  thousand  feet,  others  have  their 
habitat  in  moist  tropical  forests  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  all  species  to  thrive  equally  under 
similar  treatment,  or  even  under  similar 
treatment  with  varying  temperatures. 
We  do  not  place  shade  loving  bog  plants 
on  a  sun  baked  terrace  even  if  the  degrees 
Fahrenheit  may  be  very  similar,  but  the 
orchid's  difficult  reputation  has  been 
built  upon  worse  sins  than  this. 

I  believe  the  greatest  aid  in  the  cul- 
ture of  orchids  is  to  know  the  habitat. 
Mix  this  knowledge  with  common-sense, 
plenty  of  sunlight,  a  little  heat,  venti- 
lation, some  rain  water,  shade  at  dis- 
cretion, and  even  the  curtailed  adapted 
window  can  render  a  wealth  ot  loveliness 
throughout  the  year  that  is  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  confined  to  the  Cypri- 
pediums. 

All  beginners  are  advised  to  start  with 
these  same  Cypripediums.  As  a  rule,  all 
beginners  have  their  eyes  set  upon  a 


Cattleya  at  least,  often  a  hybrid.  To  be 
perfectly  candid,  my  sympathies  are  all 
with  them,  though  there  are  a  few  Cy- 
pripediums that  are  worthy  a  place — 
strikingly  so,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Frances 
Wellesley. 

Naturally  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
collection  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
facilities  that  can  be  devoted  to  it.  I  am 
speaking  of  it  rather  from  the  angle  of  the 
home  owner  who  at  best  will  feel  quite 
wondrously  endowed  if  he  has  a  small 
heated  greenhouse  that  he  can  turn  to  the 
use  of  an  absorbing  hobby,  but  who  is 
rather  more  likely  to  start  with  a  well- 
lighted  window  fitted  with  a  glass  bay, 
or  by  utilizing  a  corner  of  the  sun  room 
or  resurrecting  the  Victorian  conserva- 
tory. This  latter  is  not  to  be  despised  in 
connection  with  orchids;  for  by  running 
in  a  four-inch  pipe  and  providing  venti- 
lation if  heat  and  air  have  not  already 
been  incorporated,  the  conservatory  can 
house  a  very  fine  orchid  garden.  I  will 
not  undertake  a  detailed  description  of  a 
place  for  orchids,  but  rather  state  the 
underlying  principles  of  cultivation  of 
those  varieties  that  unite  greatest  beautv 
with  greatest  adaptability,  and  that  may 
be  reasonably  obtained.  Knowing  the 
fundamental  conditions  desired,  it  be- 
comes more  a  matter  of  common-sense 
to  adapt  the  material  at  hand  to  meet 
them. 

The  hot  water  system  of  heating  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  if  fresh  piping 
is  run,  the  four-inch  size  is  considered 
more  uniform  in  radiation  than  smaller 
ones.  Bottom  heat  is  bad  for  orchids, 
except  possibly  seedlings.  Even  a  hot 
draught  should  be  avoided  where  possible. 
Sometimes  an  openwork  lattice  screen 
will  break  the  force  of  this.  Excessive 
heat  and  drought  cause  more  mischief 
than  do  any  other  two  things.  There 
should  be  both  upper  and  lower  ventila- 
tion, though  the  orchids  should  be 
screened  from  direct  draughts.  Tar  should 
never  be  used  for  any  purpose  as  its  fumes 
are  injurious.  Paint  fumes  must  be  en- 
tirely dispersed  before  orchids  are  placed. 


The  question  of  temperature  is  one  that 
causes  considerable  dismay.  While  the 
ideal  for  orchid  growing  upon  a  large 
scale  is  three  houses  of  special  construc- 
tion, we  are  not  going  into  the  florist's 
business  nor  producing  an  exhibition  for 
a  world's  fair.  A  single  house,  or  compart- 
ment, or  contrivance  kept  at  a  low  inter- 
mediate temperature  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  degrees  in  winter  will  house  not  only 
Cypripediums,  but  Odontoglossums  and 
Cattleyas  as  well,  many  hybrids,  and 
numerous  less  well-known  families. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  is  that  night  temperatures  must 
be  lower  than  daytime  ones.  In  general  prac- 
tice this  is  kept  from  five  to  ten  degrees 
lower.  In  nature  orchids  are  subjected  to 
chill  nights  and  hot  days.  It  is  an  under- 
lying principle.  The  summer  temperature 
is  gradually  increased  to  a  point  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  higher  than  that  given 
in  winter;  though  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  during  their  active  growing 
period  any  reasonably  high  temperature 
by  sunheat,  secured  by  keeping  things 
rather  close  and  well  shaded,  is  generally 
beneficial,  especially  to  the  Dendrobiums. 
Cool-house  orchids  are  easily  managed 
in  a  house  that  is  warmer  than  is  neces- 
sary for  them.  Cattleyas  need  light: 
Odontoglossums  need  water.  Place  the 
former  near  the  glass,  or  if  you  have  light 
from  the  top  they  may  be  suspended  in 
a  basket  near  it,  but  do  not  let  the  leaves 
or  parts  come  in  contact  with  the  wire. 
Lacking  other  means,  the  wire  can  be 
wrapped  in  alittle  cotton  batting.  Movable 
shades  of  some  kind  must  be  provided. 
The  practice  of  painting  the  glass  is  not 
satisfactory.  Light  canvas  or  scrim  an- 
swers the  purpose,  and  the  florists  often 
use  lath  roller  blinds. 

The  question  of  moisture  is  another 
important  one,  and  distinction  needs  to 
be  made  between  species.  I  shall  speak 
of  this  more  particularly  later  in  connec- 
tion with  species,  but  as  one  general 
working  principle,  do  not  use  a  rose 
spray  to  water  orchids.  Use  a  spout  can, 
or  dip  them.  Rain  water  is  generally 
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considered  the  only  proper  water  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  well  to  have  a  roof  gutter 
connected  with  a  receptacle  for  this.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  up  the  orchids  if 
the  supply  fads,  hut  it  is  a  point  worth 
rememhenng.  Another  is  that  an  earth 
floor  preserves  a  moister  atmosphere 
than  does  a  covered  one.  The  professional 
raisers  even  huild  the  walks  in  their 
orchid  houses  of  wooden  lattice. 

There  are  a  tew  little  points  in  general 
handling  that  sometimes  mean  the  differ- 
ence hetween  success  and  failure.  One 
seemingly  small  matter  is  to  change 
frequently  the  relative  positions  in  their 
home.  \\  hen  one  is  not  doing  well  it 
often  improves  matters  to  raise  it  upon 
an  inverted  pot.  Never  let  the  drip 
from  a  hasket  overhead  fall  upon  the 
orchids  helow.  Do  not  use  paratfin  for  anv 
pests.  Thrips.  red  spider,  and  aphids 
should  he  treated  with  a  nicotine  or 
quassia  solution.  This  should  he  sponged 
on.  There  are  guaranteed  preparations 
on  the  market  of  a  uniform  strength  for 
this.  "Spot"  is  generally  caused  by 
insufficient  roots  on  the  older  parts  of 
the  bulbs.  This  drying  off  of  the  root 
action  on  the  older  or  central  pseudo- 
bulbs  also  at  times  causes  the  total  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  plant.  Even  when  this 
does  not  happen,  the  bloom  deteriorates 
seriously.  The  plant  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pot.  the  roots  treed  from  the  potting 
material,  and  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  behind 
the  last  three  or  four  leading  ones  care- 
fully removed.  These  removed  portions 
may  be  potted  up  singly  in  rather  small 
containers  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
instead  ot  killing  the  parent  plant,  thev 
will  develop  fresh  roots  and  often  become 
good  plants  themselves.  Celluloid  labels 
are  the  best  for  marking. 

Generally  speaking,  all  damaged  or 
decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  Orchids,  lacking  the  seasons  of 
their  habitat,  do  not  seem  to  accomplish 
this  rapidly  enough  for  themselves  under 
glass. 

It  is  usually  customary  to  overhaul 
orchids  at  the  end  of  winter  and  again  at 
the  end  ot  summer,  repotting  those  that 
need  it.  removing  the  older  pseudo  bulbs, 
and  checking  up  on  them  generallv. 
Such  plants,  however,  as  are  showing 
flower  spikes  at  this  time  should  be  left 
until  later. 

It  the  orchid  garden  is  so  prolific  that 
there  are  blooms  to  spare  for  cutting, 
their  keeping  qualities  may  be  increased 
many  times  over.  In  the  first  place,  wait 
until  the  flowers  are  fully  matured  and 
their  tissues  hardened  before  cutting. 
They  last  longer  even  if  they  have  passed 
their  prime.  The  stems  are  not  capable 
of  supplying  sufficient  moisture  to  the 
undeveloped  flower  to  keep  it  from  droop- 
ing. Then  have  an  earthenware  dish 
filled  with  water — rain  water  is  best. 
As  they  are  cut.  place  them  head  down- 
ward in  this  and  keep  them  immersed 
until  ready  to  use  them.  If  this  is  done 
every  night,  the  Odontoglossums  and 
many  others  often  last  for  weeks;  and 
the  Sobralia.  Masdevallia.  and  other  more 


perishable  ones  can  be  used  for  several 
days. 

As  a  family,  the  Cypripediums  are 
very  easily  cultivated.  They  require  com- 
paratively cool  conditions,  and  the  greater 
number  bloom  during  the  winter.  As  a 
rule  the  flowers  keep  in  good  condition 
for  at  least  four  weeks. 

The  best  time  to  pot  Cypripediums  is 
soon  atter  they  have  finished  flowering. 
This  generally  comes  from  February  to 
March  among  the  cool  growing  ones. 
Their  roots  are  brittle  as  well  as  thick 
and  fleshy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
them  with  care.  If  they  have  gripped  the 
pot,  break  it  and  then  remove  them  from 
the  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife.  This  is  more 
easily  accomplished  if  the  pot  is  first 
soaked  in  tepid  water  for  an  hour. 

Of  course  the  pots  should  be  clean,  and 
new  ones  first  soaked  and  dried.  The 
drainage  takes  one  third  of  the  pot  .Cover 
this  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum  fibre,  then 
a  small  amount  of  potting  compost. 
Lower  the  roots  into  the  pot  and  work 
the  compost  firmly  in  until  they  are 
covered  up  to  their  attachment  to  the 
crown.  Do  not  in  the  case  of  Cvpriped- 
iums  raise  this  above  the  level  of  the  pot 
nor  mound  it  up.  Leave  half  an  inch  ot 
rim  to  allow  for  watering.  A  more  sub- 
stantial compost  is  in  general  favor  now 
than  formerly.  The  ideal  is  probablv 
made  up  ot  two  parts  peat  to  one  each 
ot  finely  chopped  sphagnum  and  fibrous 
loam.  It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  peat 
and  there  are  many  market  substitutes. 
Careful  watering  and  a  close  moist  at- 
mosphere for  several  weeks  seem  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  the  exact  in- 
gredients of  the  compost. 

The  minimum  temperature  should  not 
tall  below  fitty  degrees,  and  may  range 
up  to  eighty  in  the  daytime  if  the  interior 
walls  and  staging  are  kept  damp,  and 
shading  is  given  when  necessary.  For  a 
tew  weeks,  until  new  growths  appear, 
very  little  ventilation  is  needed.  When 
these  appear,  give  ventilation  when 
seventy  degrees  is  reached.  Later,  when 
no  more  new  ones  come,  more  light  and 
air  should  be  given  in  order  to  firm  the 
leafage  to  carry  through  the  next  winter. 

With  the  heat-loving  section  of  this 
family  there  is  practically  no  upward 
temperature  limit  it  the  bottom  venti- 
lators are  open  and  the  shades  down. 

Cypripedium  insigne  is  probably  the 
most  widely  grown.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Khasia  Hills  in  northern  India.  This  is  a 
variable  species  with  a  bold  flower  carried 
on  a  stout  stem  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  high.  There  is  a  very  wide  choice 
among  Cypripedium  hybrids,  tor  ten 
vears  ago  there  were  eight  hundred  of 
them  listed.  Some  of  these  were  bringing 
fabulous  prices.  However.  I  believe  the 
Cvpnpedium  Thalia  Mrs.  Frances  \\  el- 
lesley  one  of  the  very  best,  and  also 
reasonably  priced;  it  is  a  cross  of  C. 
insigne  by  C.  schroederi. 

The  Odontoglossums  are  cool-house 
orchids  of  marvelously  graceful  arching 
spikes,  and  probably  come  next  to  the 
Cypripediums  in  ease  of  culture.  The 


flowers  are  not  heavy,  but  have  a  strength 
of  texture  that  makes  them  capable  of 
lasting  in  water  ten  days  or  more  after 
cutting.  These  orchids  are  native  to  the 
ranges  of  the  Andes  from  southern  Mexico 
to  Peru,  but  principally  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela.  Though  natives  of  the 
tropics,  the  majority  are  found  at  an 
altitude  of  from  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  feet.  For  this  reason  they  are 
suitable  to  the  cool  treatment  though 
they  are  accustomed  to  much  moisture. 
In  Colombia  they  rarely  pass  twenty-four 
hours  without  rain.  They  are  further  pro- 
tected by  the  forest  trees  among  which 
they  grow — oak.  walnut,  cinchona  fam- 
ilies. 

It  these  are  purchased  direct,  one  must 
be  prepared  for  somewhat  of  a  shock 
upon  their  arrival.  Spread  them  out  care- 
fully and  with  a  sharp  knife  remove  all 
decayed  matter.  Then  thoroughlv  clean 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  stems.  Be  sure  that 
no  insects  are  left.  Next  lay  them  out  on 
a  bed  ot  sphagnum  moss  kept  moist  with 
tepid  water.  These  should  not  be  forced 
with  heat,  but  allowed  to  regain  life 
slowly.  Do  not  attempt  to  pot  them  up 
w  ith  the  first  new  growths,  but  wait  until 
new  roots  form  at  the  base. 

Clean  pots  and  ample  drainage  are  of 
course  necessities.  A  large  crock  in  the 
bottom,  covered  a  couple  of  inches  with 
small  pieces  ot  dried  and  sterilized  com- 
mon bracken  fern  rhizomes,  will  provide 
the  latter.  The  English  use  equal  parts 
of  sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat  for  the 
compost,  but  Polvpodium.  Osmunda,  and 
other  fern  fibres  have  been  found  equallv 
good.  Decayed  oak  or  beech  leaves  have 
proved  very  successful.  They  should 
be  kept  tree  trom  heavy  rains  and  used  the 
fall  following  their  gathering.  Odontoglos- 
sums need  more  light  when  grown  in 
leaves  and  more  care  must  be  used  with 
the  watering,  as  leaves  do  not  drain  so 
well  as  peat. 

W  hen  potted,  the  plant  should  be 
raised  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
though  the  compost  at  the  edges  should 
still  be  below  it.  Firm  in  the  compost 
with  the  fingers,  then  water  with  soft 
tepid  water  through  a  very  fine  rose 
spray — which  is  legitimate  after  potting. 
Much  water  will  not  be  needed  until 
vigorous  root  action  sets  in.  A  moist 
atmosphere  and  less  ventilation  for  about 
ten  days  will  help  matters. 

February  and  September  are  the  usual 
times  for  re-potting  Odontoglossums  in 
need  of  it.  \\  here  this  is  not  necessarv, 
fresh  sphagnum  in  place  of  the  top  laver 
of  compost  is  beneficial.  Retain  all  the 
pseudo-bulbs  that  still  carry  leaves  and 
one  or  two  behind  these.  Use  a  clean  pot 
and  fresh  drainage  and  be  sure  that  all 
the  old  compost  is  removed  from  the 
roots.  Cut  away  any  decayed  roots  and 
watch  the  leaf  sheaths  for  pests. 

Atter  flowering,  the  spike  should  be 
removed,  and  the  water  reduced  for  a  few 
weeks.  Do  not  let  the  leaves  fall  nor  the 
pseudo-bulbs  shrivel,  and  with  the  first 
sign  of  new  growth,  increase  the  supply 
at  once.  This  will  reach  its  maximum  with 


FROM  THE  FAINTING  BY  MARGARET  W.  MELLOR  GILL 

The  color  combinations  possible  zcith  orchids  Phalaenopsis  rimstadianfr  {small  white), 
are  infinite.  This  strikingly  beautiful  one  is  and  Laelio-Cattleya  canhamiana  alba  (large 
achieved  by  Epidendrum  radicans  (orange),     tchite).  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dixon 
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the  maximum  growth  and  root  action. 
Each  plant  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

Ventilation  is  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing air,  and  not  merely  a  temperature 
regulator.  In  fact,  a  fixed  temperature  is 
not  desirahle.  Odontoglossums  experience 
a  range  of  from  forty  to  ninety  degrees 
commonly  in  their  habitat,  and  from 
forty-five  to  sixty-five  is  none  too  great  for 
them  under  cultivation.  In  the  summer  it 
will  probably  range  higher  than  this, 
but  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  damp 
down  the  walls  and  pots  and  floor.  Use  the 
shades. 

Odontoglossums  are  a  large  family, 
embracing  many  species,  varieties,  and 
hybrids.  1  here  is  ample  material  among 
them  for  a  hobby  in  itself.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  probablv  the  best 
known,  is  Odontoglossum  crispum.  This 
has  rounded  flowers  and  an  arching  spike. 
It  is  an  extremely  variable  orchid,  but 
in  general  the  flowers  are  white  with  a 
few  red  or  brown  spots  on  the  lip  and  a 
yellow  crest  at  the  base.  It  is  sometimes 
largely  blotched  with  purple  or  deep  red. 
and  at  others  tinged  with  rose.  It  has 
been  much  used  as  a  parent  in  hvbridiza- 
tion. 

The  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  O.  odo- 
ratum,  O.  naevium,  O.  blandum,  and  O. 
hastilabium  are  narrow  petaled  or  spidery. 
O.  citrosmum  produces  fragrant  pen- 
dulous spikes.  O.  grande  bears  the  largest 
flowers,  often  measuring  six  inches  across 
and  ranging  from  three  to  seven  to  a 
spike;  the  ground  color  is  a  bright  vellow 
marked  brown  and  sometimes  red.  This 
needs  warmer  and  drier  winter  conditions 
than  do  the  majority  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sums. It  may  be  placed  writh  Cattleyas 
then  if  given  very  little  water  and  allowed 
to  become  dry  before  the  next  is  given. 
Odontoglossum  rossi  is  a  dwarf  that  does 
well  hanging  near  the  upper  glass.  It  has  a 
whitish  or  rose  ground  heavily  splotched 
with  brown. 

There  have  been  numerous  hvbrids. 
Odontoglossum  amabile  is  a  fine  crossing 
of  O.  crispum  and  O.  spectabile.  and 
carries  rose,  brown,  purple,  white,  and 
yellow;  O.  ossuttoni  is  a  cross  of  nobile 
and  spectabile  and  has  daintv  white 
flowers  marked  with  purple  or  rose;  O. 
andersonianum  is  a  natural  hybrid  of 
crispum  and  odoratum  with  pale  yellow 
flowers  marked  with  brown  spots. 

The  Odontiodas  have  been  produced  bv 
crossing  Cochlioda  with  Odontoglossum, 
with  a  resultant  scarlet  or  orange  flower. 
They  may  be  treated  as  the  Odonto- 
glossums, though  given  the  benefit  of  the 
warmest  spot. 

The  Cattleyas  are  gorgeous  and  beau- 
tiful orchids,  and  probably  the  best 
known.  I  believe  they  are  found  only  in 
American  tropics,  ranging  from  Mexico 
to  Brazil.  The  majority  come  from  high 
altitudes  and  undergo  distinct  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  With  few  exceptions  they  are, 
however,  amenable  to  cultivation  in  the 
same  quarters  the  year  round,  and  I  shall 


speak  only  of  those  that  are  not  exacting 
even  here,  and  willing  to  share  their  home 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  or 
even  just  friends  for  that  matter,  many 
of  them  able  to  extract  much  well  being 
from  an  apartment  in  a  sunny  window. 
A  very  few  will  make  a  splendid  showing 
here;  and  while  of  course  a  house  to 
themselves  is  the  ideal  treatment,  and 
perhaps  necessary  for  a  notable  collection, 
they  may  be  relied  upon  to  assert  their 
native  adaptability  if  a  few  general 
principles  of  their  growth  are  considered. 

Sometimes  a  partition  is  feasible  even 
in  a  small  compartment,  but  where  this 
is  not  possible,  the  ideal  may  be  somewhat 
modified,  keeping  the  Cattleyas  in  the 
warmest,  lightest,  and  driest  corner. 
Their  winter  temperature  is  fifty-five 
degrees  at  night  running  to  sixty  to 
sixty-five  in  the  daytime.  It  is  not  a  cause 
for  anxiety  if  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun 
exceeds  this. 

Cattleyas  need  more  light  than  most 
orchids  and  it  is  generally  better  to  keep 
them  close  to  the  glass.  Hanging  teak 
baskets  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  span 
house  bring  them  close  to  the  light.  Thev 
may  be  grown  in  pans  or  in  ordinary  pots, 
but  in  any  case,  two  thirds  should  be 
given  over  to  drainage.  Clean  broken 
crocks  are  good  material  for  this.  I  have 
found  the  most  satisfactory  compost  to 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat, 
osmunda  fibre,  and  chopped  sphagnum 
with  sufficient  coarse  sand  and  broken 
crocks  to  keep  it  porous  and  sweet.  In 
potting,  the  crown  should  come  slightlv 
above  the  rim,  and  these  pots  should  be 
amply  large  for  at  least  two  years'  growth, 
as  all  the  Cattleyas  decidedly  resent  root 
disturbance.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  as 
to  time  can  be  given  for  this  operation 
as  they  have  different  blooming  periods, 
and  the  new  growth  usually  starts  im- 
mediately after.  \\  hen  the  new  roots  from 
the  latest  pseudo-bulb  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  they  are  at  their  readiest  period 
for  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  pot. 

Careless  watering  has  ruined  many  a 
fine  Cattleya.  During  active  root  growth 
thev  need  a  good  supply  freely  given. 
This  gradually  ceases  for  the  year,  and 
as  it  does,  the  water  supply  must  be 
correspondingly  decreased.  From  the  time 
the  new  pseudo-bulb  and  leaves  are  tullv 
developed  until  the  flower  spikes  have  a 
fair  start,  very  little  water  will  be  needed. 
Thev  do  not  require  the  damp  atmos- 
phere that  many  of  the  East  Indian 
orchids  need  and  in  which  the  Odonto- 
glossums delight.  Pots  may  be  placed  on 
an  open  staging  over  the  lower  staging 
that  holds  the  cinders  or  other  moisture 
holding  material. 

Cattleya  labiata  is  probably  the  most 
useful  and  popular.  It  blooms  in  late  fall. 
The  flowers  are  large  bright  purplish- 
rose,  with  a  yellow-throated,  frilled, 
crimson-purple  lip.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties of  this,  and  the  white  are  inclined  to 
reach  rather  high  prices,  but  there  are 


many  of  much  beauty  among  the  colored 
ones.  Cattleya  dowiana  blooms  from 
August  to  November.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  yellow,  with  a  broad  lip  of 
velvety  crimson-purple  that  is  strikingly 
veined  and  streaked  with  deep  gold;  C. 
gaskelliana  also  bears  its  fragrant  flowers 
about  the  same  time.  As  a  rule  it  is  white, 
flushed  with  rose  or  pale  purple,  with  a 
handsome  bright  violet-purple  lip  marked 
with  yellow  on  the  throat;  two  summer 
bloomers  are  C.  Ioddigesi  and  C.  men- 
deli.  The  former  grows  about  two  feet 
high  and  does  not  have  the  distinct 
pseudo-bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  It 
lasts  well  and  is  a  pale  rosy  lilac  marked 
with  yellow  on  the  lip. 

A  free  flowering,  beautiful,  and  easily 
grown  spring  bloomer  is  Cattleya  schro- 
derae;  This  is  a  soft  rose  or  lilac  with  a 
deeper  lip  and  an  orange  colored  throat; 
C.  trianae  blooms  from  January  to  April 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest.  It  is  a  deep 
blush  or  rosy  lilac  with  a  crimson-purple 
lip  and  an  orange-purple  throat. 

Cattleya  warscewiczi  (C.  gigas)  is  well 
worth  trying  out.  I  have  seen  flowers 
of  this  that  reached  nine  inches  across, 
though  personally  my  best  have  been  a 
little  short  of  eight  inches.  There  are 
generally  four  or  five  to  a  spike,  occasion- 
ally seven.  They  are  a  soft  rosy  mauve 
with  a  broad  crimson  lip.  and  yellow 
throat  and  markings.  They  bloom  from 
June  to  November,  and  the  plant  itself 
is  a  vigorous  grower.  There  are  varieties 
of  this,  sandenana  being  good. 

Many  hybrid  Cattleyas  are  very  beau- 
tiful, though  there  is  a  strong  tendencv 
toward  high  price  among  them,  as  well 
as  some  difficulty  at  times  in  procuring  the 
particular  strains  desired. 

The  Cattleyas  have  been  crossed  with 
the  Brassavolas  with  a  resultant  strain 
of  most  exquisitely  gorgeous  orchids, 
frequently  considered  the  finest  in  culti- 
vation. They  have  inherited  the  large  size 
of  the  Cattleyas  together  with  the  mar- 
velously  fringed  lip  of  the  Brassavola 
digbyana.  As  though  so  much  outward 
beauty  came  from  an  inner  grace,  they 
seem  far  more  easily  grown  and  managed 
than  are  the  parent  species.  General 
principles  of  cultivation  are  the  same  as 
for  the  Cattleyas.  While  I  will  admit  that 
they  came  on  to  the  market  rather 
scarcely  and  at  somewhat  thoughtful 
figures,  this  condition  is  being  rapidly 
bettered  and  I  hardly  believe  it  will  be 
a  seriously  deterring  element  at  present. 

The  great  element  of  success  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  orchids  is  an  exercise  of  com- 
mon-sense. They  resent  mass  routine. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
amateur  start  this  first  collection  with 
some  of  the  more  easily  procurable  from 
several  species  until  he  learns  to  under- 
stand their  moods.  In  this  way  he  will 
also  learn  just  which  classes  are  best 
suited  to  his  conditions.  Then  if  he  desires 
to  go  more  deeply  into  the  matter  he  will 
be  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 


Things  That 


Make  a  House 


Expensive 


by   VICTOR   C.  GIFFORD 


CONSIDERABLE  experience  serves  to 
convince  one  that  far  more  can  be 
done  to  keep  the  price  of  a  house  down 
if,  in  the  first  place,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible simplicity  in  the  plan  arrangement  itself 
is  maintained,  with  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  partitions  and  unnecessary  angles,  and  if 
the  areas  of  the  rooms  are  kept  as  moderate  as 
possible  and  the  finish  and  painting  be  simple. 
If  the  exterior  wall  is  faced  with  an  expensive 
material  it  is  merely  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  linear  running  feet  as  much  as 
possible  in  relation  to  the  plan  that  is  desired; 
and  if  of  masonry,  requiring  lintels  for  support 
over  openings,  the  second  story  lintels  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  bringing  the  eaves  and  roof 
so  low  down  that  all  that  is  visible  is  the  upper 
frame  of  the  windows.  The  groupings  of  the 
openings  throughout  are  also  important,  along 
with  other  elements,  in  simplifying  the  con- 
struction and  correspondingly  reducing  the  cost. 

In  a  house  with  masonry  walls,  especially 
when  terra  cotta  blocks  are  used,  it  should  be 
possible  to  base  the  heights  of  the  stories  and 
the  window  openings  on  the  natural  joints 
between  these  block  units.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
bear  in  mind  that  with  exterior  masonry  wall 
construction  economy  can  always  be  effected 
by  certain  means.  First,  in  the  grouping  of 
windows;  second,  as  already  suggested,  in  the 
elimination — where  possible  in  the  design — of 
masonry  lintel  supports  over  wall  openings, 
and  also  in  always  keeping  the  masonry  wall 
heights  as  low  as  possible,  by  lowering  the 
eaves,  omitting  gables,  even  bringing  parts 
of  the  second  vrory  into  the  roof  with  dormers, 
or  by  some  other  means.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
whether  the  walls  are  of  masonry  or  of  wood, 
the  fewer  angles  in  the  construction  required 
by  the  plan,  and  especially  angles  other  than 
right  angles,  the  smaller  will  be  the  labor 
bill  on  the  dwelling.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  economies  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the 
square  or  rectangular  house  plan.  Frame  and 
stucco — provided  the  architect  has  taken  into 
account  the  element  of  cost,  and  so  arranged 
his  plan  and  exterior  details  as  to  make  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  material — now  cost 
but  very  little  more  than  any  exterior  use  of 
wood.  Where  brick  is  an  essential  element  in 
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Exemplifying  the  frame  house  with  exter- 
ior covering  of  stucco,  brick,  and  shingles 
— a  type  of  construction  that  is  only  a 


the  exterior  design  of  a  house  it  can  be  most 
cheaply  used  as  an  applied  veneer  outside  the 
face  of  the  frame,  when  it  need  cost  no  more 
than  a  plaster  stucco  face;  and  its  intelligent 
employment  in  this  way  can  give  much  of  the 
architectural  character  of  the  solid  brick 
wall  and  increase  the  investment  value  for 
the  owner  proportionately. 

Tile,  brick,  or  concrete  can  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  wooden  porch  floor  at  but 
slight  additional  expense,  if  it  is  possible  to 
lay  the  floors  on  a  cinder  or  gravel  fill.  A  con- 
crete floor  costs  practically  no  more  than  a 
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In  the  interest  of  economy — and  of  appear- 
ance as  well,  it  might  be  added — the  second 
story  lintels  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
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bringing  the  eaves  and  roof  so  low  down  that 
only  the  upper  frame  is  visible,  as  in  this  at- 
tractive house  at  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


little  more  expensive  than  all  wood,  and 
gives  all  the  effect  of  solid  masonry.  The 
O'Connor  residence  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 


floor  of  wood  under  these  conditions,  although 
it  has  generally  but  little  beauty.  Tile  and 
brick  can  be  used  for  borders,  or  worked  into 
a  pattern  with  concrete  squares  or  surfaces, 
and  this  will  help  materially  in  its  appearance. 
The  brick  floor,  laid  in  its  simple  forms  of 
basket  or  herringbone  pattern,  inside  a  border 
of  brick  or  tile,  is  the  next  cheapest  form, 
except  that  sometimes  panels  of  concrete  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  brick  design  at  some 
slight  saving. 

The  roof  can  itself  be  a  considerable  item 
in  the  cost  of  a  building,  particularly  if  it  is 
much  broken  up  by  gables,  dormers,  or  other 
irregularities  requiring  much  labor  in  cutting 
around  and  making  tight  these  angles.  Even 
the  breaks  in  the  gambrel  roof  are  at  last 
being  recognized  as  representing  an  element 
of  added  cost,  only  excused  by  the  saving 
generally  effected  by  the  substituting  of 
shingles  for  some  more  expensive  wall  material 
on  the  second  story.  Inasmuch  as  the  simple 
roof  with  long  unbroken  lines  is  always  the 
cheaper,  and  generally  the  more  attractive, 
it  should  be  employed  by  the  designer  except 
in  those  situations  where  it  is  possible  to  save 
expense  in  the  construction  of  second  story 
masonry7  walls  by  extending  the  roof  down  to 
the  lower  eaves  line.  This  latter  method  is  one 
that  is  little  understood  or  utilized  by  Ameri- 
can designers,  although  it  is  the  method  that 
has  been  employed  almost  constantly  by  Eng- 
lish architects.  It  is,  of  course,  allowable  only 
with  the  house  of  early  English  character,  and 
does  not  apply  to  the  Georgian  house  design. 

The  cost  factor,  introduced  by  the  style 
selected  for  the  building,  is  important.  LTse  of 
Colonial  finish,  requiring  delicate  and  especi- 
ally fine  moldings  around  windows  and  doors 
and  for  cornices,  means  introducing  an  item  of 
added  cost.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  even  to  plan 
room  interiors  along  the  lines  usually  accepted 
by  American  householders  without  going  into 
a  very  considerable  element  of  expense  in  the 
matter,  because  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to 
eliminating  this  wholly  unnecessary,  if  custoin- 
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ary,  finish,  and  getting  down  to  the  funda- 
mental essentials  of  the  construction,  employ- 
ing them  with  sufficient  skill  and  feeling  for 
proportion  to  depend  on  them  alone  for  the 
attractive  appearance  of  our  house  exteriors 
and  interiors,  as  is  so  generally  done  in  the 
better  class  of  English  work.  By  eliminating 
the  conventional  and  customary  finish  around 
doors  and  windows  it  might  conceivably  be 
possible  to  build  a  fireproof  wall  and  finish  it, 
inside  and  out,  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  same  wall  built  of  wood,  plaster,  or 
stucco,  plus  the  cost  of  the  finish,  and  its  car- 
penter labor  and  painting. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  plans,  though  not 
necessarily  the  least  expensive,  is  that  with 
the  living  room  on  one  side  of  an  entrance 
doorway,  the  dining  room  upon  the  other, 
with  a  kitchen  and  pantry  located  at  the  rear. 
Such  a  house  can  be  contained  in  a  parallel- 
ogram. The  staircase  can  be  variously  arranged 
to  run  either  at  right  angles  with  the  door,  to 
be  recessed  to  one  side,  or  run  directly  back  to 
a  rear  window^  on  the  second  floor;  and  a  three- 
or  four-room  second  story  plan  and  bath  is 
equally  available  and  obvious.  The  elabor- 
ation of  the  plan  generally  extends  into 
ramifications  running  into  ells  or  wings  of 
various  proportions  and  treatments,  adding 
to  the  central  structure  in  one  or  another  di- 
rection according  to  the  points  of  the  compass 
or  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  site. 

Yet  how  conventional  and  restricted  are  the 
possibilities  of  this  plan!  To  be  sure,  they  were 
based  in  the  main  upon  use  of  the  evenly 
balanced  facade,  with  the  center  door  and 
porch,  that  was  originally  imposed  by  the 
Colonial  tendencies  of  the  American  house- 
holder. Once  give  a  designer  a  chance  to  locate 
his  entrance  off  the  center  of  the  house,  and 
many  possibilities  are  open  to  him.  An  English 
Tudor  exterior  treatment  makes  it  possible 
to  simplify  the  entrance  by  avoiding  an  elabor- 
ate porch,  such  as  is  usual  in  Colonial  work, 
and  substituting  for  it  a  simple  hood  and  a 
recessed  or  arched  vestibule  or  some  other 
unobtrusive  but  appealing  motif  appropriate 
to  the  design. 

But  the  architect  is  not  the  only  individual 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  intricacy  and  ex- 
pense of  the  house  plan.  The  owner  is  equally, 
if  not  more,  at  fault  here.  In  how  many 
houses,  where  the  matter  of  expense  is  con- 
sidered by  the  owner-to-be,  is  he  found  willing 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  rooms  and  concen- 
trate the  space  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
most  used  in  his  family  life?  Once  in  a  while  the 
owner  can  be  persuaded  to  eliminate  hall  area, 
outside  of  the  space  absolutely  necessary  for 


A  very  material  saving  can  be  effected  in 
houses  with  masonry  walls,  especially  where 
terra  cotta  blocks  are  used  as  foundation 


staircase,  passageways,  and  entrance  vesti- 
bule. And  yet  he  nevertheless  persists  in 
insisting  upon  such  conventional  elements  as 
the  dining  room,  china  closet,  and  kitchen 
pantry,  and  seldom  can  be  brought  to  realize 
the  great  economy  in  space  possible  by  arrang- 
ing the  living  room  so  that  one  end  may  be 
used  as  the  dining  room,  with  a  substitution 
of  cupboard  space  (properly  designed,  to  be  an 
interesting  element  in  the  decoration  of  the 
room)  to  open  directly  into  the  dining  room 
or  into  the  kitchen  or  to  communicate  with 
both,  thus  saving  the  area  of  the  dining  room 
and  much  corresponding  partition  work  and 
plastering;  yet  the  original  English  house, 
from  which  our  present  house  plans  derive, 
made  these  savings  along  with  the  substitution 
of  cupboards  for  closets  upon  the  second  floor, 
with  their  greater  convenience  and  saving 
of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  floor  area,  both 
important  elements  in  the  economy  of  the 
English  house  plan. 


LEIGH   FRENCH,  JR.,  ARCHITECT 

for  the  stucco  covering,  if  the  window  open- 
ings and  the  heights  of  stories  are  based  on 
the  natural  joints  between  these  block  units 

To  recapitulate:  the  principal  elements  in 
the  inexpensive  house  are  first,  the  planning 
of  its  arrangements;  second,  the  exterior  and 
its  design,  with  which  are  associated,  of  course, 
the  style  of  house  to  be  adopted,  the  roof 
arrangement,  the  location  of  the  plumbing, 
and  finally  the  finish  and  painting.  The  latter 
is  an  important  factor  in  these  days  and  one  of 
the  elements  that  does  much  to  run  up  the 
expense  of  building.  The  Colonial  house  re- 
quires many  coats  of  white  paint  and  elaborate 
finish,  whereas  the  English  type  of  building  is 
appropriately  finished  with  simple  woods,  left 
in  the  natural  colors  or  stained,  with  an 
exterior  surface  of  wax,  thus  saving  expensive 
labor  and  material  as  well.  One  more  source 
of  saving,  which  might  well  be  mentioned  here, 
is  that  best  expressed  by  the  word  "standard- 
ization," possible  of  course  if  the  architect  is 
building  a  number  of  houses  and  can,  without 
sacrifice  of  architectural  character,  use  the 
same  type  of  interior  woodwork  or  exterior 
trim  for  several  buildings;  or  else  the  architect 
or  contractor  may  be  engaged  upon  the  con- 
struction of  several  houses  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  reductions  possible  in  the  cost  of 
superintendence,  transportation  of  materials, 
and  in  other  ways  might  easily  result  in  the 
saving  of  an  amount  surprisingly  large. 

To  economize,  and  do  good  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  first-class  materials — which  does 
not  always  imply  paying  the  top  market  price. 
Another  item  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
building  is  caused  by  the  improper  handling 
and  storing  of  materials,  before  and  during 
the  building  of  a  house.  If  stock  is  strewn 
through  the  building  and  around  the  premises, 
window  frames  are  mixed  up  with  brick,  out- 
side finish  on  the  floors  is  being  walked  over, 
and  the  debris  of  several  months'  operations 
is  still  underfoot.  The  stock  delivered  this 
way  and  treated  thus  soon  becomes  second 
or  third  grade,  causing  annoyance  to  everyone, 
and  often  causing  the  rejection  of  the  material, 
even  after  some  of  it  is  in  place.  Replacing 
stock  thus  damaged  is  a  constant  expense  and 
should  be  avoided. 

In  view  of  the  great  cost  which  must  be  paid 
for  construction  of  any  kind  to-day,  the  utmost 
care  may  well  be  taken  w7ith  every  detail  of 
designing,  planning,  and  building.  Often,  in- 
deed, the  decision  that  building  is  at  all  pos- 
sible has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  these  apparently 
small  and  trivial  details  have  been  handled. 


THE   RUSSELL  BROWN  CO.,  ARCHITECTS 

Where  a  brick  exterior  is  desired  the  archi-  as  a  veneer  outside  the  face  of  the  wood 
tectural  character  of  the  solid  brick  wall  frame,  as  in  this  case.  The  residence 
may  be  achieved  by  using  brick  applied     of  J.  E.  Davern,  Esq.,  Houston,  Tex. 


THE    EDITOR    LOOKS  ABOUT 


SPRING,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
is  the  peculiar,  almost  exclusive, 
property  of  poets.  These  long-haired 
flowing-tied  gentry  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  considered  the  only 
mortals  gifted  enough  really  to  appre- 
ciate gentle  spring.  Since  those  early 
days,  and  considerably  before,  when 
Chaucer  struck  his  plaintive  note  and 
sang  of 

"April  with  his  shoures  sote" 

the  bards  have  never  failed  to  greet 
the  earth's  renaissance  with  bursts  of 
joyous  song.  Now  we  are  not  a  poet; 
we  know  little  or  nothing  about  meter, 
yet  we  defy  anyone  to  find  a  greater 
enthusiast  about  spring  than  ourself. 
In  fact,  sometimes  we've  grown  so 
impatient  of  waiting  that  we've  de- 
liberately anticipated  her  coming  and 
stolen  a  march  by  appointing  ourself 
a  sort  of  welcoming  committee  and 
going  South  to  greet  the  vernal  sea- 
son. One  year  we  had  four  springs. 
We  left  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  North 
and  found  spring  dallying  in  the  soft 
sunshine  of  Florida.  We  followed  her 
to  South  Carolina  and  witnessed  her 
gorgeous,  truly  triumphal  entry  in 
the  flaming  colors  of  the  lovely  Mag- 
nolia Gardens  at  Charleston.  Then 
we  sped  north  in  time  to  greet  her  in 
the  lush  meadows  and  cool  greens  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Finally, 
at  a  time  when  summer  had  usurped 
her  throne  everywhere  else,  we  pursued 
elusive  spring  and  caught  up  with 
her  in  a  riot  of  apple  blossoms  in  the 
lovely  orchards  of  New  England  and 
Canada. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  spring  brings, 
two  are  uppermost  in  our  mind: 
First,  the  return  of  the  flowers;  and 
second,  the  return  of  the  birds. 
How  thrilling  one  morning  to  wander 
through  the  woods,  where  patches  of 
snow  still  linger,  and  come  upon  a 
sturdy  gay  little  band  of  snowdrops 
poking  their  heads  through  the  very 
snow  itself.  And  how  gorgeous  to 
find  later  the  very  ground  carpeted 
with  the  golden  glow  of  myriads  of 
daffodils.  The  cup  of  life  is  full  indeed 
then.  But  even  lovelier  than  this  is  it 
to  be  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  soft 
twitterings  of  the  birds  in  the  trees. 
How  delicious  it  is  to  lie  abed  and 
listen  to  their  chirpings  while  the 
rosy  sun  climbs  slowly  over  the  neigh- 
boring hill  and  gilds  the  landscape  with 
her  lovely  pastels,  and  all  the  while 
the  bird  music  swells  and  grows  as 


On  the  Trail  of  Spring 

the  light  grows  stronger  and  stronger. 
Here  indeed  is  heavenly  satisfaction 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be  on  this 
mundane  sphere  of  ours. 

Lately  we'll  admit  that  spring  has 
disappointed  us  greatly.  Winter  has 
come  and  alas!  spring  has  been  far,  far 
behind.  The  seasons,  they  tell  us,  are 
changing.  We  wonder.  True,  it  has 
been  almost  June  on  several  occasions 
before  the  weather  really  turned  warm 
but  somehow  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  have  really  changed.  Spring  has 
only  dallied  a  bit  too  long  for  several 
successive  years.  But  that  is  all. 
She  is  really  still  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand,  only  she  has  been  a  little 
slow  in  taking  down  the  blinds.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  when  she  does 
come  she  is  always  welcome  and  our 
enthusiasm  for  her  arrival  has  not 
diminished  one  whit  with  the  passing 
of  the  years. 

Were  it  not  for  a  mournful  note, 
an  inexplicable  feeling  of  melancholy 
about  autumn,  we  should  be  inclined 


to  give  her  second  place  in  our  choice 
of  the  seasons.  Even  with  this  handi- 
cap we  are  almost  inclined  to  award 
her  the  red  ribbon,  but  then  we  think 
of  emerald  lakes,  shining  like  jewels 
under  a  summer  sun,  of  cool  green 
forests  swaying  in  soft  winds,  and  of 
long  stretches  of  sandy  beaches  with 
the  waves  breaking  joyously  upon 
them,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  after  all  summer  should  and 
does  rank  second  in  our  estimation. 
What  can  compare  with  the  feel  of 
blue  water  surging  along  your  keel 
as  the  white-winged  boat  dances  softly 
over  the  waves  ?  And  for  sheer  content- 
ment what  could  be  more  enjoyable, 
more  peaceful,  than  the  drowsy  con- 
tentment of  a  summer  day  at  high 
noon,  when  the  locusts  shrill  in  the 
fields  and  the  soft  noise  of  the  hay- 
makers comes  to  our  ears  on  the 
flower-scented  breeze?  And  what  of 
the  delights  of  a  plunge  into  green 
waters  or  the  joy  of  whipping  a  tum- 
bling brook  wTith  your  favorite  light 
weight  rod?  All  the  world's  at  peace 
then,  and  all  the  world's  at  play. 
But  autumn  has  its  compensations. 
The  first  cool  day  brings  an  exhilara- 
tion to  senses  dulled  by  the  warmth  of 
summer.  Your  nerves  are  atingle  and 
your  spirits  high.  And  where  can 
one  find  a  more  lovely  season  than  our 


autumn  in  America?  Long  days  with 
the  atmosphere  so  clear  it  almost 
hurts.  Every  detail  of  the  landscape 
stands  out  as  if  each  part  had  been 
newly  scrubbed  and  washed.  Great 
fleecy  white  clouds  etch  themselves 
against  the  deep  blue  of  heaven,  and 
as  we  watch  the  landscape  changes 
color.  The  deep  yellows  and  reds 
replace  the  tired  greens  of  summer. 
Here  and  there  a  maple  flashes  scarlet 
against  the  russet  yellow  of  the  mea- 
dow, while  the  sumac  and  the  Virginia 
creeper  make  a  living  frame  against 
the  sombre  colors  of  the  woods.  The 
katydids  are  at  their  noisiest  and  the 
field  mice  and  squirrels  are  busy  with 
their  winter  stores. 

In  the  orchards  the  fruit  trees  bend 
under  their  loads.  Great  clusters  of 
apples,  Pippins,  Baldwins,  Pound 
Sweets,  all  the  fruits  of  the  orchard, 
weigh  down  the  branches  until  they 
have  to  be  supported  or  break  under 
the  sheer  weight  of  their  burden. 
In  the  valley  the  cider  mill  is  at  work 
overtime  and  everywhere  there  is  a 
cheerful  bustle  and  hurry  to  set  every- 
thing to  rights  before  Jack  Frost  puts 
an  end  to  activities. 

And  so  we  come  to  winter.  Even 
though  it  be  generally  conceded  the 
least  attractive  of  the  seasons,  there 
are  many  who  would  disagree  with 
any  such  statement.  Winter,  particu- 
larly in  the  country,  is  a  time  of  calm 
and  content.  There  is  not  much  work 
to  be  done.  One  has  time  to  pause  and 
reflect,  and  cheerful  evenings  before 
an  open  fire,  while  the  wind  roars  and 
howls  around  the  house,  is  an  experi- 
ence not  to  be  despised.  And  what  of 
the  youngsters?  They  have  always 
hailed  winter  as  their  own.  A  piece 
of  black  ice  and  a  pair  of  skates  spell 
contentment  and  health.  A  snowy 
hillside  and  a  pair  of  skis  mean  rosy 
cheeks  and  sunny  smiles.  And  don't 
forget  the  moonlight  nights  when  the 
earth  lies  motionless  and  silent  under 
its  great  mantle  of  white,  while  over- 
head the  stars  twinkle  with  renewed 
brilliance  and  the  aurora  sends  her 
trembling  wavy  beams  across  the 
dark  vault  of  heaven.  Most  of  us  have 
yet  really  to  discover  the  joy  of  our 
winters,  but  each  year  finds  hundreds 
of  new  devotees  turning  northward 
rather  than  south  as  the  cold  waxes. 
Yes,  winter  has  its  compensations,  but 
ho-hum!  Spring  is  just  around  the 
corner — and  well,  after  all,  you  just 
can't  expect  us  to  be  exactly  down- 
cast about  it,  now  can  you? 
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The  residence  of 
H.  P.  McGINLEY.  Esq 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

ADDISON  MIZNER 

•Architect 


T.   E.   GEISIX*  rBOTOGm?ES 

71i<r  hallway  of  the  McGinley  house — 
<zj  r- s'.:  should — iwizucs  :<■■:  en- 
tering visitor  at  first  sight.  He  de- 
scends several  steps  from  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  stair  hall,  and 
then  ascends  a  like  number  to  the 


reception  room.  And  most  appro- 
priately, a  narrow  winding  stair,  iron 
grilled  to  the  ceiling,  instead  of  the 
usual  broad  flight  of  steps,  leads  to  the 
second  poor.  Potted  oleanders  bring 
the  garden  feeling  inside 
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Above.  The  house  is  typically  Spanish 
in  type,  and  seen  from  the  garden  the 
lace-like  tracery  of  the  planting  gives 
an  ethereal  aspect  to  the  arcaded  court 
front.  The  monastic  feeling  inherent 
in  Spanish  architecture  is  curiously 
emphasized  in  this  picture  by  the  ap- 
parent cross  in  the  arched  doorway, 
formed  by  the  doors'  framing  and  lin- 
tel in  conjunction  with  the  overhead 
lantern 


Left.  The  dining  room.  Spanish  hi- 
dalgoes  of  medieval  times  might  well 
feel  at  home  in  surroundings  so  like 
those  of  their  day.  Even  the  arras  with 
which  they  concealed  their  rough  stone 
walls  is  cleverly  simulated  by  the 
hand  of  the  painter 


March,  1927 
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Right.  Detail  of  the  court  and  the  little 
pool  overlooked  by  the  balcony  cbove — 
a  delightful  setting  for  moonlight  seren- 
ades and  the  romance  that  is  said  to 
hold  sway  under  Southern  skies 


Below.  This  view  of  the  great  drawing 
room  shows  to  good  advantage  the 
beautifully  paneled  ceiling-  of  pecky 
cypress.  The  bookshelves  recessed  in 
the  thick  masonry  walls  and  the  deep 
window  embrasures  are  authentic 
structural  features,  ably  seconded  by 
the  wisely  chosen  furnishings 


Lilies  for  American  Gardens 


T 


"s^HE  lily  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  perfect  flower — 
fragrance,  exquisite  col- 
oring, and  a  lovely  form. 


by   HELEN  MORGENTHAU 


The  whole  plant  from  bulb  to  flower  is  a  unity, 
each  part  unfolding  to  the  next  in  unbroken 
harmony.  In  many  varieties  the  brown  or 
purplish  tinting  on  the  stem  spreads  on  to  the 
back  of  the  flower  and  fades  into  white  or  yel- 
low as  if  applied  with  pastels,  while  the  heart  is 
in  a  contrasting  shade.  But  all  the  lilies  are  not 
delicately  colored.  The  flashy  members  of  the 
family  flaunt  flaming  red,  orange,  vermilion, 
and  scarlet,  and  make  these  colors  even  more 
vivid  by  judiciously  applied  black,  purple,  or 
brown  beauty  spots. 

As  each  lily  blooms  in  my  garden  I  think 
it  is  the  loveliest,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  I  indulge  in  fond  reminiscences  to  cheer 
me  during  the  bleak  winter  days,  the  ex- 
quisitely fragrant  candidum  with  its  glistening 
white  perianth  appears  the  best  of  all. 

Until  recently,  when  the  fruits  of  the  voy- 
ages of  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson  and  other  plant 
explorers  were  brought  into  the  market, 
comparatively  few  hardy  lilies  were  available. 
Now,  thanks  to  these  adventurous  travelers, 
we  have  a  great  many  glorious  hardy  species 
new  to  Western  gardens. 

The  arrival  of  these  flower  debutantes  in  our 
midst  has  naturally  been  a  stimulus  to  the 
growing  of  lilies,  and  every  one  wants  to  know 
how  they  look,  when  they  bloom,  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Only  a  few  have  seen  or  grown 
these  new  varieties  long  enough  to  know  much 
about  their  behavior  under  cultivation.  1  he 
writer  who  rushes  into  print  about  his  neces- 
sarily limited  or  second-hand  knowledge  is 
very  much  like  the  old  maid  telling  her 
married  friends  how  to  bring  up  the  children. 

Lilies  are  easy  to  grow  and  require  less  care 
than  dahlias  or  roses.  Our  hot  summers,  cold 
winters,  and  dry  spells  suit  the  needs  of  the 
Asiatic  ones  very  well  and  some  of  them  ripen 
seed  here  when  they  do  not  in  Europe.  Here- 
tofore almost  all  lilies  sold  to  Americans  have 
come  from  distant  lands.  No  lilies  stand  ship- 
ping well,  for  the  shorter  time  they  are  out 
of  the  ground  the  better.  They  often  arrive 
after  their  long  journey  in  a  dry  or  bruised 
condition,  and  all  have  become  discolored 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  an  indication 
that  some  probably  unfavorable  physiological 
change  has  occurred.  Sometimes  they  are  dug 
too  early,  before  they  have  ripened  properly. 
7  he  failures  resulting  are  because  of  weakened 
bulbs  and  not  due  to  a  delicate  constitution. 

Another  reason  that  the  popular  mind 
has  developed  a  hesitancy  toward  the  growing 
of  lilies  is  because  of  that  Helen  of  Troy  of 
the  family,  the  lovely  auratum.  It  is  so  beau- 
tiful that  it  inspires  a  desire  for  possession  in 
every  beholder,  and  reams  of  mostly  wrong  ad- 
vice have  been  written  about  it,  leading  people 
to  inevitable  disaster.  Medium  sized  or  small 
bulbs  should  be  ordered  and  these  planted  in 
full  sun  in  well-drained  rather  poor  neutral  soil. 

When  ordering  any  variety  of  lily  always  ask 
for  medium  sized  bulbs  and  refuse  to  accept 
monster  ones,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  delicate 
from  overfeeding.  Get  them  from  near-by 
growers  if  possible.  This  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly easy  as  more  are  being  raised  in  this  coun- 
try, and  many  middlemen  are  growing  them 
on  their  own  grounds  for  a  year  before  selling 
them — a  very  excellent  and  assuring  practice. 

Lilies  on  the  whole  like  neutral  soil.  They 
all  require  well-drained  positions  and  can 
be  grown  in  good  average  garden  loam  neither 
too  rich  nor  too  poverty  stricken.  Leaf  mold 
is  good  mixed  into  the  soil.  To  enrich  my  lilies 
I  spread  thinly  over  the  top  of  the  beds  in  the 
fall  the  contents  from  the  compost  heap  into 
which  old  manure  and  leaves  have  been 
turned.  The  compost  should  be  old  enough 
so  that  the  seeds  in  it  are  no  longer  nine. 

The  whole  story  of  the  lily  is  written  in  the 
bulb,  although  as  yet  this  is  only  a  partially 


Lilium  candidum  blooming  beside  a 
gray  stone  wall  in  the  author  s  garden 


deciphered  hieroglyphic.  The  bulb  is  a  per- 
manently thickened  underground  stem  which 
the  plant  forms  to  insure  a  supply  of  food  in 
times  of  drought.  Each  bulb  scale  is  as  much  an 
embryo  flower  as  if  it  were  a  seed.  1  he  roots 
at  the  base  of  the  bulb  anchor  it  and  supply  it 
with  food  and  water.  Almost  all  lilies  have 
roots  along  the  underground  stem  between 
the  bulb  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
some  kinds  these  are  bigger  and  more  numer- 
ous than  in  others.  These  stem  roots  help  to 
feed  the  flowering  stalk  and  so  lessen  the  strain 
on  the  bulb.  They  must  be  allowed  to  develop 
fully  by  sufficiently  deep  planting.  I  he  bulb  is 
capable  of  growing  and  making  offsets  without 
showing  anything  above  ground  and  this  often 
happens  the  first  year  in  its  new  home.  I  he 
bulb  is  not  unchanging  like  a  piece  of  statuary, 
but  like  all  growing  things  is  constantly  renew- 
ing itself  and  sloughing  off  the  used  parts. 

There  are  four  main  types  of  bulbs:  the 
round  ones  with  scales  so  tightly  overlapping 
that  they  appear  solid,  such  as  croceum  and 
tignnum;  these  are  always  hardy  and  many 
Asiatic  ones  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese.  I  he 
second  kind  have  fleshy  articulated  scales, 
and  these  are  less  vigorous,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. A  third  group,  called  stoloniferous,  have 
trim  almost  so]id  bulbs,  but  the  underground 
stem,  which  bears  bulblets  in  its  joints,  wan- 
ders about,  such  as  in  willmottiae  and  davuri- 
cum;  this  might  indicate  that  this  type  likes 
sandy  soil  or  is  a  rock  plant.  A  fourth  kind 
have  fleshy  creeping  roots  along  which,  at 
intervals,  are  clusters  of  scales.  These  are 
called  rhizomatous  and  are  generally  the 
moisture  loving  ones  such  as  pardalinum, 
parvum,  superbum,  and  canadense. 

Bulbs,  except  in  the  case  of  candidum,  should 
be  planted  as  Wilson  says  in  his  admirable 
book,  to  a  depth  of  twice  the  size  of  the  bulb 
or  a  little  deeper.  If  the  bulb  is  two  inches 
high,  have  four  inches  of  soil  from  the  top 
of  the  bulb  to  the  surface,  and  so  on. 

To  plant  lily  bulbs  dig  a  hole  a  little  deeper 
than  required  and  fill  in  for  about  two  inches 
with  sand;  then  place  the  bulb  top  up  and 
slightly  sideways  into  this,  surround  com- 
pletely with  sand,  and  fill  in  the  rest  with  soil. 
The  sand  acts  as  a  drainage  and  as  a  prevent- 
ive against  pests,  this  last  because  no  living 
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organism  can  go  through  to  reach 
r  \J  A.  the  bulb,  and  many  fungi  spend 

the  winter  in  the  ground.  One 
of  the  scientists  of  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research  told 
me  not  to  powder  the  bulb  with  sulphur  as 
this  causes  an  acid  reaction  in  the  soil  which 
makes  the  bulb  a  likely  host  to  certain  fungi. 
Examine  the  bulbs  carefully  when  they  arrive 
and  take  those  with  soft  places,  green  mold, 
or  a  brown  mark  at  the  base  of  the  scale,  soak 
them  in  a  disinfecting  solution,  and  plant 
in  a  bed  removed  from  the  garden  which  is 
set  aside  as  a  hospital.  Some  of  my  sick  bulbs 
cured  themselves  after  one  season  before  I 
knew  about  the  bath  and  these  were  removed 
to  the  garden  after  disinfecting. 

I  he  best  way  to  avoid  disease  among  plants 
and  people  is  to  keep  them  well.  Therefore 
start  with  healthy  bulbs  and  plant  them  in 
a  soil  and  exposure  that  will  be  normal  for 
them  and  will  not  cause  them  to  use  up  their 
strength  against  unfair  odds.  How  can  one 
expect  a  lady  with  a  dainty  appetite  like  the 
lily  to  survive  in  a  soil  full  of  rich  nitrogenous 
entrees  and  desserts?  How  expect  the  shade 
loving  henryi  to  grow  vigorously  in  the  broiling 
sun  or  the  sun  loving  regale  or  candidum  to 
flourish  in  the  shade  of  thickly  clustering 
rhododendrons?  Of  course  they  languish 
and  their  lowered  resistance  makes  them  a 
prey  for  fungi,  worms,  and  slugs. 

The  lily  does  not  show  that  it  is  thirsty 
by  drooping  or  fading  as  other  plants  do,  for 
the  bulb  keeps  it  supplied  with  moisture  for 
its  immediate  needs.  But  if  it  is  not  watered 
during  the  dry  spells,  before  and  during  the 
flowering  period,  next  year's  bulb  will  suffer. 
Since  I  have  succeeded  in  making  some  of  my 
iris  believe  that  they  were  growing  in  a  damp 
place  by  watering  them  steadily,  I  hope  I  have 
established  the  parryi  and  washingtonianum 
lilies  in  my  garden — if  only  fleetingly.  They  are 
both  so  superlatively  beautiful  and  fragrant 
that  they  are  worth  any  effort. 

If  there  are  yellow  spots  or  discoloring  of 
the  leaves  or  stem,  which  may  indicate  botry- 
tis,  spray  at  once  until  under  control.  When 
the  stem  of  the  diseased  bulb  has  died  down, 
lift  the  bulb  to  see  whether  it  has  been  af- 
fected and  treat  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
sick  bulbs. 

The  only  pests  I  really  mind  are  the  field 
mice.  In  the  past  they  have  shown  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  my  choicest  bulbs.  I 
realize  that  if  they  get  the  better  of  me  it  is 
because  I  am  a  careless  housekeeper,  so  I  am 
ceaselessly  engaged  in  a  w  ar  upon  them.  I  puff 
cyanogas  into  their  holes  and  then  close  them 
up  and  place  a  commercial  preparation  of 
poisoned  oatmeal  temptingly  about  in  saucers 
covered  with  sprigs  of  pine  with  as  little 
conscience  qualms  as  any  Borgia.  They  have 
all  gone  for  the  time  being,  but  I  shall  not 
relax  my  vigilance.  One  way  to  keep  them 
out  is  not  to  cover  for  the  winter  until  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard.  They  like  to  winter  in 
a  walled  or  sheltered  garden. 

All  lilies  (except  tignnum  and  some  of  the 
davuricum  thunbergianum  tribe)  should  have 
a  mulch  as  a  protection  against  the  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  of  spring.  This  should  be 
of  tin-  same  depth  as  that  used  for  the  per- 
ennials. For  the  mulch,  use  salt  hay  or  leaves 
held  down  by  corn  stalks  or  boughs.  Some 
commercial  growers  mulch  with  manure, 
which  is  safe  only  if  exhausted,  otherwise  it 
heats  the  ground  and  brings  weeds  into  the 
soil.  The  mulch  should  not  be  removed  too 
early,  and  this  should  be  done  very  carefully 
without  stepping  into  the  beds  so  as  not  to 
crush  down  on  the  shoots  not  yet  above  the 
ground.  Although  it  may  require  a  great  deal 
of  self  control  on  the  part  of  the  tidy  gardener, 
the  lily  beds  are  best  not  weeded  until  June 
when  all  the  plants  can  be  seen.  A  good  plan  is 
to  give  a  thorough  clean  up  as  late  in  the  fall  as 
possible  and  then  be  patient  in  the  spring. 
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Most  of  us  want  lilies  in  the  flower  border 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  many  of  them 
should  not  do  as  well  under  cultivation  as  the 
thousands  of  other  domesticated  wild  plants. 
They  should  not  be  planted  close  to  phlox, 
peonies,  or  other  perennials  whose  habit  it 
is  to  settle  down  stolidly  in  the  border,  sending 
out  sturdy  roots  which  brush  aside  anything 
as  tenuous  and  romantic  as  a  lily.  Some  of  the 
iris,  thalictrum,  anemone,  and  many  annuals 
make  good  companions.  All  the  spring  bloom- 
ing and  low  growing  biennials  and  perennials 
shelter  the  young  lily  stalk  coming  up  early 
to  see  the  world,  and  also  act  as  a  mulch  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  and  clean  of  weeds.  Lilies 
grown  without  some  ground  cover  look  un- 
finished and  stiff.  Lovely  colors  and  forms 
around  the  base  of  their  stems  enhance  their 
beauty,  enrich  the  garden  picture,  and  fill 
in  the  space  before  the  flowers  have  come  and 
after  they  are  gone. 

In  the  Roger  Williams  Park  at  Providence, 
where  the  lilies  are  grown  to  perfection,  thev 
are  planted  amongst  young  evergreens,  now 
low  and  far  apart,  which  act  as  a  wind  shelter 
without  casting  too  much  shade.  I  do  not  think 
the  lilies  will  do  as  well  when  the  shrubs  grow 
higher  and  closer  together.  They  do  not 
thrive  at  all  in  deciduous  shrubbery,  with  the 
exception  of  superbum,  which  overtops  most 
shrubs. 

The  American  shade  loving  lilies  need  a 
special  place  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  can- 
not be  as  universally  grown  as  the  others.  In 
the  Washington  garden  of  a  lily  enthusiast  an 
ideal  place  has  been  made  for  them  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  winding  through  a  thin 
wood.  Here,  glowing  like  jewels  against  the 
green  background,  are  superbum,  canadense, 
pardahnum,  concolor,  maritimum,  henryi, 
bloomerianum,  washingtonianum,  and  many 
others. 

If  the  mice  do  not  eat  them  and  they  are 
handled  with  a  fair  amount  of  understand- 
ing, lilies  increase  amazingly.  The  bulbs 
often  double  and  triple,  and  sometimes  break 
into  myriads  of  little  ones.  New  bulblets  are 
formed  amongst  the  stem  roots  and  along  the 
underground  stem  between  the  bulb  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  sometimes  on  the 
inside  of  the  bulb  scales.  These  can  be  broken 
off  and  planted  in  coldframes,  and  most  of 
them  will  flower  in  two  years.  Some  lilies  form 
bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  these  will 
also  flower  the  third  summer  after  planting. 
Gently  dig  away  the  soil  from  around  the  stem 
of  the  lily  in  the  fall  and  remove  these  bulblets 
without  disturbing  the  mother  bulb — this 
will  lengthen  its  life  by  preventing  it  from 
being  crowded.  Through  these  bulbils  and 
bulblets  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of 
hhes  can  be  secured. 

Some  lilies  should  be  dug  up  every  so  often, 
according  to  their  individual  habits,  in  order 
to  divide  them  and  give  them  fresh  soil  and 
sand.  Many  of  them  set  fertile  seed  which 
germinates  easily.  The  seed  is  ready  for 
harvesting  when  the  pods  split  open  at  the 
top.  I  plant  the  seed  in  the  fall  in  coldframes 
which  have  been  dug  out  two  feet  and  filled 
with  soil  composed  of  one  part  each  of  leaf 
mold  and  loam  and  sand.  The  seeds  are  sown 
on  this  and  just  covered  with  soil,  they  come 
up  like  grass  the  following  summer.  A  commer- 
cial grower  told  me  that  he  plants  his  seeds  in 
April  in  soil  made  up  of  one  part  each  of  peat 
moss,  leaf  mold,  and  loam,  and  scatters  peat 
moss  on  top.  He  broadcasts  his  seeds,  then 
waters  them,  then  covers  them  with  more  peat 
moss,  and  waters  them  again.  He  keeps  his 
seedlings  dark  for  three  weeks  and  then  re- 
moves the  covering.  Some  of  his  regales  had 
flowers  the  second  summer  after  planting. 

After  the  first  summer  in  the  seed  bed  the 
stronger  growing  seedlings  are  transplanted, 
thus  thinning  the  remaining  ones,  which  are 
left  where  they  are  until  the  end  of  the  second 
summer.  They  are  then  removed  to  a 
permanent  place,  for  by  then  they  are  large 
enough  to  produce  flowers  the  third  summer. 

Every  statement  made  about  lilies  is  like 
French  grammar — there  is  no  rule  without  its 


exceptions.  Much  has  been  said  about  when 
to  transplant  lilies.  I  think  the  best  time,  with 
the  usual  exceptions,  is  when  the  stalk  has 
withered  in  the  late  summer  or  fall.  If  allowed 
to  form  a  seed  pod  the  stalk  will  not  die  down 
as  soon  as  otherwise.  On  my  own  place  I  have 
moved  quantities,  in  the  spring,  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another,  when  they  have 
not  been  out  of  the  ground  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes,  without  any  ill  effects. 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  which  are 
too  lovely  for  one  to  be  deprived  of,  can  be 
grown  in  pots  if  one  lives  in  a  cold  climate. 
These  are  japonicum,  myriophyllum,  super- 
bum,  philippinense,  neilgherrense,  and  longi- 
florum  (which  last  is  hardy  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  south). 

Below  is  a  list  I  have  found  to  be  hardy, 
and  I  advise  the  beginner  to  try  a  few  of  each 
in  his  garden  and  then  select  those  that  do 
best  and  grow  them  in  quantities.  But  also 
try  a  few  difficult  ones,  because  so  little  is 
known  about  lilies  that  no  one  can  say  posi- 
tively whether  they  will  do  well  in  any  special 
corner  of  the  world  or  not.  So  experiment  with 
them  and  let  the  rest  of  us  know. 

Dates  of  bloom  are  when  the  first  flower 
opened  in  my  garden  in  the  hills  back  of  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  Boston  is  the  same,  while  Long 
Island  and  the  Hudson  Valley  proper  are  two 
weeks  earlier. 

June: 

concolor:  early  June;  China:  hardy;  bulb  ij 
inches  across,  stem  1  foot  2  inches  high;  plant  in 
sun;  many  stem  roots;  vermilion  upright  bloom; 
is  short  lived  in  gardens  and  a  supply  should  be 
kept  on  hand  from  seed,  which  it  sets  readilv. 
croceum:  June  20th;  Europe;  hardy;  bulb  l5x  23 
inches;  stem  roots;  plant  4  inches  deep  in  sun; 
stem  2  feet  or  more;  flowers  clear  orange,  upright; 
seeds  readily;  handsome. 

davuricum:  Asia;  is  weak  looking  and  not  worth 
having  but  its  varieties  and  the  crosses  of  these 
with  the  European  croceum  and  bulbiferum  are 
very  fine.  "Davuricum  subsp.  thunbergianum  " 
is  what  Wilson  calls  them.  They  bloom  early  in 
June,  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and  have  a  firm  solid 
bulb,  some  of  them  quite  big.  All  of  them  are 
prolific  in  producing  hosts  of  bulblets  and  many 
of  them  set  seed.  They  are  upright,  flowers  red 
and  orange  or  either  of  these  colors;  very  gorgeous. 
Some  are  dwarf.  Catalogues  list  them  under 
various  names — select  according  to  description. 
Some  good  ones  are:  Elegans  sanguineum,  June 
loth;  the  segments  with  frilly  edges  and  wide  open; 
stem  18  inches.  Elegans  umbellatum,  June  8th; 
stem  16  inches  high;  red  and  scarlet.  Elegans 
umbellatum  Sappho,  June  28th,  scarlet  and 
orange;  two  whorls  of  flowers.  Elegans  incom- 
parable, June  8th,  13  inches  high,  dwarf,  orange. 
Elegans  Prince  of  Orange,  dwarf,  with  yellow 
flow  ers.  \\  allacei  is  not  very  different  and  should 
not  be  sold  as  a  separate  species. 
hansoni:  June  28th;  Korea;  very  hardy;  bulbs 
large;  plant  6  inches  deep,  in  partial  shade  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  bleaching;  stem  3  feet 
high;  flowers  small,  nodding;  not  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  but  absolutely  sure;  does  not  set  seed  to 
its  own  pollen  but  makes  clumps  of  bulbs. 
martagon:  European;  is  very  hardy,  but  those  I 
have  seen  are  an  ugly  muddy  color  with  unpleas- 
ant scent  and  I  can  see  no  point  in  raising  them. 
Variety  album,  June  28th;  bulb  1-3  inches  thick; 
plant  6  inches  deep  in  sun  or  semi-shade;  stem 
3  feet  high;  flowers  dainty  white,  nodding;  has 
been  in  my  border  for  four  years.  Has  been 
crossed  with  Hansoni  and  the  results  are  the 
Backhouse  hybrids,  said  to  be  very  lovely  and 
hardy,  which  bloom  in  June  and  July. 
tenuifolium:  June  20th;  Asia;  very  hardy  but 
triennial;  small  bulb;  plant  2  to  3  inches  deep; 
stem  18  inches  or  less  high;  a  dainty  coral-colored 
lily  for  front  of  border,  with  grass-like  leaves; 
seeds  freely.  The  variety  Golden  Gleam  is  more 
orange  in  color  and  is  a  little  higher  and  bigger 
plant — otherwise  like  type. 

July: 

testaceum:  June  30th;  a  European  hybrid  of 
candidum;  very  hardy;  bulb  smaller  than  candi- 
dum;  stem  roots;  plant  3-4  inches  deep,  in  sun; 
stem  4  feet  high;  flowers  a  peach-cream,  nodding, 
faintly  fragrant;  one  of  the  best;  sets  seed  to 
candidum  pollen  with  some  beautiful  results; 
is  self  sterile;  bulbs  form  clumps  in  time. 
auratum:  from  July  15th  until  October  2nd; 
Japan;  plant  medium  sized  bulb  8  inches  deep 
in  poorish  neutral  soil;  very  strong  stem  roots; stem 


3-4  feet  high;  flowers  white,  heavy-scented, 
marked  with  gold  and  red  or  only  with  gold;  very 
lovely;  is  subject  to  a  fungous  disease;  can  be 
increased  by  seeds  ripened  indoors  and  by  offsets; 
all  varieties  on  sale  are  good. 
canadense:  July  9th;  Eastern  U.  S.;  very  hardy; 
bulb  rhizomatous,  stem  roots;  plant  6-8  inches 
deep  in  sun  or  half  sun,  in  garden  or  meadow; 
stem  3-4  feet  high;  nodding  yellow  flowers;  can 
be  reproduced  by  seeds,  which  do  not  show  above 
the  ground  the  first  year,  or  by  bulb  scales;  is  very 
common  and  easily  procurable.  The  variety 
rubrum  is  the  same,  only  with  red  flowers;  is 
sometimes  sold  as  grayi. 

CANDIDUM:  July  9th;  Europe;  very  hardy;  bulb 

4  inches  across;  plant  inches  below  surface, 
in  sun;  cannot  stand  crowding;  stem  4-5  feet  high; 
plant  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September; 
flowers  white,  fragrant;  sets  seeds  but  not  always 
fertile;  reproduces  by  bulb  scales,  and  scales 
forming  along  flower  stalk  if  it  is  cut  oft  to  within 
6  inches  of  ground  after  flowering. 

davidi:  late  July;  China;  very  haray;  bulb  ii 
inches  high;  plant  in  sun;  stem  roots;  stem  2  feet 
6  inches  high;  like  a  dainty  tigrinum,  with  a 
prettier  color  orange;  very  like  willmottiae,  only 
later;  easily  raised  by  seed. 

humboldti  MAGNiFicL  M;  July  7th;  Western  U.  S.; 
very  hardy,  big  ovoid  bulb  sometimes  8  inches 
high;  plant  very  deep  in  the  sun  or  shade;  stem 

5  feet  or  more  high;  flowers  orange  and  nodding; 
curiously  spotted  on  long  curving  pedicels. 
pardalinum:  July  ioth;  Western  U.  S.;  hardy; 
bulb  rhizomatous,  small;  plant  6  inches  deep 
in  semi-shade;  3-5  feet  high;  orange  nodding 
flowers  oddly  marked. 

philadelphicum:  July  8th;  Eastern  V.  S.,  hardy 
if  handled  correctly;  must  be  moved  when  in 
flower;  plant  4-5  inches  deep  in  dry  sunny  place, 
or  in  rock  garden;  bulb  small;  stem  18  inches- 
2  feet  high;  upright;  beautifully  marked  scarlet 
flowers. 

regale:  July  7th;  China;  very  hardy;  bulb  2 
inches  high;  stem  roots;  plant  6-8  inches  deep 
in  sun;  stem  3-6  feet  high;  white  trumpet  shaped 
strongly  fragrant  flowers  with  rosy  markings 
on  back  and  golden  throat;  sets  fertile  seeds  in 
quantity  which  are  easily  raised.  This  lily  is 
gloriously  beautiful. 

sargentiae:  July  20th;  China;  needs  winter  pro- 
tection; bulb  2  inches  across;  plant  6-8  inches  deep 
in  sun;  stem  roots;  stem  3-6  feet  high;  white 
tubular  flower  with  colored  markings  on  back  like 
regale;  has  bulbils  in  axils  of  leaves;  seeds  have  to 
be  ripened  indoors;  acrid  fragrance;  sometimes 
subject  to  botrytis. 

superbum:  July  27th;  Eastern  U.  S.;  hardy; 
bulb  rhizomatous;  plant  8-12  inches  deep  in  semi 
shade;  orange  red  nodding  flowers;  a  huge  and 
gorgeous  plant;  do  not  disturb;  increases  by  bulb 
scales. 

wilmottiae:  July  18th;  China;  bulb  ij  inches; 
has  underground  creeping  stem;  plant  3-4  inches 
deep;  stem  2  feet  6  inches  high;  flowers  like  smaller 
tiger  lily;  seeds  readily;  Wilson  says  it  exhausts 
itself  in  flowering;  very  hardy;  graceful  and 
attractive. 

August: 

batemanniae:  August  13th;  a  Japanese  hybrid 
(one  of  the  "davuricum  subsp.  thunbergianum" 
group);  very  distinctive;  small  bulb;  plant  4 
inches  deep,  in  sun;  stem  2  feet  high;  upright 
star-shaped  flower,  clear  peachy  orange;  very 
lovely;  subject  to  fungus. 

henryi:  August  9th;  China;  bulb  2  inches  high; 
strong  stem  roots;  very  hardy;  partial  shade; 
plant  10-12  inches  deep;  nodding  open  orange 
flowers;  fine  stems  and  foliage. 
speciosum:  August  3rd;  Japan;  very  hardy; 
bulb  3-3  inches;  plant  8-10  inches  deep  in  sun,  and 
must  not  be  crowded;  stem  4  feet  high;  open  rosy 
flowers  with  delicate  fragrance;  one  of  the  best; 
forms  bulblets  along  stem  just  under  surface 
of  ground;  seeds  must  be  ripened  indoors.  Var- 
iety album  is  white;  varieties  roseum,  rubrum, 
and  melpomene  all  in  varying  tones  of  rose,  are 
all  fine  and  hardy. 

tigrinium:  August  ioth;  China;  absolutely  fool 
proof;  plant  8  inches  deep  in  the  sun;  strong  stem 
roots;  height  of  stem  3-4  feet;  forms  bulbils  in  leaf 
axils.  The  variety  tortuni  is  earlier  than  type, 
and  splendens  heavier  and  later. 

In  addition  to  the  species  and  varieties 
enumerated,  I  hear  that  the  following  are 
hardy,  but  as  I  have  only  had  them  a  very 
short  time,  I  cannot  tell  from  personal  experi- 
ence. They  are:  pomponium,  pyrenaicum, 
chalcedonicum,  monadelphum  (all  European); 
and  medioloides,  cernuum,  and  callosum  (from 
Asia). 


Don't  Lime  the  Lawn 


SOUR  soils  have  long  been  the  bugaboo 
of  farmers.  Whenever  clover,  alfalfa, 
and  other  crops  refuse  to  grow,  the 
land  is  tested  to  see  if  it  is  sweet  or 
sour  and  if  found  to  be  sour  (acid),  the  appli- 
cation of  sweetening  lime  frequently  means 
the  restoration  of  the  crop-bearing  capacity 
of"the  soil. 

On  account  of  the  time-honored  and  success- 
ful use  of  lime  on  farm  land,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  apply  the  same  treatment  to  lawns. 
"It  stands  to  reason  that  if  lime  is  good  for 
farm  land  it  is  also  good  for  lawn  soils," 
is  the  argument  used.  But  this  is  the  kind  of 
reasoning  typical  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Before 
the  dawn  of  science  all  things  were  reasoned 
out  by  mind  alone  and  actual  tests  were 
considered  a  slight  on  one's  powers  of  de- 
duction. It  was  not  until  the  idea  of  gaining 
knowledge  by  tests  and  experiments  became 
popular  that  science  received  its  birth,  but 
there  are  still  many  problems  that  are  settled 
by  the  ancient  reasoning-but-not-testing  pro- 
cess. 

Why  no  one  ever  tried  until  comparatively 
recently  actually  to  test  the  effect  of  lime  on 
lawns,  is  a  mystery  that  can  perhaps  best  be 
explained  by  the  "stands  to  reason"  methods 
of  our  ancestors.  The  impetus  for  studying 
and  experimenting  with  turf  plants  came 
largely  from  the  recent  tremendous  popularity 
of  golf  with  the  resulting  insistent  demand 
for  good  turfs.  A  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  along  this  line  has  been  performed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Kingston  and  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Greens  Section  of  the  United 
States  Golf  Association.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  result  of  all  this  work  is  the  reali- 
zation that  the  use  of  lime  on  the  greensward  is 
more  likely  to  encourage  rather  than  to  dis- 


Buckhorn  seeds  greatly  enlarged.  This  super- 
pest  enters  lawns  via  impure  seed,  and  is  en- 
couraged to  multiply  every  time  lime  is  applied 

courage  the  encroachment  of  weeds,  the  arch 
enemies  of  all  turfs. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  helped  greatly  in 
unraveling  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of 
weeds  to  soil  acidity  was  the  development  of 
a  brand  new  method  of  determining  the 
degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity.  Until  the  in- 
vention of  this  new  method,  called  the  dye 
indicator  test,  the  use  of  litmus  was  our  sole 
reliance,  and  the  litmus  test  merely  told 
whether  or  not  the  soil  was  sweet  or  sour  but 
gave  little  indication  of  the  degree  of  acidity 
or  alkalinity.  Now  that  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  sweetness  or  sourness  of  the 
soil,  it  is  also  possible  to  determine  more  ex- 
actly the  relationship  of  these  factors  to  the 
weed  flora.  In  one  set  of  experiments  con- 
ducted on  the  Government  Experimental 
Farm  at  Arlington,  Va.,  it  was  found  by  care- 
ful tests  and  equally  careful  counts  of  the 
weeds  present  that  the  sweeter  the  soil,  the 
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greater  were  the  number  of  weeds  that  invaded 
the  plots  of  turf  upon  which  the  tests  were 
conducted.  Conversely,  as  the  degree  of 
acidity  increased  there  was  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  weeds  present. 
The  use  of  acid-reacting  fertilizers  such  as 
ammonium  sulfate  caused  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  ranks  of  the  weed  army,  while  the 
weediest  plots  of  all  were  the  ones  upon  which 
lime  was  applied.  Similarly,  lawn  experiments 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
have   clearly   shown   that   lime  encourages 


Above.  Plantain,  arch  enemy  of  the  turf, 
is  another  lawn  nuisance  that  is  given 
a  new  lease  oj  life  by  the  use  of  lime 


Below.  Buckhorn,  conceded  to  be  the  worst 
lawn  pest  in  America.  This  plant  thrives 
best  wherever  lime  is  used  on  the  lawn 
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dandelions  and  plantains,  two  of  the  worst 
turf  invaders  in  America. 

Tremendous  amounts  of  money  are  wasted 
each  spring  by  the  application  of  lime  on 
lawns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  the  sweeten- 
ing of  the  soil  by  lime  were  a  good  thing  to 
do,  the  money  spent  on  lime  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  city  lawns  would  still  be  wasted, 
since  chemists  have  shown  us  that  wherever 
the  city  water  is  "hard,"  the  sprinkling  of  the 
greensward  for  several  years  will  cause  an 
accumulation  of  lime  that  will  make  the  soil 
decidedly  sweet.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  such 
hard-water  sections  of  the  country  as  Indiana, 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  lime  in  the  soil 
due  to  years  of  sprinkling  with  water  high  in 
lime  content  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  turf 
weeds. 

The  reason  behind  all  this  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  Weeds  have  been  competitors  of  our 
crops  for  countless  ages,  and  this  competition 
has  been  mainly  in  sweet  soil.  In  other  words, 
weeds  have  become  accustomed  to  an  alkaline 
environment,  and  when  the  soil  becomes  sour 
the  weeds  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  since 
they  cannot  retain  their  vigor  under  sour 
conditions  to  the  same  extent  as  can  most  of 
our  common  turf  grasses.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
of  our  lawn  weeds,  notably  sorrel,  are  associ- 
ated mainly  with  acid  or  sour  soil,  but  this  is 
merely  because  they  cannot  stand  the  fierce 
competition  with  dandelions  and  other  weedy 
warriors  on  sweet  land,  and  so  the  sorrel  retires 
to  the  comparative  seclusion  of  a  sour  environ- 
ment. It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated, 
however,  that  when  relieved  of  competition 
with  other  plants,  sorrel  will  develop  even 
better  in  an  alkaline  or  sweet  soil  than  in  sour 
land. 

Lawn  experts  have  long  been  recommending 
the  use  of  lime  on  turf  and  it  is  a  bit  disheart- 


Following  the  application  of  lime  on  the 
lawn,  there  is  usually  a  marked  increase  in 
crabgrass,  goosegrass,  and  other  turf  weeds 

ening  to  learn  that  all  this  money  and  effort 
have  been  wasted.  There  is  little  sense,  how- 
ever, in  continuing  a  mistake,  and  we  should 
feel  grateful  for  this  recent  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  lawns.  If  you  feel  the  least  bit 
doubtful  about  this  new  wrinkle  in  the  art  of 
turf-making,  let  it  be  known  that  since  the 
findings  of  the  scientists  have  been  announced 
and  amply  demonstrated,  the  Greens  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Golf  Association 
has  strongly  advised  against  the  custom  of 
liming  the  greens,  with  the  result  that  lime  is 
now  practically  taboo  on  golf  courses  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  no  tendency 
has  been  noted  toward  returning  to  the  use 
of  this  encourager  of  turf  weeds.  I  he  ancient 
game  of  golf  has  been  responsible  for  much 
new  knowledge  regarding  scientific  methods  of 
securing  a  weedless  turf,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  ostracizing  of  lime  on  the  greensward. 
Golf  is,  indeed,  a  great  game. 


SILHOUETTES    WITH    A    GARDEN  BACKGROUND 


Mrs.  Moses  Taylor  in  the  rose  garden  on  her  estate  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gouverneur  Morris  with  their  daughters  and 
household  pets,  and  their  residence,  Malbone,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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Beans  and  More  Beans 


by   FLORENCE  TAFT  EATON 


T 


"^HE  various  beans  are,  next  to  to- 
matoes, the  most  important  garden 


crop. 

A  row  of  string  beans  can  be  included 
in  even  the  smallest  garden  and,  well  managed, 
will  yield  more  solid  food  to  the  square  foot 
than  any  other  above-surface  vegetable.  And 
if  space  is  more  ample,  a  delicious  variety  of 
beans,  almost  as  unlike  each  other  as  different 
vegetables,  can  be  furnished  from  early  sum- 
mer until  frost  time.  In  fact,  I  always  put  in 
a  gambling  row  of  the  bush  sievas  for  special 
use  after  frost,  and  with  the  idea  of  covering 
it  the  coldest  nights,  keeping  strips  of  old 
awnings  for  this  purpose  conveniently  at  hand. 
Enlre  nous,  I  regard  old  awnings,  to  be  used  as 
covers,  as  a  precious  garden  possession.  The 
last  planting  of  string  beans  we  plan  to  cover 
in  the  same  way;  and  we  always  have  these 
delicious  delicate  string  and  sieva  beans  to 
enjoy  during  the  delightful  warm  fall  days 
that  follow  the  various  cold  snaps.  The  latest 
planting  of  the  former — for  which  we  select 
the  wax  variety — is  made  about  August  first 
(vicinity  of  Boston),  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  it  ever  proved  wholly  lost  work. 

We  always  take  a  chance  on  an  early  plant- 
ing, also,  of  string  beans,  sometimes  having 
to  replant — in  part  or  wholly — it  is  true,  but 
often  getting  our  reward  for  our  venture  by 
especially  early  crops  of  this  delectable  vege- 
table. I  find,  on  consulting  our  Garden  Book, 
that  April  19th  is  about  our  earliest  date  of 
bean  planting.  Later  plantings  often  catch  up, 
but  we  are  always  tempted  to  try  our  luck  on 
some  fine  April  day,  when  particularly  spring- 
like conditions  inspire  us  to  unusual  activity. 
String  beans  mature  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  after  planting — between  six  and  seven 
weeks  in  warm  weather,  although  they  are 
more  dilatory  in  venturing  forth  in  the  cooler 
spring  days. 

We  believe  in  planting  the  first  crop  rather 
liberally  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  beans  when 
we  first  begin  to  pick  them,  andwhen  the  garden 
yield  is  not  so  varied  as  later.  We  like  them 
small  and  tender,  also;  although  it  is  quite 
true  that  a  rather  big  string  bean  that  has 
grown  rapidly  tastes  almost  exactly  as  well 
as  the  tiny  ones,  if  slivered  in  thin  diamond- 
shaped  slices  or  cut  in  "matches."  They  cook 
much  more  rapidly,  too,  cut  small  in  this  way 
and — a  great  advantage — retain  their  green 
color  better  (to  assist  this  add  a  tiny  pinch  of 
soda  and  boil  rapidly,  uncovered;  they  should 
come  to  table  bright  green). 

We  use  rather  indifferently,  as  a  dwarf  green 
bean,  Plentiful,  Bountiful,  and  SuWon's 
Masterpiece;  Stringless  Green  Pod  is  also 
excellent.  We  plant  them  two  inches  deep  in 
rows,  V-ing  the  beans  in  the  rows.  Some  au- 
thorities think  the  yield  is  better  if  planted 
in  hills,  three  or  four  in  each,  the  hills  eight 
inches  or  more  apart.  It  is  easier  picking  them 
if  planted  in  this  way  and  mold  and  blight  are 
not  so  apt  to  develop  as  when  grown  more 
closely.  In  fact,  all  beans  should  be  planted 
sparsely — or  else  thinned — that  light  and  air 
may  get  to  the  entire  plant.  They  sprout  in 
a  very  short  time  and  it  is  fascinating  to  see 
how  quickly  an  entire  row  materializes  after 
the  little  preliminary  cracks  appear  in  the 
earth.  The  wax  beans  are  different  enough  in 
appearance  and  even  in  taste  to  constitute  a 
different  vegetable  and  it  is  advantageous, 
if  space  allows,  to  plant  both  kinds  at  once. 
Improved  Golden  Wax — rust-proof  is  our 
choice  in  a  dwarf  bean;  Sure  Crop  Stringless  is 
another  good  variety. 

All  beans  do  well  in  any  ordinarily  fertile 
soil — in  fact  they  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  will  improve  the  soil  where  grown  by 
absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  adding 
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Pole  beans  in  a  small  garden — Kentucky 
Wonders  {green  andwax)  sietas,  and limas 
— that  s upply  the  family  needs  throughout 


it  to  the  earth.  If  one  can  choose,  a  sandy  loam 
is  best.  They  will  also  yield  well — although 
more  sparsely — in  a  somewhat  shady  place 
if  the  garden  is  limited  in  size.  Last  year  we 
planted  a  late  row  next  the  asparagus  bed, 
and  in  spite  of  gloomy  suggestions  from  critics, 
they  yielded  generously,  even  while  shaded. 
After  the  second  leaves  are  well  started,  hill 
slightly  and  cultivate  well.  Of  late  years  flea 
beetle  has  bothered  us  greatly,  perforating  the 
leaves;  if  not  checked  the  plants  become 
weak,  and  sometimes  die.  Spray  preventively 
and  sprinkle  tobacco  dust  over  and  especially 
under  the  plants.  Repeat  if  necessary,  and 
watch  closely  to  prevent  this  pest  from  getting 
a  head  start. 

Many  advise  planting  string  beans  at  two- 
week  intervals  during  some  weeks.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  a  limited  maximum  yield,  and 
if  one  wishes  an  overflowing  supply  always, 
this  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  if  space  is 
limited,  a  satisfactory  secondary  yield  may 
be  almost  indefinitely  obtained  by  picking 
them  thoroughly  and  not  allowing  any  to 
mature.  We  pick  our  string  beans  every  other 
day,  whether  we  want  them  or  not,  for  the 
above  reason.  One  can  salt,  can,  sell,  or  give 
away  the  surplus.  To  salt,  put  them,  cut  up, 
in  stone  crocks  in  layers  alternating  with 
layers  of  ice-cream  salt;  pack  solidly  and  brine 
will  form  and  they  will  keep  splendidly; 
freshen  to  use.  This  is  a  cool  way  to  put 
up  beans  and  also  convenient,  as  small 
amounts  may  be  added  until  the  crock  is  full. 
Beans  to  can  should  be  picked  when  young 
and  tender,  otherwise  they  are  not  worth 
canning;  can  those  that  conform  to  this  con- 
dition and  sliver  or  "match"  the  larger  ones 
for  seasonal  use,  if  the  crop  overflows.  Thegreen 
Flageolet  bean  is  among  the  novelties;  this 
may  be  used  as  a  string  bean,  but  its  province 
is  to  produce  a  big  crop  of  delicious  small 
pale-green  shell  beans. 

Pole  string  beans  are  sometimes  preferred 
to  bush  beans,  and  the  process  of  picking  is 
much  easier  on  the  back.  A  new  pole  bean — 


a  long  season,  and  incidentally  provide  a 
most  ornamental  background  to  the  garden. 
In  front  of  the  beans  are  trellis ed  tomatoes 

Fillbasket — is  recommended  as  even  superior 
to  our  old  friend  the  Kentucky  Wonder  as  a 
snap  bean,  and  as  also  fine  as  a  shell  bean. 
Many  will  still  be  faithful  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, which  is  entirely  stringless  and  delicious. 
(To  interpolate,  why  is  it  that  so  many  com- 
mercially canned  string  beans  have  strings — 
and  big  ones — when  we  should  never  think  of 
raising  those  afflicted  in  this  manner?)  The 
Kentucky  Wonder  wax  is  as  fine  a  yellow 
bean  as  is  the  original  green  variety.  I  consider 
all  pole  beans  very  desirable,  being  extremely 
ornamental  in  the  garden,  taking  air  space 
instead  of  garden  square  feet,  and  the  crops 
are  so  conveniently  picked.  Arches,  pergolas, 
and  boundary  trellises  are  effectively  and 
ornamentally  vine-covered  by  the  use  of  pole 
beans.  We  often  add  a  red  bean  to  some  of  the 
hills  in  the  interest  of  color  effects.  The  only 
question  is  that  of  obtaining  the  poles — some 
times  a  difficult  matter.  Cedar  poles  are  best 
and  all  poles  should  retain  the  bark,  as  the 
beans  cling  more  easily  to  a  rough  surface. 
Poles  should  be  firmly  set,  four  feet  apart, 
before  planting  the  beans.  Plant  four  to  six 
in  a  hill,  an  inch  deep.  Thin  to  three  or  four; 
assist  vines  to  twine  at  first. 

Horticultural  beans  are  greatly  liked  by 
many  people.  We  like  these  best  for  succotash, 
which  I  personally  consider  the  most  delicious 
vegetable  combination  possible.  To  make  this 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  add  cut-off  green 
corn — kernels  first  scored  down  middle  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  pulp  and  milk  thoroughly 
scraped  out — to  equal  the  amount  of  cooked 
horticultural  beans  with  just  enough  of  the 
liquor  in  which  cooked  to  cover,  and  boil  seven 
minutes;  add  salt,  a  bit  of  sugar,  good  lump  of 
butter — unspeakably  delicious!  Our  grand- 
mothers omitted  the  butter  and  boiled  diced 
salt  pork  with  the  beans;  but  modern  taste 
favors  butter.  Leftover  cooked  corn  may  be 
used.  Lima  and  sieva  beans  also  make  equally 
delicious  succotash,  to  my  mind.  Horticultural 
beans  have  a  limited  bearing  season;  and  two 
or  three  plantings  should  be  made  if  this  is 
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a  favorite  variety  with  the  family.  Dwarf 
horticultural  beans  have,  in  spite  of  their  name, 
a  tendency  to  send  out  runners;  and  we  find 
the  yield,  quality,  and  general  health  of  vines 
are  improved  by  supporting  them.  We  put  the 
poultry  wire  trellises  from  our  first  peas  behind 
the  beans  with  good  results.  A  bean  or  two 
may  be  dropped  in  each  of  the  outside  hills  of 
the  corn,  if  space  is  limited.  Horticultural 
beans  have  been  afflicted  with  a  blight  of  late, 
in  our  locality.  Preventive  spraying  helps 
here,  and  thorough  pulling  out  and  burning  of 
the  effected  plants.  The  pole  variety  of  these 
beans  seems  to  be  much  freer  from  this  blight, 
and  we  find  it  satisfactory.  1  hese  are  the 
prettiest  of  beans — both  pods  (if  blightless) 
and  the  beans  themselves.  The  rich  brown 
pot-liquor — a  by-product  of  these  beans  when 
cooked — makes  a  delicious  soup  when  seasoned 
and  thickened  slightly  with  a  bit  of  flour  and 
butter  melted  together,  and  should  always  be 
saved  for  this  purpose. 

Space  for  baking  beans  should  be  spared 
only  from  a  large  garden;  but  the  horticul- 
tural, lima,  and  sieva,  and  the  shelled  string 
beans  that  may  have  gotten  ahead  of  one,  are 
all  nice  when  dried,  shelled,  and  baked  in 
winter. 

Henderson's  bush  limas  or  sievas  are  the 
favorite  bean  of  our  bean-loving  family.  I 
should  never  omit  them  from  even  a  very 
moderate-sized  garden.  They  are,  if  thor- 
oughly picked  and  never  allow7ed  to  seed, 
practically  all-season  bearers,  and  continue  to 
send  out  buds,  blossoms,  and  beans  until 
frost.  They  are  very  ornamental  in  the  garden, 
too,  as  the  foliage  is  dark  green  with  delicate 
white  veins,  and  the  pretty  white  blossoms 
set  in  feathery  upright  sprays.  These  beans 
are  seldom  affected  with  any  sort  of  blight. 
We  plant  the  dwarf  sievas,  but  the  pole  variety 
is  excellent  and  very  ornamental  in  the  garden, 
and  easily  picked.  Plant  all  pole  beans  a  little 
later  than  the  dwarfs,  as  they  are  less  hardy. 
Raise  hills  a  bit  for  drainage;  leave  four  to  five 
beans  in  each  hill,  the  hills  three  to  four  feet 
apart  as  with  pole  string  beans.  The  sievas 
furnish  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enjoy- 
able of  all  canned  products  and  we  like  to 
plant  a  surplus  with  canning  in  view.  We  make 
three  plantings  of  the  dwarf  sievas,  and  use  the 
beans  very  freely.  Plant  as  string  beans — 
rather  sparsely,  V-ing  the  beans. 

Regular  limas  are  most  delicious,  and  divide 
popularity  with  the  sievas.  A  rich,  meaty,  big 
lima,  picked  when  green  in  color,  cooked  just 
right,  and  dressed  liberally  with  butter  is  hard 
to  beat.  We  now  plant  the  pole  variety  ex- 
clusively, although  the  dwarf  is  very  satis- 
factory in  quality  and  yield;  I  think,  however, 
that  one  obtains  a  larger  crop  from  the  pole 
lima.  The  plants  are  tender  and  should  not 
be  started  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over; 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  delay  longer  than 
necessary,  as  these  beans  require  eighty  days 
from  start  to  table.  If  poles  are  not  conveni- 
ently obtained,  Burpee's  bush  lima  is  an 
excellent  variety.  Sow  these  after  May  15th 
(vicinity  of  Boston)  or  when  the  ground  is 
warm.  These  large  beans  sprout  more  quickly 
— or  rather  reach  the  surface  quicker — if 
planted  eye  down;  I  have  never  found  that 
this  made  any  difference  in  planting  the  smal- 
ler beans.  The  limas  should  be  planted  two 
inches  deep.  When  running  beans  have  reached 
the  top  of  poles,  either  festoon  vines  from 
pole  to  pole  for  beauty,  or  pinch  off  tops  to 
increase  yield.  Early  Leviathan  pole  lima  is 
our  favorite;  it  is  remarkably  productive  and 
the  beans  are  of  fine  quality.  The  large  limas 
are  not  so  fine  canned,  I  think,  as  the  sie\  ;is. 
but  are  excellent,  and  the  surplus  may  be 
utilized  in  this  way,  or  dried  for  winter 
use. 

The  surplus  crop  of  any  beans  may  be 
ripened  and  dried  for  winter  use,  or  saved 
for  seed  if  desired.  In  either  case  the 
beans  should  be  stored  in  tightly  closed  con- 
tainers, as  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  get 
wormy. 

While  string  beans  will  grow,  as  stated 
above,  in  almost  any  garden  soil,  however 


poor,  they  respond  to  good  conditions  and 
fertile  soil,  and,  especially  if  garden  space  is 
limited,  one  should  give  them  their  best  chance 
and  be  repaid  by  both  quality  and  luxuriant 


yield.  Plant  all  beans  when  danger  of  frost 
is  over — with  the  exception  of  the  early  gamb- 
ling planting  suggested  above.  Sometimes 
rows  partially  injured  by  frost  may  be  partly 
replanted  by  sticking  in  beans  here  and  there, 
enough  remaining  of  the  originals  to  furnish 
a  few  early  messes.  Cutworms  often  play  havoc, 
and  if  they  seem  in  evidence  trap  them  with 
little  heaps  of  bran,  molasses,  and  paris  green; 
watch  for  them  every  morning,  dig  around 
cut-down  plants,  and  find  and  dispose  of  the 


enemy;  stick  in  a  bean  to  fill  any  vacant  place. 
We  have  cutworms  in  our  garden,  I  regret  to 
say,  and  usually  plant  more  thickly  on  this 
account.  When  planting  beans,  work  the  soil 


until  fine  and  mellow.  Do  not  use  hen  manure 
for  fertilizer,  as  it  is  too  stimulative  to  foliage. 
If  you  have  any  left-over  stable  manure  put 
a  shovelful  in  each  hill  of  pole  beans;  cover 
well  with  earth,  as  seeds  shouldn't  touch  the 
manure. 

We  like  to  make  a  planting  of  dwarf  wax 
beans  about  August  first,  as  a  delicious  late- 
fall  crop.  As  string  beans  are  ready  to  pick 
in  about  six  weeks — or  a  little  over — we  are 
reasonably  sure  of  a  good  harvest. 


A  brick  and  field  stone  retaining 
•wall — an  excellent  combination, 
but  one  which  is  not  successful 
unless  skilfully  designed 
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A  well-handled  treatment  of  garden  steps, 
unaffected,    and  functional   in  design 


Interesting  relief  work — a  dragon  figure  from  Ishtar 
Gate,  Babylon  {from  Koldewey's  "Excavations  at  Babylon") 
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ITH  the  appreciation  for  more 
beautiful  and  better  designed  gar- 
dens, the  landscape  architect  and 
amateur  gardener  to-day  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  recognize  the  value  of  brick  as 
an  element  in  landscape  composition. 

Brick  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  man-made 
building  materials  and  it  has  found  favor 
at  all  times  since  first  used  in  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Assyria.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
find  that  in  those  countries  and  during  those 
periods  where  industry  flowered  into  art, 
brick-making  and  brick-building  flourished 
alongside  the  more  austere  art  of  the  stone 
mason.  The  numerous  examples  of  good 
brickwork  have  placed  it  as  a  classic  con- 
struction material  on  a  par  with  stone,  and 
to  the  more  discriminating  it  possesses  a 
charm  not  inferior,  and  in  many  ways  su- 
perior, to  that  of  stone. 

With  its  wealth  of  attractions  in  association 
from  early  times,  brick  lends  itself  readily 
for  use  in  the  garden.  Pleasing  effects  may 
be  obtained  by  combining  it  with  other 
materials,  such  as  cut  stone,  field  stone, 
concrete,  stucco,  and  wrought  iron.  Since 
brick  may  be  obtained  in  a  wide  range  of 
textures,  numerous  choices  are  possible, 
varying  from  the  water-struck,  sand-struck, 
and  wire-cut  brick,  to  brick  pressed  into 
patterns  or  projecting  lugs.  It  may  easily  be 
obtained  in  a  large  number  of  shapes  and 
sizes  and  is  readily  manufactured  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications  for  special  designs. 

The  texture  and  color  of  brick  to  be  used 
depends  entirely  upon  its  function  in  the 
design.  A  fountain  decoration,  a  pool  border, 
a  sun-dial  base,  or  any  such  use  which  has 
definite  form  in  small  size,  may  well  be  made 
of  smooth-textured  brick.  However,  many 
mistakes  are  made  in  the  choice  of  textures 
too  fine,  of  too  rigid  a  surface,  and  of  too 


Brick  may  be  obtained  in  any  shape  which  the  designer  may  specify.  The  effect 
of  quiet  formality  here  is  largely  due  to  the  boraer  of  specification  cut  brick 
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Sketches  a?id  text  by 


A  terrace  accent  used  with  grass  steps.  Two  such  forms  will 
define  an  axis  where  elaborate  and  massive  steps  are  not  desxred 


definite  an  outline  for  the  construction  found 
in  walls,  walks,  and  steps.  Fortunately  for 
the  American  landscape,  the  colors  which 
predominate  in  brick  are  generally  the  more 
subdued  tones,  and  the  selection  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  designer's  taste  and  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  harmony  and  intensity  of  color 
notes. 

The  small  size  of  brick  enables  man  to 
impress  upon  his  work  a  self-imposed  style. 
He  should,  however,  recognize  the  principles 
of  good  design  and  refrain  from  using  patterns 
which  are  incongruous  with  that  part  of  the 
scheme  in  which  they  appear.  As  a  general 
rule  elaborate  patterns  in  brick  walls  and 
walks  do  not  represent  good  taste.  It  is  easy 
to  digress  in  thought  from  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  garden  and  sense  an  outstanding 
amount  of  interest  where  interest  is  not 
wanted.  The  ornate  and  more  decorative 
quality  of  brickwork  may  come  in  larger 
paved  areas  on  terraces,  at  the  junction  of 
paths,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps.  In 
designing  brick  walks,  terraces,  or  walls,  the 
designer  should  not  disregard  the  fact  that 
the  effect  which  is  obtained  is  as  much  the 
result  of  the  mortar  as  of  the  brick  themselves. 
Interest  in  color  and  contrast  of  mortar  may 
carry  a  pattern  in  itself,  and  seem  to  be  a 
superimposed  network  of  lines,  pleasing  in 
tracery,  over  a  background  of  brick. 

A  garden  should  be,  and  should  appear  to 
be,  the  work  of  man.  What  more  suitable 
than  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  using  this  material  which 
so  happily  contributes  its  part  to  the  com- 
position of  the  garden.  In  an  unusual  manner 
brick  imparts  definite  form  and  colorful 
accent,  subtly  expressing  its  phase  in  the 
whole  design,  and  grown  over  with  moss  and 
lichens,  becomes  more  and  more  a  part  of  the 
whole  composition. 


Arthur  F.  Rosenbaugh 


A  simple  but  effective  wall  figure  which  may 
be  used  to  mark  the  terminus  of  a  garden  walk 


Brick  walls  need  not  necessarily  be  continuous,  but 
may  be  used  for  structural  effect  as  here  shown 
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The  Room  of  the  Month 


MRS.    KENNETH   TORRANCE,  Decorator 
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The  ideal  bedroom  should  be 
cheerful,  but  restful  as  well, 
and  the  happy  combination 
of  these  qualities  is  not  al- 
zvays  so  successfully  achieved 
as  in  this  wholly  charming 
room  in  the  home  of  Myron 
A.  Wick,  Esq.,  Shuttlewick 
Farms,  Chagrin  Falls,  0. 
The  natural-finished  hard- 
wood floor  and  the  plain  zvalls 
of  primrose  pink  made  a 
quietly  effective  setting  for  the 
drawn  rugs  and  hangings  of 
softly  glazed  chintz  whose 
corn-colored  ground  is  strewn 
with  a  flozver  and  leaf  design 
in  pink,  blue,  lavender,  and 


Another  view  of  the  room. 
All  of  the  furniture  is  an- 
tique with  the  exception  of  the 
bed,  which  was  made  to  order. 
The  bed  frame  and  posts  are 
walnut  (to  match  the  antique 
chest  of  drawers)  and  the  can- 
opy frame,  from  which  hang 
closely  pleated  frills  and  cur- 
tains of  blue  silk,  is  old  zvhite 
with  blue  lines  and  a  design 
of  musical  instruments  done 
in  gold.  The  lamp  is  a  Staf- 
fordshire figurine,  and  over 
the  mantel  {not  shown)  is  an 
antique  eighteenth  century 
pastel  in  blues 
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Draperies  and  Curtains 


by    M  A  R  (I  E  R  Y    SILL    WICKWA  R  E 

Interiors  by  the  Author 


M or  mar! 
tains  ar 


good  house  has  been  made 
larred  by  its  curtains,  for  cur- 
.„  are  certainly  one  of  the  most 
-A-  /  \  important  factors  in  any  scheme 
of  decoration.  We  all  know  of  dull  and  mediocre 
rooms  that  have  been  transformed  into  the 
most  inviting  of  places  by  the  use  of  the  right 
curtains,  and  of  rooms  that  have  been  delight- 
fully gracious,  light  and  simple,  until  their 
windows  were  overhung  with  many  yards  of 
some  unsuitable  fabric  and  their  charm 
thereby  completely  blotted  out. 

Curtains  are  indeed  like  clothes — not  only 
must  they  fit  in  size  but  also  they  must  be 
appropriate  in  quality  and  kind,  and  they 
must,  above  all  things,  be  suitable  to  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  to  be  hung.  They  can  so 
easily  be  made  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  a  room, 
emphasizing  just  the  particular  note  of  dignity 
or  of  gaiety  that  is  required  and  giving  by  their 
correct  use  the  final  accent  of  color  needed 
in  the  general  decorative  scheme.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  can  wholly  destroy  the  fine  effect 
produced  by  perfectly  proportioned  walls  and 
beautiful  furniture,  for  they  are  insistent 
things  and,  like  an  army  with  banners,  they 
dominate  all  else. 

A  chair,  for  instance,  that  is  not  all  it  should 
be,  can  be  put  in  some  inconspicuous  place  in 
a  room.  It  can  hide  its  bad  lines  and  general 
deformities  in  some  dark  and  obscure  corner, 
behind  a  piano  or  back  of  a  fine  table.  Its 
profile,  which  may  be  happier  in  construction 
than  its  full  face,  can  be  turned  about  to  show 
to  its  best  advantage;  in  fact,  a  charming  room 
can,  and  very  frequently  does,  remain  charming 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  harboring  one  or 
two  rather  awful  pieces  of  furniture. 

But  no  room  can  possibly  remain  charming 
with  the  wrong  curtains.  They  frame  the  light 
by  day  or  close  out  the  night  in  great  folds  of 
color — for  them  there  are  no  obscure  places. 
In  a  word,  they  cannot  be  subdued. 

The  choosing  of  just  the  right  material  for 
curtains  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the 
amazingly  large  selection  of  fabrics  now  on 
the  market.  Each  year  they  seem  to  be  more 
lovely  and  more  varied  in  texture,  design,  and 
color,  so  that  there  is  something  to  be  found  to 
fit  every  need  and  almost  every  pocketbook. 

For  the  proud  and  formal  places  there  are 
beautiful  damasks  and  brocades,  velvets  and 
brocatelles,  besides  the  many  rainbow-hued 
tafFetas;  for  the  more  informal  rooms,  the  gay 
array  of  glazed  chintzes  like  spring  flowers  that 
bloom  the  year  round,  printed  linens  in  all 
types  of  designs  from  the  early  Egyptian  to  the 
very  latest  creation  of  modern  art,  and  a  long 
list  of  truly  sunfast  cottons  and  rayons  that 
are  not  only  practical  but  lovely.  For  rooms 
that  need  all  the  light  and  all  the  color  they  can 
get,  there  are  silk  gauzes,  plain,  striped,  and 
brocaded,  and  in  thin  washable  cotton  goods 
there  are  organdies,  voiles,  and  grenadines. 

There  are  some  very  obvious  things  to  re- 
member when  one  is  selecting  curtains.  Are 
they,  for  instance,  to  hang  in  a  light  room, 
a  room,  perhaps,  with  windows  on  two  sides 
or  even  on  three  sides,  or  are  they  to  go  in  a 
room  with  windows  only  on  one  side,  as  is  the 
case  in  so  many  city  apartments?  What 
exposure  has  the  room  they  are  to  hang  in  ?  Are 
the  windows  long,  with  important  trim,  or 
are  they  short  groups  of  casement  windows? 
Are  the  curtains  to  be  only  a  screen  of  color 
to  temper  the  light  and  to  reveal  as  much  of 
the  window  and  the  view  beyond  it  as  possible, 
or  are  they  to  be  important  heavy  curtains, 
adding  a  very  definite  line  of  color  to  the  win- 
dow and  concealing  somewhat  its  structure  ?  All 
of  these  things  must  be  considered  carefully. 
When  curtains  are  to  be  hung  in  rooms  with 


w  indows  on  one  side  only,  the  color  used  can 
almost  invariably  be  stronger  and  clearer 
than  that  which  is  to  go  in  rooms  with  windows 
on  two  sides,  where  the  cross  effect  of  light 
makes  a  great  difference.  This  is  especially  true 
in  a  city  of  narrow  streets  and  high  buildings 


brocades,  and  copper  used  elsewhere  in  the 
furnishings  of  the  room.  In  fact,  the  same 
curtains  were  tried  with  disastrous  results 
in  the  dining  room  of  a  country  house  which 
had  French  windows  opening  on  one  side 
to  a  garden  and  on  the  other  to  a  terrace. 
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The  curtains  in  this  living  room  {in  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  Wood)  are 
of  old  Italian  red  damask,  and  made  long 
to  trail  on  the  floor,  the  valance  trimmed 

where  shadows  and  reflections  materially 
change  the  quality  of  the  light;  here  color  that 
would  scream  loudly  at  one  in  the  country  only 
speaks  in  a  pleasantly  modulated  voice. 

Thus  a  vivid  flame-colored  velveteen  was 
used  with  great  effect  at  the  big  north  windows 
of  a  city  studio  apartment.  These  curtains 
hung  in  long  straight  folds  on  iron  rings  from 
an  interesting  wrought  iron  pole.  A  bold  scroll 
design  of  acanthus  leaves  was  stenciled  in 
dull  silver  in  a  yard-wide  band  across  the 
bottom.  Had  they  been  in  a  room  where  the 
light  fell  full  upon  them  they  would  have 
been  glaring  and  harsh,  but  as  they  hung 
against  the  north  light  they  had  just  the  right 
tone  of  softly  gleaming  color,  and  harmon- 
ized perfectly  with  the  old  Italian  furniture, 
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with  galloon  and  narrow  gilt  fringe. 
Hung  from  the  cornice  boards  that  are 
finished  in  rubbed  gold,  they  are  very  pleas- 
ing against  the  dull  green  paneled  walls 

In  the  bright  country  sunshine  they  sparkled 
and  shone  in  great  waves  of  vermilion  and 
silver  like  the  trappings  of  some  circus  horse 
gone  astray.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in 
order  to  attain  the  same  effect  of  color  in 
this  country  room  as  in  the  city  apartment, 
to  use  a  fabric  many  shades  darker  in  tone. 

These  light-weight  English  cotton  velve- 
teens make  interesting  curtains.  They  hang 
wonderfully,  have  all  the  soft  bloom  of  velvet, 
yet  none  of  its  unfortunate  plushy  look,  so 
that  they  can  be  used  in  many  places  where 
velvet  would  be  quite  inappropriate.  Velve- 
teens of  this  quality,  stenciled  with  designs 
in  dull  gold  or  silver,  are  most  decorative  and 
are  especially  suitable  for  rooms  done  in  the 
Italian  or  Spanish  manner.  They  also  afford 
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These  straight-hanging  taffeta  curtains  are 
most  effective  against  the  figured  wallpaper. 
In  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Pollok 


a  pleasant  and  appropriate  change  from  the 
damasks  and  brocatelles  so  much  used  in  this 
type  of  room. 

If  a  simpler  effect  is  preferred  the  stencils 
can  be  omitted  and  the  velveteen  can  be  bound 
with  a  dull  gold  or  silver  galloon.  Loops  of  the 
galloon  at  the  top  of  the  curtain  can  be  made 
to  hang  over  the  rod  and  thus  effectively  take 
the  place  of  rings,  while  long  slender  cords  and 
tassels  sewed  to  the  top  front  loop  of  each 
curtain  form  a  simple  and  very  practical 
method  of  adjustment. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

The  most  dignified  and  beautiful  of  curtains 
can  be  made  of  hand-embroidered  linens  and 
twill.  They  are  especially  good  done  in  any  of 
these  flowing,  all-over  Jacobean  or  Queen 
Anne  designs,  any  one  of  which  offers  such 
opportunity  for  a  play  of  varied  color  and  fine 
stitchery.  Most  particularly  do  they  belong 
in  mellow  toned  oak  or  pine  paneled  rooms, 
and  they  are  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition 
and  one  which,  like  all  fine  things,  grows  more 
beautiful  with  use  and  time. 

It  is  true  the  same  type  of  design  can  be 
done  by  machine  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  hand  embroidery,  and  though  these  ma- 
chine embroidered  fabrics  are  effective  they 
have  none  of  the  charm  of  the  exquisite  hand 
embroidery. 

Curtains  in  an  old  pine  paneled  library  were 
embroidered  on  a  soft  Persian  blue  linen  with 
an  all-over  design  in  shades  of  tan,  gold,  dull 
green,  and  lacquer  red.  They  were  edged  with 
a  narrow  fringe  of  the  wool  blocked  in  the 
various  colors  of  the  embroidery,  and  when 
hung  against  the  old  wood  of  the  paneling  they 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  made  long 
ago  when  the  room  was  young  and  had  grace- 
fully grown  old  along  with  it. 

Good  effects  can  be  attained  with  less  em- 
broidery, and  hence  less  expense,  by  using  a 
shaped  and  embroidered  valance  with  plain 
curtains,  or  a  band  of  the  embroidery  can  run 
down  the  edges  of  the  curtain. 

Taffetas  are  appropriate  for  many  places. 
There  is  a  shimmer  and  light  about  them  that 
is  impossible  to  find  in  other  silks.  They  are 
most  adaptable  and  can  be  made  up  in  any 
number  of  delightful  ways.  If  one  wants  a 
ruffly,  bouffant  curtain,  taffeta  stands  up  as  it 
should,  gaily  and  crisply.  If  long  straight  hang- 
ing lengths  of  silk  are  needed,  interlining  and  a 
few  weights  at  the  bottom  will  do  it.  Taffeta 
can  be  piped,  ruched,  corded,  ruffled,  or  em- 
bellished with  designs  in  paint  or  applique. 

Soft  and  lustrous  taffetas  can  be  effectively 
used  unhned  or  lined  with  a  thin  china  silk, 
and  are  especially  lovely  when  trimmed  with 
deep  pointed  ruffles  or  with  a  fine  double 
box-pleated  ruching  of  some  contrasting  col- 
ored taffeta.  Curtains  of  this  kind  should  hang 
from  the  top  of  the  trim  to  the  floor.  They 
should  be  made  full  to  meet  across  the  window 
at  the  top  and  be  looped  back  at  a  rather 
sharp,  high  angle  so  that  the  lines  of  the  drap- 
ery are  clearly  defined  against  the  light. 


A  bedroom  in  the  DM  residence,  Smith-  of  green  taffeta  with  double  pleated  ruffles 
town,  L.  I .  The  plain  Oriental  carpet  in  of  pale  amber  and  green.  The  paneled 
tawny  gold  sets  off  to  advantage  the  curtains     walls  are  pale  amber  with  green  moldings 
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Curtains  of  peach-colored  glazed  chintz  with 
all-over  design  of  garden  flowers  in  natural 
colors,  trimmed  with  shaped  bands  of  tur- 
quoise glazed  chintz  stitched  down.  The  under 
curtains  are  of  peach-colored  organdy 


Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  valance 
with  curtains  hung  in  this  way.  If  so  the 
valance  should  be  cut  in  some  graceful  curve 
or  deep  scallop  and  be  softly  shirred  or  pleated 
across  the  window. 

Double  four-inch  scalloped  ruffles,  bound 
with  a  contrasting  color,  or  narrow  silk 
pleated  ruffles,  one  used  as  a  finish  on  the  edge 
of  the  curtain  and  another  and  narrower  one 
placed  about  four  inches  in  from  the  edge, 
make  very  charming  trimming  for  taffeta 
curtains.  Great  delicacy  of  workmanship  is 
required  in  making  these  trimmed  taffeta 
curtains.  1  he  ruffles  must  be  most  carefully 
cut  and  bound,  the  stitching  must  be  small 
and  entirely  even,  the  pleating  accurate  and 
perfect,  for  the  beauty  of  the  silk  lies  chiefly 
in  its  lightness,  lustre,  and  crispness,  and  these 
elusive  qualities  can  easily  be  iost  without  the 
most  careful  and,  I  might  say,  sympathetic 
handling  of  the  fabric. 

In  many  instances  plain  toned  semi-glazed 
chintzes  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
taffetas.  They  give  at  much  less  expense 
somewhat  the  same  effect.  Many  of  them  are 
sunfast  and  they  come  in  a  wide  range  of  clear 
fresh  colors  which,  combined  with  their  satiny 
surface,  makes  them  a  joy  to  work  with. 
They  are  especially  good  in  all  the  tones  of 
yellow,  from  pale  ivory  to  deepest  burnt  or- 
ange, as  well  as  in  the  greens  and  blues,  of 
which  there  are  many  lovely  shades.  Old- 
fashioned  pinked  ruffles,  or  ruches,  are  effec- 
tive trimming  for  these  glazed  chintzes. 
These  are  simple  to  make,  and  practical,  as  the 
chintz  will  not  fray  out  and  become  shaggy  as 
the  silk  is  apt  to  do. 

Figured  chintzes  in  semi-glaze  can  be  had  in 
almost  any  stvle  or  type  of  design.  Thus, 
with  equal  suitability,  one  can  use  glazed 
chintz  from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing  room  of 
the  house.  It  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
design,  the  color,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  curtains  are  made. 

In  a  large  painted  or  paneled  drawing  room 
any  one  of  the  eighteenth  century  English 
or  French  designs  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
Some  of  these  large  formal  designs  seem  to  be 
most  beautifully  adapted  to  prints  and  are 
never  more  attractive  than  when  seen  against 
the  cotton  background.  There  is  in  the  chintz 
a  clearness  and  glow  of  color  and  a  certain 
sureness  of  drawing  and  line  that  no  woven 
fabric  can  ever  have.  There  is,  too,  a  little 
informality  about  the  most  formal  design 
when  printed  on  a  soft  glazed  cotton  which 
makes  it  most  inviting  to  live  with. 

One  would  hesitate  to  live  on  everyday 
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Paneled  walls  of  pale  green  against  which 
hang  long  curtains  of  lustrous  salmon  taffeta. 
The  valances  are  of  the  same  material,  and 
the  under  curtains  are  of  fins  butter-colored 
point  d 'esprit  net 


friendly  terms  with  a  regal  French  brocade 
whose  pale  blue  surface  was  covered  with  a 
design  of  garlands,  baskets,  and  cupids.  Yet 
the  same  design  when  printed  on  glazed 
cotton,  while  retaining  all  of  its  beauty,  has 
acquired  a  certain  gaiety  and  informal  charm 
quite  its  own,  which  make  it  appropriate  to 
use  in  many  rooms  where  the  brocade  would 
be  most  inappropriate. 

These  designs  are  especially  adapted  to 
long,  large  windows  and  are  seen  to  their  best 
advantage  when  hung  in  straight  folds  from  a 
gilded  or  painted  cornice  board.  They  are  so 
decorative  in  themselves  that  they  require 
no  trimming,  and  a  simple  piping  or  stitched 
band  of  taffeta  is  sufficient  finish  for  them. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  chintzes  for 
bedrooms  have  all  manner  of  English  garden 
flowers  rioting  over  backgrounds  of  pale  peach, 
sky  blue,  jade  green,  and  primrose  yellow. 
Trimmed  with  bands  of  contrasting  colors 
of  plain  glazed  chintz,  they  make  the  happiest 
kind  of  curtains  for  bedrooms,  and  are  especi- 
ally good  when  used  over  glass  curtains  of 
sheer  organdy. 

There  are  many  rooms  where  the  view  is 
too  fine  to  close  out,  or  the  window  frame  and 
casing  too  beautiful  to  be  covered,  or  else  the 
room  is  so  dark  that  all  available  light  is 
needed.  Often,  indeed,  the  light  must  be  ad- 
mitted and  the  view  excluded.  In  all  of  these 
instances,  and  in  many  more,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  only  thin  curtains  at  the  windows. 

These  sheer  stuffs  can  be  used  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  heavier  curtains  and  can  be 
hung  from  the  outer  trim,  or  they  can  be  made 
in  the  more  usual  way  as  glass  curtains.  Silk 
gauzes,  which  come  in  many  fine  colors,  are 
deservedly  popular  for  this  type  of  curtain. 
When  bound  with  one  of  the  narrow  French 
ribbons,  or  finished  with  a  narrow  taffeta 
piping,  they  are  most  attractive.  Silk  nets 
and  grenadines,  sunfast  and  for  all  their 
apparent  fragility  quite  durable,  make  cur- 
tains which  are  much  more  transparent  than 
these  gauzes.  These  nets  should  be  made  very 
full,  for  if  they  are  hung  at  all  scantily  across 
the  window  the  best  effect  of  the  color  is  lost 
and  they  have  a  forlorn  and  shrunken  aspect, 
like  a  last  summer's  frock.  In  fact,  just  twice 
as  much  material  is  required  for  these  net 
curtains  as  is  ordinarily  used.  When  they  are 
properly  made  and  hung,  the  light  which  sifts 
through  the  soft  folds  of  net  is  wonderfully 
diffused  and  colorful. 

Curtains  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to  hang 
straight  across  a  window  or  they  can  be 
hung  from  beneath  a  painted  cornice  board, 


trimmed  with  narrow  ruches  of  taffeta  and 
looped  back.  When  curtains  like  this  are  used 
over  a  glazed  chintz  window  shade  of  har- 
monious color  and  good  design,  the  result  is 
delightful.  The  window  is  screened  and  the 
light  is  properly  tempered  but  in  no  way  kept 
out. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  curtains  to  make  and 
the  very  cheapest  of  all  tu  buy  are  those  made 
of  tarletan.  The  old-fashioned  tarletan  of 
candy  bag  and  ballet  skirt  fame  makes  most 
charming  curtains.  These  curtains  are  much 
more  effective  if  they  are  made  for  long  win- 
dows .mil  fall  to  the  ground.  They  must  also 
be  extremely  full.  For  a  season  they  will  hold 
their  color  and  freshness  and  they  are  admir- 
able to  use  at  the  windows  of  a  city  apartment 
for  the  summer  season. 

Chiffons  too  make  lovely  curtains;  delicate 
filmy  things  that  they  are,  it  sometimes  takes 
two  thicknesses  of  material  for  a  window,  or 
even  three.  Several  shades  of  one  color  can 
thus  be  used  at  the  same  window.  They,  too, 
must  be  very  full,  shirred  or  closely  pleated, 
and  trimmed  with  a  narrow  little  frill  or 
simply  hemmed.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
sunfast  and  are  so  delicate  that  they  will 
not  withstand  much  hard  wear  or  too  many 
cleanings. 

Really  practical  and  durable  curtains  can 
be  made  of  organdy  or  voile.  These  fabrics 
are  very  fine,  sheer,  and  also  sunfast.  They 
come  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  wash 
to  perfection,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
They  can  be  adapted  to  many  treatments  and 
are  equally  good  as  straight  glass  curtains 
or  as  somewhat  more  important  overcurtains. 
Side-pleated  four-inch  ruffles  are  a  good  finish 
for  the  voiles,  which  have  all  the  softness  of 
chiffon  and  none  of  its  unreliability.  Curtains 
made  with  two  or.  three  deep  flounces  and 
looped  up  with  tiebacks  made  of  pleated 
bands  of  voile  form  a  light  and  graceful 
treatment  for  a  bedroom  window. 

Organdies  are  always  crisp,  fresn,  and  in- 
viting, and  when  they  are  made  up  in  two 
or  three  shades  of  one  color  they  look  like  a 
nosegay  of  spring  flowers.  If  one  wants  to  be 
reminded  of  a  bed  of  daffodils  one  has  only  to 
choose  a  clear  orange  organdy  for  curtains. 
Make  these  with  frills  of  orange  and  pale 
yellow.  In  lieu  of  a  blossoming  peach  tree  use 
one  of  those  delicious  peach-colored  organdies 
trimmed    with    three    narrow  knife-pleated 


A  good  type  of  curtain  to  obstruct  an  un- 
sightly view  without  shutting  out  the  light — ■ 
thin  gauze  with  a  glazed  chintz  window  shade 

ruches  made  in.  three  shades  of  peach  and 
placed  about  three  inches  apart  down  the 
front  of  the  curtains  and  across  the  bottom. 
A  valance,  deeply  shirred  at  the  top  and 
finished  like  the  curtain,  and  tiebacks  will 
add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  these  curtains. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  express  every  mood, 
and  every  style  and  manner  of  room  in  some 
type  of  curtain,  and  it  remains  only  a  matter 
of  careful  selection  and  then  of  proper 
construction  to  obtain  any  effect  that  is 
desired. 


Glazed  chintz  with  ivory  ground  and  flower  pleated  trimming  being  turquoise  taffeta, 
design  in  many  colors  is  used  for  curtain-  The  same  colors  are  introduced  in  the  bor- 
ing this  charming  guest  room,  the  narrow     der  on  the  pale  primrose  yellow  walls 


"A  Sea  of  Golden  Starrs" 
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"  Yestermoru  I  was  abroad  -while  the  dewe  still  laye  upon 
the  grasse,  for  it  was  sweet  and  bright.  I  knowe  not  what  it  is 
that  bringeth  at  such  tymes  of  spring  a  fullness  of  joye  to  the 
heart;  but  so  it  is,  and  certes  with  me  especiallie  on  this 
sweete  daye,  for  all  things  were  budding  tenderlie,  and  the 
whole  world  seemed  full  of  pure  delyghte.  Soe  at  last  I  came 
to  a  certain  spott  I  wotted  of,  where  alle  around  the  banks  of  a 
tiny  lakelet  stood  a  whole  host  of  daffodillies  growne  talle 
and  statilie  and  fay  re,  neither  could  there  have  been  lesse  than 


The  garden  of 
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thousands  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  earth  coadjacent  seemed 
strewn  thick  with  bright  yellow  flakes  of  gold;  and  when  ever 
a  small  wynde  came,  they  bowed  in  great  rows  like  a  sea  of 
golden  Starrs.  I  know  not  why  it  was,  Amadis,  but  certes  my 
heart  was  soe  flooded  with  a  bliss  and  a  strong  love  longing 
that  big  tears  of  tender  joy  filled  mine  eyes;  and  soe  I  lay 
me  down  upon  a  green  bank  of  grasse  and  sweet  herbes 
and  gazed  on  those  fayre  blossoms  with  gentle  joyaunce." 


statilie  and  fayre" 


xn  great  rows 


May  sees  the  emergence  of  this  garden  picture,  planned  by  a  master  hand — a  delicate  spraying 
fountain  of  wisteria  against  a  background  of  glowing  tulips  and  masses  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
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Chronicles  of  a  Countryman 


We  sometimes  find  ourselves  living  fast,  unprofit- 
ably.  and  coarsely  even,  as  we  catch  ourselves  eating 
our  meals  in  unaccountable  haste.  But  in  one 
senscwe  cannot  live  too  leisurely.  Let  me  not  live 
as  if  time  was  short.  Catch  the  pace  of  the  seasons, 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  every  phenomenon  of 
nature,  and  to  entertain  every  thought  that  comes 
to  you.  Let  your  life  be  a  leisurely  progress  through 
the  realms  of  nature. 

— Thoreau's  Journal 

MARCH  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  dole- 
ful and  uninteresting  period  in  the 
countryman's  year.  Even  those  of 
us  who  like  winter  have  had  about 
enough  of  it  and  spring  seems  far  behind. 
In  these  latitudes,  indeed,  March  is  a  winter 
month.  Snow  still  lies  drifted  in  the  woods, 
and  the  sunshine  is  lacking  in  warmth.  The 
roads  are  at  their  worst — ice  where  the  shad- 
ows lie  and  mud  where  the  sun  has  struck 
down  at  noon.  In  the  mornings  this  mud  is 
frozen  in  ruts  that  resemble  ravines  and 
mountain  ranges — death  to  flivver  tires. 
The  fields  are  dull  brown  where  they  are  not 
shrouded  in  grayish  snow. 

Such  sunshine  as  there  is  seems  less  to  warm 
the  human  heart  than  to  stir  it  into  a  sort  of 
impatient  restlessness.  We  are  tired  of  the 
inactivity  of  winter;  we  want  spring  to  come 
with  something  interesting  and  constructive 
and  forward-looking  to  do,  and  we  want  it  to 
come  at  once.  Most  of  us  have  yet  to  learn 
the  art  of  protracted  resting. 

It  was  in  some  such  irritable  mood  that  I 
walked  up  on  the  Ridge  Road  the  other  day  to 
find  out  why  Ed  Squires  had  not  been  down  to 
cut  wood  for  me.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go; 
I  might  have  telephoned.  But  somehow  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  energy  expended  in  walking 
would  bring  Ed  down  more  promptly.  Besides, 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  brisk  walk  to  dispel 
the  mental  doldrums.  At  first  I  fretted  at  the 
condition  of  the  cross  road  which  should  have 
been  mended  last  fall  and  wasn't.  I  observed 
every  stone  that  the  frost  had  tumbled  from 
my  walls,  every  broken  branch,  the  evidences 
of  the  destructiveness  of  winter.  It  all  made 
me  feel  cross,  or  rather  it  all  fitted  in  with  my 
mood  of  crossness. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  blood  began  to 
circulate  more  speedily  through  my  limbs  and 
the  chill  to  leave  my  bones,  I  found  myself 
looking  at  other  things,  thinking  of  other 
things.  No  bird  songs  issued  from  the  woods 
that  border  the  road  on  the  way  up  the  hill,  but 
I  stopped  a  moment  to  watch  a  pair  of  si- 
lent chickadees  industriously  exploring  the 
branches  of  a  wild  apple  tree.  Again  I  stopped 
to  admire  the  perfect  symmetry  of  a  spruce 
tree  amid  the  birches — a  tree  quite  hidden 
from  view  in  summer.  Patches  of  deepest  blue 
showed  here  and  there  in  the  slaty  clouds 
overhead.  The  sound  of  a  brook,  full  and  vig- 
orous, was  in  my  ears.  It  began  to  seem  a  good 
world  after  all,  even  in  March. 

The  houses  on  the  Ridge  Road  still  bore 
their  closed,  silent,  winter  look,  but  Homer 
Freeman  had  let  his  chickens  out  and  they 
wfere  scratching  busily  among  the  dead  leaves 
of  the  dooryard.  It  was  good  to  see  something 
awake  and  stirring.  The  walking  was  better 
up  here  and  I  quickened  my  pace.  I  would 
show  that  neighborhood  that  there  was  one 
man  alive  in  the  world,  anyhow. 

And  then  I  saw  Joe  Pawling,  bundled  up 
in  an  old  greenish  overcoat,  sitting  on  his 
doorstep  and  smoking  a  pipe.  He  waved  to  me 
and  I  waved  in  return. 

"What's  yer  hurry?"  he  called. 
After  all,  what  was  my  hurry  ?  I  like  Joe  and 
I  hadn't  seen  him  since  Town  Meeting  Day.  It 
would  be  scarcely  courteous,  according  to 
country  standards,  to  hurry  by  without  a 
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III — A  Gentleman  of  Leisure 


word  or  two  of  friendly  gossip.  I  turned  up 
Joe's  path  and  approached  him. 

Joe  Pawling  comes  as  near  as  anybody  I 
know  to  being  a  genuine,  typical,  Yankee 
countryman.  He  is  over  sixty  years  old  and  is 
one  of  the  few  old-timers  left  in  Lisburn  who 
can  successfully  sow  clover  and  timothy  by 
hand  on  a  windy  day,  or  who  are  really  artists 
with  the  cradle  and  the  flail.  And  his  wit  is  of 
the  traditional  sort,  too — original,  dry,  crisp, 
and  crackling. 

Most  of  the  jokes  one  hears  in  our  commun 
ity  are  not  remarkable  for  their  originality. 
They  have  to  do  largely  with  the  slowness 
of  horses  and  the  shortness  of  haircuts.  But 
Joe  Pawling  is  above  all  that.  I  am  fond  of 


telling  my  friends  of  the  canny  way  in  which 
he  once  expressed  incredulity. 

One  August  day,  some  years  ago,  Joe  Pawl- 
ing and  Hiram  Belden  had  been  threshing  my 
rye  on  the  barn  floor  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
and  had  stopped  for  a  smoke  outside  when 
young  Fred  Cooper  strolled  up  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  Presently  I  heard  Fred  bragging 
that  he  had  pitched  off  four  loads  of  hay  in 
rapid  succession,  averaging  four  minutes  to  the 
load.  For  my  own  part  I  can  believe  anything 
of  youth  and  strength  like  Fred's  but  Joe  was 
disposed  to  be  skeptical. 

"How  many  minutes?"  he  asked. 

"Four,"  asserted  Fred. 

"Who  timed  ye?" 

"  'Gene." 

"Four  loads?" 

"Yep." 

Joe  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  rubbed 
his  bristly  chin  reflectively  for  a  moment, 
gazing  up  at  the  cupola  of  the  barn. 
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''March  is  ...  the  most  doleful  and 
uninteresting  month  of  the  countryman 's  year" 


"Wal,"  he  drawled  at  length,  without  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelash,  "I'll  think  that  over, 
Fred,  and  if  I  can  believe  ye,  I  w  ill." 

Joe  is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  leathery 
complexion.  He  usually  needs  a  shave.  He  has 
a  rather  large  nose  and  a  mouth  that  turns 
down  at  the  corners.  1  here  are  deep  lines  in 
his  cheeks  and  his  hair  is  thin  and  gray.  Hut 
his  eyes  are  bright  and  brown  and  kind  I  v. 
They  say  he  is  not  at  all  a  nice  man  when  in 
liquor,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  anything 
but  amiable.  I  can  testify  to  the  calmness  of 
his  temper  on  most  occasions  and  to  the 
unfailing  native  subtlety  of  his  wit. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  sort  of 
religion,  if  any,  men  like  Joe  believe  in.  They 
seldom  speak  of  it,  and  most  of  their  references 
to  Deity  are  likely  to  be  profane.  Their  religion 
must  possess  at  least  the  virtue  of  simplicity. 
Perhaps  their  reticence  is  due  to  a  sort  of 
vague  reverence.  In  all  my  conversations  with 
Joe  Paw  ling  I  recall  only  one  expression  of  a 
religious  concept.  I  have  forgotten  the  context, 
but  I  think  he  had  been  struck  by  some  evi- 
dence of  retribution  following  a  shrewdly 
disguised  wickedness.  "You  can't  fool  the 
Boss,"  said  he  sententiously.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  this  was  only  another  and  simpler 
way  of  saying,  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man  sovveth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 

I  don't  know  anyone  whose  conversation 
I  would  rather  listen  to  than  Joe's,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  content  as  its  flavor.  The 
talk  I  had  with  him  that  day  was  more  or  less 
inconsequential  and  profitless,  except  that  a 
smile  is  always  of  value.  But  somehow  it 
soothed  me  and  took  me  out  of  myself,  and 
when  I  went  home  I  was  somehow  less  hurried 
and  nervous.  It  is  worth  while,  sometimes, 
to  have  contact  with  leisureliness. 

I  went  up  and  seated  myself  beside  him  on 
the  doorstep. 

"Season's  rather  backward,  isn't  it?"  I 
suggested  by  way  of  an  opening. 

"Always  is,  this  time  o'  year,  ain't  it?"  he 
countered. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  I. 

"Spring's  a  thing  ye  can't  hurry,"  said  Joe. 
"  Best  way's  to  set  down  and  wait  for  it." 

He  puffed  reflectively  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  changed  the  subject. 

"S'pose  ye  heard  Hiram  Belden  died,"  said 
he;i 

"Why  yes,  I  did  hear  that.  What  was  the 
trouble?" 

"Rheumatiz  got  to  his  heart,  I  guess. 
'Tain't  much  loss." 

I  suppose  my  face  expressed  my  surprise. 

"What's  the  use  of  sayin'  a  man's  death  is 
a  great  loss  to  a  town  when  it  ain't?  What  good 
did  Hiram  ever  do  ?  Oh,  he  was  all  right  enough, 
I  s'pose.  Kept  out  o'  jail  anyhow.  But  I  never 
liked  the  man.  Too  gloomy,  for  one  thing." 

"Why,  yes,  I  guess  he  was  rather  gloomy." 

"He  always  made  me  think  of  a  life  insur- 
ance policy — a  great  comfort  at  a  funeral  but 
damn  poor  company  at  a  picnic.  And  he 
talked  too  much.  Talked  and  talked  and  talked 
and  didn't  say  anything.  Sort  o'  Holstein  talk, 
I  call  it." 

"Holstein  talk?" 

"Yeah.  Long  on  quantity  and  short  on 
butterfat." 

"He  was  sober  and  thrifty,  though,"  said  I 
in  extenuation  of  Hiram's  shortcomings. 

"I'll  admit  ye  that,"  said  Joe.  "He  was 
savin'  enough.  I'd  be  willin'  to  bet  he  left  the 
first  dime  he  ever  earned.  If  he'd  spent  more 
it'd  have  been  easier  for  the  old  woman." 

"I  suppose  he's  left  her  pretty  well  fixed, 
though." 

"I  dunno.  Them  savin'  fellers  don't  always 
pan  out.  They're  too  busy  savin'  pennies  to 
make  dollars.  I've  heard  fonts  sayin'  Hiram 
left  property,  but  I  don't  believe  he'll  thrash 
out  as  much  as  expected." 

He  recalled  then  an  anecdote  or  two  of 
Hiram's  thrifty  youth  and  gradually  the  talk 
drifted  into  reminiscences  of  his  own  young 
manhood  in  Lisburn.  I  suppose  I  sat  there 
with  him  for  nearly  an  hour,  gaining  little 


knowledge  from  his  conversation,  perhaps,  yet 
somehow  enthralled. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  we  try  too  hard  to 
make  our  conversation  count  for  something. 
Joe  Pawling  never  makes  that  effort.  He  talks 
for  sheer  love  of  talking,  as  a  bird  sings.  Talk 
with  him  is  an  art,  an  expression  of  mood,  an 
end  in  itself.  I  think  I  have  learned  something 
from  that  point  of  view.  And  I  know  that 
some  of  the  best  talks  I  have  ever  had,  with 
Collin  Balch  and  other  friends,  have  been 
aimless,  desultory,  subject  to  no  direction 
or  intent.  At  least,  I  know  that  in  the  country 
it  is  talk  that  keeps  us  in  touch  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  makes  us  all  more  friendly  and  under- 
standing. It  is  all  very  well  to  poke  fun  at 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  for  making 
use  of  the  telephone  for  gossip  rather  than 
for  business,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as 
worthy  a  purpose  is  served. 

It  was  so  late  when  I  got  through  talking 
with  Joe  that  I  decided  not  to  go  up  to  see 
Ed  Squires  after  all.  I  could  probably  accom- 
plish as  much  in  the  way  of  persuasion  over 
the  telephone.  Besides,  my  mood  had  changed. 
I  was  no  longer  in  such  a  feverish  rush  to  get 
hold  of  Ed.  Some  of  my  impatience  had  van- 
ished, sitting  there  beside  Joe  who  appar- 
ently had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  talk 
and  who  was  content  to  let  spring  come  in 
her  own  good  time.  What  occupation  is  bet- 
ter than  talking,  anyway? 

I  came  home  by  the  short  cut,  through  the 
pine  woods,  sometimes  wading  through  be- 
lated snowbanks.  But  these  did  not  fret  me. 
I  was  pondering  over  the  futility  of  mere 
activity.  What  is  the  perverse  impulse  that 


makes  us  wish  to  hurry,  that  makes  us  wish 
for  another  day  or  another  season  to  come? 
Are  our  days  so  numerous  in  this  world  that 
we  can  afford  to  wish  any  of  them  away? 
Even  March  is  a  part  of  life  and  should  be 
clung  to  and  savored. 

This  is  an  age  of  hurry,  of  feverish  anxiety 
to  be  getting  on  toward  some  imagined  goal. 
Few  of  us  even  take  time  to  ask  ourselves 
what  the  goal  is.  Instead  of  living,  fully  and 
abundantly,  we  are  reaching  forward  fatu- 
ously toward  the  end  of  life.  And  what  possible 
gain  is  there  in  all  this  hurried  achievement 
to  compensate  for  the  fine  leisureliness  of 
other  days?  If  we  would  really  live,  let  us  take 
time  to  savor  life  and  not  merely  hurry 
through  it. 

One  thing  I  like  so  much  about  the  country 
is  the  contact  I  get  here  with  leisurely  people 
ami  ways.  There  are  busy  seasons;  there  is 
much  to  be  done  between  planting  and  reap- 
ing; but  we  are  at  least  removed  from  the 
constant  over-stimulation  of  masses  of  hur- 
ried people.  And  the  seasons  themselves  move 
placidly. 

I  telephoned  to  Ed  Squires  that  night  and 
asked  him  when  he  would  be  dow7n  to  cut  my 
wood. 

"Oh,  pretty  soon,"  said  he.  "Are  you  in  any 
special  hurry?" 

My  first  impulse  was  to  answrer  yes,  to  state 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  had  already  waited 
two  weeks  for  him,  and  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  my  wood  supply  was  getting  low  and  that 
we  should  need  fires  for  two  months  yet.  But 
I  had  learned  something  that  afternoon. 

"No,"  I  answered;  "no  special  hurry." 


The  Practical  Rose 


Garden 


by   G.   A.  STEVENS 


same  elements,  and  in  many  ways  the  same 
care. 

Simplify  the  garden.  Make  the  beds  regular, 
not  minced  and  curlicued.  Keep  them  uni- 
form in  width;  three  feet  is  right  for  two  rows 
of  plants;  four  feet  is  better  and  will  accom- 
modate three  rows.  Arrange  the  beds,  if 
possible,  in  pairs  with  a  narrow  utility  path 
between  them;  and  separate  the  pairs  by  broad 
easily  kept  walks. 

If  the  site  is  damp,  drainage  must  be  at- 
tended to,  and  nothing  can  simplify  that;  but 
one  may  minimize  the  preparation  of  the 
beds  by  going  down  only  eighteen  inches 
instead  of  three  feet.  Of  course,  if  one  can 
afford  it,  the  extra  preparation  does  no  harm, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  benefit 
derived  from  it  is  worth  the  trouble. 

Plant  the  roses  closely,  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  apart.  Judgment  is  needed,  and  the 
best  guide  is  the  size  of  the  plants  when  they 
are  received  from  the  nursery.  Ordinarily 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  never  become  much  larger 
than  they  are  when  planted.  A  few,  like 
Radiance  and  Lady  Ursula,  increase  gradually 
and  need  more  room.  Allowance  can  be  made 
for  them  or  they  may  be  thinned  when  they 
crowd.  This  is  highly  unorthodox  advice; 
but  it  is  practical,  providing  many  more  roses 
to  the  area  and  a  pleasing  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance to  the  garden. 

Plant  the  roses  firmly,  setting  the  bud 
just  at  the  soil  level,  or  barely  covered  with 
earth,  and  prune  them  very  lightly.  Whether 
planted  in  spring  or  autumn,  it  is  well  to  hill 


Left.  In  the  rose  garden  that  is  to  be  main- 
tained with  the  minimum  of  care  the  roses 
should  be  planted  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart 
— an  unorthodox  but  practical  method  that 
will  provide  more  blooms  from  any  given 
amount  of  space 


Below.  In  this  English  garden  the  roses  are 
planted  in  roomy  beds  separated  by  wide  paths, 
producing  a  supremely  lovely  effect  but  entail- 
ing more  time  spent  in  upkeep  than  the  busy 
man  can  devote  to  it 


I SUPPOSE  everyone  who  has  a  garden 
wants  roses  and  lots  of  them.  Accordingly 
there  should  be  many  more  rose  gardens 
or  gardens  devoted  chiefly  to  roses  than 
there  are;  but  many  potential  rose-growers 
are  deterred  by  the  belief  that  roses  aie  diffi- 
cult and  no  end  of  bother,  a  reason  that  is  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  If  one  wants 
roses  he  should  be  willing  either  to  work  or 
to  pay  for  them;  and  he  can  do  as  much  of 
either  or  both  as  he  likes.  Nevertheless,  roses 
handsomely  repay  all  expenditures  and  are 
worth  all  kinds  of  bother.  Roses  can  be  grown 
with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense,  but 
not  the  best  roses;  and  one  must  be  ready 
to  expend  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort  to 
have  reasonably  good  flowers.  What  the  busy 
man  or  woman  wants  is  a  practical  garden; 
a  garden  which  will  produce  abundantly  and 
well  with  an  economy  of  means  and  labor. 

The  practical  rose  garden  must  be  stripped 
of  non-essentials.  No  one  ever  knows  how 
many  of  these  non-essentials  there  are  until 
he  has  boldly  discarded  the  multitude  of 
"musts"  and  "don'ts"  which  compose  the 
endless  mass  of  information  and  contradictory 
advice  about  rose-growing.  The  first  non- 
essential to  get  rid  of  is  the  mystery  and  awe 
which  surrounds  roses.  They  obey  the  same 
natural  laws  as  all  plants,  they  require  the 
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up  the  earth  about  them  until  growth  begins. 
When  the  season  is  settled,  remove  the  extra 
earth  and  cut  away  all  dead  and  weak  wood; 
give  the  plants  a  half-gallon  of  liquid  manure 
every  two  weeks;  keep  the  surface  of  the  beds 
cultivated  until  the  first  bloom  comes,  and 
then  cover  the  ground  with  a  two-inch  mulch 
of  grass-clippings,  peat-moss,  spent  hops,  or 
any  available  material. 

Make  protection  from  insects  and  disease 
a  routine.  Spray  weekly  with  a  solution  of 
arsenate  of  lead  combined  with  a  good  fungi- 
cide, giving  an  extra  spraying  with  some 
nicotine  preparation  when  aphids  are  ob- 
served. Dusting  may  be  substituted  for  spray- 
ing if  it  is  preferred;  but  whichever  is  done, 
it  must  be  carried  out  regularly.  Regularity 
is  the  secret  of  the  thing,  not  only  for  absolute 
protection,  but  because  by  making  it  a  habit 
the  work  is  done  without  your  noticing  the 
bother. 

For  your  purposes,  forget  all  you  ever  read 
or  were  told  about  pruning.  Each  spring, 
remove  dead  wood,  old  and  weak  wood,  and 
shorten  slightly  the  clean,  green  canes  that 
are  left. 

Eliminate  non-essential  types.  Discard  all 
classes  of  roses  but  one,  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
This  is  drastic,  but  with  one  exception,  let  it 
stand.  The  exception  is  that  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Teas  are  more 
successful  than  Hybrid  Teas,  and  gardeners 
there  should  choose  their  roses  from  that  class. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  climbing 
roses  so  summarily;  but  they  require  either 
much  space  or  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 


No  one  can  look  at  a  rose  garden  like  this 
and  not  become  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
make,  on  a  smaller  scale  perhaps,  a  rose  gar- 


keep  them  within  bounds;  and  their  blooming 
season  is  magnificently  brief.  A  practical 
garden  might  easily  be  made  of  climbing  roses 
only,  and  many  of  them  might  be  included 
in  a  practical  garden  of  Hybrid  Teas,  but  the 
subject  is  too  extensive  to  discuss  in  a  brief 
article. 

\\  ith  the  types  reduced  to  Hybrid  Teas  only 
a  problem  of  elimination  remains.  While  the 
number  of  varieties  is  perfectly  bewildering, 
a  beginning  can  be  made  by  determining  how 
many  kinds  the  garden  ought  to  contain. 
By  making  the  beds  consist  of  one  variety  only 
or  not  more  than  two  or  three,  a  definite 
number  of  sorts  may  quickly  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  of  highest  importance,  if  one  is  to  have 
quantities  of  bloom  and  a  brave  display,  to 
have  as  many  plants  as  possible  of  each  kind. 
While  the  temptation  is  great  to  grow  many 
varieties,  the  difficulty  of  properly  grouping 
so  many  diverse  kinds,  and  their  irregular 
habits  of  blooming  and  growth,  provide 
endless  trouble  to  the  person  who  is  interested 
only  in  quantities  of  good  flow  ers. 

Suppose  then,  that  the  garden  is  to  consist 
of  twelve  to  twenty-four  kinds;  what  twelve 
or  twenty-four  of  the  two  thousand  or  more 
varieties  ought  to  be  planted?  Really  I  don't 
know;  but  since  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  prac- 
tical article  I  will  waive  discussion  of  the 
considerations  which  might  enter  into  select- 
ing them,  and  dogmatically  set  forth  twenty- 
four  kinds  which  are  good  or  very  good,  and 
which  have  succeeded  widely  over  the  country: 
Betty  Uprichard,  Eldorado,  Etoile  de  Feu, 
Etoile  de  France,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  George 


den  of  his  own — an  ambition  that  can  be 
realized  by  anyone  having  even  a  very  limited 
amount  of  ground  at  his  disposal 


C.  Waud,  Grange  Colombo,  Gruss  an  Aachen, 
Independence  Day,  Lady  Alice  Stanley, 
Lady  Pirrie,  Lady  Ursula,  Miss  Willmott, 
Mme.  Butterfly,  Mine.  Leon  Pain,  Mrs. 
Henry  Morse,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie- 
Miller,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Egan,  Radiance,  Rev. 
F.  Page-Roberts,  Rose  Marie,  Souvenir  de 
Claudius  Pernet,  William  R.  Smith,  Willow- 
mere. 

The  temptation  to  qualify  this  list  by  de- 
scriptions and  reservations  is  almost  irre- 
sistible. I  have  made  it  alphabetical  because 
there  is  no  other  logical  way  to  group  roses. 
Lists  nl  "best  varieties"  are  terribly  mislead- 
ing. I  like  Willowmere  the  best  of  the  above 
group  and  Radiance  the  least. 

1  his  Radiance  deserves  a  special  word, 
rhere  are  three  of  them:  Radiance,  Red 
Radiance,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bell,  all  alike 
except  in  color.  Surely  a  discriminating  grower 
does  not  want  all  of  them  if  he  has  any  sense 
of  values  at  all,  although  the  color  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Bell  is  unique.  There  isn't  a  thing  in 
the  world  against  these  three  roses,  but — 

Aristides  the  Good  approached  a  man 
voting  to  banish  him  from  Athens.  "What 
have  you  against  this  Aristides?"  he  asked. 
"Nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "except  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  him  called  'The  Good'." 

Unreasonable,  and  therefore  human.  That's 
the  way  I  feel  about  Radiance  and  its  tribe. 

Briefly  then:  make  stright,  regular  beds; 
prepare  the  soil  reasonably;  mulch  the  surface; 
feed  and  spray  regularly;  reduce  the  number 
of  varieties  to  the  minimum.  That's  all.  Once 
the  planting  is  done  and  the  feeding  apparatus 
and  spraying  apparatus  have  been  acquired,  the 
weekly  task  becomes  a  habit  and  a  pleasure 
second  only  to  cutting  the  gorgeous  blooms 
which  grace  the  garden  from  June  until 
November. 


THE  GORGEOUS 
RHODODENDRON 

The  garden  of 
E.   E.   SMATHERS,  Esq. 
PORT    CHESTER,   N.  Y. 


The  distinguished  handling  of  the  rhododendron  planting  on  the  Smathers  estate  provides  a  con- 
tinuous revelation  of  beauty  that  is  breath-taking  as  one  picture  after  another  unfolds  to  view 


Outlining  the  paths  yet  not  obtrusively  overhanging  them,  the  rhododendrons  invite  an  intimate  inspection  of  their  loveliness 


Even  without  its  flowering  habit,  the  rhododendron  is  worth  growing  for  its  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  dark  and  lustrous,  and  in  midwinter  stand  out  triumphantly  vivid  against  the  snow 


Specimen  plants  among  ferns  provide  a  gradual  transition  to  the  other  parts  of  the  grounds 
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The  living  room,  opening  on  the  after  end  of  the  main  deck,  is  library,  also  large,  with  built-in  bookcases,  sleepy  holloa'  chairs, 
unusually  spacious,  and  adjoining  it  is  this  room,  the  owner's      and  all  the  accoutrements  of  the  comfortable  stay-at-home  library 


The  dining  room  occupies  the  forward  end  of  the  continuous  steel  The  owners  stateroom  is  the  full  width  of  the  ship  and  is  particularly 

house  on  the  main  deck  (whose  after  end  houses  the  living  room),  and,  well  planned,  having  private  bathroom,  and  immense  wardrobes.  Each 

like  all  the  rooms,  is  light  and  well  ventilated  and  of  large  dimensions  one  of  the  five  guest  rooms  is  also  large,  and  each  has  a  separate  bath 


The  Jezebel  putting  out  to  sea  for  Southern  waters.  She  is  I/O 
feet  over  all,  is  powered  with  two  37 j-horse power  Diesel  engines, 
and  has  all  the  modern  electrical  equipment.  The  Jezebel  will  be  used 
largely  in  tropical  waters  but  is  well  suited  for  coastwise  work,  and 
able  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time  of  the  year  with  comjort  and  safety 
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The  Percheron  Horse  in 


America 


by   W  .    HOWARD    F  O  R  S  Y  T  H 


PERCHERONS,  recognized  as  such, 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1856, 
though  French  horses  had  been 
popular  with  American  farmers  be- 
fore that.  It  was  at  about  that  time  that 
the  modern  Percheron  breed  was  definitely 
formed,  but  its  history  is  long  and  inseparably 
linked  with  a  part  of  the  French  nation. 
Some  seventy  miles  southwest  from  Paris, 
on  the  road  to  Le  Mans — a  road  over  which 
many  an  American  has  traveled — is  a  little 
town,  Nogent-le-Rotrou.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  home  of  the  Percheron  horse,  and  approx- 
imately the  center  of  the  ancient  province  of 
La  Perche. 

The  origin  of  the  Percheron  horse  has  been 
lost  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Explanations  we  have  aplenty  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  horse,  but  of  actual  facts 
we  have  almost  nothing.  When  Louis  XIV 
was  king  of  France,  the  Perche  district  was 
famous  for  producing  the  best  horses  in  the 
country,  and  stage  companies  bought  there 
the  heavy  muscled,  fast  trotting  horses  that 
hauled  the  swift  diligence  coaches  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

French  horses  of  the  diligence,  or  fast  trot- 
ting, type  had  been  popular  in  America  for 
many  years  before  the  importation  in  1851 
of  a  stylish  gray  colt,  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  whose  sons  turned  farmers  to  the  standard 
of  the  Percheron.  Normandy  351,  better  known 
as  Pleasant  Valley  Bill,  was  not  the  ton  Per- 
cheron of  to-day.  The  Percheron  of  that 
period  was  a  medium  weight  animal,  seldom 
exceeding  1,600  pounds,  and  usually  weighing 
much  below  that,  but  showing  speed  and 
endurance  far  superior  to  the  common  stock 
of  the  country.  This  virile  old  sire  stood  for 
eighteen  years  in  Ohio,  and  sent  hundreds  of 
sons  and  grandsons  into  the  harnesses  of  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  There  the 
farm  boys  learned  to  appreciate  Percheron 
character. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  there  was 
established  in  Illinois  a  breeding  and  importing 
firm  whose  influence  on  draft  horse  breeding 
in  America  cannot  be  measured.  Mark  W. 
Dunham  began  in  1866  the  Woodlawn  stud 
which  still  exists  under  the  management  of 
his  son,  Wirth  S.,  and  is  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  horse  breeding  estab- 
lishments on  the  continent.  The  first  great 
importer  and  breeder,  he  helped  to  establish 
the  old  Association  of  Importers  and  Breeders 
of  the  Norman  Horse,  in  1875-76,  and  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  Mark  Dun- 
ham, it  was,  who  imported  and  used  for  fifteen 
years  the  great  Brilliant  1271;  and  appreci- 
ating the  object  lesson  to  breeders  and  the 
advertising  worth  to  himself,  he  planned  in 
1889  an  unusual  horse  display.  He  was  to  show 
at  the  Chicago  exhibition  nineteen  yearling 
sons  of  Brilliant  3rd,  imported  from  France 
for  the  occasion,  Brilliant  3rd  himself,  his  sire, 
Fenelon,  and  the  grandsire,  old  Brilliant  1271. 
Unfortunately  Brilliant  1271  was  foundered 
in  fitting  and  the  scheme  failed.  The  Dunhams 
have  the  distinction  of  having  bred  and  shown 
two  of  the  five  stallions  that  have  been  twice 
grand  champion  at  the  International.  In  1923 
the  reserve  senior  champion  mare,  Dunham's 
Marie,  was  from  Woodlawn.  After  sixty 
years,  the  Dunhams  are  still  carrying  on, 
although,  according  to  the  Chicago  papers, 
historic  Woodlawn  Farm  has  been  purchased 
for  the  price  of  #2,000,000  and  will  become  a 
suburban  development. 

The  Dunhams  were  not  alone  however  in  the 
importing  and  selling  of  Percherons  in  the 
early  days.  Bell  Brothers  of  Ohio,  Truman's 
Pioneer  Stud  Farm  in  Illinois,  The  Holbert 
Horse  Importing  Company  in  Iowa,  and 
Crouch  &  Son  in  Indiana  are  firms  that  early 


engaged  in  the  Percheron  trade  and  are  still 
in  it.  The  McLaughlins  of  Ohio  are  still  in 
business,  though  separately.  Jas.  B.  it  is  who 
brought  over  the  great  Rectorat,  twice  grand 
champion  at  the  International  and  now  in  use 
in  the  Delaware  stud  of  William  duPont. 
1  he  other  great  horses,  imported  by  him,  are 
legion,  and  so  great  is  the  respect  given  him 
by  the  French  people  that  in  1923  the  French 
government  made  him  an  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  other  McLaughlin,  William, 
is  equally  well-known  and  still  showing  and 
selling  good  horses. 

One  of  the  greatest  Percherons  was  Carnot 
66666.  In  1909  he  w  as  champion  of  the  Paris 
show,  and,  imported  to  this  country,  became 
champion  at  the  International  the  same  year. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Corsa  purchased  him  for  the  then 
large  price  of  $10,000,  and  used  him  as  head 
of  his  Gregory  Farm  stud  until  the  great  sire's 
death  in  1923,  having  sold  during  the  war 
a  half  interest  for  $20,000  to  Wm.  Leeds  of 
Indiana.  Carnot  sired  104  winners  of  cham- 
pionships at  the  International  and  state 
fairs.  He  is  the  only  horse  to  defeat  that  great 
show  animal  of  Mr.  E.  B.  White's,  and  later 
Gustave  Pabst's,  Etudiant.  Wonderful  horses 
were  those  two  blacks — Carnot  and  Etudiant 
— but  Carnot's  record  as  a  sire  is  the  greater. 
For  ten  years  in  succession  his  get  won  first 
in  the  get-of-sire  class  at  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national, a  record  unequaled  by  any  other 
Percheron  sire. 

Among  the  more  famous  progeny  of  Carnot 
are:  Jehovah,  head  of  the  Geo.  A.  Dix  stud 
(Ohio),  and  winnter  of  thirteen  state  fair 
championships;  Carmona  V  of  the  Butler  stud 
who  was  twice  International  champion  mare; 
and  W  olfington,  American  bred  International 
champion  in  1919  and  1920,  now  head  of 
Gregory  Farms.  Most  of  the  Tom  Corwin 
Farms  show-string  (Ohio)  is  of  Carnot  breed- 
ing, as  the  following  names  will  indicate: 
Carbonn,  reserve  grand  champion  stallion  of 
the  1924  International;  Carfait,  first  prize 
mare  at  the  International  and  several  state 
fairs;  and  Carveuse,  winner  of  the  junior  and 
reserve  mare  championship  in  1924.  So  wide- 
spread is  the  blood  of  Carnot  that  few  col- 
lections of  Percherons  do  not  have  some  of  it. 


Some  sires  are  noted  for  their  sons  and 
others  for  their  daughters,  but  only  one  horse 
has  ever  produced  four  International  grand 
champions.  That  horse  is  Lagos,  himself 
the  champion  of  the  world  at  San  Francisco 
in  191 5.  Lagos  was  French  bred  but  was 
early  purchased  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
J.  O.  Singmaster  &  Son  of  Iowa.  The  Sing- 
masters,  showing  horses  of  Lagos  breeding, 
have  been  well-nigh  invincible  at  the  Western 
fairs  and  at  twenty-one  shows  have  won 
ninety-five  championships  in  recent  years. 
They  have  sold  horses  to  most  of  the  good 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  Maple 
Grove  Eclipse  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College  was  developed  by  the  Singmasters. 
Maple  Grove  Carrie  was  the  first  yearling 
filly  ever  to  become  grand  champion  of  the 
International,  and  the  second  daughter  of 
Lagos  to  win  that  honor.  Three  years  after 
her,  in  1924,  a  third  mare  from  this  Iowa 
farm,  Maple  Grove  Cartelina,  carried  the 
same  position,  and  the  next  year  Maple 
Grove  Leila  came  from  the  stables  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  for  the 
fourth  time  in  seven  years  a  Singmaster  bred 
mare  was  proclaimed  the  best  in  the  land. 
Such  a  record  cannot  be  challenged. 

In  the  state  of  Iowa  are  four  other  farms 
whose  Percherons  are  well  known  everywhere 
the  breed  is  seen.  R.  W.  Hoit  &  Son  con- 
sistently produce  good  ones,  and  the  recent 
sale  of  their  colt,  Astrakan,  for  $1,000  estab- 
lishes the  value  of  their  sire  Labrum,  second 
prize  four-year-old  at  the  1924  International. 
C.  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  of  the  Iowa  College,  has 
at  his  Rookwood  Farm  a  superb  collection  of 
brood  matrons  and  is  heard  from  regularly 
at  the  big  shows.  And  down  at  Corning,  a 
farmer  who  owns  Egotist,  a  son  of  Carnot, 
almost  challenges  the  Dunhams  as  the  oldest 
Percheron  firm  in  America.  E.  L.  Humbert 
&  Son  began  in  the  Percheron  business  in 
1868,  just  two  years  after  the  initial  purchases 
for  Woodlawn. 

The  #7,000  Kontact  is  at  the  head  of  an- 
other farmer's  stud  which  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. T.  B.  Bowman  &  Sons  of  Nebraska 
have  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Percher- 
ons west  of  the  Missouri  and  are  real  pioneers  in 


Rectorat,  twice  grand  champion  Percheron  at  ihe  International  Livestock  Show.  Im- 
ported by  James  B.  McLaughlin  and  sold  to  William  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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draft  horse  improvement.  They  have  recently 
sold  a  son  of  Kontact  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Hurdcroft  Farms  in  Minnesota 
claim  for  their  Koilacia  premier  honors  as 
sire  of  futurity  winners,  while  the  newly 
established  Femco  Farms  promise  to  achieve 
importance  in  the  north.  Mr.  F.  E.  Murphy, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  be- 
come interested  in  Percherons  and  is  starting 
a  herd  on  his  farm.  Five  animals  were  brought 
from  France  last  December  for  him,  and 
Astrologue,  fresh  from  the  boat  and  still  out 
of  condition,  was  placed  fourth  in  a  strong 
International  class  of  four-year-olds.  The  past 
summer  Mr.  Murphy  imported  six  more  fine 
animals. 

At  the  International  of  192?,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Robinson  of  Illinois  made  an  unusual  show. 
I  hree  two-year-old  daughters  of  his  Leslie 
Farms  sire,  Moulinet,  were  placed  first,  second, 
and  third  in  class,  and  the  first,  Sweetness, 
went  through  to  junior  champion  of  the  show. 
This  performance  has  never  been  duplicated. 
Moulinet  has  sired  other  winners  at  Leslie 
Farms,  and  his  son  Jacquot  got  the  sensational 
Utelem,  junior  champion  mare  of  1925,  for 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Prof.  D.  J.  Kays,  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  another  schoolman  that  need  fear 
no  competition.  His  college  stables  include: 
Carnell,  a  daughter  of  Carnot;  The  Princess, 
that  was  International  junior  champion  in 
1925;  the  veteran  futurity  winner  and  grand- 
mother of  show  horses,  Dope;  and  that 
unequaled  stallion,  Hesitation,  twi<-<  grand 
champion  of  the  International.  How  many 
firsts  and  championships  he  has  won  at  the 
big  Ohio  fair  neither  Kays  nor  his  groom, 
"Bob"  Watson  can  count.  To  Columbus  have 
come  buyers  for  the  best  studs  in  the  coun- 
try; from  the  Ohio  College  barns  Charles  M. 
Schwab's  agent  took  Belle  to  be  a  stable  mate 
to  the  champions,  Maple  G.  Carrie  and  Car- 
telina,  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  purchased  the  two  exceptional  fillies, 
Dope's  Primrose  and  Pentoila's  Favorite, 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  respectively  of 
Dope.  The  prices  for  these  mares  were  never 
reported,  but  estimates  ran  into  four  figures. 

Full  as  Ohio  is  of  good  Percherons,  no  other 
farm  has  quite  so  many  as  Watson  H.  Butler's 
Woodside  place.  Laet,  himself  International 
champion  in  1921,  and  sire  of  the  University's 
Hesitation,  and  many  other  champions,  is 
there  in  company  with  Carnona  V,  twice 
grand  champion  at  the  Chicago  show.  The 
famous  matron  LaBelle,  dam  of  Ed  Nicode- 
mus's  Dreballagon  and  many  other  show 
horses,  was  but  recently  buried  at  Woodside 
after  twenty  years  of  usefulness.  She  was  a 


marvel  for  bloom  and  preservation,  showing 
up  to  her  last  year  the  lasting  qualities  and 
endurance  of  her  breed.  Mr.  Butler's  oper- 
ations are  so  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  White  of  Selma  Farms  in  Virginia, 
1l1.1t  they  must  be  mentioned  together.  All  of 
the  great  winners  of  Woodside  have  been  bred 
at,  or  trace  shortly  to,  Selma  Farms,  which 
first  owned  Percherons  in  1903.  Mr.  White 
had  used  the  great  Dragon,  sire  of  Drebal- 
lagon, Treviso,  and  other  winners,  and  for 
his  successor  secured  the  almost  unknown 
Seducteur,  from  Ohio,  Seducteur,  mated  to 
Coucerous,  whom  Mr.  White  had  bought  as 
a  yearling  for  #2,000  after  making  her  Iowa 
State  Fair  champion,  produced  Laet,  tin- 
present  Woodside  sire.  At  the  1925  Interna- 
tional, four  colts  of  Laet's  were  shown  and 
won  four  firsts  and  championships:  Hesitation 
became  for  the  second  time  grand  champion, 
defeating  the  four-year-old  reserve  champion 
Perlaet,  now  owned  by  W.  J.  Hoagland  of 
Alberta,  and  the  yearling  stallion  and  junior 
champion  Laeton;  and  in  the  mare  show  the 
yearling  Synet  became  reserve  junior  cham- 
pion. Laet's  other  grand  champion  son,  Jerome, 


of  the  1924  show,  has  been  sold  to  a  company 
of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania.  Syncopation, 
reserve  champion  in  1922,  and  a  daughter  of 
Dragon,  is  now  in  the  Woodside  boxes.  1  re- 
visor  182534,  junior  champion  at  the  Inter- 
national to  both  Jerome  and  Hesitation 
(1924  and  1925),  is  a  son  of  The  Michigan 
College  Trevisor  and  therefore  a  grandson  of 
Mr.  White's  Dragon.  Treviso  is  the  horse 
that  Mr.  O.  W.  Means  of  Elm  Hill  Farm  in  ^ 
Massachusetts,  has  chosen  as  his  stud  sire. 
Mr.  Means  is  building  up  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  Percherons  in  the  Northeast,  and  in 
choosing  Dragon  or  Laet  bred  animals  he  is 
throwing  his  lot  with  the  present  reigning 
kings  of  Percherondom  in  America. 

The  well-known  Delchester  Farms,  in 
Pennsylvania,  owned  by  Thomas  G.  Ash- 
ton,  have  kept  faith  with  the  horse  through 
the  recent  years  of  low  prices  and  to-day  are 
able  to  help  other  breeders  replenish  the 
supply  of  good  horses.  Other  farmers  and 
breeders,  friends  of  the  French  horse,  are  wor- 
thy of  mention  but  space  forbids  all,  save  one: 
the  late  Geo.  Lane  was  for  years  the  Percheron 
pioneer  of  the  Northwest,  owning  not  only 
the  only  large  collection  of  purebreds  in  Can- 
ada, but  the  largest  purebred  stud  in  the 
world.  In  thirty  years  Lane  rose  from  a 
common  farm  hand  to  the  ownership  of  the 
famous  Bar  U  and  other  ranches,  a  millionaire, 
and  the  financial  adviser  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  neighboring 
E.  P.  ranch  he  took  a  keen  interest.  Indeed, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  part  responsible 
for  the  Prince's  Canadian  farming  venture.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Lane  had  at  the  Bar  U  more  than 
four  hundred  head  of  purebred  Percherons. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  breeders  ever  to  handle 
successfully  large  numbers  of  mares.  1  his  herd, 
from  which  many  horses  were  sent  to  England 
and  after  the  war  taught  the  Tommies  the 
adaptability  and  endurance  of  the  French 
horse,  is  now  practically  dispersed. 

Percheron  breeders'  interests  are  served 
in  this  country  by  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America,  of  which  Ellis  McFarland  is 
secretary.  It  maintains  offices  at  the  Union 
Stockyards  in  Chicago.  The  present  associ- 
ation was  organized  in  1903  but  it  took  over 
the  records  and  work  of  the  old  Association 
of  Importers  and  Breeders  of  Percherons, 
founded  in  1876,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  elder  Dunham  of  Woodlawn.  Interest 
in  Percherons  is  keener  than  it  has  been  for 
years,  and  farmers  who  have  kept  faith  with 
the  equine  world  stand  ready  now  to  profit  by 
their  judgment. 


Peggy  works  at  her  gardening 

AND    LIKE   A   GOOD  GIRL 

does  not  forget  her  apron 
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Spraying  for  Fruit  Tree  Health 

by  C.  F.  GREEVES-CARPENTER,   F.   E.  S. 


THERE  are  many  orchardists  with  only 
small  orchards,  who  know  but  little  of 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  insects  and 
their  control.  For  such  orchardists  and 
for  people  with  a  few  fruit  trees  in  their  gar- 
dens "this  article  is  intended.  First  of  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  feeding 
methods" of  insects  before  one  can  apply  control 
measures  intelligently. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  insects,  one 
type  being  equipped  with  biting  mouth  parts 
with  which  the  insect  devours  the  foliage, 
the  other  type  having  sucking  mouth  parts 
with  which  the  foliage  is  pierced  and  the  sap 
sucked  through  the  minute  punctures.  This 
latter  tvpe  of  feeding  causes  the  foliage  to 
turn  brown,  wilt,  and  finally  drop. 

Examples  of  the  insects  with  biting  mouth- 
parts  are  the  tent  caterpillars  (which,  if  not 
checked,  can  completely  defoliate  a  tree)  and 
the  codling  moth  larvse  or  caterpillars  which 
enter  the  apples  either  at  the  calyx  end,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  generation,  or,  in  the  second 
generation,  at  the  sides,  and  eat  their  way  to 
the  core.  To  control  nearly  all  insects  with 
biting  mouth  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  stomach  poison  spray,  such  as  arsenate  of 
lead. 

Examples  of  insects  with  sucking  mouth- 
parts  are  the  aphids  or  plant  lice,  which  are 
usually  seen  in  clusters  on  young  tips  of 
twigs,  or  on  the  underside  of  leaves,  and  the 
apple  red  bug  which  side-stings  the  fruit, 
making  it  pitted.  To  control  insects  with  suck- 
ing mouth-parts  a  contact  spray  must  be  used. 
It  would  be  useless  to  apply  a  stomach  poison 
as  these  insects  do  not  eat  the  foliage,  but 
just  pierce  it,  sucking  the  sap,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  eat  any  poison  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves.  A  contact  spray,  such  as  a 
suitable  miscible  oil  or  nicotine  sulphate, 
will,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  insects, 
clog  up  their  breathing  spiracles  and  cause 
suffocation. 

As  well  as  the  insects  which  attack  the  trees, 
there  are  fungous  diseases  which,  in  some 
instances,  cause  as  much  damage  as  the 
depredations  of  insects.  For  the  control  of 
such  diseases  either  a  spray  containing  sul- 
phur (lime-sulphur  solution)  or  one  containing 
copper  (copper-lime  dusts  or  bordeaux  mix- 
ture) must  be  used. 

Different  varieties  of  fruits  require  different 
applications,  and  for  this  reason  spray  sche- 
dules have  been  devised  which 
cover  practically  every  variety 
of  crop,  but  the  time  to  apply  the 
sprays  depends  upon  the  locality, 
weather  conditions,  etc.  The 
county  farm  agent  in  each  county 
is  always  in  a  position  to  advise 
as  to  the  exact  date  on  which 
certain  applications  should  be 
made,  as  he  travels  all  over  the 
county  and  observes  the  state  of 
each  orchard. 

The  delayed  dormant  application 
for  apples  and  pears  should  be 
made  when  the  bud  clusters  begin 
to  open.  A  miscible  oil  should  be 
used  at  the  strength  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer, 
and  with  it  should  be  combined 
soluble  sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
solution.  Such  a  spray  will  con- 
trol scab,  scale  insects,  eggs  and 
adults  of  aphids,  red  spiders,  and 
the  apple  red  bug.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  use  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  solution  and  nicotine  sul- 
phate. The  lime-sulphur  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  nine 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  nicotine 


sulphate  added  on  a  basis  of  one  and  a  half 
pints  to  every  two  hundred  gallons.  This  is  an 
expensive  and  also  a  disagreeable  application, 
and  is  not  so  effective  as  a  good  miscible  oil 
and  soluble  sulphur  solution. 

Pink  or  pre-pink  application  should  be 
made  with  lime  sulphur  solution,  1-9,  and 
arsenate  of  lead  powder  added  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  solution. 
This  will  control  scab  and  insects,  and  should 
be  applied  just  as  the  bud  clusters  commence 
to  show  pink. 

The  calyx  spray  is  very  important  if  codling 
moth  larva;  are  to  be  controlled.  It  should  be 
applied  when  the  majority  of  the  calyx  cups 
are  open,  and  the  spray  should  be  forced  into 
these  cups.  The  application  should  be  made 
with  one  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  lime-sulphur 
solution,  and  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
every  fifty  gallons. 


Spraying  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  trees  are  pruned  tor  open 
tops,  as  in  this  sixteen-year-old  peach  orchard.  {Above)  a  go§d 
type  of  hand  sprayer  which  generates  a  pressure  of  1S0  pounds 


The  three  weeks  spray  should  be  made  three 
weeks  from  date  of  full  bloom,  and  is  to  control 
codling  moth  caterpillars  and  scab.  The  same 
formula  as  for  the  calyx  spray  should  be  used. 

The  ten  weeks  spray  should  be  applied  ten 
weeks  from  date  of  bloom,  when  the  same 
formula  should  again  be  used. 

The  above  spray  schedule  should  effectively 
control  the  insects  and  diseases  occurring  in 
apple  and  pear  orchards.  \\  here  lime-sulphur 
and  nicotine  have  been  used  for  the  delayed 
dormant  application,  instead  of  the  miscible 
oil  and  soluble  sulphur,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  nicotine  sulphate  to  the  pink  and  the 
calyx  sprays. 

The  dormant  spray  for  peaches  is  for  the 
control  of  scale  insects  and  peach  leaf  curl, 
and  should  be  applied  in  the  fall  or  early  spring 
before  the  foliage  starts  to  appear.  Lse  a 
miscible  oil  as  directed  by  the  manufacturer, 
adding  soluble  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  solution. 

The  second  spray  is  to  control  scab,  brown 
rot,  and  curculio,  and  should  be  applied  as  the 
husks  commence  to  split.  Dry  mix  sulphur- 
lime  (which  may  be  purchased  already  pre- 
pared) should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
and  a  half  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water, 
adding  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder. 

The  third  spray  should  be  made  with  the 
same  application  as  used  in  the  second  spray, 
and  should  be  applied  a  week  before  the 
harvesting  of  the  early  varieties,  in  order  to 
control  brown  rot  and  scale.  For  late  varieties 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  more 
applications,  depending  upon  the  weather,  etc. 

The  dormant  spray  for  plums  is  for  the 
control  of  scale  insects  and  eggs  of  red  mites 
and  aphids.  A  miscible  oil  at  a  strength  m 
accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
mendations should  be  used  just  as  the  buds 
commence  to  swell. 

The  second  spray  should  be  applied  when  the 
husks  are  splitting,  and  for  this  application 
lime-sulphur  solution  at  three  quarters  of  a 
gallon  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water,  plus  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder, 
should  be  used  to  control  curculio  and  other 
leaf  insects,  and  brown  rot. 

The  third  spray  should  be  applied  two  weeks 
later  than  the  second  spray,  and  the  same 
materials  should  be  used. 

Where  possible,  spraying  should  be  done  at 
a  pressure  of  at  least  one  hundred  pounds, 
but  three  hundred  pounds  is  pre- 
ferable, and  a  power  gun  should 
be  used,  as  it  gives  a  steady 
stream  which  breaks  into  a  fine 
mist. 

Peach  trees  are  often  infested 
with  borers  at  their  roots,  and 
for  these  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
the  soil  around  the  roots  with 
a  fumigant  gas — paradichloro- 
benzine.  A  circle  about  a  foot 
away  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees 
should  be  cleared  of  stones  and 
rubbish,  and  the  paradichloro- 
benzine  crystals  should  be  placed 
in  a  circle  two  inches  from  the 
trunk  and  covered  over  with  soil. 

On  trees  five  years  or  older 
one  ounce  per  tree  should  be 
used.  On  trees  from  two  to  four 
years  old  from  one  fourth  to  one 
half  ounce  should  be  used,  the 
exact  dose  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  tree,  and  on  the  younger 
trees  the  crystals  should  be  raked 
away  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
The  time  of  application  depends 
upon  the  latitude,  but  is  usually 
during  either  September  or  Octo- 
ber. 
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"^HE  difference  between  the  smartly  ap- 
pointed kitchen  of  to-day  and  its  dowdy, 
awkwardly  arranged  prototype  of  even 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  is  not  alone  one  of 
convenience,  but  of  style  and  beauty  as  well. 
From  being  a  blot  on  the  decorative  escutcheon, 
a  drab  and, uninspiring  corner  dedicated  to  drud- 
gery, and  carefully  sequestered  behind  closed 
doors,  it  ha*s  developed  into  a  room  of  character 
and  charm,  to  which  the  hostess  is  proud  to  invite 
her  guests  for  a  midnight  raid  on  the  icebox  after 
the  servants  are  abed. 

In  the  course  of  its  evolution  toward  perfec- 
tion the  kitchen  has  passed  through  several 
distinct  stages.  There  was  the  over-large,  quaint, 
but  inconvenient  and  appallingly  unsanitary 
kitchen  of  post-Revolutionary  and  Early  Vic- 
torian days,  where  meals  were  served,  guests 
entertained,  prayer  meetings  held,  and  not 
infrequentlv  a  child  nursed  through  measles  or 
typhoid  while  the  mother  kept  one  eye  on  her 
pots  and  pans.  There  was  the  gloomy,  sparsely 
equipped  kitchen  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies, 
painted  a  dismal  lead  color  which  "would  not 
show  dirt,"  the  plumbing — if  any — enclosed  in 
cabinetwork  which  afforded  an  ideal  lurking  place 
for  mice  and  other  vermin,  and  the  limited  floor 
space  more  than  half  usurped  by  a  huge  slate  or 
iron  sink  and  a  wood-  or  coal-consuming  monster 
of  a  cookstove  that  on  baking  days  turned  the 
poorly  ventilated  room  into  an  inferno. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  in  the  late  'nineties  that  the 
"sanitary"  craze  swept  over  the  land  like  a  tidal 
wave,  leaving  "white"  kitchens  strewn  every- 
where in  its  wake.  Their  glistening  enamel  and 
gleaming  tile  had  the  virtue  of  cleanliness — or 
at  least  compelled  the  owners  to  keep  them  im- 
maculate at  whatever  cost  of  hard  labor,  because 
the  tiniest  speck  of  dirt  was  as  conspicuous  as  a 
lump  of  coal  in  the  sugar  basin — but  their  un- 
relieved whiteness  made  them  chillingly  de- 
pressing, suggestive  of  institutions  rather  than  <>f 
homes. 

Of  course,  in  all  periods,  there  have  been 
sporadic  examples  of  the  charming,  intelligently 
planned  kitchen,  but  these  were  not  a  product  of 
the  times.  They  were  the  personal  achievements 
of  the  few  scattered  individuals  who  leaven  the 
lump  of  mediocrity  in  every  age;  women  of  ex- 
ceptional taste  and  initiative,  with  the  gift  for 
establishing  beauty  and  order  in  any  surround- 
ings. So  far  as  the  vast 
majority  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  most  important 
forward  step  was  taken 
when  a  few  home  economics 
experts  simultaneously 
caught  the  vision  of  a  new 
household  routine  based  on 
the  (then)  newly  formulated 
principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement, and  books  and 
magazines  began  to  be  filled 
with  talk  of  "scheduling," 
"routing,"  and  "motion 
study." 

Manufacturers  were 
prompt  to  take  the  cue.  The 
porcelain  sinks  which  had 
sprung  into  being  in  re- 
sponse to  the  "sanitary" 
urge  were  now  made  several 
inches  higher  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  the  backaches 
that  generations  had  meekly 
accepted  as  an  inescapable 
concomitant  of  dishwash- 
ing. There  was  rapid  multi- 
plication of  mechanical  de- 
vices for  relieving  drudgery 
and  speeding  up  the  prepa- 
ration of  foods;  and  elec- 
tricity began  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  gas  and  coal  in 
cooking,  for  ice  in  refriger- 
ating, and  for  human  energy 
in  the  operation  of  many 


by   WINNIFRED  FALES 


Bright-patterned  chintz,  enameled  furniture, 
a  hooked  rug  or  two,  and  nasturtiums  in 
Chinese  jars  make  this  kitchen  and  breakfast 
alcove  an  inviting  and  cheerful  place 

of  the  larger  pieces  of  equipment.  As  a  result,  in 
many  modern  kitchens  we  find  electricity  doing 
the  work  of  several  pairs  of  hands,  with  a  notable 
decrease  in  fuss  and  flurry  and  an  astonishing  gain 
in  speed,  the  last  being  a  special  boon  in  this  day 
of  scarce  and  inefficient  domestic  help. 

In  the  beginning,  efficiency  of  operation  was  the 
sole  end  to  which  all  efforts  were  directed,  but 
gradually  the  idea  dawned  that  it  was  possible 
for  kitchen  equipment  to  be  good  looking  as  well 
as  useful,  and  manufacturers  soon  were  vying  with 
one  another  in  improving  lines  and  proportions, 
devising  attractive  finishes,  and  even  adding  lu  re 
and  there  a  bit  of  contrasting  decoration.  With 
this  new  and  more  amenable  material  at  hand, 


This  kitchen  is  an  inspiring  workshop, 
with  its  black  and  white  linoleum  floor, 


blue  walls,  and  pale  yellow  voile  curtains 
beneath  flowered  cretonne  overhangings 


interior  decorators  began  to  view  the  kitchen 
with  a  speculative  eye,  and  make  experiments 
calculated  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  its  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  white  tiles  and  white  paint 
were  the  sine  qua  non  of  cleanliness.  \\  ith  this* 
encouragement,  kitchen  walls  began  to  bloom 
with  such  refreshing  and  unaccustomed  tints 
as  apple  green,  primrose  yellow,  apricot,  peach, 
and  hydrangea  blue.  Sprightly  pattern  was  ap- 
plied through  the  medium  of  glazed  or  shellacked 
wallpaper,  or  painted  and  chintz-printed  muslin. 
Even  the  woodwork  arrayed  itself  in  exotic  jade 
greens  and  lacquer  reds,  Chinese  blues  and  Man- 
darin yellows,  or  more  conservative  bottle  green, 
sand,  beige,  midnight  blue,  or  mulberry.  Tiles, 
whether  for  walls  or  wainscots,  exchanged  their 
staring  white  for  all  manner  of  lovely  and  varie- 
gated hues,  rivaled  only  by  those  of  the  newer 
types  of  linoleum. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  new,  smart,  modern 
type  of  kitchen,  with  its  decorative  scheme  as 
carefully  thought  out  as  that  of  a  drawing  room, 
and  consistently  developed  in  the  furniture, 
curtains,  crockery,  the  interiors  of  cupboards, 
and  even  the  borders  of  towels,  as  well  as  in  the 
large  surfaces  which  compose  the  background. 

Quite  apart  from  its  engaging  color  harmonies, 
to-day's  kitchen  appeals  by  reason  of  its  compe- 
tent, sophisticated  air  of  being  prepared  for  an 
emergency.  It  is  smooth,  sleek,  trim  of  line,  and 
perfectly  groomed  from  its  crisply  laundered  cur- 
tains of  sunfast  organdy,  checked  gingham,  or 
waterproof  glazed  chintz,  to  its  immaculate  floor 
waxed  and  polished  to  satin  smoothness.  An 
important  part  in  its  grooming  is  played  by  the 
ventilating  fan  which  nowadays  is  considered 
indispensable.  Installed  either  in  a  wall  or  in  the 
upper  sash  of  a  window,  the  ventilator  serves 
a  double  purpose.  Operated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner it  draws  out  the  stale  and  heated  air,  and  then, 
in  response  to  a  single  pull  on  the  control  cord, 
reverses  and  floods  the  room  with  fresh  clean 
outdoor  air.  By  this  means  a  comfortable  tem- 
perature is  maintained  in  the  kitchen  even 
when  the  range  is  in  use  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
the  fashionable  millionaire  can  indulge  his  secret 
yearning  for  an  occasional  succulent  dish  of 
•New  England  boiled  dinner  without  advertis- 
ing the  fact  to  the  guests  at  his  wife's  afternoon 
bridge.  Moreover,  by  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  greasy  and  smoky  fumes,  the  ventilator  pre- 
vents the  soiling  of  walls 
and  woodwork  and  thus 
makes  the  use  of  delicate 
finishes  entirely  practicable. 
It  operates  smoothly  and 
noiselessly  without  causing 
a  perceptible  draft,  and  con- 
sumes no  more  current  than 
is  used  by  a  50-watt  lamp. 

Of  the  other  major  equip- 
ment, the  outstanding  fea- 
tures are  compactness  and 
adaptability.  Nearly  every 
kind  of  apparatus  can  be 
had  either  in  portable  form, 
or  in  one  designed  to  be  per- 
manently built  in — often  in 
conjunction  with  other 
pieces  of  equipment  —  and 
in  a  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes  which  make  it  possible 
to  fit  practically  any  avail- 
able space. 

Take  dish  washers  for  ex- 
ample. A  size  can  be  ob- 
tained to  fit  almost  any 
space,  and  manufacturers 
have  thoughtfully  provided 
smooth  tops  of  convenient 
height  which  convert  the 
washer  into  a  useful  table 
as  soon  as  the  dishes  have 
been  put  away.  Some  are 
designed  for  permanent  in- 
stallation, with  water  and 
drain  connections.  Others 
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"You  are  the  most  gorgeously  extravagant  person,  Miriam! 
To  have  every  piece  of  your  silverware,  from  compotes  to  candela- 
bra, made  to  order,  to  match  your  knives  and  forks!" 

Miriam  smiled  to  herself.  If  her  1847  Rogers  Bros. 
Silverplate  suggested  extravagance  .  .  .  what  a  delight- 
ful deceiver! 


U.J  by  Bruct  Wtiu 


Why,  her  knives  and  forks,  with  covers  for  eight,  in  the  Pieces  of  8  set, 
cost  but  $43.50  !  And  her  hollowware,  in  th"e  same  motif  and  design  as  her 
flatware,  was  not  "  made-to-order."  It  came  that  way!  Right  out  of  the 
merchant's  stock  ...  at  prices  that  thrilled  even  the  Scotch  side  of  her! 
.  .  .  Without  extra  expense,  you  can  have  the  ' 'family  tie"  all  through  your 
Family  Plate  ...  if  you  choose  1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverplate. 

MAY         WE         SEND         YOU         OUR        NEW  BOOK? 

A  moit  (harming  little  brochure  .  .  ,  beautifully  formal  entertaining.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  ailing, 
illustrated  .  .  .  and  tontaintng  a  gold  mine  of  Write  for  bookletC-li.  to  International  Silver  Co., 
suggestions  for  the  hostess  on  both  formal  and  in-        Deft.  E.y  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
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are  mounted  on  large, 
smoothly  gliding  casters 
which  make  it  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  wheel  them  up  to  the 
sink  where  they  are  filled  by 
means  of  a  short  length  of 
rubber  hose  attached  to  the 
hot  water  faucet,  and  later 
emptied  by  siphoning  the 
contents  into  the  sink  or  a 
pail.  F(Jr  the  very  small 
kitchen  there  is  even  a  very 
efficient  dish  washer  built 
into  one  end  of  a  porcelain 
sink  of  generous  propor- 
tions. 

Oddly  enough,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  washing  dishes 
is  the  most  universally  hated 
of  domestic  tasks,  house- 
holders have  not  bestowed 
upon  the  mechanical  washer 
the  cordial  welcome  which 
greeted  both  the  clothes 
washing  machines  and  the 
vacuum  sweeper.  Possibly 
this  is  due  to  a  fastidious 
feeling  that  no  mechanical 
device  for  handling  dishes  in 
the  mass  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  the  same 
degree  of  cleanliness  ob- 
tained by  washing  each 
utensil  separately  by  hand, 
and  this  conviction  has  pre- 
vented an  unbiased  investi- 
gation. As  a  matter  of  fact, 

results  are  far  more  sanitary  than  when  the 
germ-breeding  mop  and  dishcloth  are  employed, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  time  and  energy. 

The  process  is  simplicity  itself.  With  the  aid 
of  a  rubber-edged  scraper  the  dishes  are  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  freed  from  grease  and  crumbs 
and  stacked  in  their  proper  receptacles  in  the 
washer,  which  has  been  filled  to  a  given  depth 
with  soapy  water  far  hotter  than  can  be  borne 
by  the  hand.  The  lid  is  closed.  A  touch  of  the 
switch  starts  the  motor,  and  the  scalding  suds 


From  its  ventilating  fan  and  built-in  elec- 
tric clock,  to  its  well-placed  lighting  units 
and  capacious  range,  this  smartly  ap- 


pointed kitchen  is  the  last  word  in  effici- 
ency. In  the  corner  is  a  device  that  stirs, 
sifts,  beats,  etc.,  with  superhuman  dexterity 


is  dashed  between  and  against  the  stacked  dishes 
from  every  angle.  In  a  matter  of  minutes — four 
or  five  at  most — the  dishes  are  clean  and  ready 
for  rinsing.  The  motor  is  then  stopped,  the  soapy 
water  drawn  off  and  replaced  with  clear,  and  the 
process  repeated.  Then  the  rinsing  water  is  re- 
moved, the  lid  of  the  washer  raised,  and  the 
dishes  left  to  dry,  a  clear  gain  of  from  twenty  to 
sixty  minutes  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  family,  and  without  once  dipping  the  hands 
in  hot  water. 


The  vacuum  sweeper, 
though  commonly  housed  in 
the  kitchen,  finds  its  chief 
use  in  other  parts  of  the 
house,  but  the  waxer- 
polisher  does  its  share  in 
keeping  the  kitchen  linoleum 
immaculate,  and  the  newest 
type,  operated  by  electua- 
ry, not  only  imparts  a  much 
harder  polish  than  can  be 
produced  by  hand,  but  will 
also,  on  demand,  treat  the 
floor  to  a  brisk  and  thorough 
scrubbing  with  soap  and 
water.  Truly,  the  almost 
human  intelligence  of  these 
modern  mechanisms  verges 
on  the  uncanny  and  recalls 
Wells's  fantastic  story  of  the 
Martians  —  super-intellects 
functioning  in  shells  of  steel. 
A  particularly  striking  in- 
stance is  afforded  by  one  of 
the  more  recent  inventions, 
an  electrical  device  which 
combines  the  functions  of 
chef,  chore  boy,  and  half  a 
dozen  scullery  maids.  Its 
many  accomplishments  in- 
clude the  mixing  of  dough 
and  batters,  whipping  eggs 
or  cream  to  the  nth  degree 
of  fluffiness,  mashing  pota- 
toes, slicing,  chopping,  grat- 
ing, shredding,  or  straining 
all  sorts  of  foodstuffs.  It  also 
chips  ice  for  making  frozen  desserts,  and  ends  by 
turning  the  freezer. 

The  two  other  greatest  contributions  to  kitchen 
convenience  and  appearance  are  the  electric 
refrigerator  and  electric  range.  Several  years 
and  many  dollars  were  expended  in  overcoming 
the  obstacles  to  successful  electric  refrigeration, 
among  which  were  a  disconcerting  tendency  of 
the  mechanism  to  lie  down  on  the  job  every  so 
often,  and  occasionally  to  flood  the  interior  of  the 
icebox   with    the    highly   unpalatable  freezing 
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EXPERTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

€36  Fifth  Ave.     NEW  YORK    at  51st  Street 


THE   mellow   charm  of  the 
Noble  Tea  Service  bespeaks 
the  patient  skill  which  created 
it  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
This  Crichton  Reproduction  ex- 
actly resembles  the  distinguished 
original  in  every  respect,  but  age 
and  cost.    There   are  also  old 
world  originals  in  the  Crichton 
Collection  bearing  arms  of 
notable  families  and  rich 
in  tradition. 


A  reproduction  of  the  Noble  Silver  Tea  Service  made  about  J  70s 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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Qhe  spirit  of  Old  England,  New  England  and 
Provincial  France  unites  in  the  Modern  Home 


Collectors  have  long  realized  the  beauty 
of  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
furniture  of  Old  England,  and  New  Eng- 
land and  of  the  French  Provinces. 

The  three  pieces  of  Danersk  Furniture 
illustrated  represent  three  new  groups  of 
this  character. 


The  Sudbury  Bureau  and  Prince's 
Feather  Mirror 

THESE  pieces  are  part  of  a  large  group  of 
related  pieces  for  the  bedroom  in  which 
thechoicestformsofthelatterpartof  the  18th 
Century  have  been  collected  to  give  the  pur- 
chaser a  selection  to  suit  various  conditions. 

The  drawer  fronts  are  of  beautiful  San 
Domingo  crotch  mahogany  with  delicate 


inlaid  bands  around  each  drawer  edge. 
Charming  desks  with  tambour  compart- 
ments; graceful  little  tables;  interesting 
mirrors  with  moulded  lattices  over  the  glass 
and  gilded  eagles  carved  in  pine;  beds  that 
suggest  the  beauty  of  line  of  a  Hepplewhite 
chair;  chaise-'iongues  and  dressing  tables 
patterned  after  designs  by  Duncan  Phyfe. 


The  Hadley  Sideboard 

THE  design  of  the  Hadley 
Dining  Group  is  based 
on  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pieces  made  in  this  coun- 
try. The  American  craftsmen 
preserved  the  forms  of  Jaco- 
bean England,  but  gave  to 
them  a  spirit  in  ornament  and 
carving  influenced  by  objects 
peculiar  to  their  new  environ- 
ment, such  as  the  "Connecti- 
cutSunflo\ver" carvings  found 
on  old  Hadley  chests. 

This  Hadley  Group  is  com- 
posed of  a  draw-top  table  of 
oak  and  walnut  with  carved 
aprons,  a  hutch  for  silver  and 
linen,  taken  from  one  of  the 
great  museum  examples,  a 
tall  crystal  cabinet  with  pan- 
eled doors,  a  serving  table, 
and  chairs  of  great  dignity 
with  upholstered  seats  and 
ornamental  backs. 


THE  SUDBURY  BUREAU  AND 
prince's  FEATHER  MIRROR 


THE  DANERSK  HADLEY  SIDEBOARD  RECENTLY 
EXHIBITED    AT   THE   METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

In  our  show  rooms  we  have  for  your  inspection  a  wide 
range  of  Danersk  furniture — for  the  home,  the  office  and  the 
club.  Every  piece  is  made  in  our  New  England  factories  by 
our  own  skilled  English  and  Scottish  artisans.  As  the  largest 
makers  of  related  groups,  we  are  able  to  offer  both  complete 
rooms  at  modest  prices  for  simple  homes  and  more  elaborate 
pieces  of  great  dignity. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Chicago  Salesrooms:  315  north  Michigan  avenue 
Los  Angeles  Distributor:  2869  west  seventh  street 
Factories  in  New  England 


Tl 
r 


French  Provincial  Bureau  and  Mirror 

HOSE  familiar  with  fur- 
nitureof  the  French  Prov- 
inces know  its  eminent  ap- 
propriateness in  combination 
with  our  Early  American  de- 
signs. It  possesses  a  graceful 
naivete  and  lightness,  fem- 
inine in  character. 

v  Add  to  this  the  beauty  of 
1 8th  Century  rinceaux  paint- 
ed on  the  natural  wood  in 
deep  amber  tones — rose,  old 
blue  and  coral  on  dainty  desks 
and  vanity  tables.  Beds  with 
panels  in  which  some  soft 
brocade  can  be  used,  or 
painted  headboards  with  low 
footboards  or  carved  posts 
that  barely  project  above  the 
bedding. 

A  charming  group  for  a 
guest  room  or  the  treasured 
possession  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house! 


BUREAU  ANDMIRROR 
—  PART  OF  A  FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL  GROUP 
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IMbut-Cas 

F^stDrying 
Tennis 
Courts 


These  unusual  courts,  made  teith  a  porous 
clay  surface  over  a  quick  drawing  foun- 
dation, solve   the  rainy  season  problem. 


En-Tout>Cas' 
Points  of  Superiority 

1 —  Permits  play  thirty  minutes  after  heavy 
rain.  Give  more  tennis  hours  daily  and 
eliminate  week-end  disappointment  due 
to  soggy  courts. 

2 —  Lengthen  usual  tennis  season  by  one  or 
two  months. 

3 —  Red  Brown  color  of  court  contrasts  with 
ball  and  net.  This  contrast  gives  greater 
visibility  and  permits  twilight  play.  The 
color  prevents  glare  in  brilliant  sunlight. 

4 —  The  color  is  "fast"  and  the  courts  are 
dustless—ballsand  clothing  remain  clean. 

5 —  En-Tout-Cas  Courts  have  the  resiliency 
of  the  best  turf  courts.  They  do  not 
tire  the  feet. 


IT  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  D — reser-  "71 
C^pf  vations  for  construction  are  being  -&(~*) 
li,  made   in   order  of  their    receipt.  JJ 


En-Tout-  Ca 

L      ^^EAST  DRYING  TENNIS  COURTS^. 


Sole  Makers  and  Patentees 
THE  EN-TOUT-CAS  CO.,  LTD.,  Syston,  Leicestershire,  England 

Sole  American  Agents 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Pacents  Great  Britim  No.  18734.  U.  S.  A.  No.  1140241.  Canada  156256 


Electric  refrigeration  is  la  mode  to-day  in  smartly  equipped  kttcb.ens 

solution,  but  these  and  related  problems  have  been  solved  by  patient 
study  and  experiment,  and  there  are  now  on  the  market  a  number  of 
iceless  refrigerators  whose  satisfactory  performance  is  guaranteed. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  preserving  food  are  obvious.  First 
and  foremost,  of  course,  is  its  superior  cleanliness.  \\  ithout  the  drip,  drip 
of  melting  ice,  full  of  dirt  where  the  natural  variety  is  used,  there  is  no  peri- 
odical clogging  of  outlets  and  no  slimy  deposit  in  pipes  and  ice  chamber. 
Food  keeps  fresh  longer  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  contained  air,  and  the 
low  temperature  which  is  uniformly  maintained  by  a  thermostat.  In  the 
ice  pans  one  may  freeze  desserts,  together  with  an  ample  supply  of  ice  cubes 
for  cooling  beverages.  The  first  cost  exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  type,  but 
in  most  communities  the  expense  of  maintenance  is  about  the  same.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  a  refrigerating  unit  can  be  installed  in  your  own 
icebox  at  a  cost  considerably  below  that  of  the  complete  equipment,  and 
that  there  is  at  least  one  type  on  the  market  operated  by  plugging  into  any 
conveniently  located  lamp  socket  or  baseboard  receptacle. 

In  communities  where  the  cost  of  electric  current  is  not  too  high,  the 
electric  range  is  fast  coming  into  favor  and  unquestionably  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  One  of  the  latest  styles  seems  to  have  achieved  the  peak  of 
efficiency  and  convenience.  It  is  supported  on  wall  brackets,  making  it 
easy  to  sweep  the  floor  beneath  it,  and  occupies  the  smallest  space  compat- 
ible with  ample  cooking  capacity.  A  built-in  toaster  and  a  waffle  iron  are 
special  features,  and  are  heated  by  two  of  the  cooking  plates  which  can 
be  used  at  the  same  time  for  other  purposes.  The  tops  of  these  two  plates 
are  covered  with  aluminum  and  used  as  griddles  as  well  as  for  boiling  or 
stewing.  On  either  side  of  the  range  is  a  convenience  outlet  for  connecting  a 
percolator,  laundry  iron,  or  other  accessory,  and  the  insulated  oven  is  under 
thermostatic  control.  I  his  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  satisfactory  types,  each 
with  its  own  special  features. 

I  here  is  a  sound  psychological  justification  for  the  new  kind  of  kitchen, 
aside  from  one's  natural  pride  in  making  every  room  in  the  house  attractive. 
Adequate  lighting,  cheerful  color,  fresh  air,  and  the  proper  tools  are  essen- 
tial to  the  health  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  it  is  precisely 
these  features  which  characterize  the  smartly  appointed  kitchen  of  to-day. 


The  newest  and  most  accomplished  electric  range 
has  perfect  time  and  heat  control.  Your  percolater 
may  be  plugged  in  before  retiring  and  the  timer 
so  adjusted  that  the  coffee  will  be  just  ready  to 
drink   u/hen  you  come   dozen  in  the  morning 
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is  Miracle  of  Engineerin 

for  the  first  time  clearly  explained 


OVER  a  year  ago,  I  pur- 
chased a  "jo"  Willys- 
Knight  Six.  Since  that  time 
I  have  driven  the  car  near- 
ly 1^,000  miles,  and,  today, 
themotoris  much  smoother, 
quieter  and  m  ore powerful 
than  on  the  day  I  took  de- 
livery. It  has  not  been  nec- 
essary to  have  my  car  in 
the  repair  shop  for  any 
reason.  Canyoutellme  why 
it  is  the  Willys-Knight  en- 
gine improves  so  steadily 
with  use?  lam  often  asked 
to  explain  thisseeming phe- 
nomenon to  my  friends." 


The  Letter  reproduced  on 
this  page,  from  a  Willys- 
Knight  owner,  is  typical  of 
many  that  come  to  us  from 
time  to  time. 

Naturally,  it  is 
for  any,  save  the 
sional 


difficult 
profes- 
engineer, 


ft 


-11 


automotive  engineer,  to  grasp  just 
why  the  patented  Knight  sleeve-valve  en- 
gine of  the  Willys-Knight  —  against  all  es- 
tablished engineering  rules — shows,  with 
use,  so  noticeable  a  gain  in  smoothness  and 
quietness  and  power  where,  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  all  poppet-valve  types 
of  engine  register  an  equally  noticeable  loss. 

•  The  purpose  of  this  advertisement  is,  in  so 
far  as  space  limitations  will  permit,  to  state 
the  reasons  why. 

When  we  say  that  the  Willys-Knight  sleeve- 
valve  motor  improves  with  use — that  it  wears 
in  to  greater  efficiency  and  power  while  other 
motors  are  wearing  out — we  mean  just  that. 
And  in  no  theoretical  sense.   But  in  a  thor- 


The  Only  Motor-Car  Engine  That  Improves  With  Use. 

ougnly  factful  and  completely  literal  way. 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  phenome- 
non lies  in  the  actual  constructional  princi- 
ples of  the  patented  Knight  sleeve-valve 
motor  which  are  basically  and  radically 
different  from  those 
employed  in  any 
motor  of  the  poppet- 
valve  type. 


No  valves — just  two 
single  sleeves 

For  example,  the 
Knight  sleeve-valve 
motor  has  no  valves,  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  The 
action  of  the  intake  and 
exhaust  ports  is  con- 
trolled by  two  single 
sleeves,  rather  than  by  a 
series  of  valves  with  all 
their  multiplicity  of 
parts — lifter-rods,  lifter- 
springs,  cams  and  what 
not — that  make  up  the  complicated  poppet- 
valve  motor  of  the  T-head,  L-head  or  valve- 
in-the-head  varieties. 

No  carbon-cleaning 

In  the  poppet-valve  motor,  carbon  is  always 
present.  From  the  very  start,  this  tends  to 
overcome  even  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions against  loss  of  power.  This  carbon 
gathers  on  the  valve-head  and  seat.  It 
causes  the  valves  to  seat  improperly.  It 
fouls  the  cylinder  walls  and  the  piston 
top.  Thus,  with  this  carbon  accumulation 
come  the  knocks  and  noises,  and  it  is 
there  the  loss  of  power  in  the  poppet-valve 
motor  starts. 

In  the  Knight  sleeve-valve  motor,  just  the 
opposite  is  true.  Such  carbon  as  forms  finds 
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its  way  to  the  compression 
ring  at  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, between  the  two  sleeves 
and  between  the  outer  sleeve 
and  the  cylinder  wall. 

Gathering  around  t.ie 
compression  rings,  it  quickly 
forms  an  extremely  tight  seat 
through  which  the  com- 
pressed gases  cannot  find  a 
way  out. 

Between  the  sliding 
sleeves,  this  carbon  is  hard- 
ened into  a  glass-hard  sur- 
face, constantly  lubricated 
by  the  lubrication-system  of 
the  motor  until  there  is  no 
place  between  the  sleeves 
where  the  compressed  gases 
can  find  an  exit  until  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust  port. 
And  the  same  process  takes 
place  between  the  outer 
sleeve  and  the  cylinder 
walls.  Hence,  the  same 
identical  thing  which 
breaks  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  poppet-valve 
motor,  serves  only  to  in- 
crease the  Knight  motor's 
efficiency  and  to  build  up 
its  power. 

Patented,  exclusive 


Graph  indicating  estimated  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  sleeve-valve  (top  line)  and  poppet- 
valve  (bottom  line)  motors  based  upon  average 
performance  of  both  types.  Note  gradual  rise 
of  sleeve-valve  engine  efficiency  c::rve  up  to  and 
beyond  the  75,000  mile  mark  and  gradual 
decline  to  Zero  point  of  average  poppet-valve 
engine  at  corresponding  mileage. 


70"  Willys  -Knight  Six 


Anengineyou'll  never 
wear  out — that,  instead 
of  declining  in  power 
and  efficiency  as  you 
run  it,  actually  does 
improve  with  use  .  .  . 

An  engine — patented, 
protected,  exclusive 
— that  other  manufacturers  would  pay  mil- 
lions to  get,  because  years  of  tests,  both  here 
and  abroad,  have  proved  it  the  most  efficient 
type  of  automobile  motor  built  .  .  . 

These  are  the  high-light  advantages  that 
are  yours  in  the  "70"  Willys-Knight  Six. 

You  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  become 
informed  upon  this  car  before  committing 
yourself  to  any  less  desirable  automobile. 

/      r  * 

"70"  Willvs-Knight  Six  prices  from 
$1295  to  $1495.  Willys-Knight  Great  Six, 
from  $1 850  to  $2295— f  •  o.  b .  factory  and  speci- 
fications subject  to  change  without  notice.  . . 
Willys -Overland  Dealers  offer  unusually 
attractive  credit  terms  .  .  .  Willys -Over- 
land, Inc.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Willys-Over- 
land Sales  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada, 
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McKINNEY 
FORGED  IRON 


Forged  Iron  Mail  Box 

NOW  you  may- 
have  forged 
iron  hardware  in  all  its 
beauty  and  rugged 
simplicity  at  prices 
never  before  even  ap- 
proached. 

McKinney  Forged 
Iron  Hardware  follows 
the  design  of  the  early 
masters  of  metalcraft. 
There  are  four  designs: 
Heart,  Tulip,  Curley 
Lock  and  Etruscan.  The 
crispness,  charm  and 
directness  of  English  and 
Colonial  architecture 
are  in  the  first  three. 
Etruscan  mirrors  the 
spirit  of  the  artisans  of 
Southern  Europe  — 
Italy  and  Spain. 

All  pieces  are  carried 
by  Builders'  Hardware 
Merchants.  Select  them 
yourself,  or  have  your 
architect  or  builder  do 
it.  Hinge  straps,  handle 
sets,  knockers,  shutter 
dogs,  foot  scrapers,  mail 
boxes,  etc.,  are  available. 

McKinney  Forged 
Iron  Hardware  is  rust- 
proof. It  is  finished  in 
Dead  Black  Iron,  Reliev- 
ed Iron  or  Rusty  Iron. 

Distinctive  Lanterns 
by  McKinney  are  also 
available.  Send  for  beau- 
tiful  illustrated  Bro- 
chure of  Forged  Iron 
Hardware  and  Portfolio 
on  Lanterns. 


r 

Hinge  (Mates 


Entrance  Hand 


Lanterns 


McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Forge  Division,  McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  the 
items  I  have  checked: 
I — I  4  plates  show-  i — i  Brochure  on 
1 — 1  ing  details  of  I — I  Forged  Iron  Hardware 
lanterns 

Name  

Address  

Name  of  your  Hardware  Merchant  
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Snterpretincj  the  Correct  Thing 
in  Chocolates 

T  TERE'S  candy  glorified!  Wondrous  assortments 
by  Johnston — which  by  its  social  correctness 
befits  whatever  occasion  it  graces  . .  .You  will  find 
Johnston's  on  sale  at  a  special  agency  at  one 
of  the  better  class  stores  in  your  neighbourhood. 


NEW  YORK 


CHOCOLATES 

CHICAGO      MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 


OAKLAND 


Now — take  advantage 
of  PAGE  Service 


Plan  now  to  assure  utmost 
pleasure  from  your  lawns  and 
gardens  during  the  coming 
months.  Do  away  forever 
with  annoyance  of  trespass- 
ers who  disturb  peace  and 
ruin  shrubbery  and  flowers. 

Page  Chain  Link  Fence  solves 
the   problem  permanently 


<^>  «^>> 


and  economically.  And  Page 
Service,  the  most  wonderful 
fence  service  in  America,  will 
relieve  you  of  all  trouble  and 
worry. 

A  distributor  near  you  will 
furnish  plans  and  estimates 
without  obligation.  Write 
for  his  name  and  literature. 


Copper  bearing  steel  or  Armco  Ingot  Iron,  galvanized 
after  weaving.  All  fittings  zinc  coated  to  resist  rust. 

PAGE  FENCE  and  WIRE  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 
215  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  C3,  Chicago,  111. 

Distributing  chain  link  products  made  by  the  Page  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  an  Associate  Company  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

District  Offices:  Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
^vi!_pjSS'      In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

fencc-1883 


Let  a  dependable  Hoosier  Water 
Service  deliver  you  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  pumping  and  carrying.  Let  it 
bring  to  you  the  convenience  and 
protection  of  pure,  fresh,  running 
water  under  pressure. 
Protected  inside  and  out  by  its 
Galvazink  Coating,  a  Hoosier  will 
supply  water  for  your  every  purpose 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  Costs 
less  than  city  water,  operates  by  any 
power,  takes  water  from  any  source. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

61  OAK  ST.      KENDALL VILLE,  IND. 

jTAis  is 
VOUR  BOOK. 

k.  *  "How  To  Have  Running  Water"  was 
published  for  YOU.  Your  free  copy 
is  waiting  for  you  now,  Jusc  send 
your  name  and  address, 

GALVAZlNK.  pumps 
HOOSIER  PUMPS 
HOOSIER  CYLINDERS 
NO-OIL-Em  Bearings 
*    STAR  A 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


C(  In  one  alHrxi' 
portant  respect 
Kipling  differs 
from  the  other 
great  story  tell' 
ers  of  the  English 
speaking  race 
whose  complete 
works  are  neces' 
sary  in  any  home 
library;  he  is  read 
by  all  members 
of  the  family. 

AT  ALL 
BOOKSTORES 
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V. 


DOPSON 

<Bfrd  )£i 
Houses 


Lure  the  Birds 


Will  the 
Beautiful  Wild  Birds 

Sing  in  your  yard  this  year? 


Without  them  half  the  pleasure  is  missing.  Birds 
abide  where  they  feel  protection  and  know  they 
can  obtain  food  and  drink  without  danger  of  being 
molested.  Under  such  conditions  they  raise  family 
after  family  singing  and  working  the  whole  day 
long,  ridding  the  gardens  and  trees  of  the  inju- 
rious  moths,  beetles,  mites,  mosquitos  and  other 
flying  insect  pests  that  not  only  annoy  you  but 
destroy  your  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Invariably  a  Dodson  House  placed  as  directed  will 
get  a  colony  of  beautiful  Martins  and  sweet 
singing  Wrens.  Bluebirds  and  Flickers  take  na- 
turally to  Dodson's  Scientifically  made  houses. 
The  beautiful  Cardinals,  Thrushes  and  dozens  of 
others  of  our  beautiful  Songbirds  will  seek  your 
garden  if  the  kind  of  shelter  and  food  they  like  is 
provided.  Once  you  know  the  joy  of  bird  friend' 
ship  you  will  regret  the  years  of  pleasure  missed. 

Dodson  Scientifically  designed  and  artistic 
bird  houses  are  a  feature  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful estates,  country  clubs  and  parks  all 
over  America. 


Why  Dodson 
Houses  Win 
the  Birds 

For  more  than  40  years 
Mr.  Dodson  has  ex' 
perimented  and  studied 
every  little  detail 
which,  although  seem- 
ingly insignificant,  is 
vital  to  the  approval  of 
each  fastidious  species 
of  songster. 


Dodson  Scientific 
Wren  House 
As  shown  above 

The  Silver  Throated  Wren  is  one  of  our 
sweetest  singers.  A  four-compartment 
house  satisfies  their  habit  of  changing 
nests  for  each  of  their  three  broods. 
Beautiful  design,  made  of  oak,  finished  in 
green  with  cypress  shingles,  copper  cop- 
ing, comes  complete  with  rust-proof 
snap-on  hanger.  Sue  28  in.  high  by  18 
in.  in  diameter.  Price  $7.00 


Queen  Anne  Martin  House 

of  48  rooms.  This  beautiful  house 
with  its  specially  ventilated  garrets, 
porches  and  other  patented  details  has 
proven  a  sure  lure  for  these  most  use- 
ful and  fascinating  birds.  A  large 
house  size  36x26x37  inches;  copper 
roof,  including  22  ft.  easy  raising  and 
lowering  pole  only  #60.00.  Others 
as  low  as  #18.00 


this  fascinating  book  "Your 
Bird  Friends  and  How  to 
Win  Them"  sent  to  any- 
one who  loves  our  beauti- 
ful songbirds.  Full  of  things 
you  should  know.  Based 
on  a  lifetime  of  close  bird 
life  study. 


Automatic 
Feeding  Shelter 


stocked  with  a  few  simple  foods  (as 
described  in  free  book)  lures  song- 
sters from  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Automatically  revolves  like  a  weath- 
ervane  to  protect  birds  from  storms. 
Everlasting  redwood,  finished  in 
green.  Sue  24x22x12  inches  in- 
cluding 8  ft.  pole  #8.50;  with  cop- 
per roof  #11.00. 


This  handsome  stoneware  bath  is 
not  only  an  ornament  to  any  garden 
but  is  the  only  one  where  knowl- 
edge of  the  bird's  habits,  fears  and 
preferences  have  been  considered  in 
designing  a  bath  that  the  birds  enjoy 
and  use.  Complete  with  32  in. 
stand.  Price  #26.00 

Without  stand  14.00 


Flicker  House 


Is  a  sure  lure  for  these  very  useful 
birds.  Trees  in  cities  are  so  well 
taken  care  of  that  Flickers  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  homes.  They,  there- 
fore, take  very  readily  to  Dodson's 
Scientifically  Built  Houses.  Flickers 
are  one  of  the  most  useful  birds,  de- 
stroying moths,  tree  pests  and  prin- 
cipally ants  on  trees  and  ground. 
Many  letters  have  been  received 
stating  that  ants  have  mysteriously 
vanished  since  these  birds  have  found 
homes.  Houses  26 '  2  in.  high  by  12 
in.  in  diameter.  Only  #7.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  DOD- 
SON'S  ScientificallyDesigned  Bird 
Houses  can  only  be  bought  from: 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Inc. 

The  man  the  Birds  love 
303  HARRISON  ST.  KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


Bluebird 
House 


The  happiest  and  most  beloved  Song- 
sters. Dodson's  Scientific  houses  satisfy 
these  most  exacting  birds.  Made  of  oak, 
finished  in  white  and  green.  Sizes  n 
in.  high  by  16  in. 
in  diameter  with 
16  ft.  easy  raising 
pole. 

Price 
514.00 


I  thought  all  Fires 
were  alike!-  - 


Extra-hazardous  fires  of  oil, 
grease,  gasoline,  can  be  surely 
controlled  only  by  "smother- 
ing". The  clinging  Firefoam 
from  Foamite  appliances  does 
this  most  effectively. 


Automobile  fires  —  and  fires  in 
live  electrical  equipment  —  may 
be  stifled  under heavy gas,  as  with 
the  discharge  from  a  Fire-Gun. 


Ordinary  fires  of  wood,  paper, 
rubbish,  can  be  put  out  with  the 
Chi  Ids'  Soda  Acid)  Extinguisher 
or  the  Foamite  Extinguisher, 


Now  the  things  it 

took  a  lifetime 

to  acquire  are  gone" 


A FINE  country  home,  far  from  the 
.  fire  department— swiftly  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  with  all  it  contained. 

"We  had  protection,"  said  the 
owner.  "Extinguishers  of  the  usual 
kind.  I  don't  know  why  they  didn't 
do  any  good  this  time.  I  thought  all 
fires  were  alike.  Now  the  things  it 
took  us  a  lifetime  to  acquire  are  gone. " 

Any  Fire  Chief  will  tell  you  that 
fires  are  not  all  alike  — and  that  an  ex- 
tinguishing method  effective  on  one 
kind  of  fire  may  prove  useless  on 
another. 

Unfailing,  scientific  safeguards  are 
available  for  every  fire  risk,  but  they 
must  be  correctly  applied. 

Foamite-Childs  fire  protection  en- 
gineers can  tell  you  what  protection 
your  particular  risks  require.  Their 
advice  is  unprejudiced,  for  the  com- 
pany behind  them  makes  every  type  of 
fire  protection  appliance. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  "Correct 
Protection  Against  Fire"  will  show 
whether  or  not  you  are  now  taking 
unnecessary  chances.  Use  the  coupon 
to  obtain  a  free  copy. 

Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  Fire  Protection 
Engineers  and  Manufacturers,  38  Turner  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  —  Sales  and  Engineering  Represent- 
atives in  all  leading  cities.  Foamite-Childs  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Poamite-Childs  Protection 

A  Complete  Engineering  Service 

Against  Fire 


FOAMITE-CHILDS 

CORPORATION 

38  Turner  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free 

booklet,  "Correct  Protection 

Against  Fire." 

City  

 State  

Copyright,  Foamite-Childs  Corp.,  1927 


PAINTINGS 

The  Life  of  Walls 


By  LEE  McCANN 


Photographs  from  Rcinhardt,  Milch.  Kraushaar. 


Dudcnsing,  Macbeth,  and  John  Ltty  Galleries 


"Fleeting  Summer  Hour"  by  Frederick  Ballard  Williams, 
is  fortunately  less  evanescent  than  its  title,  for  it  is  a  paint- 
ing from  which  one  may  derive  a  far  more  lasting  pleasure 


TO  BE  sure  there  are  decorators  who  will  not 
agree  with  the  title  of  this  article,  but  their 
objections  are  those  of  the  specialist  bent 
on  restricting  his  field  within  narrow  limits, 
and  his  number  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  nor  his  word  so  authoritative. 

Interest  in  paintings  and  the  desire  to  acquire 
them  is  sweeping  the  country.  It  is  inevitable  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  for  pictures  are  the  oldest 
and  only  universal  language  in  the  world,  and  the 
love  of  them  is  innate  in  everyone  of  us.  They  are  the 
windows  of  enchantment  through  which  we  look 
upon  a  world  wherein  beauty  and  glamor  are  in- 
tensified and  made  plain  for  perceptions  less  keen  to 
note  them  in  daily  surroundings.  Much  feeling  for 
life  comes  to  us  vicariously  through  pictures,  from 
the  first  bright  colors  of  childhood's  story-book 
illustrations  to  the  sophisticated  emotional  values  of 
paintings  that  mark  our  mature  admirations. 

A  great  deal  of  timidity  still  marks  the  approach 
of  purchasers  in  the  picture  markets.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  painting  and  the  comment  cen- 
tering about  it  has  tended  to  become  so  intellectual- 
ized  in  modern  years  that  many  a  one  with  a  sincere 
love  for  pictures  and  the  price  in  pocket  to  buy  them 
has  been  daunted  by  the  double  fear  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient understanding  of  the  technique  and  meaning 
of  painting,  and  that  of  violating  decorative  con- 


that,  instead  of  the  dis- 
harmony which  might 
have  been  expected,  there 
resulted  a  piquant  effect 
of  something  freshly  de- 
lightful that  spoke  a  new 
and  successful  accord  be- 
tween extremes.  It  was  a 
little  ideograph  all  in  itself 
which  the  knowing  trans- 
lated as  "it  can  be  done." 
Many  who  saw  the  show 
realized  for  the  first  time 
that  there  is  nothing  really 
irreconcilable  in  divergent 
schools  of  esthetic  expres- 
sion and  went  confidently 
home  to  bring  forth  paint- 
ings long  smothered  in 
doubts  and  cobwebs,  and 
hang  them  attractively  in 
surroundings  which  had 
been  pictureless.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  placing 
together  examples  that 
unite  in  a  visual  appeal  of 
color,  form,  and  placing. 
Anything  goes  if  the  effect 


Normandy  in  the  bloom  of  the  year  is  portrayed  by  that 
painter  of  pleasant  landscapes,  Aston  Knight,  whose 
recent  exhibition  was  a  feature  of  the  winter  art  events 


ventions  by  making 
pictures  the  false  note 
in  an  ordered,  con- 
sistent scheme  of 
furnishing. 

A  very  bold  move 
to  overthrow  the 
second  of  these 
doubts  was  made  this 
winter  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  in  its 
exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  the  extreme 
modernists.  Several 
interiors  were  ar- 
ranged in  connection 
with  the  show,  furn- 
ished with  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury pieces.  With 
these  were  hung 
paintings  of  the  most 
modern,  abstract 
type.  They  had  been 
chosen  with  such  sure 
taste  and  insight 


is  truly  pleasing.  To-day  we  mingle  our  periods  in 
furnishings — why  not  in  paintings  also! 

It  is  perhaps  both  confusing  and  encouraging  to 
the  picture  lover  to  see  in  the  space  of  his  own  time 
paintings  that  have  completed  their  cycles  of  popu- 
larity, wane  and  return  to  favor.  Confusing  if  he 
considers  art  as  a  fashion,  but  encouraging  to  know- 
that  the  investment  of  money  in  paintings  is  not 
lost.  That  aside  from  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
them,  their  monetary  value,  even  if  temporarily 
submerged,  will  in  time  reassert  itself  on  some  re- 
turning crest  of  popularity  accorded  the  work  of  a 
painter  temporarily  forgotten.  The  great  present 
demand  for  the  work  of  Thomas  Moran  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  A  new  and  proper  interest  in  all  things 
that  concern  the  remote  and  the  recent  past  of  our 
own  country  has  awakened  an  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican masters  of  painting  and  given  them  the  value 
too  long  denied  to  many  of  them.  They  had  a  point 
of  view,  those  older  painters,  which  with  their  pass- 
ing was  lost,  and  their  work  is  a  valuable  record  of 
emotion  and  thought  even  as  the  work  that  is  being 
done  to-day. 

Paintings,  in  this  sense,  are  the  eyes  of  the  past 
and  as  such  are  enormously  important.  One  is  not 
always  conscious  of  this  in  enjoying  them,  but  the 


The  masses  of  light  and  color  are  skilfully  handled  in  a  painting 
radiant  with  light  and  color  by  Victor  Charreton,  a  painter  adept 
in  catching  the  colors  and  moods  of  gardens  and  countrysides 
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(Cabinet  with  conven 
ient  silver  drawer 


Upholstered 
arm  chair. 


ELIZABETHAN 

MOTIF  in  your 

dining  room 


Draw  leaf 
extension  table. 


Shaped  front 
side  table. 


Sideboard  with  silver 
and  linen  drawers. 


An  interesting  admixture  of  digni- 
fied formality  and  intimate  charm 
is  to  be  found  in  the  picturesque 
Elizabethan  motif. 

This  style  of  furniture  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  Dining  Room  in 
which  it  creates  an  air  of  gracious 
hospitality  and  forms  a  distinguished 
background  for  smart  entertainment. 

The  pieces  in  this  group  may  be 
purchased  singly  or  as  an  ensemble 
at  relatively  moderate  prices. 


V  fc^J.  SLOANF 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  FORTY- SEVENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

San  Francisco  Washington 
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TOPH0NTER 

fireplace  Equipment 


Reproduction  of  an  Antique  Franklin  Stove  of  unusually  handsome 
design,  witk  pierced  brass  gallery  and  solid  brass  knobs.  The 
doors  fold  back  flat  against  the  sides.  Over  all  sizes,  2'  9/^" 
vJide  x  2'  8^2"  high  x  1   11"  deep. 

Illustrations  of  other  designs  upon  request 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


WTe  Renaissance  of  Damask 

delights  those  discriminating  women  who  have 
faithfully  cherished  its  dignified  beauty  amid 
the  be-laced  extravagances  of  ot  her  seasons.  They 
are  also  pleased  to  know  that  the  finest  quality 
imported  Linen  Damask  woven  in  innumerable 
exquisite  patterns  may  be  found  at  McGibbon. 


McGibbon 


"Miss  Pringle"  by 
Romney.  One  of  his  finest 
portraits,  which  New 
York  had  the  privilege 
of  viewing  at  a  recent 
benefit   loan  exhibition 


sense  of  it  lurks  in  corners  of  the  mind.  It  is  part  of  our  appreciation  no  less 
than  our  frank  delight  in  exquisite  color  and  lyric  line,  and  it  is  this  quality 
that  lifts  painting  out  of  the  class  of  the  purely  decorative  and  gives  it  an 
organic  reality  that  is  one  touchstone  of  worth  in  a  picture  and  a  source  of  its 
power  to  move  us. 


"  The  Glory  of  the 
Canyon"  as  its  vision 
appeared  to  Thomas 
Moran  who  saw  the 
landscapes  of  his  na- 
tive West  clothed  in 
poetic  splendor 


No  one  who  has  ever  truly  known  the  companionship  of  pictures  but  feels  a 
room  cold  for  their  lack. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  must  be  an  affinity  of  spirit  between  a  pic- 
ture and  its  surroundings.  One  does  not  hang  delicate  watercolors  in  a  Jacobean 
room,  nor  a  sombre  weighty  painting  in  a  boudoir.  Placing,  too,  is  most  im- 
portant, for  proportion  does  not  stop  within  the  frame,  and  a  painting  gains  or 
loses  in  strength  by  being  well  suited  to  the  wall-space  it  occupies,  which 
must  be  neither  over-large  nor  crowded. 


An  ideal  of  decor- 
ative flower  painting 
breathes  from  the  liv- 
ing color  and  finely 
considered  arrange- 
ment of  this  canvas 
by  Renoir 
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REVIVING  the  tradition  of  an  age  when 
the  architect,  the  decorator  and  the 
cabinetmaker  were  inspired  by  a  spirit 
of  unity,  this  late  XVII  Century  interior 
reveals  the  very  essence  of  a  well  considered 
decorative  scheme — harmony  of  scale  and 
character.         <^>        ^?  ^? 

Q  In  the  paneled  walls  of  mellow  natural 
pine,  with  their  richly  carven  cornice  and 
mullioned  cabinets,  a  sympathetic  back- 
ground has  been  created  for  the  classic 
console  and  mirror,  the  elaborate  table 


Neuj  York  Galleries,  Inc..  Decorators 


and  other  pieces,  while  touches  of  color  in 
the  ancestral  portrait  and  damask  chair 
coverings  relieve  the  deep,  warm  tones  of 
pine  and  walnut.  <^  «?9 

Q  There  is  charm  and  interest  here,  a  sense 
of  luxury — yet  there  remains  that  feeling 
of  restraint  which  is  so  satisfying  and 
restful  ...  an  effect  you  may  achieve  with 
no  sacrifice  of  distinction  by  recourse  to 
the  beautiful  cabinetry,  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  and  decorative  resources  available 
at  these  Galleries.        «fc>        ^  *<fc> 


01927.N.Y.G. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 
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Ralph  Modjeska,  Engineer 


Paul  P.  Cret,  ^Architect 


Keystone  State 
Construction  Co. 
Huilders 


^aul  Qret  ™ 
The  'Delaware 

^ver  'Bridge 
and  Smy$er-cRpyer 

Something  ought  to  come  out  of  a 
combination  like  that — a  famous 
architect,  the  world's  largest  sus- 
pension bridge,  and  a  concern  that 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  ally 
itself  with  such  architectural  and 
engineering  achievements. 

♦:♦  ♦:♦  ❖ 

But  your  architect  or  lighting  fixture 
dealer  will  tell  you  just  how  much 
well  designed  and  executed  light' 
ing  fixtures  add  to  the  beauty  of 
homes  and  estates  as  well  as  great 
structures. 


SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works,  York,  Pa. 
Philadelphia  Office  1700  Walnut  Street 


PoTter^ 

TIME  defying,  beautifying  high 
fired  Terra  Cottas  that  will 
give  enduring  charm  to  your 
Garden,  Sun -room  and  Porch. 

Send  for  brochure  of  attractive  Bird  Baths, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  shapely  Jars, 
Flower  Vases  and  Pots,  Benches  and  other 
decorative  accessories. 

Gauoway  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3216  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Sstablished 
1810 


The  commanding  position  for  a  painting  is,  of  course,  the  overmantel.  A 
portrait  here  has  great  dignity  and  gives  to  the  room  a  focal  point  in  decoration 
which  draws  the  eye  at  once.  Or  it  may  be  a  landscape  or  figure  painting 
treated  in  a  decorative  manner.  However,  the  dimensions  of  this  space  exact  a 
picture  perfectly  proportioned  to  it,  which  one  may  be  fortunate  in  finding,  or 
which  is  perhaps  most  satisfactory  when  executed  to  order. 

The  Watteau-like  art  of  Frederick  Ballard  Williams,  one  of  whose  paintings 
is  reproduced  in  this  article,  is  beautifully  adapted  for  use  in  the  same  way 


Something  of-  the  decorative 
character  of  a  mural  is  seen 
in  this  painting  called  "An- 
dromeda," by  Odilon  Redon. 
It  is  full  of  the  curious  exquisite 
symbolism  which  sets  his  work 
apart 


that  the  French  panel  paintings 
were  used  over  mantels  and 
doors  as  well  as  on  side  walls. 
The  rose,  blue-green,  and  amber 
tones  in  which  he  delights,  as 
well  as  the  type  of  his  composi- 
tions, are  as  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  eighteenth  century 
rooms  as  were  those  of  his  dis- 
tinguished precursors  of  that 
time. 

Flowers  have  always  furnished  a  theme  for  paintings  that  are  suitable  for 
rooms  of  every  type.  Few  are  privileged  to  own  examples  so  rarely  beautiful 
as  the  vase  of  roses  from  the  brush  of  Renoir,  reproduced  here,  but  it  leads  us 
to  seek  something  of  its  qualities  of  arrangement  and  tone  in  paintings  that  are 
numerically  and  financially  more  available.  The  same  can  be  said  of  several  of 
the  other  paintings  shown  in  this  article;  as  for  instance,  the  superb  Romney, 
held  to  be  one  of  his  finest.  One  can  only  form  one's  standards  from  these  rarer 
examples,  unless  one  is  among  the  great  collectors,  but  with  a  sense  of  their 
beauty  deeply  felt  one  may  seek  their  qualities  of  greatness  in  contemporary 
art. 

There  is  perhaps  greater  sport  and  adventure  to  be  had  by  the  amateur  col- 
lector, unless  he  is  keen  about  playing  safe,  than  by  his  more  famous  and  wealthy 
competitors.  There  are,  as  always,  riches  to  be  chosen  in  the  art  of  our  own 
time,  and  much  of  these  seem  already  quite  definitely  accepted  in  spite  of  fluc- 
tuating art  standards.  Still,  with  all  our  critical  knowledge  and  taste,  we  cannot 
gauge  the  rating  of  posterity,  and  buying  contemporary  art  remains  enough  of  a 
gamble  to  furnish  excitement  to  the  adventurous  who  has  always  the  chance 
and  thrill  of  discovering  genius  whenever  he  backs  his  convictions  and  his 
beauty  loving  instincts  by  acquiring  pictures. 


A  Tahitian  landscape,  by  Gauguin,  is  like  a  brilliant 
tapestry  with  exotic  pattern  that  stirs  the  imagination 
through   the  verity  and   beauty  of  its  presentation 
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Residence  of 
Hon.Williatn  I.  Schaffer 

Haverford. 
Byers pipe  and  nipples 
installed  for  plumbing 

and  heatinf, 


Architects: 
Seeburger  &  Rabenold, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Plumbing  and  Heating 
Contractors: 
Galligan  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


6Jhe  Thrift  of  Rpst  Protection 


PLUMBING  and  heating  lines 
in  any  home  should  yield 
trouble-free,  life-long  service — or 
walls  must  be  mutilated,  floors 
torn  up,  and  heavy  replacement 
taxes  paid  time  and  again. 

The  arch  enemy  of  pipe  perma- 
nence is  rust.  It  lurks  within  the 
walls  of  ever}"  line.  Ceaselessly 
day  and  night,  year  after  year,  it 
seeks  to  corrode  and  destroy.  For 
a  few  dollars  more,  the  thoughtful 
builder  insures  against  it  by  select- 
ing genuine  wrought  iron  pipe. 

Throughout  this  pipe  are  millions 
of  tiny  silicate  threads — each  im- 
pervious to  corrosion,  each  a  bar- 
rier to  corrosive  attack. 

Pipe  so  composed  will  serve  long 
and  dependably.     Thirty,  forty 


E»tn  Ufr  Of  Whole  Srdrm 
Insured  B*  Usui:  Bvt-rs  Pip*- 


Double  Life  for  a  Fraction  More 

The  cost  of  pipe  is  a  smal!  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
whole  system,  as  this  diagram  shows.  The  figures 
w  ere  taken  from  analyses  of  thirty-three  pipe  systems. 
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Company 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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and  fifty  years  is  not  uncommon. 

Cheaper  pipe  can  be  had.  It 
lacks  the  rust-protective  elements 
of  wrought  iron;  and  so  before  long, 
you  are  called  on  to  pay  manifold 
for  pipe  failures,  in  money,  in 
trouble,  in  permanent  damage  to 
the  good  looks  and  comfort  of  your 
home.  It  is  a  heavy  penalty*. 

Byers  Pipe  of  genuine  wrought 
iron,  identified  by  its  Spiral  Stripe, 
is  the  choice  of  judicious  builders 
for  all  permanent  construction,  in- 
cluding our  largest  and  finest  sky- 
scrapers, and  monumental  build- 
ings of  every  class.  Tested  for 
sixty  years  in  even,*  manner  of  ser- 
vice, its  durability  is  unquestioned. 
Its  slightly  extra  cost  is  a  fraction 
of  what  it  will  save  in  vears  to  come. 
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HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  LIFE.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  outfitting  the  bathroom,  three 
requisites  must  be  considered  :  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  beauty.  Under 
comfort  comes  plumbing  that  will 
last,  and  the  right  kind  of  walls,  floors,  and  cur- 
tains, while  the  newest  and  best  accessories  are  listed  under  both  comfort  and  con- 
venience headings.  Convenience  means  even  more,  however — plenty  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  showers,  foot  tubs,  electrical-,  equipment  to  heat  water  quickly,  for  wall 
radiators,  heaters,  hot  towel  bars  and  hot  bath  mats.  And  beauty  means  not  only 
the  best  pieces  of  all  such  equipment,  but  also  color  in  this  room  that  for  too  long  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  as  white  and  cold  as  an  icebox  or  sterile  hospital  room. 

For  any  bathroom,  the  first  consideration  should  be  the  quality  of  its  plumbing, 
to  insure  freedom  from  leaks  and  to  provide  clean,  pure  water.  Corrodible  pipes  mean 
rusty,  wearing-out  pipes  with  discolored  unclean  water.  A  rusty  pipe  inevitably  means 
a  leak  sometime,  with  consequent  damaged  walls  and  ceilings,  and  always  it  means 
possible  clogged  pipes  and  inferior  service.  The  first  cost  of  cheap  plumbing  is  far  from 
being  its  last  cost. 

Once  to  instal  a  bathroom  meant  the  use  of  much  space.  To-day,  however,  the 
demand  for  space  has  produced  a  five-foot  tub  that  makes  it  possible  for  each  sleeping 
room  to  have  its  own  bath  by  the  mere  transformation  of  its  clothes  closet.  Even  the 
very  necessary  showers,  sprays,  and  all  other  equipment  can  be  included  in  this  small 
space.  In  an  area  only  five  feet  square  it  is  possible  to  have  a  complete  bathroom  and 
also  a  dressing  table  by  recessing  it  in  the  outer  wall,  using  half  of  the  window  space, 
while  a  storage  and  medicine  closet  can  be  recessed  over  lavatory  and  tub,  and  a  small 
radiator  concealed  in  the  wall  to  supply  the  necessary  heat. 

A  shower  is  the  quickest  and  cleanest  of  baths,  and  especially  desirable  for  this  are 
the  new  mixing  valves  that  give  complete  control  of  both  the  force  and  temperature 
of  the  water.  Showers  equipped  with  this  valve  may  also  have  needle  sprays  from  the 
side  walls,  while  the  overhead  spray  has  a  ball  joint  that  permits  of  its  use  at  any  angle. 

The  installation  of  these  showers  may  be  as  simple  or  as  lavish  as  one  desires. 


Some  of  them  are  in  a  separate  box-like  enclosure 
with  waterproof  door  and  floor  with  a  drain. 
Others  have  the  tub  itself  enclosed  with  glass 
walls  for  the  shower.  The  simplest  way  is  to 
have  the  tub  recessed,  with  a  nickel  rod  holding 
waterproof  curtains  to  draw  across  it.  Still  other  fixtures  have  the  overhead  shower 
enclosed  with  a  small  circular  rod  and  curtains,  the  high  pipe  holding  the  shower- 
head  and  adjustable  fixtures  and  valves.  These  curtains  can  be  used  to  bring  color  to  the 
room,  the  loveliest  ones  being  of  taffeta  silk  treated  chemically  and  made  waterproof. 

The  walls  of  the  modern  bathrooms  are  now  so  gay  and  colorful  that  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  among  the  most  decorative  in  the  house.  Tiles,  enameled  or  mosaic, 
tinted  marble,  vitrolite  or  hard  plaster,  and  vitreous  materials  are  to  be  had  in  beauti- 
ful colorings  and  designs  to  make  up  the  whole  wall  or  to  form  a  wainscot  above  which 
may  be  rough  plaster,  paneled  wood,  water-proof  paints,  or  painted,  glazed,  or  varn- 
ished canvas,  cretonne,  chintz,  or  plain  white  cotton  cloth  which  can  be  smoothly 
pasted  to  the  walls  and  then  painted  or  paneled  by  thin  strips  of  molding;  while  the 
use  of  pictorial  wallpapers  in  panels  opens  up  a  wide  vista  of  charming  effects.  Still 
other  and  more  elaborate  rooms  have  their  walls  decorated  with  lovely  scenes  from 
woodland  and  shore  or  gay  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  tropical  birds  in  brilliant  colors. 

The  floors,  too,  can  bring  a  fine  sense  of  warmth  and  contrasting  color,  and  may  be 
of  tile,  linoleum,  or  warmly  tinted  cement.  A  dressing  table  in  a  bathroom  is  such  a 
convenience  that  even  the  smallest  room  should  have  one.  To  meet  this  need,  there 
are  vitrolite  shelves  on  brackets,  as  well  as  small  tables  to  match  the  tub  and  other 
fixtures.  For  the  large  and  luxurious  room  these  may  be  had  in  tinted  marble  of  many 
colors  or  in  simple  black  and  gold,  above  which  may  be  triple  vanity  mirrors  recessed 
into  the  walls  and  concealed  behind  them  small  cabinets  for  toilet  articles. 

All  these  many  features  make  the  modern  bathroom  the  very  acme  of  luxury  and 
convenience  if  (and  therein  lies  the  test  of  any  bathroom,  small  or  large)  if  its 
plumbing  has  been  rightly  chosen,  for  it  is  an  architectural  axiom  that  "The  finest 
bathroom  will  serve  no  better  than  its  valves,  fittings,  and  pipes." 
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THE 


"  FRENCH " 

PHONE 


you  ever  traveled  in  France  and  noticed  these  delightful  instruments  used  for  phoning? 

you  not  thought  how  much  your  home  or  office  would  be  improved  by  the 
installation  of  one  or  more  of  these  serviceable  instruments? 

Finished  in  Nickel,  Bronze,  Gold  and  Silver  Plate.    With  and  without  the  Dial. 


THE  MOR-TEL  CORPORATION 

Postal  Telegraph  Building 
Suite  318-323 


NEW  YORK 


253  Broadway 
Phone:  Barclay  6825-6 
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THIS  ENJOYABLE  NEW  WAY 


Dieting  or  backbreaking  exercises  nc 
longer  necessary 1  For  an  ingenious  new 
device,  the  Battle  Creek  Health  Build- 
er, enables  you  to  keep  gloriously 
healthy  —  pleasingly  slender  —  uithout 
any  effort  on  your  part'  The  Health 
Builder  gives  a  combined  massage-vibra- 
tory treatment,  better  than  a  skilled 
masseur  It  vigorously 
massages  the  heaviest  mus- 
cles, peps  up  sluggish  cir- 
culation, aids  digestion  and 
reduces  superfluous  weight 

Endorsed  by  Famous  Beaut) 

Dorothy  Knapp.  star  of 
Earl  Carroll's  "Vanities" 
and  proclaimed  the  "most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world" 


uses  the  Health  Builder  daily  She  says, 
"I  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  Health 
Builder  to  everyone  that  is  interested 
in  keeping  radiantly  healthy  and  in 
retaining  a  beautiful  figure." 

Used  daily  in  countless  private  homes, 
large  medical  institutions  and  by  num- 
erous physicians  in  their  practice,  the 
Health  Builder  is  a  safe, 
simple,  scientific,  method 
of  reducing  weight  and 
keeping  vigorouslyheal  thy 

Send  for  FREE  Book, 

Send  for  "Health  and  Beauty 
in  Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day" — 
a  valuable  Free  Book  showing 
the  Battle  Creek  Health  Buil- 
der in  operation — with  com- 
plete series  of  home  exercises. 


Sanitarium   Equipment  Co. 
Room  G-1014  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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The  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Co- Inc„ 

217  Stewart  Block 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


I 


Qood  Taste 


'T'O  EXPRESS  character  and  distinc- 
tion  without  undue  exclusiveness,  is 
one  of  the  finer  touches  of  the  home- 
maker's  art.  And  if  utility  can  be 
served  at  the  same  time,  the  achieve- 
ment is  two-fold  in  value. 

Stewart-Afco  Chain  Link  Fences — 
always  in  good  taste  and  excellent  style 
yet  highly  utilitarian  in  their  sturdy 
endurance — add  substantially  both  to 
the  physical  and  artistic  value  of  any 
home.  Convenient  deferred  payments 
can  be  arranged. 

Address  whichever  Company  is  nearest 
to  you,  and  ask  for  our  "Booklet 
of  Home  Fences" 

We  also  ma\e  Wrought  Iron  Fences,  and  Ornar 
mental  Entrance  Gates — Design  Boo\ 
"C"  sent  on  request. 
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American  Fence 
ConstructionCo. 

2215  W:  57*  Strict 

MEW  -YORK 
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NEW  SPRING  RAIMENT 

By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  estab- 
lishments where  correct  country  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


Basketweave  topcoat  in  beige 
and  deep  red,  with  tan  leather 
belt,  from  Bonuit  Teller  &  Co. 


THE  smartest  of  early  spring  tendencies  are  illus- 
trated, here,  for  the  choice  of  photographs  on 
this  page  and  the  next  includes  two  daytime  frocks, 
an  unusual  spring  suit,  and  coats  of  three  types. 
First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  chic  little  suit  (page 
114),  as  well  as  tailored  suits  in  general.  I  suggest  this 
because  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  vogue  for  suits  this  spring 
have  been  much  discussed  in  fashion  circles.  The  model 
illustrated  is  not  of  the  strictly  tailored  variety,  being 
an  individual  affair  of  black  faille,  with  a  blouse  of  the 
finest  of  white  linen,  embroidered  in  white  and  bloused 


Lettuce  green  woolen  with  green  braid  and  old  gold  stitching,  from  Gunther 

outside  the  skirt  by  an  attached  belt  of  soft  red  leather. 

As  for  the  tailored  suit,  it  is  rather  sure  to  be  in  vogue 
with  the  discriminating  woman,  for  the  established  success 
of  the  two-piece  dress  with  its  short  jacket  points  the  way 
to  the  trim  short-jacket  suit.  There  is  nothing  more  ideal 
for  the  first  days  of  spring.  Most  attractive  versions  are 
shown,  from  the  conventional  navy  twill  to  equally  con- 
ventional but  slightly  newer  "trouser"  fabric  with  gray 
stripes— true  to  form  when  made  with  the  skirt  mounted 
like  men's  trousers  with  pleats  from  the  waistband.  This, 
by  the  way,  also  gives  added  interest  to  the  mannish  tuck- 
in  shirt. 

Lovely  soft  basketweave  tweed  is  used  for  the  topcoat  at 
the  right  above,  which  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  with  checks  in 
beige  and  deep  red,  and  the  newest  of  tan  leather  belts  with 
an  unusual  flat  oblong  leather  buckle.  The  belted  waistline 
is  very  good  in  sports  coats,  and  this  one  extends  its  collar 
into  a  scarf.  This  model  is  unexcelled  for  country  wear, 
motoring,  or  as  a  steamer  coat.  At  the  left  above  we  have  a 
coat  more  of  the  type  for  town  wear.  The  graceful  line  of 
the  front  closing,  with  the  new  standing  collar  faced  in 
black  caracul,  is  well  worth  noting.  The  material  is  lettuce 
green  novelty  woolen,  and  the  trimming  flatly  applied  green 


braid  with  antique  gold  stitching. 
This  effective  use  of  metal  stitch- 
ing in  antique  tones  appears  again 
in  the  coat  on  page  114,  done 
in  a  dull  gunmetal  on  black 
crepe  faille,  with  monkey 
fur  applied  as  a  deep 
finishing  border. 

So  much  for  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the 
season's  new 


At  Irft.  two-piece  cret>e  de  chine  in  beiee.  At  ri<tht,  crepe  de  chine  skirt 
topped  by  basket  weare  woolen  jumper.  Front  Jas.  McCutcheon  &  Co. 
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Recognized  as  the  Highest  Expression 
of  Exclusive  Quality,  our  Clothes  for 
Formal,  Business,  and  Sports  appeal  to 
men  who  dress  with  Utmost  Good  Taste. 


Our  Representative  visits  the  Principal  Cities 
in  the  Middle  West — dates  sent  on  application 


512   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


SHOPPING  ABROAD 

Buying  from  us  in  New  York  is  just  like 
shopping  in  Paris  and  London  for  we  are 
always  showing  here  the  same  Distinctive 
Merchandise  as  is  presented  in  our  Paris 
and  London  Shops — Wonderful  Shirtings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery,  and  other  Requisites. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


iJMiss  Uttby  -Cyh  of  the  Desert  Sotfg 
wearing  a  Qunthet  Scarf  of  Silver  Fox 


For  Spring 

Scarfs  of  rare^  loveliness  in^ 

^ilver  J^bx 

and 

Russian  ^able 

The  smart  world  renews  us  allegi- 
ance this  season  to  the  luxurious  fur 
scarf  of  Silver  Fox  or  Russian  Sable 
—  a  wise  choice  —  for  these  lovely 
furs  add  the  final  note  of  distinction 
to  so  many  different  costumes— Tail- 
leur,  Silk  Frock  or  Evening  Wrap. 

1{ussiat2-j  Subtil  $250  upwards 

Silver  Fox  $350  upwards 

Gunther 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36™  STREET 
FOUNDED  1820 


J 
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(Rergdorf 

UOODMAN 

616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


A  smart  country  coat  of  dark  red 
and  beige  homespun  plaid  with  plain 
scarf  collar  of  red  and  beige  crepe. 
D  esigned  by  Bergdorf -Goodman. 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


Black  faille  suit  with  white  linen  blouse  arid  red  leather  bell,  from  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 

coats.  The  next  thing  to  claim  our  attention  is  frocks,  and  I  may  as  well  say 
here  that  the  two-piece  model  gives  every  indication  of  remaining  far  in  the 
lead.  This  mode  is  essentially  youthful,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  first  reasons 
for  its  great  popularity.  One  or  two  of  the  designers  have  given  us  attractive 
versions  of  the  one-piece  dress  this  season.  Jane  Regny,  for  example,  has  shown 
several  one-piece  models  of  undeniable  charm,  but  for  every  dress  all  of  a  piece 
there  are  numbers  consisting  of  separate  skirt  and  jumper.  Skirts  with  pleats, 
topped  by  several  inches  of  fitted  silk  about  the  hips  in  place  of  the  underbodice, 
seem  to  be  the  call  of  the  day. 

A  very  smart  interpretation  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  frock  at  the  right  in  the 
photograph  of  two  figures.  The  upper  part  is  of  soft  knitted  material,  very  light 

in  weight,  banded 
with  crepe  de 
chine  to  match  the 
pleated  skirt. 
There  is  a  soften- 
ing crepe  de  chine 
bow  at  the  shoul- 
der, with  one 
streamer  held 
down  by  buttons 
to  form  a  flat  lapel. 
Thismodel  maybe 
had  in  either  of 
two  delightful 
spring  colors, 
French  beige  or 
spring  green.  The 
hat  comes  rn 
matching  French 
felt  and  in  black 
and  pastel  tints. 

The  other  frock 
exploits  the  new 
square  neckline, 
buttoned  dow:n  a 
few  inches  from 
one  corner  for  var- 
iety. There  is  a 
narrow  belt  of  the 
material,  and  the 
pleats  of  the  skirt 
are  stitched  half 
way  down.  This 
comes  in  various 
pastel  tints,  in- 
cluding the  smart 
pinkish  beige.  The 
turned  down  hat 
is  of  fine  Milan 
straw  with  velvet 

Black  crepe  faille  with  antique  irtlal  em-  ,  , 

broidiry  and  monkey  fur,  from  Cunther  DanQ. 
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$750 


ORIENT 

Attractive  Roundtrip 
Fares 

The  Orient  is  a  nearby  playground 
both  in  the  matter  of  time  and  cost. 
Note  these  roundtrip  fares. 

&i£*{%{%  Yokohama  and  return.  Sail  from 
™ Seattle  for  Yokohama,  returning 
via  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.  Or  return  di- 
rect from  Yokohama  to  Seattle. 
£J%A*9  Shanghai  and  return.  Sail  from 
San  Francisco  for  Honolulu,  Yo- 
kohama, Kobe  and  Shanghai,  returning  from 
Japan  to  Seattle.  Or  return  from  Yokohama  to 
San  Francisco. 

Manila  and  return.  Sail  from 
Seattle  for  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  returning 
through  the  same  ports  and  via  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco.  Or  return  from  Japan  to  Seattle. 

The  entire  trip  is  made  aboard  great  President  Liners, 
broad  and  steady.  They  are  luxuriously  furnished, 
spacious,  commodious. 

All  rooms  are  outside.  The  public  rooms  are  beau- 
tifully appointed.  The  dining  service  is  excellent. 

Every  two  weeks  one  of  these  President  Liners  de- 
parts from  Seattle  over  the  American  Mail  Line. 

Sailings  for  the  Orient  and  Round  the  World  on 
the  Dollar  Line  every  week  from  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Every  fortnight  from  Boston  and 
New  York  for  the  Orient  via  Havana,  Panama  and 
California. 

And  there  are  fortnightly  sailings  from  Naples, 
Genoa  and* Marseilles  for  Boston  and  New  York. 

Plan  to  see  the  Orient.  No  section  of  the  world  offers 
so  much  of  adventure  and  real  charm. 

Complete  information  from  any  steamship  or  railroad  ticket  agent  or 

American  Mail  Line 

Admiral  Oriental  Line 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 

32  Broadway  .....  New  York  112  W.  Adams  St.  .  .  .  Chicago,  III 
604  Fifth  Ave.  and  25  B'way,  New  York  101  Bourse  Bldg  .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
177  State  Street  .  .  .  Boston,  Mass.  5 1 4  W.  Sixth  St.  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dime  Bank  Building  Detroit 

Robert  Dollar  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1519  Railroad  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 


the, 
only 

Parisian  a-la-carte 
restaurants 

on  t 
transatlantic 

liners 


THE  Yare  on  the  Majestic,  world's 
largest  ship,  and  Olympic — typi- 
fying the  many  excellencies  of  service 
that  draw  discriminating  travelers  to 
White  Star  ships. 

From  highest  cosmopolitan  stand- 
ards to  democratic  arrangements  at 
rates  everyone  can  afford — White 
Star,  Red  Star  and  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Lines  offer  exactly  what  the 
American  traveler  requires. 

217  sailings  this  year  between  New  York,  Boston, 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  principal  north-European 
and  British  ports.   Rates  for  every  purse  and  plan. 

Your  inquiry  for  more  specific 
information  is  cordially  invited. 

Address  Passenger  Dept.,  No.  1  Broadway,  NewYork 
City,  or  any  authorized  steamship  agent. 


IMM  Travelers'  Checks 
are  safe,  convenient, 
payable  anywhere. 


Take  your  auto  with  you 
as  baggage,  the  IMM 
way.  No  crating. 


White  star  Line 

Red  Star  Line  Atlantic  Transport  Line 

International   Mercantile    Marine  Company 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND.  ME. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 


DETROIT 

MONTREAL 

PHILADELPHIA 

QUEBEC 

SEATTLE 

TORONTO 

BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 
NEW  ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH 
ST.  LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 
and  other  principal  cities 


8AM  MATEO  COUNT! 

Free  Library 
rmwooi  city.  cal. 
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Established  1906 
Featured  erery  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.  The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  be,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Picturesque  and  important 
districts  in  feurope  impossi- 
ble to  seeby  rail— these,  Ray- 
mond •  Whitcomb  Tours 
visit  by  private  automobile. 
Comprehensive  itineraries 
including  the  great  locali- 
ties of  Western  Europe— 
a  dequate  time  for  individual 
shopping  and  sightseeing. 
Tours  vary  as  to  scope,  du- 
ration and  cost.  Write  for 
our  Europe  Tour  Book. 

Individual  Travel  Service 
We  take  care  of  all  the 
bothersome  details  . . .  ho- 
tels, steamships,  guides,  etc. 
Send  for  our  Guide  to  Europe. 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co* 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 


HOLLYWOOD  CAL. 


HOIIYWOOD^}  - 

At  the  throbbing  heart  of  r£*t  »j|>]!! 
Hollywood,  amid  theatres,  '  2  syg^a* 
shops,  celebrities,  gaiety,  9  •  ^fc"aa- 
Every  comfort,  famoushos-  ^■V^i'^K'l. 
pitality,  reasonable  rates.  9* 

Booklet  on  request.  IS,,  jjft  Km! 
Vine  near  Hollywood  Blvd.  ''-ww 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


"WilWM  Eixjy  Reach  of  Evpry1hi"r$ 


LOS  ANCELEJ- 

POSITIVELY  FIFFPROCIF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rot^s—  write  F.  M.  Dim- 
mick.  Lessee,  Hill,  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


AnNuys  hotel 

1  LOS  ANGELES 


quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
persons  uf  refinement.  World- 
.rnous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
oa.  Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


^Hatel  Sheraton 


rooms  during  your 
stay  in  Boston. 
Write  for  Folder. 

91  Bay  State  Rd. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  • 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  St.James  *  T— s- 


W.  45th  St. 


N.  T.  City. 


Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  beet  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Joiihson  Quihh. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  I  CO..Ltd.  Proprietors 


SWITZERLAND 


ENCADINE  SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL  BARBLAN  WsESSKZ 

plana,  near  St.  Moritz.  First  class  steam  heated 
modern  Hotel.  Terms  moderate;  special  arrange- 
rs for  families  or  forlong  stay.  Tennis,  boating, 
fishing,  hunting.  50  miles  of  easy  trails.  Registered 
guides  for  Alpine  Tours.  Snmmer  &  Winter  season. 


Where-To-Go  department  for  March  is  con- 
cluded on  three  pages  immediately  following. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Parlez  Francais? 

LEARN  WHILE  YOU  TRAVEL 

5  Personally  t  FTTROPF 
conducted  tours  lo  Ixv" 
■with  French  University  instructor. 
Study  and  pleasure  combined.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York,  T„l„  '7*u 
ss  "Lapland"  JUV  <"1 
Visiting  25  European  cities,  11-Day 
motor  tour  of  France.  Fete  des  Vig- 
nerons  at  Vevey,  Switzerland.  Lake 
Geneva  and  the  jn^n  .  sron 
Rhine  by  boat.  ?>^0«  lO  #DOU 
All  inclusive.  In  co-operation  with 
White  Star  Line.  Particulars  and 
literature  on  request.  Under  the  di- 
rection of 
HONE  Tours  Travel  Agency 

Delmonico  Bldg.,  44th  St.  &  5th  Av.,  New  York 
95  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  Canada 
Also  all  White  Star  and  Tourist  Agencies 


s 


tudent 

Tours 

or   -4    s  Not  an  experiment— not  the  cheap- 1 

Write  for  est.  hut  conceded  to  be  the  best  I 

new  booklet  INTERCOLLEGIATE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

now  ready  2929  Broadway         New  York  City 


For  a  Perfect  Vacation 

{Switzerland] 

with  its  bracing  alpine 
air;  Hotels  to  suit  every 
purse,  modern  comfort 
throughout  —  unsur- 
passed cuisine  —  perfect 
service.  And  most  of  the 
Railroads  electrified — 
the  realization  of  clean, 
enjoyable  travel  To 
complete  these  features 

Special  Tourist  Tickets 
at  low  fares. 

A  special  selection  of  book- 
lets including  a  wonderful 
map  of  Switzerland  and 
Europe  will  be  sent  ro  you  on 
request.  Ask  for  Parcel  W, 
enclosing  10c  to  cover  postage. 

Swiss  Federal  Railroads 
241  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Invisible  Courier  System 

A  Superior  Travel  Service 
for  the  Independent  Traveler 

ASSURES  comfort  and  econ- 
omy. Guaranteed  reserva- 
tions hotels,  steamers,  trains. 
Representative  meets  traveler  on 
arrival  all  places.  Inclusive  rate 
submitted  with  specially  prepared 
itinerary  of  any  trip  any  time. 
Local  guides,  motor  trips,  sight- 
seeing arranged.  Send  for  Book 
E  of  suggestions  and  details. 

Tours  With  Escort  i 

Frequent,  seasonable  departures, 
with  wide  choice  of  routes.  Ex- 
perienced Tour  Managers  from 
our  permanent  staff  in  charge  of 
each  party.  First-class  from  $955; 
also  moderate-priced  from  $660. 
Send  for  Book  "  C  " 


PACIFIC  COAST 

National  Parks,  Rockies, 
Alaska,  Honolulu,  etc. 

Small  limited  parties,  with  escort 
or  independently,  leaving  any  day, 
with  specially  prepared  itinerary 
over  any  desired  route. 

Send  for  Book  "A" 


Luxury  Cruise 

WEST  INDIES 

Panama  and  South  America 

By  Holland-America  Line 
S.S.  "Veendam" 

Sailing  March  1 9-^235  up 

Upon  request,  wewill  furnish  complete 
literature  ana  information  of  any  trip, 
tour  or  cruise  desired. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO 

(Est.  1875)    542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phila.,  1529  Locost  SL    Boston,  33  Devonshire  St. 
San  Francisco,  582  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles,  At  Bank  of  America 


The  Where-To-Go  systemmfluences  thepeople 
comprising  thecream  of  all  Travel  prospects. 
Our  advertisers  waste  no  money  in  presenting 
their  invitations lo  people  who  cannot  accept. 
Always  advertise  as  widely  as  you  are  able 


HAVANA  CUBA 


"REUNION  AMOROSA ' 


ANNOUNCING  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  NEW 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

HAVANA,  CUBA 

Enjoy  Havana  at  its  best,  at  this  new,  lux- 
urious hotel.  Havana  otters  you  health,  rest, 
recreation.  Enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the 
palms,  the  balmy  breeze,  the  delicate  eve- 
ninix  air.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  ideal  'Winter 
resort.  Here,  too,  the  new  Hotel  Lincoln 
offers  you  first  class  accommodations  amid 
luxurious  Surroundings  and  modern  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  for  your  comfort 
and  convenience.  Within  easy  reach  of  all 
Havana's  charms.  Write  to-day  for  moder- 
ate rates.  - 
Cable  address:  "Lincontel"  * 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who  desire  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

WATER  TRIPS 

American  Mail  Line 
1  To  the  Orient  from  Seattle 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway*  4. 
3  Travel  Suggestions 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship* 

8  Trans-Atlantic  Service 

9  Trans-Pacific  Service 


1  7 
20 
21 
22 
1  VI 
190 
191 


Empress     of  France. 


to  Europe 


18  7  South    American-Africa  Cruise — SS 

leaving  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1928 
188  Alaska 

Thomas  Cook  <£  Son* 

12  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe — S.S.  Cali- 
fornia, sailing  from  N.  Y. ,  June  30,  1927 

16  Spring  and  Summer  European  Tours — Sailing  from  March  to 
August,  192  7 

Cunard  Line* 
192  7 — The  Leading  Student  Tou 
To  Ireland 

Scotland.  The  Land  of  Komance 
Carinthia-Franconia  Booklet 
Canada  to  Europe 
Cunard  Cabin  Liners 
Canadian  Service — Tourist  3rd  Class 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
Round  America  Tours 

Round   the    World    by   way    of   the    Orient — Egypt    and  the 
Mediterranean;  leaves  New  York  every  two  weeks 
California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
President  Liners 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 
Tours  to  Europe  with  Escort 
Sailing  list  of  all  Steamship  Lines 

French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  Flench  Line  Steamers 
Suffren — The  Family  Ship 
The  France 
The  Defjrasse 


Gates  Tours 
192  Europe — 192  7 

Holland  America  Line* 
■11  Holland  America  Line 
216  West   Indies   Cruise — S.S. 
19,  1927 


Veendam,   leaving   N.    Y".,  March 


Italian  L'uk  * 
Italy 

S.S.  Colombo 
S  s.  Duilio 

The  New  Ships  of  the  Xavigazione  General  Italiana 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 
Genoa 

S.S.  Conte  Bianeamano 
S.S.  Conle  Verde 
S.S.  Conte  Rosso 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

Students  Travel  Club 
Leading  Student  Tours  to  Europe 

Motion  navigation  Co. 
Delightful  Days  at  Sea 
See  All  of  Hawaii 

Hawaii  is  Different — Summer  All  the  Time 

North  Herman  Lloyd 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Muenchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  <f  Whitcomb* 
Spring  Mediterranean  Cruises,   S.S.   Carinthia,  leaves  N.  Y., 
March  29,  1927 
Europe 

North  Cape  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia,  leaving  NT,  T.  June  2  8 
Round  Africa  Cruise — S.S.  Laconia,  leaving  N.  Y.  Jan.  11, 
192  8 

Bound  the  World  Cruise — S.S.  Samaria,  leaving  N.  Y.  Jan. 
18,  1928 

Red  Star  Line  r 
Bed  Star  Ships 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.* 
Miss  Samuela  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 
Bermuda,  The  Gulf  Stream  Playground 

Hamburg- American  Line* 
Five  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Reliance,  leaves  N.  Y.  Mar. 
30.  1927 

Across  tho  Atlantic 

Vniied  Fruit  Co.  SS.  Service* 
Caribbean  Cruises — Every  Week  in  the  Y'ear 
To  Havana,   Panama   and   the  Caribbean — 16    Day    Cruiss — 
Every  Week  in  the  Year 

Ward  Line* 

All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  in  Duration  from 
10  to  18  Days 

Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 

White  Star  Line* 
S.S.  Olympic 

S.S.  Homeric  * 
S.S.  Majestic 

{Continued  on  page  12f) 
•Country  Life  Advertiser 


MEDITERRANEAN 

by  the  famous  liners 

CONTE  BIANCAMANO 

(White  Count) 
Mar.  19— Apr.  23— May  28 

CONTE  ROSSO 

(Red  Count) 
Mar.  1— Apr.  5— May  10 
Last  word  in  beauty,  com/ort  and  safety 

Gibraltar  -  Naples  -  Genoa 
By  stopping  at  Gibraltar  on  all 
their    Eastbound    voyages  the 
"Counts"  offer  the  fastest  and 
most  convenient  route  to  Spain 
and  Morocco.    Connections  also 
to  Egypt,  Near  East  and  Far  East 
via  Naples. 
LLOYD  SABAUDO  LINE 
3  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


March,  1927 
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You  Will  Feel  Perfectly 
Cool  and  Collected 

in  This  Underwear 
This  Spring  and 
Summer! 

Your  enjoyment  of  golf  (or 
any  other  outdoor  sport) 
will  be  gready  increased  by 
wearing  WALLACE'S 
LINEN  MESH  UN- 
DERWEAR! 

Underwear  should  be  loosely 
knit,  porous  and  absorbent. 
The  Life  Extension  Institute 
says  so. 

Underwear  that  fails  to 
absorb  perspiration  —  that 
does  not  dry  quickly — that 
leaves  the  skin  damp, 
gready  increases  bodily  dis- 
comfort. It  also  subjects 
you  to  catching  cold. 

Linen  mesh  is  the  most  ab- 
sorbent of  all  underwear 
fabrics. 

The  mesh  in 


dCirie  n  ^Ates/i 


I 


is  specially  knit.  Its  myriads  of 
cells  permit  free  radiation.  The 
fabric  picks  up  perspiration 
quickly  and  drys  quickly  —  in 
contrast  with  cotton,  silk,  wool 
and  mixtures,  which  have  poor 
absorbent  qualities 

Wallace's  Linen  Mesh  Under- 
wear is  ideal  for  golfers  and 
other  outdoor  men.  It  is  the 
most  comfortable  and  hygienic 
fabric  you  can  wear  next  to  the 
skin. 

Light,  medium 
and  heavy 
weights.  All 
style  shirts, 
drawers  and 
union  suits,  in- 
cluding the  popu- 
lar trunk  pants. 
Carried  by  many 
first  class  stores.  If  you  have  any 
difficu'ty  obtaining  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  im- 
mediately supplied.  Ask  us  for 
interesting  descriptive  folder. 

The  Linen  Underwear  Co. 

Box  404,  Greenwich,  New  York 
N.  Y.  Office:  320  Fifth  Ave. 
Tel.  Penn.  6489 
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HOTEU- RESORT. -TRAVEL-  DEPARTMENT 

i— I  iliTlMIICn 


ENCLAND 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Famous  Old 
COACHING  INNS 
in  ENGLAND 

A hundred  Hostelries  — 
quaintold  places  atwhich 
the  hospitality  that  character- 
ised them  in  Dickens'  time  is 
still  practised — where  courtesy 
to  the  traveller,  quiet  service 
and  well-cooked  food  at  mod- 
erate prices  may  be  expected 
and  found. 

A  booklet  with  particulars  of 
the  interesting  places  in  which 
these  Inns  are  situated  may  be 
had  on  request  from : 
The  Where-To-Qo 
Bureau,  8  Beacon  St,, 
Boston 

or 

Trust  Houses,  Ltd. 
53,  Short's  Gardens,  London 
W.  C.  2 


CRUISES-TOURS 


TEMPLE  TOURS 

EUROPE 

Shakespeare  Country,  Dutch  Canals, 
French  Battlefields,  Alpine  Mountain 
Tops,  Swiss  and  Italian  Lakes,  the 
Rhine,  Egypt,  Palestine  —  Art,  History, 
Literature  —  comfort  able  travel,  moder- 
ate prices,  wonderful  sightseeing  pro- 
grams with  best  guides.  Sailings  by 
the  Mediterranean  Route  In  April  and 
May. 

STANDARD  TOURS 
EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

Please  send  for  the  booklet  that 
interests  you 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

447- B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


SEE  EUROPE 

Small  select  parties  sailing  June  22,  June 

11,  July  2,  August  1 
Be  Loxe-Htandard-StudeiitToaif 

Conducted  >'.  Y.  to     T.  $300  U  D 

Get  the  most  for  your  money. 
Booklets-Literature  Free. 

CONCORD  Y  TOURS  —  Concord,  N.  C. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  Greatest 

Summer  Vacation 

A  Cruise 
to  Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  s.s.  "California" 

of  the  Cunard  and  Anchor  Lines 

From  New  York  June  30 
back  in  New  York  Sept.  1 , 1927 

This,  our  Sixth  Annual 
Summer  Cruise, 
presents  a  new  and 
attractive  feature 

in  the  form  of  Overland 
Tours — during  the  Cruise — 
to  Italy,  Switzerland,  the 
Rhine,  France  and  England; 
rejoining  the  "California"  at 
Havre  or  Southampton. 
The  itinerary  includes 

MADEIRA,  SPAIN,  GREECE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  THE 
HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT. 
NAPLES,  ROME,  MONACO, 
PARIS,  LONDON,  returning 
to  New  York  via  Havre, 
Southampton. 

Make  your  Reaervationa  Early/ 

TOURIST 
THIRD  CABIN 
TOURS 
$290  up 

oAn  unusually  interesting  tour 
to  some  of  the  great  capitals  of 
Europe  (Paris,  Brussels  and 
Londonjfor  only $290.  Morccom- 
prehensive  tours  including 
Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Germany. 
Inclusive  Fares 

Lowest  Possible  Rmtea 
Picturesque  Routes 
Congenial  Company 

Competent  Leadership 


UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL  TOURS 

by  the 

American  Institute  of 
Educational  Travel 
Programs  on  request  ^ 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 
Chicago    St.  Louis     San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles         Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto    Montreal  Vancouver 


The  new  all-lhe-year  round  Travel  land 
where  warm,  mellow  sunshine  reigns  when 
Winter  come*  to  the  North. 

The  land  of  Kruger,  Rhodes  and  Botha. 
Enjoy  the  unspoilt  giant  V  ictoria  Falls. 

The  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Drakensberg 
mountains. 

The  amazing  designs  of  marbled  Nature  in 
the  Cango  Caves. 

The  joys  of  motoring  in  the  beautiful  Cape 
Peninsula. 

The  romance  of  diamonds  and  gold,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman:  keep  picture 
records  of  quaint  Kaffir  Kraals  with  peace- 
ful, thrilling  war  dances  on  the  Rand. 

While  you  travel  enjoy  your  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  bowls,  etc. 

Comfortable  dining  car  and  rail  travel  5e- 
liceen  up-to-date  cities. 

Send  for  free  Travel  Booklet  "The  Sun- 
I  and     or  I  2  cents  ( to  cover  postage  ,>  for  a 
I  75-page  TravelBooic  "  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope"  to : 

Travel  Bureau  of  South  Africa 

657-No.  1 1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


England  ^ 


In  England,  Prance  ...  in 
fact  anywhere  in  Europe, 
Gates  Tours  are  planned 
to  cover  significant  cities 
and  localities  with  ex- 
ceptional thoroughness. 
Thirty-five  years  experi- 
ence has  given  to  the 
Gates  organisation  an 
intimate  knowledge  of 
Europe  which  enables  us 
to  present  comprehensive 
itineraries  at  moderate 
cost. 

Tours  of  57  to  85  days. 
Save  yourself  needless 
expense  . . .  write  for  our 
book  "Europe  Tours". 
Rates  $775  and  up 

Qates  Student  Tours 

Comprehensive  itineraries  at 
a  low  price— ideal  for  young 
people — 5485  6k  up.  Write  for 
"Gates  Student  Tours". 

Gates  Tours 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Agents  in  Principal  Cities. 


Where-To-  Go  blan  kets  V.  S.  income  tax  payers 
tcho  are  the  very  best  class  of  Trarel  prospects 
VIRCINIA 


CRUISES-TOURS 


You 
who  long  for  the 
salt  tang  of  the  sea 

come  now  to  the  playground  of 
the  old  South.  Golf  through  pine 
forests — with  the  music  of  the  sea 
in  your  ears!  Tennis,  fishing, 
yachting,  hunting,  riding,  hiking. 

All  these  and  more  are  yours 
at  Virginia's  famous  seaside  re- 
sorts —  Virginia  Beach  —  Ocean 
View — Cape  Henry.  Opening 
at  Virginia  Beach  the  first  part  of 
April  is  the  magnificent  new 
Cavalier — the  last  word  in  smart 
resort  hotels. 

Write  to  the  Tourist  Informa- 
tion  Bureau,  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  booklet. 

Where-To-Go  for  April  closes  March  1 


Largest,  fastest  ships 

New  York,  Havana,  Panama  Canal, 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

Minimum  rates:  $275  First  Class; 

$150  Second  Cabin;  :125  Tourist 

Cabin;  $100  Third  Cabin. 

Ask  about  Round  Trip  rates  —  one 

way  water,  one  way  rail  or  both  ways 

water. 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  Gey,  our  offices 
elsewhere,  or  S.S.  and  Railroad  agents. 


Where-To-Go  Travel  influence  is  world  vide. 


S„__  T„___  FTR0PE,  WITH  I3S0  to 
ummer  lours 

23th  Year.    ITlustrattd  Red  Book  vrith  Maja. 
Johnston  Tours,  210E.  PrestonSL,  Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE  37  Days  $295  \  . 

Motor  Toon  S7  a  day;  Hotels  locloded. 
ALLEN  TOURS  Inc..  Little  Eld?.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Before  you  go 
to  Europe 

Before  you  make  any  plans 
about  traveling  in  Europe, 
write  to  Dean  &  Dawson,  Ltd., 
for  useful  information  on: 

Escorted  or  Independent 

Tours 

Private  Automobile  Tours 
Steamship  Tickets,  Cruises, 
etc 

Aeroplane  and  Railway 
Tickets,  etc* 

Fifty  years  of  travel  experience 
and  over  35  European  offices. 


Free  helpful  booklets  on  request 


ice  M 

7 
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DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Liberty  Tours  to  Europe 

featuring 

the  popular  Tourist  (III)  Cabin 

28  days  for  $280  and  up 

all  expenses  included 

LIBERTY  TOURS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ALASKA,  CALIFORNIA 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
AND  NATIONAL  PARKS 

SUMMER  1927 
Comfort  without  extravagance. 
Incomparable,  Comprehensive  Tours. 
15  Conducted  Parties,  limited  number. 
Best  of  Accommodations. 
Many  Auto  Trips.       Inclusive  Low  Bate. 

Ask  fur  Booklet  "A"  with  maps. 
Also  EUROPE  and  NORWAY 

Leaving  MAY,  JUNE  and  JULY 
Small  Parlies —  Booklet  "  E"         Address  : 
Plan  now  and  secure  a  choice  in  accommodations. 

GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD 
TRAVEL  AGENCY 

8  W.  40th  .St.,  N.  Y.  City,  or 
210  S.  17th  St., .Philadelphia, Pa.  (36th Year) 


EUROPE  in  July  and  Aug. 

Conducted  tours  incl.  S.  S.  passage  and 
eishtcnuntries.  Select  $1 150.  Standard  $845, 
Student  »02o.  Ask  for  Folder  W. 

MENTOR  TOURS  S4hltroaasBlds 


CARLETON  TOURS 

Not  Cheapest  but  Best 
Membership  restricted,  references  required 

Student  tours  for  students,  teachers,  and  other 
people  of  culture.  Fascinating  itineraries  covering 
all  European  countries.  All  expense  tours  from 
$330  up  ;  although  the  cost  is  moderate,  we  nso 
excellent  hotels,  many  of  them  deluxe;  congenial 
companions,  best  of  college  chaperones,  superior 
service ;  Cunard  ships,  popular  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
or  any  other  class  traveller  desires.  Independent 
travel  arranged  Write  for  our  1927  travel  booklet 
CARLETON  TOURS.  S22  Fifth  Ave..  New  Ynrlr 


SCOTLAND, 

Land  of  Poetry 
and  Romance 

Scotland  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  fairest  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Within  six  or  eight 
of  its  counties  are  crowded  a 
whole  world  of  romance  and 
poetry — a  thousand  scenes  of 
lofty  grandeur  and  sylvan 
beauty  unequalled  in  any  other 
land.  Until  you  have  seen 
Scotland  you  do  not  know 
Europe. 

The 
LONDON 
MIDLAND  &  SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 

is  the  highway  to  Scotland. 
The  L.M.S.  is  the  largest  rail- 
road in  Great  Britain.  It  has 
the  best  track,  the  best  ser- 
vices and  the  most  luxurious 
coaches. 

For  advice  and  literature  about  travel 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  apply  to  John  Fairman,  L.M.S. 
Agent,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
S.  J.  Sharp,  86  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto  ;  or  any  office  of  Thotnas 
Cook  &  Son, 

LMS 


L.M.S.  Railway,  Euston  Station, 
St.  Pancras  Station,  London. 


Ramble  in 
Raleigh's  native  land 

It  is  glorious  Devon — where 

the  apple  blossomsmingle  with 
the  salt  tang  of  the  ocean — the 
land  of  mighty  seamen,  Drake, 
Hawkins  and  Frobisher. 

From  Land's  End  to  London, 
alongthe  pathway  of  theGreat 
Western  Railway,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  historical,  literary 
and  legendary  associations  set 
in  England's  fairest  scenery. 
And  many  delightful  resorts 
and  over  300  golf  courses. 

This  year  land  at  Plymouth 
and  visit  Devon,  where  the  lan- 
guage andcustoms  are  the  same 
as  yours.  Plan  now  and  send 
for  illustrated  guide  No.  32. 

K.W.  C.  GRAND,  General  Agent 
505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  of  England 


Ask  W here-to-ao  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  for  space  &  rates  in  our  department. 


EUROPE 


South 
America 

Plan  Now  a  winter  vacation  in 
the  fascinating  Lands  below  the 
Equator.  The  seasons  are  re- 
versed there  and  warm  golden 
sunshine  smiles  on  a  brilliant  and 
colorful  people* 

The  voyage  is  a  revelation  intravel 
enjoyment.  Ample  deck  spaces 
for  promenade  — tennis  and  all 
deck  sports  — outdoor  swimming 
pool.  The  lounges  and  smoking 
rooms  are  luxuriously  appointed, 
and  the  veranda  cafe  allures* 
12  days  to  Rio  and  just  beyond, 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 
There  is  supreme  beauty  —  and 
Continental  gaiety  in  these  cen- 
tres of  South  American  life. 
Charming  beach  resorts  are 
readily  accessible  —  mountain 
country  of  scenic  splendor* 

Fastest  Time     Finest  Ships 
Pan  America  American  Legion 

Western  World  Southern  Cross 

21,000  tons 
For  literature  and  reservations, 
JK       authorized  tourist 
>  agencies  or 


MUNS0NSTi:;Er 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Jake  Your  Car  with  you 
and  See  EUROPE  Right! 

P\     \Jln  IDEAL  1/  INEXPENSIVE  Hi,.,,  Ro,M„lm\ 


MAKE  your  travel  dollars  buy  you  more  I 
It  is  delightful  and  economical  to  drive 
your  own  car  over  the  Highways  and  By- 
ways of  Kurope.  when  the  arrangements  are 
made  under  our  careful  direction.  If  you 
are  going  to  Europe,  be  sure  to  write  early 
lor  out,  Free  Booklet  revealing  the  ideal 
way  to  see  Europe.  European  Auto  Travel 
Hure.ni.  17.111  Newbury  St..  Notion.  Mass. 


k  :  :  


TAIIDC  46  DAYS  #515 
I  \J  W  K  O    67  DAYS  #725 

Leaving  N.  Y.  July 2,  1027— England,  France 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  etc. 

(  Writs  for  pamphlet  P) 
FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

22  PI.  Madeleine  40  "cut  (6th  St. 

I'arlN  New  York 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST 


When  In 
Kurope  vlfiit 

For  Inform!.. ton  write  to 

Mmiiriiml  Information  nn.ro 
Peak  Ferenc  u.  i!  .  Ml  ItA  TEST 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-TO-00  resources  in  giving  perfectly 
reliable  data  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  the 
seven  publications  we  use  monthly,  are  called 
upon  extensively  by  the  cream  among  American 
travelers  of  most  desirable  class. 
Careful  devotion  to  them  for  twenty  years 
and  their  consistent  return  to  us  after  we  have 
rendered  exceptional  Quality  Service  year  after 
year,  is  a  source  of  pride — and  plain  evidence 
of  their  entire  satisfaction.  Our  advice  will 
cost  you  simply  reply  postage. 
Consider — -make  sure  your  outing's  success 
Please  state  your  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where-to-eo  Bureau.  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


The  only  positive  relief  for  Sea,  Train, 
Auto,  Car  and  Air  sickness.  Stops 
the  Nausea  at  once.    25  years  in  use. 
&>  $/.jo  at  Drug  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  I 

The  Motherslll  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 


CRUISES-TOURS 


8  to  81  DAY  TOURS 


^Cruises-tours 


A  LAS  K  A 

CRUISES  /a. 

THEY'RE  GLORIOUS 
IN  THE  SUMMERTIME 

"Inside  Passage  Cruise",' to  Skagway — 
SITKA  and  return,  10  to  12  days, 

minimum  $90.00 

'Prince  William  Round  Cruise"  to 
Seward  and  return,  15  to  17  divs, 

minimum  $110.00 
"Golden  BeltLineTour"  to  Fairbanks 
in  the  interior,  the  HEAL  Alaska.  23  to 
25  days,  minimum  $270.35 
Largest,  modern,  oil-burning,  twin- 
screw  steamers.  Totem  Poles  and  Live 
Glaciers  seen  on  all  trips.  For  particulars 
see  any  railroad  or  tourist  agent  oraddress 

ALASKA  REKK 

JOHN  H.  BUNCH,  Traffic  Manager 
Seattle,  Wash. 

MIDNIGHT  SUN  LAND 


2°™I°teoarn  EUROPE 

such  as  described  in  our  other  ad  and 

$100  Cash 

For  particulars  write 
HONE  Tours  Travel  Agency 
Delmonico  Blrfe..  44th  St.  &  5lh  A?.,  New  York 
  95  Sl.  James  St.,  Mentrral,  Canada 


$250  AND  UP.  Cruises  of  rare  dellcht  to  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Bolivia.  Peru,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Equador  and  other  South  American  countries. 
Grace  Line  offices  and  banks  throughout  South 
America  to  assist  you.  Optional  st"P  overs  for 
visiting  attractive  points.  All  outside  rooms. 
Laundry.  Swimming  Pool.  Unexcelled  cuisine. 

Send  for  attractive  new  Booklet  "T"  describing 
22  SPECIAL  Reduced  Rale  Independent  Tours. 

10  HANOVER  SQUARE 


SCENIC  CRUISES 


ALIFORNIA 

via  Spanish  Americas 

Pleasant  days  aboard  luxurious  steamers.  Interest- 
ing stop-overs  in  Panama,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

Luxurious  oil-burning  steamers.  AU  o\:tside  rooms ; 
beds,  no  berths.  Broad  Promenades.  Di  ck  Games. 
Orchestra.  Swimming  Pool.  Laundry.  Also  monthly 
scenic  Cruises  from  California  to  Havana  and  New 
York.   For  further  information  and  bklt.  E  nddxess 

PANAMA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Square  New  York 


1  Concluded  from  parte  722> 

LAND  TRIPS— A  meriean 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 

92  Pacific  Coast  Tours  through  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 

93  Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
3  2  Independent  Travel  in  America 
201  Pacific  Coast  Tours — 192  7 

Great  Northern  Railways* 
91  To  California  Through  Adventure  Land 
!i  .i  The  Scenic  Northwest 
9  7  Historic  Northwest  Adventure  Land 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
99  The  Storied  Northwest  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
inn  2.000  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

101  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb* 

102  Winter  Travel  in  America 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 

Rock  Island  Railway* 

101  Colorado  via  Rork  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
10  a  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

1119  On  Your  Way  to  California 
110  California,  the  Golden  State 

Rolls  Royce 
204  Rolls  Royce  Rental  Service,  N.  Y.  C. 

South'  en  Pacific  Lines* 

121  Overland  Route  (Lake  Tahoe  Line) 

122  Shasta  Route 

123  Washington  Sunset  Route 
123  California 

126  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
128  Oregon  Outdoors 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 
133  California   for  Tourist 
13  4  Yosemite 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

American  Institute  of  Educational  Travel 

197  European  Tours 

Canard  Line* 

198  To  and  Through  Great  Britain 

Daimler  Hire.  Ltd.* 

199  Touring  England  by  Automobile 

200  Automobile  Hire  Abroad 

French  Line* 

136  France 

137  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 
13  S  North  African  Motor  Tours 

139  Across  North  Africa 

140  The    Magic    of    Islam — Algeria. 
The  Desert 

1  !  I  Ai  ross  the  Desei  I 

142  Morocco — Sunlit -Exotic- Oriental 

German  Railways  Information 

143  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 
i  I  I  Beautiful  Bavaria 

i  IS  The  Rhine 

Mil  Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germany 

117  Germany — The  Rhine 

118  To  the   Bavarian  Alps — By   Electric   Train   from   Munich  to 
Garmlsch 

203  The  Growth  of  the  Leipzig  Fair 

1 1 amhurtj- American  Lim  * 
1  19  Ireland 
150  Germany 
1 .",  1  France 

102  British  Isles 

Red  Star  Line" 

153  Belgium 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfai 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

156  Hawaii  National  Park 

137  Rules  ami  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

The  All  Year  Club  of  Southern  California* 
139  Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme 

Del  Monte  Co.' 
203  Del  Monte  Hotel.  Del  Monte.  Calif. 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS — Foreign 


Tunisia,    Morocco  (French), 


O0ir 
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177 
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German  Railways  Information  Office* 
Germany — Cassel 

Germany — Baden.  Blark  Forest  and  the  Lake  of  Constance 

Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

Winter  in  Germany 

Wurttemberg 

Thuringia 

Saxony 

The  Palatinate 
Cassel  and  the  Weser 
Germany — The  Harz 

London  Midland  and  Scottish  Ry. 
Gleneagles  Hotel :  Pertshire.  Scotland 
The  Charm  of  England 
Hotel  Cecil,  London.  England 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Abcrcrombic  <£  Fitch 
Luggage 

Bell  <f  Howell* 
Filmo  Cameras 

Benson  <C-  Hedaes 
Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dean's 

Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 
Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.9 
Cine  Kodaks 

List   of   Eastman  Kodak   Branches   throughout   the  World 

Uartman* 
Trunks 

Revelation  Suitcase  Co. 
Revelation  Suitcases 

IF.  W.  Winship* 
Winship  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.) 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

State    March 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


BUILDING  NUMBER 

Containing  Color  Supplement  for  Framing 
Flower  Panel,  by  Frank  Galsworthy 


JBLEDAY,  PACK  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY,  NHW  YORK 


A  Hearty  Welcome 
to  Picturesque 

Germany! 


C~lROM  the  glistening  peaks  of  the 
CJ  Bavarian  Alps  to  the  North  and 
Baltic  Seas,  Germany  is  a  thrilling  pan- 
orama of  romantic  mediaeval  towns  . . . 
throbbing  modern  cities,  majestic 
mountains,  glorious  forests  and  rivers 
.  .  .  world  renowned  spas  .  .  .  Munich, 
dear  old  Heidelberg,  the  Rhine,  "Unter 
den  Linden". . .  A  thousand  centers  of 
interest  so  well  liked  by  international 
society  and  tourists  .  .  .  Sports,  and 
Europe's  best  auto  roads ;  perfect  rail 
and  air  service,  radio  telephones  on 
trains;  excellent  hotels  and  inns. 

■So  help  you  enjoy  a  visit  to  picturesque 
Germany,  we  will  gladly  furnish,  gratis, 
illustrated  booklets  and  information  on 
interest  points,  transportation,  fares, 
spas,  hotels,  etc. 


as 

Information  Office 

630  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York 
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VERMONT 


Ideal  Vermont  Summer  Home 

Where  no  housekeeping  is  necessary. 
Newly  remodelled  Colonial  farm  house 
and  four  acres  of  land  opposite  exclusive 
Hyde  Manor,  Sudbury  Vt.  and  on  nine 
hole  golf  course.  Overlooking  beauti' 
ful  Champlain  Valley.  House  has  seven 
bedruoms,  four  baths,  steam  heat,  35  x  22 
living  room,  open  fireplace  and  large 
porch.  $12,000. 

This  special  price  to  desirable  tenants 
made  in  order  to  develop  colony.  Ref- 
erences given  and  required. 

KENNETH  UNDERWOOD 

Owner 

1001  Prospect  Ave.      Plainfield,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  I  ERSE Y 


PLACE  OF  25  ACRES 

right  on  outskirts  of  pretty  Vermont  village,  12-room 
house,  very  pleasant,  good  barn,  slate  roofs,  electric 
lights,  town  water.  Price  $4,500. 

W.  C.  HADLEY  &  CO. 
Country  Property  of  Every  Description 
BELLOWS  FALLS  VERMONT 


Green  Mountain  Estate 
"Hartley  Hill" 

Over  600  acres,  2/3  wooded — birch,  maple,  oak;  rapidly  growing 
into  good  value;  adapted  to  poultry  and  livestock  raising.  Water 
supplied  by  well,  several  springs  and  brooks.  Dam  furnishes  ice 
for  summer.  Large  house  contains  16  airy  rooms  and  billiard  hall 
30x50  (could  make  25  good  rooms.)  Capacious  porch,  etc.  Also 
4'room  house  occupied  by  farm  tenant,  and  large  barn.  Owner 
has  successfully  entertained  summer  guests  for  years.  (Equip- 
ment  in  the  house  for  sale.)  Not  far  from  town,  golf  and  trout 
fishing.  Beautiful  views.  Delightful  location  up  the  mountain 
slope,  two  miles  from  Saxtons  River,  Vt.  and  7  miles  from  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.    Price  attractive. 

MRS.  J.  W.  TROEGER,  Owner 
LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


HllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli: 


I   Rutland,  Vermont  \ 

I  11  room  Summer,  Winter,  Washington  St.  | 

§  residence  built  and  occupied  by  owner.     5  § 

I  minutes  to  schools — churches — depot.    Near  | 

=  Green  Mountain  Trail — Country  Club  and  § 

§  Golf  Course,  good  fishing  and  hunting.    Parti-  § 

§  culars  and  price  on  request. 

|  F.  T.  WADE 

z  11  Washington  St.  Rutland,  Vermont  1 
aittlllllllllllltlllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

 TENNESSEE  

TEN  THOUSAND  ACRE  CLUB 

Ideal  Hotel,  Sanitarium  or  School  Site 

Hunting  and  fishing;  fourteen  room  club  house  and  fifteen  small  out- 
houses; in  Scott  County.  Tennessee,  seventy  miles  from  Knoxville,  and 
two  hundred  miles  south  of  Cincinnati,  on  new  Air  Line  State  Highway 
and  Southern  Railroad  Main  Line. 

Land  has  future  value;  underlaid  with  coa!  and  iron  ore  and  is  in  oil 
and  gas  belt  and  has  splendid  growth  of  young  timber.  Address: 


Roberta 


L.  E.  BRYANT 


Tennessee 


MONTANA 


Furnished  Cabin  For  Rent 

Three  months  season,  in  secluded  spot  on  large  cattle  ranch, 
in  foothills  of  snow-capped  Rockies.  Trout  streams,  small  game 
in  fall,  saddle  horses  provided,  also  camp  cook  if  desired.  House 
contains  6  rooms  and  hath,  charming  stone  fireplace.  Ideal  for 
family  or  honeymoon. 

For  particulars  write  to 

A.  P.  DONALD 


oAt 

Short 

New  Jersey 


GONSISTS  of  a  brick  resi- 
dence with  garage,  stable 
and  gardener's  cottage  on  7! 
acres  of  highly  developed  land. 

The  house  contains  large 
main  rooms  all  with  fireplaces, 
4  master  bedrooms  with 
baths,  together  with  ample 
servants'  quarters.  It  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences,  elevator,  indirect 
heating  system,  etc. 

A  booklet  containing  ex' 
terior  and  interior  pictures 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


$f)Mp  3 .  Potoers  &  Co. 

BOWERS  BUILDING,  NEWAR.K,  N.  J. 

Telephone  MULBERRY  iooo 


JERSEY  SHORE 

Homes  for  Sale  and  Rent 
Wm.  G.  BURROUGHS 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Telephone  2400 


Morristown,  7<[ew  Jersey 

ONE  OF  MORRISTOWN'S  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  HOMES,  high 
elevation,  overlooking  the  city  and  surrounding  country;  14  rooms,  4 
baths,  j  sleeping  porches,  1  massive  field  stone  fireplaces,  every  modem 
improvement;  8  ACRES,  bea-t.fu'  lawns,  shade  trees,  garden,  tennis 
court,  some  woodland,  chauffeur's  cottage;  vcar  garage.  Price  000, 
terms  arranged.  Shown  by  JOHN  W.  HOFFMAN,  Morristown  s 
Realtor,  26  Pa.k  Place;  phone  2100. 


GENTLEMAN'S  ESTATE 

at  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

between  Morristown  and  Boonton,  located  on  the  highest  point 
of  main  auto  road.  40  minutes  by  train  to  New  York.  Bus 
service  to  Morristown,  Boonton  and  Newark.  Fifry  acres  of 
fine  level  land,  one  third  of  which  is  woodland  filled  with 
game  such  as  deer,  pheasant,  partridge,  etc.  Impressive  en- 
trance, driveway  lined  with  stately  elms.  White  colonial  house 
of  ten  rooms,  one  beautiful  tile  bath,  and  one  servant's  bath. 
Huge  stone  fireplace  in  living  room,  spacious  entrance  hall, 
elct trie  lights,  running  water,  telephone,  pipeless  furnace, 
artistic  deep  pure  wells  of  cold  water.  Two-car  garage  with 
cement  floor.  Large  handsome  white  barn,  box  stalls.  Louden 
steel  stanchions  for  seven  cows,  two  box  stalls  for  horses, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  cement  floor  throughout.  Neat 
poultry  yard  and  houses.  Fine  young  orchard,  handsome 
shade  trees,  ornamental  shrubbery.  Price.  $35,000.  Ad- 
dress the  owner, 

CHANTER  CORNISH 

1  U  Halsted  St..  East  Orange.  N.  J  ,  Tel.  Orange  2216 


Melville 


Montana 


aJlontclair 

Adjoining  Essex  County  reserve  and  delightfully  situated  on  mountainside  with 
unsurpassed  views.  Two  acre  plot,  with  garage  accommodations.  English  type, 
brick  and  timbered  stucco.  Contains:  center  hall,  living  room,  dining  room, 
palm  room,  music  room,  tiled  pantries  and  kitchen,  with  servants'  dining  room. 
Twelve  bedrooms,  five  tiled  baths,  billiard  room.  House  in  perfect  condition 
and  ultra-modern  in  all  its  appointments  including  oil  burning  furnace.  Kelvinators, 
house  telephones,  and  so  forth.    For  price  and  further  particulars  consult 


i.-.s  RIooi 
Avrnu 


Cherwood 


Ti  l.  Hoattla 
9100-1 


The  Real  Estate  Of /ice  at  the  Center 


Unusual  Suburban  Estate 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


AS  WE  Black  Bottom  to  press 

/\  the  House  has  passed  the 
JT \.  McNary-Haugen  bill  for 
farm.relief.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  it,  as  he  should 
have  done,  we  feel.  It  may  be  that 
a  bad  economic  situation  can  be 
corrected  by  political  action,  but 
we  doubt  it  seriously.  Legislative 
enactment  may  make  a  situation 
worse  but  not  better.  Thus  the 
tariff  has  probably  done  the  farmer 
more  harm  than  good.  The  only 
help  for  the  farmers  lies  in  their 
own  heads  and  hands.  They  must 
follow  the  lead  of  other  successful 
business  men,  decreasing  produc- 
tion costs  by  utilizing  machinery 
and  improved  livestock.  They 
must  study  marketing,  cooperating 
whenever  possible.  Good  farmers 
are  making  some  money  under 
present  circumstances.  It  is  the 
mediocre  and  poor  ones  who  are 
losing,  and  complaining  about  it. 

Our  farmers,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries,  are  more  efficient,  but  in 
comparison  with  our  manufacturers  are  quite  back- 
ward. Again,  farmers  generally  make  little  or  no 
sales  effort.  They  will  wait  placidly  for  buyers  to 
come  and  take  their  produce.  Farmers,  in  spite  of  the 
bleats  of  vote-seeking  politicians,  are  as  a  class 
conservative,  and  as  a  business,  farming  is  probably 
the  most  conservative  one.  The  rewards  are  small 
but  so  are  the  losses. 

For  a  long  time  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments have  expended  vast  sums  on  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  have  devised  more  economical 
methods  of  production  and  marketing.  They  found, 
however,  that  most  of  their  work  went  unheeded  and 
it  was  necessary'  to  devise  a  plan  for  getting  their 
improved  methods  into  operation  on  the  land.  This 
resulted  in  the  County  Agent  whose  duty  it  is  to 
persuade  farmers  to  do  things  that  they  should  be 
glad  to  do  of  their  own  accord. 

Although  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  purebred  dairy  cattle  produce 
milk  more  economically  than  do  scrubs, 
there  are  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
dairymen  who  use  purebred  bulls  to  grade 
up  their  herds,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  gospel  of  the  purebred  has  been 
dinned  into  their  ears  by  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  experiment  stations,  colleges, 
farm  papers,  and  county  agents.  There  are 
thousands  of  purebred  bull  calves  going  to 
the  butcher  every  year  because  of  the 
failure  of  dairymen  to  take  advantage  of 
this  inexpensive  opportunity  to  improve 
their  cattle. 

The  Government,  through  its  experiment 
stations,  subsidized  agricultural  colleges, 
and  schools  is  doing  all  that  it  can  do  for 
the  farmer. 


One  of  the  foremost  herds  of  prize  winning  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  is  owned  by  Congdon  y  Battles  at  Yakima,  Wash. 


I?" 


TOUIS  MERRYMAN  announces  a  series  of 
Guernsey  sales  that  will  place  upon  the  market 
an  aggregation  of  the  breed's  most  popular  blood 
lines  and  best  individuals.  He  will  start  with  the 
Emmadine  Farm  sale  on  May  9th.  What  this  offering 
will  consist  of  deponent  sayeth  not,  not  knowing. 
The  next  will  be  the  National  Guernsey  Sale  at  the 
Interstate  Fair  Grounds.  Trenton,  May  12th,  the 
day  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  This  promises 
to  be  the  best  National  to  be  held  in  many  years, 
although  at  this  writing  the  consignments  are  not  all 
in.  It  is  planned  to  have  three,  and  possibly  more, 
cows  with  records  of  over  900  pounds  of  fat.  Among 
the  consignors  are  listed  some  of  the  most  honest 
and  skilful  Guernsey  breeders. 

On  the  day  following  another  sale  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  with  the  consignments  from  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Hope,  R.  Lawrence  Benson.  Daniel  G.  Tenney. 


At  right,  Pauline  of  Shady  Lawn,  a  Guernsey  which  has  completed  her  third 
large  A.  R.  record  with  over  goo  pounds  of  fat.  At  the  left  is  her  daughter, 
Irene  of  Shady  Lawn,  which  just  finished  a  reco-d  in  Class  C  with  tz,j6q.S 
pounds  of  milk  and  646.7  pounds  of  fat 


Left.  Folforit  Pontiac  Echo,  grand 
champion  Holslein  cow  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Ex- 
hibited by  Yates  Farm,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y. 


Right.  Fancy  Brown  Belle,  a 
Jersey  cow  which  has  set  a  new 
mark  for  cows  over  twelve  years. 
In  the  303-day  division  she  pro- 
due  ed  13,181  pounds  of  milk, 
603.7  pounds  0}  fat.  Imported  by 
Meridal;  Farm  and  now  the 
property  of  Elm  Hill  Farm, 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


and  Clarence  Dillon.  All  these 
herds  are  federal  accredited  and 
every  animal  in  the  sale  will  be 
negative  to  the  agglutination  blood 
test  for  infectious  abortion. 

The  Coventry  consignment  will 
consist  of  about  twenty  head,  of 
which  six  are  daughters  of  Imp. 
Coventry  Valentine's  Honour, 
King's  Cup.  Six  more  will  be 
daughters  of  Langwater  Sybarite. 
There  will  be  a  daughter  of  the 
King's  Cup  cow,  Froome's  Valen- 
tine, and  another  daughter  of  Imp. 
Gem's  Pride  of  the  Gron  which 
sold  at  the  Coventry  sale  last  year 
for  c4,500.  There  will  be  daughters 
of  Ultra  Foam,  one  of  the  best 
daughters  of  Brookmead's  Doro- 
thea, a  double  granddaughter  of 
King  of  the  May.  All  in  calf  heifers 
will  be  bred  to  Imp.  Sailor  Lad  V 
of  the  Fontaines,  A.  R.,  a  son  of 
Valentine's  Honour  of  the  Passee 
out  of  Fanny  of  La  Porte  with  an 
Island  record  of  780  pounds  of  fat. 
Class  D.  or  to  Honoria's  Sequel's  Slogan,  a  line  bred 
Sequel  bull,  or  to  Imp.  Valentine's  Souvenir,  he  out 
of  Valentine's  Princess  of  Passee  Villa,  she  a  full 
sister  of  Imp.  Coventry  Valentine's  Honour. 

Mr.  Tenney 's  offering  consists  of  some  of  the  best 
bred  and  individual  representatives  of  the  Holiiston 
family.  By  the  time  of  the  sale  Langwater  Holiiston 
will  have  twenty-five  A.  R.  daughters.  Of  these 
records,  two  were  first  in  their  class  when  made. 
The  world's  record  price  paid  for  a  Guernsey  cow, 
S25.500.  was  paid  for  a  granddaughter  of  Langwater 
Holiiston,  and  her  dam.  a  daughter  of  Holiiston,  was 
sold  for  $15,000.  he  has  six  class  leading  grand- 
daughters that  average  741  pounds  of  fat,  and  only 
one  of  these  records  was  made  by  a  mature  cow,  and 
all  except  one  are  in  the  Roll  of  Honor.  Langwater 
Holiiston  has  seven  A.  R.  sons  including  Langwater 
Traveller  (nineteen  A.  R.  daughters)  and  Langwater 
Ultimus  (twelve  A.R.  daughters)  which  sold 

 1      at  public  auction  for  S10.000. 

There  will  be  another  sale  at  Trenton  on 
June  2nd  of  about  fifty  head  from-  the  herd 
of  W.  H.  Gratwick  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  charge  of  this  herd,  writes  me  that  it  will 
be  essentially  a  young  herd  with  not  over 
twelve  cows  past  five  years  of  age.  There 
will  be  fifteen  daughters  of  Ultra  Select  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  sons.  Highland  Chief 
Justice  will  be  sold  with  twelve  of  his  daugh- 
ters, four  of  which  will  be  in  milk  but  none 
of  them  past  three  years  of  age.  This  is 
strictly  a  sale  of  May  Rose  blood,  inasmuch 
as  forty-one  animals,  or  over  80  per  cent, 
carry  25  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  blood  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra;  nineteen  carry  50  per  cent, 
or  more.  The  animals  individually  are  as 
good  as  their  breeding.  The  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
strain  is  one  of  the  best  Mav  Rose  families. 
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1877  AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  1927 

The  Quernsey  Pilgrimage 

HEN   eleven  charter  members  laid  the 
foundation  for  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  in  1877,  they  built  ruggedly 
for  the  future  on  the  principle  that  the 
chief  function  was  that  of  service  to  its 


Guernseys  Tethered  in  Pasture  at  Les  Vauxbelets 

One  of  the  scenes  awaiting  those  who  join  the  Pilgrimage  party  of  breeders, 
college  and  press  representatives,  and  others  whose  friendship  and  livestock 
interest  will  take  them  on  a  delightful,  inexpensive  voyage  of  education  and 
recreation. 

Address  the  Pilgrimage  Secretary  for  details  on  the  itinerary,  estimated  costs, 
etc.    This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.    Write  or  wire  today! 


Club'! 
members  and  breeders. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Club  registered  as 
many  purebred  Guernseys  as  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  existence.  This  remarkable  figure  has 
been  reached  by  steady,  progressive  annual  in- 
creases.  In  practically  every  year  the  number  of 
transfers  issued  has  increased  over  the  previous 
year,  which  is  indicative  of  the  market  activity  of 
the  breed  itself.  In  every  year  the  average  produc- 
tion of  the  breed  has  been  increased  by  about  100 
pounds  of  milk  and  five  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

In  proper  and  fitting  celebration  of  this  fiftieth  an- 
niversary year,  the  Guernsey  Pilgrimage  has  been 
conceived  and  planned  as  an  appropriate  means  of 
recognizing  the  growth  of  the  Club.  Leaving  New 
York  on  May  14th,  a  specially  conducted  party 
will  visit  England  and  the  Channel  Islands, — re' 
turning  arrive  in  New  York  on  June  20th.  Jersey 
as  well  as  Guernsey  will  be  visited,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Island  Shows  will  be  held  to  coincide  with  the 
time  of  the  visit.  Attractive  additional  tours  in  the 
livestock  district  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Con- 
tinent are  also  being  arranged. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

2  GROVE  STREET  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


TWO  FENCES 


cA 


Thotos  by  Edwin  Levick,  N.  Y. 

Reeveshire  Hurdle  Fence  is  constructed  in  sections,  or  hurdles,  8'  3"  long, 
and  stands  4'  high.  Easily  set,  requiring  no  digging  of  post  holes,  and  can 
be  transferred  from  one  plot  to  another,  or  stored.  It  comes  in  three  styles, 
four,  five,  and  six  bar,  for  horses  and  cows,  calves,  and  sheep  and  pigs.  In 
stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


of  Unusual  Worth 

T  the  left  is  shown  a  fine  installation  of 
Reeveshire  Hurdle  Fence,  and  below  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  our  Old  Fashioned  Post  and 
Rail  Fence. 

The  former  is  used  by  many  people  who 
want  simply  to  preserve  a  rustic  charm  for  their 
estates,  though  its  principal  application  is  the 
enclosing  of  paddocks  and  pastures. 

The  latter  is  designed  for  general  farm  use, 
and  is  ideal  for  paneling  a  hunting  country. 

Both  fences  are  made  of  split  chestnut  and  are 
exceedingly  durable.  Their  cost  is  surprisingly 
low. 


The  rails  of  this  fence  are  13 
feet  long  and  the  posts  7  feet 
high,  with  holes  fur  holding 
the  rails  securely  in  place.  When 
set,  the  fence  is  4  feel  high. 
Made  with  either  5  or  4  rails. 


j  

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

187  Water  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  illustrated  catalog  and  prices  of 
□  Hurdle  Fence.      Q  Post  and  Rail  Fence. 

Hame  

Address  

City  


State- 


Eeebesfytre  Jfenceg 

Other  distinctive  fences,  including  Dubois  Woven  Wood  Fence, 
are  described  in  interesting  folders,  sent  free  on  request. 

ROBERT  C.  REEVES  CO.       187  Water  St.,  NEW  YORK 


GREEN  PASTURES 
ARE  JUST 
AROUND  THE 
CORNER 
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JWw/  /fcr  these 

FREE  Samples 

— Do  It  Today 

WE  want  you  to  see  and  handle 
these  samples  of  Lime  Crest 
2-in-l  Poultry  Grit  and  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Flour.  Let  us  explain  the 
big  savings  that  can  be  made  by 
using  a  single  combination  grit  and 
shell  -iiaker.  Strictly  sanitary;  no 
waste.  Lime  Crest  products  analyze 
90  to  95%  Carbonate  of  Lime 
(Calcium)  and  3%  Magnesia. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal.  We'll  mail  the  Samples 
FREE  with  practical  poultry  rations 
or  send  75c  today  for  100-lb.  bag.  price 
f.  o.  b.  Plant. 

Limestone  Products 
Corporation  of  America 

28  Church  St. 
Newton,  N.  J, 

A  size 
for  Chiefs, 
Crowing 
Slock, 
and  Layers 


&  "free  I 

'  from         "  «MU 

Animal.  Matter  / 


Pheasants-Partridges-Grouse-Wild  Turkeys 
Waterfowl«Peacocks--Deer 

Every  kind  of  wild  game.  Ornamental  birds 
and  animals  for  parks  or  estates,  hvery  lover 
of  wild  life,  for  sport,  ornament  or  rearing  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  our  4cVpage 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  in  four  colors. 
Send  ioc,  coin  or  stamps.    Catalog  Free! 

The  Possum  Hollow  Game  Farm 
R.  F.  D.  238  Springfield,  Ohio 


Hatching  Eggs! 


WM.  COOK  6s?  SONS 

Box  30  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Originators  of  all  the  Orpingtons  and  recogniied  Headquarters 
for  the  Best  White.  Buff,  Black  and  Blue  Orpingtons,  all  of 
which  we  MADE.  Winners  of  over  fifteen  thousand  first 
pn;es.  Send  for  price  list  containing  history  of  all  the  Orping- 
tons and  write  requirements. 


"  J 


LAKENVELDERS 

BELTED  POULTRY 

The  best  layers  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful fowl  in  the  world.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. 

WILDWOOD  FARMS 

Sayville,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


ARTHUR  D.  SMITH 

Day  Old  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

From  Madison  Square  Garden  Prize  Winning  Stock 
Catalogue  Free 

377  Shelton  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Listen  in  Station  WMRJ  every  Tues.  Eve.  for  details. 


Worth  While  Chicks 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  our  specialty,  also  hatch  White 
Leghorns,  Reds  and  Rocks,  send  for  catalog  of  Wal- 
halla  Wonderful  Worth  While  Chicks  now,  don't 
delay. 

Walhalla  Poultry  Farm 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Raise  your  own!  It's  none  too  soon  to  think 
of  "planting"  eggs  of  game  birds  for  Spring 
hatching.  A  few  young  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys,  Ring  Neck  Pheasants  and  Wild  Mal- 
lard Ducks  will  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  your  place  next  summer. 

There's  good  profit,  too,  in  raising  them.  The 
meat  (in  season)  makes  fine  eating  and  there's 
real  money  in  selling  eggs  and  "breeders". 
Ordei  now! 

Eggs  for  Spring  Hatching  are  from  best 
stock  only ;  and  safe  delivery  is  guaranteed  or 


adjustment  made  at  full  price.  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  Spring  delivery,  50c 
each.  Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs  (delivered 
in  April)  at  $25.00  per  hundred — May  de- 
livery, $20.00  per  hundred.  Ring  Neck 
Pheasant  Eggs  (delivered  April  or  May)  at 
$25.00  per  hundred— June  delivery  $18.00 
per  hundred. 

Terms:  Net — 20%  with  your  order.  Balance 
10  days  before  shipment. 

Send  for  our  low  prices  on  Ring  Neck  Pheas- 
ants for  August  and  September  delivery. 


MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 


Chas.  Kirby,  Mgr. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Phoenixville,  Penna. 


Patented 

"SURETY  CUSHION" 
EGG  BOXES 

Every  egg  safely  packed  in  an  individual  pocket.  Cases 
are  made  of  wood  and  are  strong  and  serviceable.  In- 
dorsed by  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Poultry- 
men.    Write  for  prices,  etc. 

SURETY  EGG  BOX  CO. 

Established  1913  Hohokus,  N.  J. 


White  Muscovy 
Ducks 

For  six  years,  1st  prize  winners, 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

BLUE  MUSCOVIES  FOR  SALE 
DR.  I.  A.  CHURCH 

401  W.  127th  St.  New  York  City 


RUSTIC  BIRD  NEST  for  the  Song  Birds 


IP  Card 


This  natural  house  will  attract  birds.  Durably 
made,  covered  with  cedar  bark.  Will  last  indefi- 
nitely. Easily  attached  to  tree  or  eaves.  Price 
$2.00  each,  3  for  $5.50  postpaid.  I  in. 
hole  for  wrens,  1  V£  in.  ho!e  for  bluebirds.  Com- 
plete free  catalog  of  bird  houses,  garden  craft, 
handmade  baskets,  etc. 

Garden  Craft  &  Basket  Shop,  Box  103,  Geneva,  U. 


PURCHASE  your  day  old  chicks  from 
one  of  the  largest  and  foremost  hatch' 
eries  in  America.  One  hundred  percent 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Nothing  but 
pure  bred  stock  used  in  breeding. 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Anconas  $12.00  per  100. 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $14.00  per  100. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 


SPRINGFIELD  HATCHERIES 

Springfield  Box  D 


Ohio 


Gilbert's  Light  Brahmas 

Light  Brahma  hatching  eg^s  and  chix  from  the  flock  that  has  been  winning 
for  me  since  1923  at  Madison  Square  Carc!en,-The  World's  greatest  Poultry 
show.  We  have  developed  a  remedy  for  our  fine  stock  that  is  guaranteed 
to  cure  quickly  and  surely  all  colJs,  bronchitis,  roup,  etc.,  that  may  appear 
in  your  flock.  Not  a  common  remedy.  If  interested  in  our  stock  or 
lemedy,  your  inquiry  wii!  brin^  prompt  and  full  information. 


A.  D.  Gilbert 


Morristown,  N.  J. 


Don  Kmnrl  irith  partition.  Wallt 
and  roof  ol  adar.  Yellow  pirn  floor. 


You  can  expect  far  better  results  from  hens  kept  in  these  sturdy,  comfort- 
able Hodgson  Sectional  Poultry  Houses.  Vermin-proof,  weather-proof  and 
scientifically  ventilated.  There  are  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses  for  every  size 
flock.  Shipped  to  you  in  carefully  finished  sections  all  ready  to  erect.  Send 
for  free  catalog  W  to-day. 

Anyone  who  has  a  country  place  will  be  interested  in  our  new  booklet  No.  1, 
"Furnishings  for  the  country  home."    It  gives  complete  information  about 


Rose  Arbors 
Garden  Houses 
Trellises 
Play  Houses 
Garden  Seats 


Pergolas 
Bird  Houses 
Dog  Kennels 
Picket  Fences 


Lattice  Fences 
Pet  Stock  Houses 
Tool  Houses 
Poultry  Houses 


it?  for  your  free  copy  to-day 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.— 6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 
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After  Hea 


j^nlbut-Cag 

East  Drying 
Tennis 
Courts 


These  unusual  courts,  made  with  a  porous 
clay  surface  over  a  quick  drawing  foun- 
dation, solve   the  rainy  season  problem. 


En-Tout-Cas' 
Points  of  Superiority 

1 —  Permits  play  thirty  minutes  after  heavy 
rain.  Give  more  tennis  hours  daily  and 
eliminate  week-end  disappointment  due 
to  soggy  courts. 

2 —  Lengthen  usual  tennis  season  by  one  or 
two  months. 

3 —  Red  Brown  color  of  court  contrasts  with 
ball  and  net.  This  contrast  gives  greater 
visibility  and  permits  twilight  play.  The 
color  prevents  glare  in  brilliant  sunlight. 

4 —  The  color  is  "fast"  and  the  courts  are 
dustless— balls  and  clothing  remain  clean. 

5 —  En-Tout-Cas  Courts  have  the  resiliency 
of  the  best  turf  courts.  They  do  not 
tire  the  feet. 


el 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet  D — reser- 
vations for  construction  are  being 
made   in   order  of  their  receipt. 


En-Tout- 

^s^FAST  DRYING  TENNIS  C 


COURTS 


Sole  Makers  and  Patentees 
THE  EN-TOUT-CAS  CO.,  LTD.,  Syston,  Leicestershire,  England 

Sole  American  Agents 

H.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Inc 

128  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Patents  Great  Britian  No.  18734.  U.  S.  A.  No.  1140241.  Canada  156256 


TALK     OF     THE  OFFICE 

THE  DUSTMAN  RIDES  AGAIN 

^.^^^^HE  afternoon  of  that  windstorm  in  the  first  week  in 

/  m  \  ^  March  I  was  walking  home  from  the  office,  hands  thrust 
deep  in  my  pockets,  the  March  sun  on  my  back,  the 
»V  fat  March  wind  at  my  ears.  I  was  wondering  why,  for  all 
"&H£'$'2$iJ¥'  its  coldness,  the  day  bore  a  hint  of  spring.  It  was  not. 
altogether  the  increased  warmth  of  the  sun,  it  was  something  else; 
perhaps  it  was  a  telepathic  communication  with  my  fellow  men, 
each  of  whom  feels,  in  March,  that  spring  is  due  to  come,  and  each 
of  whom  prepares  then  to  leave  off"  his  hibernation — just  as  does  a 
community  of  bats  or  a  colony  of  bears. 

At  that  point  in  my  thoughts  I  was  cast  into  a  fit  of  coughing  by 
a  cloud  of  dust  that  swirled  up  from  the  roadway,  and  rolled  about 
me  before  pursuing  its  noisome  way.  Following  the  cloud,  like  a  host 
of  tardy  cherubims,  raced  a  bunch  of  papers,  big,  little,  white,  yellow, 
flat  sheets,  and  crumpled.  As  they  slid  and  jigged  and  crackled  along 
the  road  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  stamping  horses  and  rumbling 
wheels.  I  turned — and  there  he  was,  whip  aloft,  red  face  blotched 
and  dirty,  swaddling  clothes  stained  all  shades  of  gray,  frosty  breath 
and  fiery  words  issuing  from  his  mouth,  his  horses  steaming,  his  big 
cart  scattering  papers  and  refuse  the  length  of  the  five-mile  turnpike. 
It  was  the  dustman. 

"Why  don't  you  throw  a  tarpaulin  over  that  rubbish?"  I  called. 

So  intent  had  he  been  in  keeping  his  ofF  horse  at  the  same  gait  as 
the  other,  he  had  not  noticed  me  until  I  called.  Now,  with  the  gesture 
of  a  man  who  relinquishes  his  chosen  work  to  humor  society,  he  set 
his  whip  in  its  socket  and  leaned  back  on  the  reins. 

"Come  up,"  he  said  briefly,  and  resting  one  hand  on  the  iron  rim, 
the  other  clutching  a  massive  spoke,  I  dragged  myself  up  to  the 
driver's  seat. 

"What  the  country  needs  is  a  sense  of  humor,"  he  said,  as  he  laid 
the  length  of  his  whip  against  the  off  horse's  flank. 

"What  that  horse  needs  is  sympathy,"  I  said,  "and  some  salt, 
a  currycomb,  and  

"What  you  need  above  all  is  a  sense  of  humor,"  he  replied.  "I 
read  your  page  in  the  last  number,  I  read  what  you  call  your  wise- 
cracks. Don't  think  I  mind  what  you  said  about  me — advertising  is 
the  keynote  of  success  in  this  age — but  it  interested  me  to  see  that 
you,  like  most  of  the  boys  around  town,  think  that  exaggeration 
compounded  with  a  pseudo-sophistication  constitutes  humor.  All 
that  that  type  of  would-be  wit  provokes  is  a  nervous  giggle.  Can't 
you  produce  anything  that  will  make  a  man's  soul  pour  in  laughter 
from  his  lips?  We  have  our  troubles  in  this  country,  our  crime  waves, 
our  tabloids,  and  our  Babbitts;  isn't  there  anyone  who  can  combat 
them  with  the  only  logical  weapon — laughter?  Must  we  take  every- 
thing seriously,  or  with  the  bitter,  distorted  smirk  of  sophistication? 
This  does  not  raise  our  spirits  or  elevate  our  morals;  it  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  ruck  of  morbidity  and  sensationalism.  Think  it  over, 
lad,"  he  said,  and  stopped. 

"You're  right,"  said  I,  clambering  down  from  my  perch,  "what 
the  country  does  need  is  a  sense  of  humor.  And  just  to  prove  that 
I've  got  one  I'm  going  to  let  you  write  my  stuff  one  of  these  months." 

Considerably  relieved  in  mind  and  spirit,  I  returned  to  the  office 
and  set  about  my  task  of  telling  you  of  Country  Life's  next  issue — 
which  is  the  May  number,  devoted  to  Furnishing  the  Summer  Home. 

the  may  issue 

At  the  head  of  the  batting  list  are  two  of  the  best  known  interior 
decorators  in  America,  Elsie  de  Wolfe  (Lady  Mendel  if  you  prefer  it) 
and  Nancy  McClelland.  And  if  their  articles  aren't  home  runs  we 
miss  our  bet.  Elsie  de  Wolfe  writes  on  the  subject  dearest  to  her 
heart,  "French  Influence  on  Home  Decoration;"  while  Nancy 
McClelland  tells  us  all  there  is  to  know  about  color  in  furnishing  the 
home,  and  Roger  W.  Ramsdell  illustrates  the  salient  points  with 
sketches  in  full  color.  We  show  some  charmingly  furnished  rooms  in 
two  country  houses  that  should  be  a  real  inspiration  for  the  summer 
home.  Verna  Cook  Salomonsky  gives  us  practical  helps  in  her  article 
on  "Variety  in  Floors." 

This  practical  note  is  repeated  in  Victor  Gifford's  article  "Faults 
to  Avoid  in  Building."  Julius  Gregory's  three  most  recentlydesigned 
houses,  which  are  illustrated  in  full  in  this  issue,  might  well  be  taken 
as  proof  of  the  points  Mr.  Gilford  makes  in  his  article,  though  they 
have  no  actual  connection. 

The  garden  comes  into  its  own  in  the  May  issue,  and  we  know 
you'll  appreciate  the  charming  flower  garden  of  Frank  Galsworthy — 
the  celebrated  artist — in  England.  Speaking  of  flowers.  Richard  T. 
Muller's  contribution  to  this  issue,  "Essentials  of  Greenhouse  Con- 
struction," is  easily  the  best  article  we've  ever  published  on  this 
subject. 

The  Room  of  the  Month  is  again  a  very  unusual  one — although  of 
a  different  genre  from  that  in  this  issue,  which  the  dustman  admired 
so  greatly.  It  is  the  studio  of  Maud  Earl,  the  well-known  artist, 
and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  "personal"  rooms  that  I  in  my 
limited  career — or  even  the  Editor  in  his  more  extended  one — have 
ever  come  across.  I  do  hope  you  like  it.  Hoping  you  are  the  same. 

The  Office  Boy. 
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An  eighteenth  century  mahogany  sideboard  of  fine  quality , 
length,  8  feet,  inches,  depth,  2  feet,  zy.z  inches. 


SCHMITT  BROTHERS 

523-525 *yf{ctdison  i^venue       JVew  City 
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tjl  remarkable  difference 


texture,  beauty 


and  strength 


— for  a 

reasonable  difference  in  price 


THE  biggest  "bargain"  in  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  that  you  can  buy  are 
those  made  of  Wamsutta  Percale.  They 
give  you  "extra  value"  far  greater  than 
the  difference  in  price.' 

First:  tjie  difference  in  texture.  Wamsutta 
Percale  is  closer  woven  and  smoother 
in  texture;  entirely  different  from  other 
sheeting. 

Second:  the  difference  in  beauty.  The 
purer,  fresher  whiteness  of  \\  amsutta 
Percale  appeals  instantly  to  every  woman's 
instinctive  delight  in  a  lovely  fabric. 


and  Third:  the  difference  in  strength. 
160  washings,  equal  to  0  years  laundering, 
proved  W  amsutta  Percale  stronger  than 
24  other  brands  of  sheeting. 

The  joy  of  this  finer  quality;  the  com- 
fort of  this  greater  luxury;  the  economy 
of  this  enduring  strength;  all  these  are 
yours  in  the  W  amsutta  Percale  sheets  and 
pillow  cases,  for  only  a  reasonable  differ- 
ence in  price. 
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"In  the  Best  American  Tradition" 

by    HENRY    B.    HUMPHREY  JR. 

Color  Illustrations  bx  Lurelle  Guild 


ONE  approaches  delicately  the  task 
of  writing  about  an  old  house.  Old 
houses,  like  children,  are  apt  to  be 
spoiled  with  too  much  talking  and  parti- 
cularly with  too  many  superlatives.  They 
develop  a  smugness  that  is  annoying. 
Upon  entering  Longfellow's  "Wayside 
Inn"  I  should  like  to  walk  up  to  the  bar 
and  say,  "Yes,  you're  cozy  and  quaint 
and  old-fashioned  and  cunning  and  I  can 
picture  the  hot  rum  punches,  the  toddies 
and  grogs,  but  after  all,  what  of  it?" 

And  here,  in  Moors'  End,  we  have  an 
old  house  that  is  not  self-conscious.  It  is, 
until  the  publication  of  this  magazine, 
practically  unknown.  We  have  visited  it 
but  you  may  never  see  it  and  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  be  discreet  in  our  praise  and 
honest  in  our  judgments  lest  the  old 
house  suffer  by  reason  of  our  rashness. 

The  approach  to  it  through  the  twisted 
streets  of  Nantucket  is  like  an  overture  to 
a  play.  One  gets  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drama  of  nineteenth  century  life.  Up  this 
brick  pathway  walked  the  captain  to  his 
home.  Over  these  smooth  cobbles  jolted 
the  carts  bearing  the  captain's  gear  and 
gifts  for  his  wife — silks,  ivory,  tea,  British 
woolens,  china.  Around  about  the  load 
danced  the  little  boys  in  their  homespuns 
and  blue  caps  of  naval  cut.  They  had 
heard  the  crier  call  from  the  Old  South 
Church  belfry  that  The  Two  Brothers  was 
sighted  off  the  harbor  mouth.  They  had 
raced  to  thr  captain's  home  with  the  wel- 
come news,  and  the  first  to  bring  the 
tidings  was  now  returning  to  get  the  silver 
dollar  which  the  captain,  in  deference  to 
custom,  would  surely  give  him.  The  cap- 
tain, a  mysterious  fellow,  walks  alone. 
In  an  age  when  few  men  traveled  he  had 
been  all  over  the  world.  In  a  country 
where  democracy,  and  at  that  time  Jack- 
sonian  democracy,  was  rampant,  he  con- 
tinued his  feudalistic  rule.  Through  the 
elm-shaded  streets  of  a  little  New  England 
town,  past  the  white-fenced  houses  and 
the  nodding  flowers,  walks  a  strange 
figure.  He  may  have  heard  in  the  winds  at 


Photographs  by  Burr  J.  Church 

sea  the  screaming  souls  of  men  he  had 
beaten  and  again  the  curling  waves  may 
have  filled  his  soul  with  love  longing. 
Fourteen  hours  on  watch  in  a  run  through 
Bering  Strait  and  two  weeks  in  an  open 
boat  between  Easter  Island  and  Chile 
may  have  toughened  his  soul  like  an  oaken 
board — cracked  it  and  seamed  it  and 
shriveled  the  pith.  And  the  feet  that  now 
crunch  the  gravel  walk  are  no  more  at 
home  here  than  they  are  on  the  quarter 
deck,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  muddy 
courses  of  Calcutta.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  this  product  of  prim  New  Eng- 
land. In  him  was  the  austerity  of  the  Blue 
Laws,  the  daring  of  the  Revolution,  the 
beauty  of  Colonial  architecture.  He  could 
not  have  lived  in  a  Tudor  fortress,  a 
Spanish  hacienda,  nor  an  Italian  villa. 
It  remained  for  his  descendants  and 
foreigners  to  fill  his  country  with  these. 

His  home,  reflecting  the  gay  sunshine 
and  dignified  landscapes  of  his  native 
land,  was  such  a  one  as  this  illustrated 
here.  It  was  not  stiff,  it  was  not  lack- 
ing color;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the  re- 
flection of  the  most  colorful  era  in  Ameri- 
can history.  He  furnished  it  with  ma- 
terials brought  from  all  over  the  world. 
His  wife,  who  was  mistress  of  the  house 
as  her  husband  was  master  of  his  ship,  who 
watched  him  go  with  dry  eyes,  who 
greeted  him  lovingly  and  who  waited  and 
worked  and  waited  in  the  months,  or 
years,  that  he  did  not  come,  made  a  busi- 
ness of  housekeeping.  She  enjoyed  an  in- 
dependence that  women  are  only  begin- 
ning to  regain — after  the  doldrums  of  the 
Victorian  era — and  her  strong  personality 
as  well  as  that  of  her  husband  was  re- 
flected in  the  crystal  ware,  finely  molded 
silver,  and  delicate  furniture  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  According  to  Creve- 
coeur,  who  visited  Nantucket  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  the  housewives  to 
eat  an  opium  pill  before  beginning  their 
daily  tasks.  This  has  been  vigorously 
denied  by  a  host  of  descendants  and 


doubtless  "The  American  Farmer"  was 
misinformed.  However  it  may  be,  Creve- 
coeur,  who  was  there,  found  no  difficultv 
in  believing  it  and  this  indicates  that  the 
women  were  no  more  like  wax  figures  than 
were  the  men. 

And  so  this  house  that  we  are  trying  to 
begin  to  describe  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  museum.  Nor  shall  we  mention  its 
quaintness  or  cunningness.  We  still  wish 
it  to  avoid  being  smug,  for  first  and 
last  it  was  the  home  of  Jared  Coffin,  and 
after  undergoing  the  architectural  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  late  nineteenth  century  it 
has  been  restored  in  the  style  which 
would  probably  have  suited  the  old  ship- 
owner. It  is  a  living  link  with  the  wonder- 
ful life  of  a  century  ago  and  it  has  none 
of  that  irritating  self-consciousness  which 
caused  the  outburst  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

And  although  we  did  not  mean  when 
we  said  we  must  talk  "delicately"  about 
old  houses  that  we  should  not  talk  about 
them  at  all,  we  should  like  to  defer  discus- 
sion of  Moors'  End  until  we  have  filled  in 
the  background  against  which  walked 
that  mysterious  figure  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century — the  whaling  captain. 
The  background  in  this  case  is  Nantucket. 
The  geographical  features  of  this  island 
you  may  discover  in  an  atlas;  the  history 
is  more  difficult  to  get  at. 

Its  early  history  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts  except  that  the  Puritans 
who  settled  the  Old  Colony  in  the  name 
of  religious  freedom  were  given  to  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers,  and  a  very  great 
many  of  the  latter  removed  to  Nantucket. 
Thus  when  the  embattled  farmers  were 
firing  on  the  British  at  Lexington  the 
population  of  Nantucket,  dominated  by 
the  Quakers,  were  viewing  with  alarm 
the  approaching  bloodshed.  They  decided 
to  observe  a  strict  neutralitv,  for  not  only 
were  they  Quakers  but  they  had  a  mer- 
chant marine,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  British  could  soon  destroy  their  en- 
tire fleet,  could  even,  perhaps,  cut  them 
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off  from  the  mainland  and  leave  them  to 
starve. 

Their  neutrality  won  them  little.  They 
were  cordially  hated  by  the  Americans, 
and  their  ships  were  captured,  impressed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  harassed  British. 
The  islanders  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  and  were  saved  from  actual  starva- 
tion only  by  the  cessation  of  war.  Re- 
covery was  slow,  but  Nantucket  had 
sufficiently  re-established  itself  by  1809 
to  be  able  to  protest  long  and  vigorously 
against  another  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Three  years  later  they  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle,  the  island  ships  figuring 
gallantly  in  the  many  naval  engagements. 
This  time  there  was  no  neutrality  and 
Nantucket  whalers  were  fair  game  for  all 
the  British  forces.  The  result  was  that  in 
1 81 5  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  fishing 
fleet  a  second  time.  With  such  courage 
and  thoroughness  was  this  accomplished 
that  within  thirty  years,  in  1842,  the  peak 
of  the  whaling  industry  had  been  reached. 
Nantucket  ships  were  everywhere  and 
the  population  of  the  island  was  at  its 
highest  point,  ten  thousand  persons. 

After  the  peak  year  descent  was  rapid. 
The  harbor  mouth  had  of  recent  years 


been  filling  in  with  sandy  shoals  and  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  bring  in 
the  big  whalers.  New  Bedford  surpassed 
Nantucket  as  a  whaling  port.  The  silk 
mills,  forges,  and  rope  walks  that  had 
been  begun  on  the  island  failed,  and  when 
the  gold  rush  came  in  '49  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  set  sail  for  El  Dorado 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  most 
glorious  period  in  Nantucket  history  had 
closed.  The  stagnation  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  set  in.  Austerity  became 
prudery,  daring  was  commercialized, 
beauty  was  forgotten.  Drummers  in 
bowler  hats  with  sample  cases  of  machine- 
made  "notions"  crossed  on  the  new 
steamboat  line  from  the  mainland  to 
Nantucket.  The  Quakers  rose  to  a  glori- 
ous defense  of  the  Negro.  Nantucket  boys 
marched  away  to  the  South  and  killed 
their  Southern  brothers.  The  Union  was 
saved.  The  North  began  to  grow  rich. 
The  South  was  ruined.  Nantucket  was 
forgotten — until  1870,  when  the  modern 
"booster"  spirit  appeared  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  convert  this  little 
island,  of  such  heroic  tradition,  into  a 
summer   resort.   The    jigsaw  ornament 


of  that  period  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
island.  It  is  particularly  tortuous,  due 
either  to  the  thoroughness  inherent  in 
Nantucket  workmen  or  to  that  early 
conception  of  a  summer  resort  as  being 
a  fairyland  of  unreality. 

At  any  rate  Nantucket  is  now  regaining 
its  beauty  and  the  cast  iron  and  wood 
decorations  are  being  supplanted  by 
lovely  Colonial  things  in  keeping  with  the 
island's  finest  traditions. 

Which  brings  us,  after  a  "cyclical  dis- 
course", to  our  subject. 

Jared  Coffin,  a  descendant  of  that  fam- 
ous family  which  has  always  been  promin- 
ent in  the  Nantucket  archives,  built 
Moors'  End  some  time  in  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century.  Jared 
became  the  owner  of  a  whaling  fleet  and 
later  was  a  representative  for  Nantucket 
in  the  Massachusetts  Council.  We  know 
that  his  house  was  standing  by  1 for 
old  prints  of  that  date  show  the  house 
with  a  retaining  wall  to  the  lower  lot, 
close  to  the  southwest  corner,  and  a 
second  story  to  the  ell  reached  by  an  out- 
side wooden  stair. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Moors'  End  was  purchased  by 
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"off-islanders"  and  was  elaborated  with 
many  additions  which  were  meant  to  be 
harmonious  with  its  general  design  but 
which  fell  far  short  of  their  aim.  These  in- 
cluded a  great  porch  in  two  stories  at  the 
south,  others  at  the  rear,  a  sleeping  porch, 
a  false  Palladian  window  over  the  garden 
door,  and  woodsheds  at  the  end  of  the  ell. 
The  parapet  w  alls  at  the  ends  of  the  main 
roof  were  pulled  dow  n  and  the  roof  balus- 
trades removed.  Three  great  dormers  were 
built  at  the  rear  to  enlarge  and  light  the 
attic  rooms.  1  he  simple  old  stable  was 
glorified  into  a  model  of  some  Venetian 
church.  With  its  companile  and  its  evil 
proportions  this  product  of  a  nineteenth 
century  mind  was  delightfully  awful. 
All  the  additions,  in  fact,  bore  witness  to 
the  inability  of  architects  of  the  'nineties 
to  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do. 
They  attempted  to  make  this  house  con- 
form to  modern  living  standards  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Colonial  times.  They  made  it  livable 
— and  hideous.  Their  treatment  of  the 
barn  bore  witness  to  another  common 
failing — what  Geoffrey  Scott  calls  "the 
romantic  fallacy." 

At  the  same  time  that  these  changes 
were  being  made  a  gardener's  house  was 
built  in  "Carpenter's  Colonial,"  the 
grounds  were  extended  by  acquiring  the 
lower  land  to  the  end  of  the  block  on  the 
south,  and  inside  the  house  two  of  the 
old  mantels  were  replaced  with  preten- 
tious "Colonial"  ones,  some  partitions 
were  moved,  and  plate  glass  doors  were 
inserted  in  the  old  window  openings.  The 
newly  acquired  land  to  the  south  was 
turned  into  a  garden  and  glorified  with 
"Italian"  balustrades,  pergolas,  a  pool, 
and  a  clumsy  wooden  sundial — further  re- 
sults of  the  romantic  fallacy. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury additions  because  we  think  we  do 
things  better  now  and  we  should  like  the 
reader  to  make  a  contrast  between  the 
w  ork  of  the  architect  of  the  'nineties  and 
his  confrere  of  the  'twenties.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  present  architect,  Fiske  Kimball, 
needs  any  introduction  to  our  readers. 
He  is  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on 
Colonial  architecture,  and  is  the  author 
of  many  books  and  essays  eagerly  sought 
by  laymen  and  architects.  He  is  now  the 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  restoring  the 
wonderful  series  of  old  homes  in  Fair- 
mount  Park. 

According  to  Mr.  Kimball,  the  archi- 
tectural task  at  Moors'  End  was  to  pre- 
serve the  amenities  of  some  of  the  later 
features  while  restoring  the  character 
and  atmosphere  of  the  old  w7ork.  The  new 
features  had  to  be  pulled  off,  and  put  back 
again  "with  a  difference."  As  a  prefatory 
"  acknowledgment"  to  this  story  of  the 
restoration  of  a  beautiful  house  I  quote 
here  a  list  of  those  who  have  helped  the 
architect  in  this  great  achievement. 

"First,  the  owner,  Edward  F.  Sander- 
son, who,  while  wisely  insisting  that  the 
result  should  be  thoroughly  livable,  was 
eager  to  respect  the  style  of  the  house  and 


Above  one  sees  the  house  almost  as  it  was 
a  century  ago  —  very  simple,  dignified, 
late  Colonial  in  mass  with  provincial 
ornamentation.  The  only  decorative  ele- 
ments are  the  cornice,  roof  balustrades, 
the  fan  over  the  door,  and  the  front 


steps.  The  library  wing  is  at  the  right. 
Below  is  a  vista  from  a  late  nineteenth 
century  temple  d'amour  across  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  to  the  terrace.  The 
gardener  s  cottage  is  at  the  left.  The 
porches  of  the  house  are  modern 
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Here  zee  see  the  Hepplewhite  sideboard, 
the  immense  Duncan  Phyfe  table,  and 
the  striking  murals  by  Stanley  Rowland. 
On  the  left  zvall  a  sperm  whale  is  being 


harpooned.  In  the  background  is  a  night 
scene  in  the  Arctic  with  the  try  works 
burning,  and  at  the  right  is  a  bowhead 
whale  about  to  be  lanced 


accept  its  farthest  implications,  to  secure 
nothing  but  the  finest  of  the  period  in 
furniture  and  accessories,  constantly  sup- 
porting the  effort  to  make  the  whole  as 
perfect  as  possible.  In  the  choice  of  an 
architect  he  consulted  R.  T.  Haines  Hal- 
sey,  creator  of  the  American  Wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  who  generously 
helped  in  many  other  matters.  As  rep- 
resentative of  the  architect,  Erling  H. 
Pederson  followed  it  from  inception  to 
completion,  not  only  over  the  draughting 
boards  but  for  more  than  a  year  on  the 
ground  during  construction,  wrestling 
with  the  difficulties  of  realizing  the  vision 
on  a  remote  and  inaccessible  island.  Miss 
Amy  Coggswell  served  as  garden  con- 
sultant, and  is  responsible  for  the  planting 
which  Huijser,  the  Dutch  gardener,  has 
brought  to  such  beautiful  cultivation. 
The  design  and  execution  of  the  painted 
whaling  wallpaper  was  the  work  of  the 
mural  painter,  Stanley  J.  Rowland.  The 
character  of  the  rugs  was  determined  by 
Dr.  R.  M.  Riefstahl,  who  personally 
selected  them  in  three  months'  search  of 
the  Near  East.  In  assembling  and  finish- 
ing the  furniture,  Morris  Schwartz  did 
yoeman  service,  as  did  Ernest  Lo  Nano 
in  his  loving  execution  of  the  curtains 
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and  upholstery,  and  Edward  Maag  in 
making  the  beautiful  trimmings.  As  the 
labor  of  a  year  and  a  half  neared  com- 
pletion, many  of  these  were  working  side- 
by  side  in  the  house,  with  some  of  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  emulation  which 
animated  the  epic  days  of  Hunt,  Bitter, 
and  their  crew  long  ago  at  Biltmore. 
\\  hen  in  May  of  1926  the  owner  returned 
from  rive  months  in  Europe  to  take  pos- 
session, the  garden  was  in  bloom,  lus 
books  filled  the  great  library  and  lay  on 
the  tables,  and  he  found  himself  at 
home." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
everything  exactly  of  one  precise  moment 
ot  the  early  American  style.  It  was 
recognized  that  in  a  family  which  had  been 
prosperous  for  generations — like  the  Cof- 
fins, many  pieces  would  have  descended 
from  an  earlier  day,  even  before  the 
Revolution.  Accordingly  we  find  early 
Georgian  walnut  and  mahogany,  as  well 
as  much  fine  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite 
and  some  Directoire  and  Early  Empire 
pieces.  Many  of  these  pieces  came  from 
the  Myers  collection,  which  Mr.  Sander- 
son bought  jointly  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  In  general,  however, 
these  have  been  grouped  in  different 
rooms,  which  have  been  draped  in  har- 
mony with  the  furniture.  In  the  old  house 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce no  English  pieces,  except  of 
metalwork,  glass,  or  other  articles  which 
were  scarcely  produced  in  early  America 
and  were  always  imported.  No  modern 
works  or  reproductions  were  employed 
except  for  some  of  the  textiles  and  light- 


A  corner  of  the  study  overlooking  the  rear 
lawn.  In  the  background  is  the  magnifi- 
centblock-front  desk  by  John  Goddard,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  in  the  house 


ing  fixtures,  of  which  some  are  antique, 
some  modern.  A  particular  study  was 
given  to  the  matter  of  rugs.  It  is  now  well 
appreciated  that  rugs  were  common  in 
the  fine  houses  of  America  even  before  the 
Revolution,  on  the  stairs  as  well  as  in  the 
rooms.  Many  of  them  were  Oriental — 
the  "Turkey  carpet"  of  contemporary 
writers.  As  the  name  implies,  these  were 
from  Asia  Minor;  they  were  Anatolian, 
not  Persian,  Indian,  or  Chinese.  They 
thus  included  especially  the  Oushaks  (of 
which  the  red  and  yellow  harmonize 
particularly  well  with  the  mahogany  and 
satinwood  of  the  Hepplewhite  period), 
the  Bergamas,  Melas,  Kulas,  Kubas, 
with  some  Ghiordes  and  Kis  Ghiordes. 
It  is  these  types  which  have  been  em- 
ployed at  Moors'  End. 

The  approach  to  the  house  from  the 
brick  sidewalk  of  Pleasant  Street  is  by  a 
double  flight  of  sandstone  steps  (illus- 


trated on  the  cover  of  this  magazine), 
perhaps  the  first  brought  to  the  island, 
bordered  with  a  rail  of  wrought  iron,  uni- 
que product  of  some  old  island  smith. 

We  enter  a  long  hall  extending  through 
to  the  garden  door.  On  the  left  rises  the 
stair,  with  mahogany  rail  ending  at  the 
newel  post  in  a  scroll  topped  with  turned 
ivory.  On  the  walls  is  the  scenic  paper, 
El  Dorado,  which  was  found  in  the  house 
and  which  now  enhances  the  hallway  with 
its  soft  pastel  colors.  The  painted  floor, 
with  lozenges,  marbled,  follows  an  old 
American  precedent. 

To  the  left,  overlooking  the  lower  gar- 
den, is  the  parlor.  Here,  in  memory  of  the 
distant  voyages  of  the  Nantucket  ships, 
is  the  Captain  Cook  wallpaper — an 
original  set  preserved  entire  since  its  mak- 
ing in  1804-05  and  never  before  hung. 
This  room  is  filled  with  early  Republican 
furniture  of  mahogany  and  satinwood. 
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Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  carved 
sofa,  the  pair  of  shield-back  chairs,  and 
the  two  inlaid  card  tables  with  their 
delicate  fluted  legs.  The  olive  damask  of 
the  curtains  picks  up  the  green  of  the 
foliage  on  the  walls,  and  carries  it  to  the 
pale  gray-green  of  the  woodwork.  The 
mantel  was  taken  from  an  old  house  in 
Salem  and  was  designed  by  Bulfinch  and 
cut  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  one  of  the  tew 
pieces  on  which  these  great  artists  worked 
together. 

Behind  the  parlor  is  the  study,  in 
Georgian  slate  blue,  with  curtains  and 
upholstery  in  blue  damask.  It  is  com- 
pletely lined  with  books  above  a  broad 
paneled  dado  of  cupboards  for  folios. 
Two  splendid  early  Georgian  wing  chairs 
harmonize  with  the  magnificent  carved 
block-front  desk  by  John  Goddard,  once 
the  property  of  Eugene  Bolles,  which 
stands  in  the  window  embrasure  looking 
out  over  the  rear  lawn.  Old  colored  whal- 
ing lithographs,  "The  Chase"  and  "The 
Capture,"  hang  over  the  mantels  in  this 
room  and  the  parlor.  The  rug  in  the  study 
is  a  particularly  fine  seventeenth  century 
Oushak. 

Across  the  hall  is  the  long  dining  room, 


of  which  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
whaling  wallpaper  painted  by  Stanley 
Rowland.  On  the  two  chimney  breasts 
opposite  the  doors  Mr.  Rowland  has 
depicted  the  ships  setting  out  and  re- 
turning home.  The  town  of  Nantucket 
lies  in  the  foreground  of  one  of  these 
panels,  with  the  gilded  cupola  of  the  Old 
South  Church  rising  at  one  side.  At  either 
end  of  the  room  are  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic fisheries  for  the  right  and  the  sperm 
whale.  All  the  "varieties  of  whaling"  are 
here,  boats  on  the  chase  and  in  tow,  dead 
whales  riding  the  waves  with  their  flags, 
whales  being  cut  in  at  night  by  the  glare 
of  burning  oil.  On  the  long  wall  between 
the  doors  is  the  crowning  episode  of  cap- 
ture. These  pictures  were  painted  by  Mr. 
Rowland  in  water  color  directly  on  paper 
laid  on  the  wall,  a  hard  task  but  very 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  immense 
table,  a  well-known  example  of  the 
Duncan  Phyfe  school,  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  with  five  trestles,  vies  with  the 
superb  eight-legged  sideboard  of  Hepple- 
white  inlay. 

Upstairs  the  chief  room  is  the  long 
library,  designed  by  Mr.  Kimball.  This 
is  completely  cased  in  unfinished  pine 


and  is  lined  with  books  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Simple  pilasters  divide  the  sec- 
tions and  mark  the  chimney  breast  and 
its  answering  projection  opposite.  It  is 
expected  that  age  will  mellow  the  beauti- 
ful, simple  woodwork.  Curtains  of  red  and 
gold  damask  hang  inside  the  window  em- 
brasures behind  curved  cornices  covered 
with  the  same  material.  Three  large 
matched  Oushak  rugs  extend  the  length 
of  the  room.  There  are  also  some  fine 
Chippendale  chairs,  Gothic  and  ladder 
back,  as  well  as  several  interesting  walnut 
tables. 

Beyond  is  a  little  sun  room,  unnoticed 
on  the  exterior,  hung  with  glazed  chintz 
of  cool  green. 

The  upper  hall  is  curtained  with  a  gay 
lndienne,  with  which  harmonize  three 
matched  Melas  rugs,  on  a  floor  painted 
in  the  old  hit-or-miss  style  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Macy  house  on  Main  Street. 
One  or  two  early  walnut  highboys  stand 
against  plain  walls  hung  with  lithographs 
of  the  "lost  fleet"  and  other  whaling 
subjects. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  between  the  four 
bedrooms  on  this  floor.  In  the  owner's 
room  over  the  parlor  (where  the  writer 
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Black  and  white  does  not  do  justice  to  green,  and  brown.  Notice,  too,  the  light- 
this  guest  room  with  the  maple  field  ing  fixture  on  the  left  wall,  of  Colonial 
beds  and  Kula  and  Kuba  rugs  in  yellow,     design  but  very  practical 


of  this  article  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
sleep,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sander- 
son) is  gathered  the  finest  of  the  Hepple- 
white,  richly  inlaid  with  satinwood.  A 
superb  secretary,  once  forming  part  of 
the  Bolles  collection,  vies  with  the  ser- 
pentine front  bureau.  The  high-post  bed- 
stead, carved  and  fluted,  is  draped  with 
antique  toile  de  Jouy,  "Vhommage  de 
I'  Amerique  a  la  France."  The  windows  are 
similarly  draped  with  a  modern  fabric,  fall- 
ing from  mahogany  cornices  which  match 
that  of  the  bed.  On  the  walls  is  a  figured 
paper  in  gray  matching  the  woodwork. 

In  the  room  behind  are  two  narrow 
maple  field  beds,  hung  with  flowered 
chintz,  with  which  the  Kula  and  Kuba 
rugs,  in  yellow  green  and  brown,  make  an 
admirable  harmony. 

In  front,  across  the  hall,  is  a  room  in 
rose  and  gold :  woodwork  mahogany  color, 
gold  flock-paper  on  the  wall,  curtains  and 
bed  hangings  of  rose  and  gold  damask. 
The  furniture  here  is  early  Georgian,  with 
a  ball-and-claw  fourposter,  walnut  low- 
boys, and  fine  Georgian  mirrors. 

The  little  room  behind  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  attractive.  The  lyre  bed  has 
coverlets  and  bolsters  of  gold  satin,  and 
at  its  head  is  the  circular  light  stand  of 
Directoire  style,  with  its  unique  screw 
top,  made  for  the  painter  Sully.  The  walls 
are  loosely  hung  throughout  with  a  golden 
Directoire  damask  of  medallions,  which 
appears  also  in  the  seats  of  the  fine  Phyfe 
lyre-back  chairs. 

While  this  mode  of  wall  decoration  was 
unusual  in  Colonial  times  we  know  that 
Richard  Derby's  house  in  Boston  had  silk 
hangings  on  the  walls  of  several  rooms  as 
early  as  1825.  A  description  of  this  house 
in  that  year  is  found  in  Miss  Eliza  Susan 
Quincy's  journal: 

The  principal  drawing-room  was  large  and 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  opening  from  it  was  a 
suite  of  smaller  apartments,  some  lined  with 
paintings,  others  hung  with  silk  and  illum- 
inated by  shade  lamps  and  lights  in  alabaster 
vases,  to  produce  the  effect  of  moonlight. 
These  apartments  terminated  in  a  boudoir 
only  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three 
people.  It  was  hung  with  light  blue  silk  and 
furnished  with  sofas  and  curtains  of  the  same 
hue.  It  also  contained  an  immense  mirror, 
placed  so  as  to  reflect  the  rest  of  the  rooms. 

The  bathrooms,  always  a  problem  in 
the  Colonial  house,  and  too  often  foreign 
bodies  in  it,  here  deserve  particular  men- 
tion. Instead  of  the  usual  aggressively 
sanitary  and  modern  treatment,  they  have 
received  one  such  as  they  might  have  had 
in  the  Colonial  period  itself — indeed  such 
as  some  rooms  at  the  time  actually  did 
have.  The  suggestion  came  from  London 
as  Mr.  Kimball  stood  before  Vermeer  of 
Delft's  exquisite  "Young  Lady  standing 
at  the  Virginals,"  in  which  picture  there 
is  a  room  with  checkered  marble  floor  and 
plastered  walls  with  a  base  of  Dutch  tile. 
With  infinite  patience  enough  tile  were 
assembled  for  bathrooms  in  three  differ- 
ent color  schemes — blue,  puce,  and  poly- 
chrome (orange,  green,  and  violet). 

The  bedrooms  in  the  third  story,  re- 
served for  the  young  son  of  the  house  and 


his  friends,  are  simply  treated  with 
painted  walls,  gay  cretonnes  and  linens, 
oval  rag  rugs  and  old  patchwork  and 
applique  coverlets.  The  floors,  painted 
to  harmonize,  have  the  spatterwork  so 
characteristic  of  old  New  England,  of 
which  some  is  still  preserved  in  the  stair 
leading  to  the  cupola. 

When  we  pass  from  the  main  house  to 


Another  guest  room  in  rose  and  gold 
with  a  gold  flock-paper  on  the  wall 

the  service  wing  we  find  everything  the 
quintessence  of  modernity.  The  kitchen 
stove,  cabinets,  refrigerator,  and  dish- 
washing machine  are  of  steel,  enameled 
in  cool  gray.  Cool  white  Swiss  dotted  in 
gray  hangs  at  the  windows. 

On  the  porches  and  terraces  overlooking 
lawn  and  garden  the  furniture  is  of  old 
pine  with  Windsor  chairs.  Venetian 
blinds,  as  at  Monticello,  afford  privacy 
and  shelter  from  the  sun. 


From  the  house  one  steps  out  directly 
across  the  brick  terrace  to  the  upper  lawn. 
In  the  planting  the  modern  irregular 
massing  of  shrubs  has  been  eschewed  for 
a  more  formal,  old-fashioned  effect. 

At  the  left,  stone  steps  descend  in  a 
semicircle  about  a  great  tree  to  the 
lower  garden.  The  rail  here,  as  on  the 
high  terrace  wall  before  the  porch,  is  of 
the  post  and  chain  type  as  one  finds  it  in 
New  Bedford  and  the  other  whaling  and 
seaport  towns.  The  garden  itself,  not  quite 
rectangular,  is  divided  into  an  inner  and 
outer  zone  by  a  hedge  of  tree  box.  The 
inner  zone,  the  flower  garden,  is  reached 
through  latticed  arches.  The  beds  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  are  bordered  with 
dwarf  box  and  sweet  william.  Outside  are 
the  roses  and  the  old  flowering  shrubs. 


The  little  room  hung  in  golden  damask 
has  chair  seats  of  the  same  material  and 
a  bed  covering  of  gold  satin 
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Relating  the  House  to  the  Landscape 


by   EUGENE  CLUTE 


I O  MUCH  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  a  home  in  the  country 
^  depends  upon  uniting  the  house  with  the 
grounds  and  upon  making  the  place  truly  a  part 
of  the  surrounding  country,  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture should  be  kept  in  mind  while  each  detail  is 
being  planned.  Upon  each  property  a  set  of  con- 
ditions exists  that  is  not  duplicated  anywhere 
else,  and  upon  this  set  of  conditions  may  be 
based  a  scheme  of  development  that  will  give  the 
place  true  individuality. 

There  are  many  angles  to  the  matter  of  relat- 
ing the  house  to  the  grounds  and  they  are  gener- 
ally understood,  but  for  the  sake  of  getting 
them  in  mind  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  more  important  considerations.  Of  course 
the  house  should  be  so  placed  that  the  best 
possible  view  is  obtained  from  it,  also  the  orienta- 
tion must  be  studied  in  order  that  the  relation 
of  the  various  rooms  of  the  house  to  the  points 
of  the  compass  may  be  satisfactory  so  far  as 
exposure  to  sunlight  and  the  prevailing  winds  is 
concerned.  Then,  too,  the  house  must  be  tied  in 
with  the  landscape,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  plac- 
ing as  well  as  of  architectural  design.  Further- 
more, the  approach  must  be  considered:  for 
instance,  the  roadway  leading  to  the  house  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  pass  through  a  beautiful 
wooded  area,  winding  pleasantly  among  the 
trees,  instead  of  reaching  the  house  in  an  unin- 
teresting way.  Often  there  are  fine  trees  on  the 
property  and  their  preserv  ation  must  be  taken 
into  account,  both  in  placing  the  house  and  in 
planning  the  roadways  and  garden  features.  All 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  other  con- 
siderations, means  that  making  a  country  home 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  human 
activities,  but  a  matter  that  the  owner  needs  to 
study  in  an  orderly  manner  with  the  architect 
and  landscape  architect. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  any  such  problem 
is  the  making  of  a  topographical  survey  and 
map.  This  may  sound  like  an  unnecessarily 
serious  and  ponderous  way  of  approaching  the 
matter,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  the 
wisest  and  least  costly  procedure,  even  in  the 


case  of  a  comparatively  small  property.  The 
reason  is  this,  that  no  one  can  tell  by  simply 
walking  over  the  ground  and  making  a  few  rough 
measurements  exactly  how  the  thing  will  work 
out;  but  with  a  map  showing  the  contour  of  the 
terrain,  location  of  the  important  trees,  indica- 
tion of  the  wooded  areas,  streams,  and  other 
features,  the  landscape  architect  is  in  a  position 
to  study  intelligently  the  problem  presented  by 
tins  particular  property  and  to  collaborate  with 
the  architect. 

The  general  location  of  the  house  having  been 
determined,  the  outline  of  the  plan  and  the  sil- 


houette of  the  building  will  be  suggested  to  the 
architect  by  the  character  of  the  site.  A  card- 
board template  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  made 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  topographical  map,  is 
very  useful.  It  may  be  laid  on  the  map  at  the 
location  decided  upon  and  moved  about  during 
the  final  study  of  the  plan  of  the  house.  A  read- 
ing of  the  lines  on  the  map,  indicating  the 
grades,  will  largely  influence  the  final  placing 
with  a  view  to  effectiveness  and  to  economy  in 
the  cost  of  the  grading. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  landscape  architect  will 
collaborate  with  the  architect  of  the  building 


Cl.ARFNCE  FOWLER,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

Building  a  house  around  its  trees  is  not  so  im- 
possible a  feat  as  it  may  seem,  but  not  always 


Not  in  frequently  there  are  fine  trees  on  a  site 
that  must  be  considered  in  the  placing  of  the 
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house,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Fieldswn,  N.  Y., 
residence,  the  home  of  Edwin  K'asser,  Esq. 
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ts  it  so  happily  accomplished  as  here.  The 
home  of  J.  J.  Gay,  Esq.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

from  the  outset,  as  he  should — that  he  will  not 
be  called  in  after  the  foundations  are  in  or  after 
the  whole  building  is  finished,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens. 

When  the  architect  and  the  landscape  archi- 
tect are  selected  independently  by  the  owner  the 
choice  of  a  landscape  architect  is  often  put  aside 
until  the  architectural  work  is  well  under  way 
or  completed.  1  his  mistake  is  usually  due  to  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  realize  that 
these  two  matters  are  not  separate,  but  that  the 
work  of  these  men  is  a  single  task — that  of 
creating  a  country  home. 

It  would  seem  that  the  architect  might 
well  suggest  to  his  client  the  employment  of  a 
landscape  architect  at  the  time  he  himself  is  en- 
gaged to  undertake  the  designing  of  the 
house.  By  doing  this  the  architect  can  prevent 
the  waste  of  money  and  the  failure  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  that  are  certain  conse- 
quences of  leaving  the  study  of  the  landscape 
treatment  until  after  the  house  has  been  built. 
Most  well-trained  architects  do  not  attempt 
landscape  work  because  they  recognize  that  it 
requires  a  high  degree  of  specialization  and  that 
landscape  architecture  is,  in  itself,  a  separate 
profession.  Everyone  now  recognizes  that  it  is 
more  than  engineering  or  a  knowledge  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  more  than  the  ability  to  imagine 
beautiful  and  effective  landscape  treatments,  but 
that  it  is  all  of  these  merged  into  one,  with  cer- 
tain other  things  besides — intangible  things 
many  of  them  that  have  a  definite  effect  upon  the 
finished  work.  Quite  as  much  love  for  the  work 
should  go  into  the  designing  of  a  garden  as  into 


the  painting  of  a  picture — more,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  is  a  bit  of  life  itself. 

How  unwise  it  is  to  wait  until  the  house 
has  been  built  before  bringing  in  the  landscape 
architect  is  well  illustrated  by  a  recent  case 
that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer. 
The  house  was  built  so  far  down  on  a  steep  slope 
of  ground  that  in  order  to  secure  a  terrace  of 
proper  width  overlooking  the  gardens  and  com- 
manding the  best  view,  it  was  necessary  to  m<>\  e 
in  large  quantities  of  earth  and  to  build  a  high 
retaining  wall  for  the  terrace.  This  was  not  only 
expensive,  but  the  result  was  ugly.  Placing  the 
house  a  few  feet  farther  up  the  hill  would  have 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  and  made  possible 
graceful  approaches  from  the  terrace  to  the 
gardens  on  the  hillside  below,  while  the  house 
would  have  had  quite  as  good  a  command  of  the 
principal  view.  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  large 
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collaboration  of  the  architect  and  the  landscape 
architect  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabin 
at  Southampton,  Long  Island.  In  tins  case,  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Cross  &  Cross,  and  tin- 
landscape  architect,  Miss  Marian  C.  Coffin, 
worked  together  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ject. In  order  that  the  house  might  fall  in  with 
the  long,  horizontal  line  of  the  level  country, 
it  was  not  only  kept  as  low  in  architectural  treat- 
ment as  possible-,  particularly  by  the  clever 
designing  of  the  mot'  lines,  but  was  set  a  little 
below  the  edge  of  the  slope  upon  which  it  h.nl 
been  decided  to  center  the  landscape  treatment. 
I  his  placing  also  ties  the  house  into  the  garden 
treatment. 

A  feature  of  the  house,  that  owes  its  origin 
directly  to  an  appreciative  study  of  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  is  the  living  room  ell,  which  w  is 
placed  at  such  an  angle  to  the  rest  of  the  house 


MARIAN  C.  COFFIN,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


An  interesting  example  of collaboration  in  the 
building  and  planting  of  a  house — the  Charles 


CROSS  &  CROSS,  ARCHITECTS 

H.  Sabin  residence  at  Southampton,  Long 
Island.  The  living  room  ell  overlooks  the  garden 


that  an  axis  of  the  room  coincides  with  the  main 
axis  of  the  small  valley  that  runs  diagonally 
down  the  slope.  I  bis  valley  has  been  treated 
as  a  garden,  and  practically  the  whole  side  of  the 
living  room  has  been  given  over  to  a  well 
designed  range  of  mullioned  windows  that 
command  a  view  down  the  length  of  the  garden. 
Such  effects  as  these  can  be  obtained  only  w  hen 
tin-  ground  is  thoroughly  studied  before  the 
house  is  planned. 

Often  minor  characteristics  of  an  accidental 
nature  can  be  turned  to  good  account,  as  was 
done  by  Miss  Coffin  in  the  grounds  of  George  J. 
Dyer,  Esq.,  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  of  which  she  was 
the  landscape  architect.  Here,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  boulder  lay  some  distance  down  the  slope 
below  the  house,  directly  on  the  axis  of  the 
landscape  scheme,  and  this  was  made  a  feature 
of  the  garden  by  bringing  steps  down  at  either 
side  of  it  and  causing  a  stream  of  water  to  run 
across  the  top  of  the  boulder  and  trickle  down 
its  side  into  a  basin,  making  an  unusual  and  very 
attractive  feature. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
relating  the  house  to  the  landscape  is  the  plant- 
ing. In  addition  to  using  the  trees  already  on  the 
property,  which,  of  course  should  be  preserved  so 
far  as  possible,  it  is  also  necessary,  usually,  to 
introduce  considerable  planting  in  order  to  effect 
the  transition  between  the  house  and  the 
grounds,  and  for  this  purpose  trees  and  shrubs 
must  be  chosen  which  will  seem  to  belong  natur- 
ally in  the  location.  Furthermore,  the  planting 
about  the  house  should  be  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  while  the  effect  of  barrenness  and  new- 
ness is  removed  there  will  also  be  trees  of  slower 
growth  which  will  develop  in  time.  Unless  this  is 
managed  skilfully  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  few 
years  the  house  is  buried  in  a  dense  growth  and 
that  the  larger  trees  are  placed  too  close  to- 
gether for  either  good  effect  or  proper  develop- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  lie  in 
the  province  of  the  landscape  architect. 

Now,  to  refer  again  to  the  matter  of  the  topo- 
graphical map;  such  a  map  usually  is  made  at 
some  time  before  the  work  of  improving  an 
estate  is  completed,  often  not  until  the  house 
has  been  built  and  perhaps  other  work  done,  but 
enough  has  been  said  above  to  indicate  clearly 
the  importance  of  having  the  topographical  map 
made  before  the  house  is  begun,  and  of  having 
the  architect  and  the  landscape  architect  col- 
laborate throughout  the  progress  of  the  work. 


expenditure  of  money  for  grading,  and  many 
things  besides  the  money  were  lost.  It  happened 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  roadway  had 
also  been  put  through  before  the  landscape 
architect  was  called  in.  It  had  been  laid  out  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  topographical  survey,  being  done 
as  well  as  possible,  perhaps,  by  guess  work.  Where 
knolls  were  in  the  way  of  the  road,  cuts  had  been 
made,  and  where  there  were  depressions  earth 
had  been  moved  in.  The  resulting  effect  was 
very  much  like  that  of  a  railroad  right-of-way 
on  a  small  scale — cuts  and  fills  leaving  unsightly 
gashes.  Because  of  the  nearness  of  big  trees  it 
was  not  possible,  in  most  cases,  for  the  landscape 
architect  to  do  more  than  soften  the  ugliness  of 
these  cuts.  If  the  contour  of  the  ground  had  been 
properly  studied  before  the  road  was  laid  out, 
these  cuts  and  fills  would  have  been  avoided 
and  the  road  would  have  found  its  way  naturally 
and  beautifully  among  the  trees. 

When  the  landscape  plan  is  not  prepared  at  the 
very  outset,  there  is  always  more  or  less  waste 
of  money,  often  running  into  very  large  sums, 
caused  by  handling  earth  twice  that  should  have 
been  handled  only  once.  For  instance,  when  the 
final  disposition  of  the  earth  removed  from  the 
excavation  for  the  house  is  not  previously  de- 
termined, this  earth  is  thrown  out  in  some  con- 
venient location  and  must  afterward  be  moved  to 
the  points  where  it  is  needed  in  the  construction 
of  terraces  and  various  garden  features,  and  as 
filling  for  roadways.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
earth  removed  from  any  cuts  that  may  be  made 
in  grading. 

An   interesting   example   of  the  successful 


The  planting  about  this  charming  cottage  {built 
from  a  design  copyrighted  by  the  Architects' 


Small  House  Senice  Bureau  of  the  U.  S., 
Inc.)  makes  it  seem  in  truth  a  part  of  its  site 
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Foreign  Influence  on  American  Decoration 


I — The  Early  Sources 
by    LUISE    M.  TORRANCE 


O' 


kUR  traditions  are  young,  but  we  are 
interested  in  them  and  in  the  problem 
of  what  constitutes  an  American 
house.  The  term  Early  American  brings 
thoughts  of  Indians,  log  cabins,  and,  in  the 
North,  of  narrow-minded  Puritan  fathers,  to 
whom  beauty  was  sin,  and  who  evolved  the 
square-lined  house  of  New  England. 

Touching  elbows,  to  the  South,  the  more 
jovial  Dutchman  added  curves  in  the  roof, 
and  we  think  of  settles  and  tavern  tables. 
Many  days  of  hard  riding  bring  us  to  the 
manor  houses  of  Virginia,  with  their  high 
columned  porticos  extending  their  hospital- 
ity, plantations  of  tobacco,  slaves,  and  a  scat- 
tered but  more  gay  and  elegant  social  life. 

On,  to  the  South,  we  come  to  Charleston,  a 
more  closely  built  community  with  tall,  for- 
mal houses  of  Holland  brick  or  black  cypress, 
again  different  from  the  houses  further  north, 
and  having  the  plantation  houses  twenty  miles 
or  more  away,  the  rice  fields  worked  by  slaves, 
and  a  highly  developed  social  life  in  the  city. 
Another  long  journey,  and  the  widespreading 
balconies  of  New  Orleans  offer  their  protection 
from  the  heat.  The  house  suits  the  climate.  It 
is  an  American  house  with  no  resemblance  to 
the  others.  Their  voyageurs  journeyed  up  the 
Mississippi  to  clasp  hands  with  those  from  the 
1  rench  settlements  in  Canada,  where  the 
houses  again  suited  the  climate  and  the  life 
of  their  occupants. 

Trulv,  an  interesting  assortment.  The  stern, 
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As  an  example  of  the  American  home  of  to- 
day whose  furnishings,  like  those  of  the  best 
eighteenth  century  American  homes,  were 
culled  from  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  vari- 


ous rooms  of  the  Myron  A.  Wick  residence, 
Shuttlewick  Farms,  Chagrin  Falls,  0.,  are 
shown  here.  This  is  the  large  guest  room,  which 
is  pictured  again  on  page  46 


In  the  withdrawing  room  the  walls  of  white 
plaster,  wiih  appliques  of  silver  and  gilt,  and 


the  oaken  floor  make  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
green-painted  eighteenth  century  secretary,  the 
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chintz-covered  Adam  settee,  the  Queen 
walnut  table,  and  the  Hepplewhite  arm 
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hardworking  Puritan,  the  shrewd  Dutch 
trader  of  more  jovial  temperament,  the  elegant 
second  sons  of  England,  the  light-hearted 
Frenchman,  the  morose  Spaniard,  all  started 
together  to  build  the  American  house,  to  meet 
temperatures  ranging  from  twenty  below 
zero  to  a  hundred  in  the  shade;  and  then  to 
furnish  it  with  the  products  of  the  Old  World, 
each  to  his  own  taste  and  habits  of  living. 

The  world  history  of  house  furnishing,  as 
we  think  of  it  to-day,  is  not  much  older  than 
our  American  history,  so  we  can  fairly  feel 
that  we  have  grown  up  with  it.  Being  a  mari- 
time nation,  there  came  to  our  shores  the 
finished  products  from  all  the  world — cotton 
prints  from  India,  furniture  from  England 
and  France,  Dutch  tile  and  brick,  Venetian 
mirrors,  Chinese  prints  developed  into  wall- 
papers by  France  and  England,  French  silks, 
damasks  from  Italy,  brought  by  traders 
and  captured  by  privateers.  And,  as  we  grew, 
there  came  craftsmen  from  the  Old  World 
who  followed  their  traditions  in  the  execution 
of  their  work,  so  that,  except  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  Museum  of  American  Manufactur- 
ing, the  furniture  of  the  period  is,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  design,  foreign. 

In  the  houses  of  Salem  one  can  find  a  large 
collection  of  the  wallpapers  printed  in  France 
by  Dufour  and  Reveillon  in  the  late  seventeen 
and  early  eighteen  hundreds.  Dare  one  say 
that  in  this  old  town  more  examples  exist  of 
these  papers  than  could  be  found  in  any  city 
of  similar  size  in  France  to-day?  New  England 
seems  also  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
the  Chinese  papers  for  walls  brought  over 
by  the  young  sea  captains  of  the  China  trade, 
which  because  of  its  chance  for  wealth  and 
adventure  drew  the  boys  of  the  seaport 
towns. 

Color  and  design  in  lacquer,  chintz,  silks, 
and  rugs,  all  richly  decorative,  were  eagerly 


bought  by  our  ancestors,  and  brought  prices 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  to-day.  Miss  Esther 
Singleton's  delightful  book  on  furniture  quotes 
bills,  inventories,  and  letters  vastly  amusing 
and  very  modern,  for  instance  this  from  the 
inventory  of  theTooboodoe  Plantation,  South 
Carolina,  1723  :"furnituce  inbestbedroom  £195 
dining  room  £150,  plate  £1600."  Hugh  Jones  in 


the  "Present  State  of  Virginia"  says  goods 
were  brought  so  quickly  to  the  colonies  that  new 
fashions  arrived  there  before  they  were  received 
in  the  English  country  houses  from  London. 

Collectors  of  American  colored  glass  are 
frequently  surprised  to  stumble  on  examples 
of  it  in  Europe.  In  Valencia  much  so-called 
blue  Bristol  was  made,  and  the  factories  of 


The  owner's  room — which,  incidentally,  re- 
ceived the  Country  Life  March  award  for 
the  Room  of  the  Month  —  draws  on  various 
sources  for  its  furnishings,  achieving  an  un- 
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usually  harmonious  ensemble.  The  L.cquer 
cabinet  in  the  corner  is  a  V enetian  piece,  and 
all  of  the  furniture  is  genuine  antique,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bed,  which  was  made  to  order 
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Bohemia  are  now  yielding  a  harvest  of  clouded 
white  glass  and  clear  and  opaque  colored 
glass  which  was  made  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. Fashions  changed,  and  stocks  were  stored 
in  warehouses,  from  whence  they  now  emerge 
in  answer  to  the  present-day  interest  in 
"American"  glass.  England's  factories  made 
much  elegant  and  expensive  china  for  America, 
and  their  silversmiths  fine  plate.  Surely  if  all 
the  markets  of  Europe  found  us  good  cus- 
tomers our  houses  must  have  borne  a  definite 
stamp  of  their  wares.  The  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  Colonies  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land showed  themselves  not  unused  to  a  pleas- 
ant formality  of  furnishings  and  entertaining. 

The  styles  of  architecture  and  cabinetwork 
in  Europe  were  strongly  inspired  by  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  later  the  younger  nation, 
America,  drew  largely  on  Italy,  France,  and 
England  for  the  fine  objects  that  went  to  make 
up  the  homes  of  that  early  time.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  forget  all  this,  and  be  swept  off  our  feet 
by  a  faddish  idea  that  "Americana"  means 
elimination  of  elegance — a  quality  so  real  in 
the  manners  and  literature  of  our  ancestors? 


Above.  In  the  entrance  hall  a  graceful  bamboo 
wallpaper  in  white  and  green  forms  an  effec- 
tive background  for  the  antique  Queen  Anne 
tables  and  needlework  seated  Chippendale 
chairs.  A  hooked  rug  of  noble  proportions 
covers  the  floor,  and  the  eagle  chandelier  is 
black  and  gold 

Right.  The  large  guest  room,  another  view  of 
which  is  shown  at  the  top  of  page  44.  Here  the 
wall  is  covered  with  cherry  and  white  lattice 
paper,  and  the  curtains  are  white  silk.  The 
furniture  is  antique  Louis  XVI  in  walnut, 
the  bed  being  a  copy  and  upholstered  and 
covered  in  blue  toile 

Below.  In  the  sitting  room  the  walls  are  green, 
with  curtains  of  the  same  tone  in  glazed  chintz. 
The  old  rustic  fruitwood  chairs  have  carvings 
in  relief  rubbed  with  color,  and  tu  fted  cushions 
of  black  peasant  chintz.  The  maple  desk  is 
Early  American,  the  other  details  of  Colonial 
and  French  origin 


There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest 
in  the  charm  of  our  primitive  furniture,  made 
simply  for  service,  much  of  it  in  good  propor- 
tion and  some  with  added  decorative  motifs 
of  considerable  charm.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever let  our  interest  in  this  period  lead  to  the 
error  of  using  it  where  its  use  is  unsuitable.  We 
may  admire  the  old  kitchens,  but  they  cannot 
properly  be  turned  into  parlors  when  the  life 
of  the  household  goes  on  in  another  plane. 
A  butler  serving  a  tavern  table  from  a  kitchen 
dresser  is  about  on  a  par  with  Marie  Antoin- 
ette milking  the  cows;  both  form  a  quaint 
contrast,  but  are  not  a  true  expression  of  good 
decoration. 

The  larger  American  houses  of  to-day  repre- 
sent the  highest  degree  of  luxury.  The  social 
life,  the  element  of  sports,  the  estate  office,  all 
find  their  place.  And  to  express  these  in  the 
various  rooms  we  should  use  freely  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  those  materials  which 
were  found  in  the  best  American  houses  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  American  house  illustrated  in  these 
pages  carries  out  this  thought.  The  rooms 
vary  in  their  elegance  to  suit  the  different 
uses,  and  without  any  variation  in  their 
general  harmony  the  furniture,  wallpaper 
hangings,  bed  coverings,  are  all  of  the  period; 
all  couM  have  been  found  in  some  American 
houses  of  the  time,  and  going  through  from 
room  to  room  you  can  follow  clearly  the  art  of 
interior  decoration  in  our  best  American  period. 


The  House  for  a  Man 


by   WILLIAM    LAWRENCE  BOTTOMLKV 

Photographs  by  Samuel  H.  Gottscho 
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"^O  MOS  1'  men  the  possibilities  of  a  habi- 
tation for  one  are  limited  to  his  club,  a 
flat  (with  or  without  other  men  and  with 
or  without  a  manservant,  as  income  may  dic- 
tate), the  parental  rooftree,  or  the  apartment 
houses  of  our  day.  There  is  a  more  or  less  ac- 
cepted idea  that  an  establishment  must  needs 
be  a  joint  affair  of  husband  and  wife — a  hive 
of  domestic  activities  and  responsibilities;  and 
this  even  where  money  is  no  dictator  of  one's 
habits  of  life. 

It  remains  for  a  connoisseur  of  living  such 
as  the  host  of  Oneman  House,  aided  by  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  technical 
abettor,  the  architect,  to  evolve  a  setting  of 
such  satisfying  completeness  as  to  disprove 
once  for  all  the  idea  that  a  home  cannot  be  a 
home  without  a  woman's  place  in  it.  Behind 
the  doors  of  the  unpretentious  little  brick 
house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood,  barely  twelve 
and  one  half  feet  wide  on  the  inside,  exists 
such  a  home.  Only  differing  from  its  neighbors 
by  the  welcoming  winking  of  its  house-number 
from  out  a  little  wrought  iron  lantern  to  the 
right  of  the  door  (which,  by  the  way,  is  on  that 
side  of  the  vestibule  where  one  least  expects  it), 
and  a  certain  precision  of  detail — one  might 
almost  say  "grooming" — of  its  house  front 
which,  however,  gives  no  suggestion  of  the 
surprises  that  await  the  guest  within,  the  little 
house  refutes  any  preconceived  ideas  one  might 
have  of  the  discomforts  and  rigors  entailed  by 
a  man  living  alone.  In  its  scheme  of  things,  it 
has  no  place  for  any  dwellers  other  than  one 
man  and  his  man-servant,  but  every  beam  and 
brick  and  hanging  breathes  the  fact  that  this 
one  man  is  very  far  from  being  a  hermit.  Hos- 
pitality, hand-in-hand  with  ingenuity  of  pro- 
portion and  design,  give  to  this  house  a  sense 
of  spaciousness  entirely  belied  by  its  actual 
dimensions.  This  is  something  that  neither 
technique  alone,  nor  any  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  could 
achieve.  It  is  the  uses  to  which  a  house  is  put 
that  determine  its  effect  on  the  spectator,  and 
in  Oneman  House  is  sensed  a  spirit  of  gaiety 
and  hospitality,  of  guests  ever  in  the  offing, 
even  before  one  comprehends  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  color  and  line  and  proportion, 
of  all  the  tricks  of  the  ancient  trade  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  to  attain  the  effect  of  size. 

On  passing  through  the  vestibule,  one  comes 
to  a  high  guichet  in  wrought  iron  painted  in  a 
soft  Venetian  blue  heightened  with  gold  and  a 
little  bright  color,  in  the  Venetian  style.  This 
guichet  or  grille  separates  an  alcove  in  the  hall 
from  the  main  entrance  and,  on  coming  in, 
one  can  see  below  and  above  this  screen  a 
suggestion  of  the  coffered  wooden  ceiling  of  the 
hall.  This  small  alcove  has  a  very  practical 
use,  acting  as  an  intermediate  buffer  between 
the  outside  street  vestibule  and  the  hall  of  the 
house  proper;  there  a  messenger  may  remain 
or  a  guest  divest  himself  of  street  clothes  before 
entering  the  hall.  While  it  partially  cuts  off  a 
view  of  the  doings  in  the  house,  one  gets  from 
it  a  first  promise  of  the  interest  and  luxury 
within. 

Entering  the  hall  itself,  the  stone  stairway 
ascends  on  the  right  over  one  of  the  three 
vaulted  arches  separating  the  hall  from  the 
drawing  room,  and  through  the  two  remaining 
arches  one  looks  down  into  the  large  room, 
realizing  that  this  hall  is  merely  a  mezzanine 
gallery  used  as  an  approach.  Through  arches 
one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  glimmering  pale- 
yellow  gold  of  the  ceiling,  the  rich  hangings 
on  the  walls,  and  the  reflections  of  light  on  the 
stone  floor  coming  through  the  doors  leading 
out  to  the  garden.  This  small  hall  or  ante-room 


Any  man  who  has  a  predilection  for  the  sea 
would  revel  in  the  trigness  of  the  combination 
dressing  room,  breakfast  100m,  and  library, 
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with  its  built-in  cupboards,  shelves,  and 
drawers,  all  skilfully  concealed  behind 
panels  framing  a  series  of  painted  ships 


The  first  impression  of  the  salon  is  one 
of  spacious  height  with  a  charming  vista, 
through  the  doors  at  the  end,  of  a  garden 
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with  a  fountain  and  loggia  at  the  back.  The 
seemingly  long  vaulted  corridor  beyond  is 
an  illusion  achieved  by  a  false  perspective 
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A  dressing  table  in  rose  and  green,  unmis- 
takably feminine,  equipped  with  ail  the  requi- 
site aids  to  beauty,  and  concealed  behind  the 

is  intimate  in  scale  and  quiet  in  effect.  The 
walls  are  a  clear,  luminous  beige  color  on  which 
hang  brocades  of  indeterminate  pearly  grays 
and  pinks,  with  silver  backgrounds.  Against 
one  wall  is  an  eighteenth  century  sofa  and  on 
the  other  a  mantelpiece  with  black  consoles 
and  a  black  marble  shelf  holding  bibelots. 
The  floor  is  dark  wood;  on  it  is  an  old  Spanish 
rug  of  vivid  tones.  Above  and  below  the  blue 
Venetian  grille  are  curtains  of  a  brilliant  yellow 
color  of  stiff  Italian  brocade  which  seem  to 
screen  the  street  and  put  the  business  of  the 
outside  world  far  away. 

The  stairs  leading  down  under  a  vaulted  ar- 
cade between  walls  and  through  a  picturesque 
doorway  into  the  big  room  are  of  a  warm  gray 
stone,  made  in  three  parts  and  so  placed  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable  either  from  the  entrance 
hall  or  from  the  room  below.  After  one  comes 
into  this  room,  the  first  impression  is  one  of 
spacious  height  with  a  charming  vista,  through 
the  doors  at  the  end,  of  a  garden  with  a  foun- 
tain and  a  loggia  at  the  back  overhung  by  a 
great  tree.  The  ceiling  is  a  long  flat,  barrel 
vault  with  a  great  number  of  penetrations  at 
either  side,  the  lunettes  and  spandrels  of 
which  have  a  terra  cotta  colored  background 
with  arabesques  and  panels.  The  background 
of  the  ceiling  itself  is  a  pale  gold — very  soft 
and  with  a  great  play  of  light  and  shade. 


paneling  in  the  dressing  mom,  shows  that  this 
masculine  Eden  is  prepared  to  cater  to  the 
needs  of  visiting  —  if  not  of  resident  —  Eves 

Against  this  background  are  one  large  and 
two  smaller  medallions  and  around  it  are 
woven  in  a  lacelike  pattern  arabesques  in  soft 
colors,  the  principal  motifs  of  which  are  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

At  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  room  is  a 
great  hooded  fireplace  as  delicate  in  scale  as 
the  Tuscan  camminetti,  while  directly  opposite 
is  a  long  and  rather  low  credenza.  The  color  of 
the  walls  is  the  same  warm  beige  as  in  the  hall, 
a  slight  flush  of  dim  pink  coming  through  it — an 
excellent  background  for  the  rich  brocades  and 
embroidered  velvets  which  hang  against  them. 
The  floor  is  a  gray  and  buff-colored  stone,  laid 
off  in  large  concentric  squares.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  furnishing  of  the  room,  except  for 
one  table  toward  the  end,  there  is  no  piece  in 
the  middle  of  the  flooi. 

It  is  in  the  furniture  and  wall  hangings  that 
the  most  brilliant  color  comes  into  the  room. 
The  curtains  are  of  a  warm,  canary-colored 
brocade  with  borders  of  brilliant  coral-colored 
silk  bordered  with  fine  lines  of  black  and  white. 
The  upholstery  of  the  big  sofa  and  painted 
Venetian  chairs  is  red  and  gold,  and  one  large 
chair  is  done  in  antique  red  velvet  and  galloon. 
Some  blue  is  brought  in  in  the  covering  of 
other  chairs  and  cushions  and,  except  for  the 
leaves  of  the  growing  plants  and  one  lovely 
piece  of  old  brocade  that  hangs  down  from  the 


stairs  behind  the  piano,  there  is  no  green  in 
the  room. 

This  salon  also  acts  as  a  dining  hall,  the 
transformation  being  effected  by  two  complete 
folding  tables  stored  in  the  credenza  through 
a  secret  panel  opening  at  the  end.  With  these 
tables  placed  between  a  round  table  which  is 
split  in  half,  twelve  or  more  people  can  be  com- 
fortably seated  at  dinner.  The  repast  over, 
presto!  the  ends  of  the  long  banquet  trestle 
come  together  and  are  returned  as  one  round 
table  to  the  end  of  the  room;  the  centre  portion 
comes  apart  and  is  slipped  back  into  its  hiding 
place,  and  the  room  is  again  the  dignified  Re- 
naissance drawing  room. 

To  hospitality,  then,  are  dedicated  this  long 
salon — the  sense  of  size  here  achieved  by  lofti- 
ness, by  careful  scale  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail of  the  furnishings,  and  by  lighting — and 
the  walled  garden  with  its  sheltering  Tree  of 
Heaven.  How  few  New  Yorkers  appreciate 
that  priceless  gift  from  China  which  we  have 
in  the  ailanthus  tree,  thriving  complacently 
on  our  poisonous  New  York  soil  where  all 
other  trees  speedily  perish.  Underneath  the 
particularly  large  and  fine  ailanthus  tree  that 
guards  Oneman  House  goldfish  play  in  a  raised 
pool  and  nibble  the  dinner-bread  tendered 
them  by  guests  under  the  Tree  of  Heaven  in  a 
garden  flooded  by  a  summer  moon  (or,  on 
festive  nights  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  by  a 
soft  blue  light)  which  illumines  the  luxurious 
planting,  the  old  amphorae,  the  Putti  playfully 
presiding  over  the  pool,  and  the  seemingly 
long  vaulted  corridor  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
chanted garden — an  illusion  borrowed  from 
the  amusing  false  perspective  of  Roman  times. 
Beginning  as  a  reality  and  flanked  by  two  en- 
tirely utilitarian  storage  closets  on  either  side, 
this  little  arcade  runs  back  some  few  feet  of 
actual  column  and  ceiling  and  floor;  then,  just 
as  one  is  about  to  explore  its  vaulted  length — 
in  that  moon-lulled  credulity  in  which  one 
might  enter  the  Magic  Wood  on  Midsummer 
Night — it  merges  into  a  thing  of  sheer  caprice, 
a  painted  device  in  three  dimensions. 

In  a  certain  way,  the  house  has  been  de- 
signed like  a  yacht.  The  kitchen,  while  small, 
contains  all  the  latest  scientific  equipment, 
and  no  ashman  or  iceman  ever  enters  these  pre- 
cincts. There  is  no  furnace  here;  under  the 
stairs  the  cellar  is  reduced  to  a  space  four  feet 
by  five  feet,  with  the  coils  of  the  city  steam 
used  to  heat  the  hot  water  of  the  house. 

In  the  room  overlooking  the  garden  the 
sense  of  hospitality  which  pervades  the  whole 
house  is  still  paramount.  Here  again  one  finds 
the  compactness  of  a  yacht.  W  hat  man  has 
not  dreamed  of  cruising  the  seven  seas  or 
handling  his  own  36-footer  and  fitting  her  up 
with  every  kind  of  built-in  contrivance?  How 
he  would  revel  in  the  built-in  cupboards,  hat 
shelves,  shoe  shelves,  and  drawers  for  linen, 
all  skilfully  concealed  behind  panels  fram- 
ing a  series  of  painted  ships.  One  whole  panel 
side  of  this  dressing  room  is  made  up  of  slid- 
ing doors  and  hanging  spaces,  with  ample 
provision  above  for  storage  purposes.  Shut  up 
all  the  panels  and  this,  then,  is  the  library, 
at  its  end  a  breakfast  room  or  bay,  opening  on  < 
a  terrace  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  glowing 
glassware  set  against  the  sun.  You  are  just 
thinking  that  this  is  a  typically  masculine 
room,  when  someone  presses  a  spring,  two 
curved  doors,  mirror-lined,  fly  back,  and  be- 
hold! as  utterly  feminine  a  dressing  table  in 
rose  and  green  as  ever  graced  a  great  lady's 
boudoir.  .  .  .  Again  the  guest  is  paramount. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  everything  is 
on  a  diminutive  scale  in  this  house;  far  from  it 
is  the  up-to-date  bathroom  of  ample  size  and 
every  appurtenance,  opening  from  the  second 
story  hall,  or  (that  admiration  of  all  the  ladies) 
the  roomy  linen  closet  on  the  floor  above. 

In  the  owner's  sleeping  room  on  the  second 
floor,  the  unexpressed  dreams  of  all  bachelor- 
dom-in-hall-bedrooms  are  fulfilled  in  the  high, 
sunny  windows,  the  austere  ornaments,  the 
open  fire,  the  leather  armchair,  the  ubiquitous 
smoking  things. 
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The  House  for  a  Woman 


by    LOIS    LI  L  L  E  Y  HOWE 


TN  ANY  consideration  of  the  things  women 
I  want  in  a  house  there  are  many  important 
points  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  begin 
with  there  are  the  location  of  the  house  and  its 
type.  Is  it  a  town  house,  built,  one  may  say. 
on  a  ladder  or  a  series  of  ladders,  or  a  country 
house  which  may  conceivably  be  all  on  one 
floor  ?  W  hat  is  its  size— large,  medium,  or 
small:  Is  it  a  mansion  with  a  staff  of  serv  ants 
and  a  housekeeper,  a  moderate  sized  house 
which  can  be  run  with  one  maid,  or  a  little 
servantless  house,  or  "self-contained"  flat  as 
the  English  would  say:  We  may  even  ask 
whether  it  is  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
the  West,  or  the  Middle  West,  so  different  are 
housekeeping  conditions. 

It  is  so  easy  to  generalize!  Nine  people  out 
of  ten  would  say,  "Of  course  every  woman 
wants  lots  of  closets."  yet  one  of  the  best 
housekeepers  I  have  ever  known  savs.  "  iou 
know  I  hate  closets."  because  she  feels  that  a 
multitude  of  closets  means  a  multiplicity  of 
things  kept  which  had  better  be  thrown  away. 
Another  popular  generalization  is  that  a 
woman  knows  all  about  kitchen  arrangements, 
whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  them  know 
nothing  at  all  and  care  about  the  convenience 
of  a  kitchen  only  because  it  is  easier  to  keep 
serv  ants  if  their  quarters  are  convenient  and 
comfortable. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  in  this  world  not 
only  practical  women  with  good  theories,  but 
also  wholly  unpractical  and  casual  women 
who  have  no  theories  but  may  think  they 
have;  and  the  rich  woman  who  can  afford  a 
housekeeper  may  be  eminently  practical,  while 
she  who  has  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
doing  her  own  work  may  be  the  shiftless 
one. 

The  woman  who  hated  closets  arranged  her 
own  very  cramped  one  with  such  an  admirable 
equipment  of  shelves,  poles,  hooks,  shoe 
shelves,  etc.,  that  it  held  a  good  sized  wardrobe 
with  ease.  Another  woman  in  a  big  house  said 
that  she  must  have  more  room  for  clothes,  and 
exhibited  a  closet  the  size  of  a  hall  bedroom, 
with  hooks  all  around  the  sides,  her  dresses 
depending  from  hangers  on  the  hooks,  so  that 
much  space  was  wasted,  for  the  whole  center 
of  the  closet  was  empty. 

It  was  a  woman  of  ample  means  who  said 
'*  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  put  that  expensive 
linoleum  in  my  kitchen — the  cheaper  one  will 
do,"  while  across  the  street  the  woman  with 
smaller  income,  but  wider  experience,  said  of 
the  same  samples,  "Of  course  I  want  the  very 
best  in  my  kitchen,  for  wear." 

Let  us,  however,  accept  the  fact  that  some 
things  all  our  houses  have  in  common,  some 
small  conveniences  handy  anywhere,  and 
begin  with  the  statement  that  there  must  be 
closets.  There  need  not  be  too  many  of  them, 
but  there  should  not  be  too  few.  Every  woman 
wants  a  closet  for  even"  bedroom  and  a  linen 
closet  (in  a  central  and  convenient  location), 
one  or  two  broom  closets  (one  on  each  floor), 
at  least  one  of  them  big  enough  to  take  the 
vacuum  cleaner  or  the  carpet  sweeper.  This 
might  be  considered  the  minimum.  If  your 
house  has  a  very  high  stud  you  may  add  to 
your  closet  space  by  having  pulleys  on  your 
ceiling  and  a  coat  hanger  on  each  pulley. 

As  the  house  grows  larger  there  must  be  the 
general  coat  closet  near  the  front  door  where 
the  master  of  the  house  keeps  his  coat  and  hat. 
the  old-fashioned  hat  tree  having  nearly  passed 
out  of  existence.  In  the  country  house  or  the 
sea-shore  house  this  closet  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  extra  motor  coats,  wraps,  and 
rugs.  It  must  have  strong  heavy  poles,  shelves, 
hooks  for  golf  bags,  and  low  shelves  or  pigeon 
holes  for  rubbers  and  overshoes. 


There  must  be  storage  closets  for  food, 
jelly  closets  (I  have  been  told  that  in  Maine 
these  are  on  the  second  floor),  closets  for 
canned  goods,  potatoes,  and  fruit.  The  cellar 
is  a  good  place  for  these  and  there  may  be  also 
a  good  bin  in  a  dark  corner  to  force  spring 
bulbs  in.  There  must  be  closets  to  store  clothes 
in.  Many  women  want  cedar  closets,  which  can 
be  tucked  into  space  in  the  unfinished  attic. 
At  the  least  there  can  be  poles  in  the  attic  to 
hold  dresses  hung  up  in  mothproof  bags,  and 
wide  shelves  to  hold  boxes  in  which  dresses 
are  folded. 

Some  are  content  to  put  trunks  in  the  attic 
in  piles  one  upon  another.  How  much  better 
to  have  them  on  open  shelves  or  racks,  whence 
one  may  pluck  the  wanted  trunk  without  re- 
arranging the  whole  fabric.  Trunks  are  much 
more  easily  handled  if  set  out  on  stands  with 
nothing  above  them.  But  all  this  means  space. 

Then  there  are  blanket  closets  and  pillow 
closets  besides  the  linen  closet.  Sometimes,  too, 
there  is  an  extra  closet  for  the  servants'  linen 
near  their  quarters;  and  a  small  cupboard  in 
each  bathroom  for  extra  towels  is  not  only  a 
convenience  but  often  saves  embarrassment. 
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Above.  The  door  of  this  linen  closet  slides 
into  ihe  wall,  faking  up  no  space  in  the  hall- 
way. A  sliding  shelf  or  counter  may  be  pulled 
out  to  put  linen  on  while  sorting 


Left.  The  blanket  closet  has  an  ordinary- 
swinging  door,  and  within  are  deep  drawers 
just  the  width  to  come  inside  the  door  without 
binding  when  they  are  pulled  out 


Below.  The  sort  of  living  room  that  appeals 
to  almost  anyone,  but  especially  perhaps  to 
ihe  woman  who  possesses  antiques — inherited 
or  acquired — thai  she  wishes  to  use  with 
modern  pieces.  Gaily  figured  chintz  curtains 
and  davenport  covering  sound  a  cheerful  note 
and  help  to  make  ihe  room  a  harmonious  unit 
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A  case  of  drawers  may  do  as  well — I  have  seen 
the  drawers  from  old  discarded  wash  stands 
used  in  this  way. 

In  New  England — old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land— there  was  always  a  china  closet  in  the 
parlor.  This  gradually  edged  its  way  in  be- 
tween parlor  and  dining  room  and  has  now 
become  a  serving  pantry,  called  in  some  places 
a  butler's  pantry — not  a  happy  name  for  a 
4  x  6-foot  cubby  with  three  drawers  and  four 
shelves  in  it.  This  is  the  place  where  are 
gathered  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
house.  Here  the  woman  with  theories  sets  forth 
her  ideas — ideas  which  help  in  the  smooth 
running  of  the  house  and  the  reduced  cost  of 
wear  and  tear  in  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  conveniences 
women  have  demanded:  drawers  planned  of  a 
size  to  hold  centerpieces  flat,  drawers  with 
rollers  to  hold  them  rolled,  long  drawers  to 
hold  tablecloths  folded  without  a  center  crease, 
shallow  closets  in  otherwise  waste  spaces  with 
rods  to  hold  tablecloths  or  centerpieces.  (The 
doors  to  these  last  had  better  be  hinged  at  the 
bottom.)  There  may  also  be  racks  for  trays 
or  for  platters,  and  nar- 
row shelves  for  tumb- 
lers or  little  pitchers 
can  be  tucked  in  at  the 
back  between  wider 
shelves  to  save  space. 

Sometimes  women 
who  have  large  houses 
in  the  summer  and  do 
much  entertaining  in 
the  way  of  having 
"staying  company" 
like  to  have  the  early 
morning  hours  to  them- 
selves. Perhaps  they 
want  to  get  up  earlier 
than  their  tired  city 
guests,  or  the}'  like  to 
get  their  housekeeping 
done  in  order  to  be  at 
leisure  later;  perhaps 
they  find  this  the  best 
time  for  gardening.  At 
any  rate  such  a  one  in- 
sisted that  her  guests 
should  always  have 
breakfast  served  in 
their  rooms  and  for 
this  purpose  there  was 
built  a  cupboard,  each 

shelf  of  which  held  a  fully  equipped  breakfast 
tray  with  coffee  pot,  cream  pitcher,  sugar 
bowl,  cereal  plate,  hot  buttered  toast  dish, 
etc.  So  many  beds,  so  many  trays,  and  each 
one  a  different  and  more  fascinating  pattern 
of  china.  Could  luxury  go  further? 

One  woman  thinks  that  open  shelves  with- 
out doors  are  best  for  china,  because  swinging 
doors  bang  and  sliding  doors  stick.  Another 
solved  the  problem  by  having  open  shelves  up 
to  about  five  feet  in  height  for  dishes  used 
every  day,  the  best  china  being  kept  behind 
glazed  swinging  doors  up  above. 

A  certain  client  when  she  moved  from  her 
old  house  to  a  new  one  said  "My  new  shelves 
are  to  be  arranged  and  spaced  just  exactly  like 
my  old  ones.  They  are  perfect."  But  those 
same  measurements  applied  in  another  house 
proved  wholly  inconvenient!  Perhaps  number 
two  wasn't  the  same  size  as  number  one — 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that.  One 
family  I  knew  were  all  so  short  that  all  counter 
shelves,  etc.,  had  to  be  lowered,  and  I  once 
met  a  woman  who  had  had  a  house  built  for 
her  by  a  very  tall  man  and  she  said  she  could 
not  reach  any  shelf  comfortably. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  consider  the 
relative  distance  of  the  faucets  in  your  pantry 
sink?  One  client  says  that  in  her  old  pantry 
the  faucets  are  so  spaced  that  it  requires  an 
effort  not  to  chip  the  china  when  lifting  it  out 
of  the  sink  at  dishwashing  time.  And  as  for 
kitchens!  Here  again  the  woman  who  does  her 
own  work  or  part  of  it,  has  the  most  ideas. 

Pots  and  pans!  They  are,  or  may  be  the 
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horrors  of  the  kitchen,  and  their  disposal  is  the 
awful  question,  since  we  cannot  decorate  our 
kitchens  with  shining  copper  vessels  as  do  the 
Dutch  and  French.  One  good  housewife  lines 
a  cupboard  with  old-fashioned  oil  cloth, 
scrubbable  and  clean  looking.  Another  eschews 
cupboard  doors  and  has  open  shelves  of  slate 
with  a  heavy  rod  with  pot  hooks  on  it  to  take 
frying  pans  and  the  like.  A  third  has  an  open 
counter  shelf  all  around  her  kitchen  (a  large 
one)  and  pots  and  pans  hanging  underneath. 
But  there  are  other  utensils  to  take  care  of 
besides  pots  and  pans;  it  was  in  a  Cape  Cod 
house  that  the  owner  showed  me  with  pride 
the  nicest  little  cupboard  her  husband  had 
made  her.  Its  door  flush  with  the  wall  was 
hinged  at  the  bottom.  It  opened  only  about 
four  inches  and  there  in  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  wall  hung  the  dust-pan  and  brush. 
Wholly  unsuspected,  yet  close  to  the  stove. 

Even  in  country  houses  an  upstairs  sit- 
ting room  is  frequently  asked  for,  not 
necessarily  as  a  boudoir — a  word  which  sug- 
gests cosmetics  and  dressing  gowns — but  as  a 
sort  of  family  sanctuary  where   one  may 


The  kitchen  into  whose  planning  its  owner 
put  careful  thought.  The  sink  under  the  win- 
dow is  a  full  yard  high,  and  is  flanked  by  a 
dresser  on  the  right  and  a  kitchen  cabinet  on 


the  left,  with  the  stove  opposite  the  sink. 
The  routing  is  perfect,  for  the  refrigerator  is 
but  a  few  steps  away  in  the  little  vestibule 
behind  the  kitchen  cabinet 


escape  callers,  do  family  mending,  and  the  like. 
I  Ins  m;iy  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms 
in  the  house.  The  sewing  machine  might  well 
be  in  this  room. 

In  some  houses  there  is  a  special  sewing 
room;  I  remember  one  where  one  long  side 
under  a  sloping  roof  had  drawers  for  ma- 
terials, and  another  in  which  were  the  linen 
cupboards,  the  sewing  machine  standing  by 
the  window,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room  was 
the  ironing  board — a  modern  ironing  board, 
hinged  and  turned  up  against  the  wall  in  a 
cabinet.  I  he  plug  for  the  electric  iron  was 
beside  it,  all  ready  for  pressing  newly  made 
seams  or  freshening  old  collars  and  ruffles. 

Opening  out  of  such  a  room  a  balcony  where 
clothes  may  be  brushed  or  bedding  aired  is  a 
convenience.  If  one  has  a  sleeping  porch  this 
is  not  necessary,  but  these  are  not  always  to 
be  had  and  a  little  balcony  is  quite  a  luxury. 

One  house  recently  built,  into  which  the 
owner  has  put  not  only  her  experience  but  her 
personality,  has  so  many  interesting  ideas  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  whole  house 
at  some  length. 

To  begin  with  there  was  to  be  very  little 
hall  space  and  the  stairs  were  to  go  up  between 
two  dead  walls,  so  that  there  were  only  the 
rail  and  balusters  around  the  stairway  to  be 
dusted.  There  was  no  third  story,  but  a  trap 
door  to  the  space  under  the  roof  and  a  ladder 
thereto  operated  by  ropes  hanging  down  in 
the  upper  hall.  A  better  arrangement  would 
have  been  a  patent  movable  staircase,  but  this 
is  expensive. 


A  pleasant  parlor  with  wide  sunny  windows 
receives  the  formal  caller,  but  pleasanter  still 
is  the  long  room  at  right  angles  to  this.  Not 
only  is  there  a  wide  opening  between  but  the 
partition  is  made  only  of  bookcases  about  five 
feet  high  and  open  above.  This  room  is  both 
a  living  and  a  dining  room.  Its  fireplace  is 
opposite  the  opening  in  the  center  of  the 
parlor,  so  there  is  a  charming  vista,  and  on 
entering  the  second  room  one  is  surprised  to 
find  how  long  it  is,  with  a  sunny  bay  at  the 
end  near  the  fireplace  and  a  dining  table  and  a 
sideboard  at  the  other  end.  Between  the  two 
a  glass  door  leads  out  to  a  brick  paved  terrace, 
and  opposite  it  a  door  leads  back  into  the  hall. 
Circulation  is  perfect. 

Upstairs  there  are  closets — notable  closets: 
a  long  thin  closet  has  two  doors  (on  the  long 
side,  of  course)  but  they  slide,  and  on  the  back 
wall  behind  the  clothes  are  shallow  shelves. 
The  door  to  the  linen  closet  slides  also,  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  small  hall  space. 
The  blanket  closet  is  a  thing  by  itself.  In  fact 
every  closet  in  this  house  was  planned  with  a 
purpose.  There  were  no  closets  for  clutter  and 
all  the  furniture  was 
placed  and  worked  out 
on  the  plans,  not  bought 
afterward  to  fit  in. 

Telephone?  Of  course 
that  was  not  forgotten; 
on  one  side  of  the  arch 
leading  from  the  hall 
to  the  dining  room  is 
a  cubby  for  the  tele- 
phone; on  the  other 
side  one  for  coats  and 
visitors'  hats,  with  a 
little  seat  where  one 
may  put  on  rubbers — 
which  seat,  incident- 
ally, conceals  a  furnace 
pipe. 

But  the  kitchen  and 
serving  pantry  are  the 
places  where  most 
thought  was  bestowed. 
The  pantry  has  a"Pull- 
man  " — a  narrow  built- 
in  table  with  a  seat  on 
each  side.  What  could 
be  more  convenient  on 
"Susan's"  night  out 
when  madame  has  to 
get  her  own  supper? 
The  kitchen  has  a  sink  under  the  window, 
yardstick  high,  flanked  by  a  dresser  on  one 
side  and  a  kitchen  cabinet  on  the  other,  each 
at  right  angles  to  the  sink.  The  dresser,  with 
a  broad  working  counter,  has  dishes  above 
and  pots  and  pans  in  a  cupboard  below  with 
a  wire  door,  while  supplies  are  in  the  kitchen 
cabinet  opposite.  The  stove  is  just  opposite 
the  sink.  The  routing  is  perfect,  for  the  re- 
frigerator is  only  a  few  steps  away  in  the  little 
vestibule  behind  the  kitchen  cabinet. 

This  refrigerator  has  an  outside  icing  door 
so  that  foot  of  ice  man  never  soils  the  blue 
and  white  linoleum  floor.  Then  too  there 
is  in  the  vestibule  a  storage  cupboard  for  food, 
which  should  be  kept  cool  but  need  not  be  kept 
on  the  ice.  This  has  ventilating  openings  with 
wire  netting  over  them.  Also  on  the  outside  is  a 
little  door  through  which  the  grocer's  man  may 
put  bundles  on  the  shelf  and  the  milk  man  slip 
in  the  milk  bottles.  This  was  carefully  planned 
as  to  size,  for  the  door  was  made  too  small 
even  for  Oliver  Twist  to  be  put  through. 

An  arrangement  like  this  vestibule  means  a 
saving  of  ice.  It  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
icing  door  may  be  left  open  in  winter  and  so 
may  the  milk  bottle  door,  and  no  ice  need  be 
used.  Similar  to  this  is  the  California  fruit  closet. 

The  food  storage  closet  opens  out  of  the 
serving  pantry  and  has  a  window;  the  trunk 
room  is  in  the  cellar,  and  as  one  of  the  furnace 
pipes  passes  through  it  all  fear  of  dampness  is 
done  away  with. 

Need  I  say  that  this  is  the  house  of  a  single 
woman  ? 
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The  Room  of  the  Month 

PIERRE   DUTEL,  Decorator 


THE       CURTAIN  DRAWN! 

In  view  of  the  controversy  that  is  raging  month,  if  noi  of  the  hour.  Complete  in  their  Ladies,  and  the  geometric  -pattern  of 

pro  and  con  about  Volsteadism  you  will  every  detail,  down  to  the  brass  rail,  the  gay  the  wine  rack  add  unusual  charm  to  an 

agree  that  this  wine  room  in  a  house  in  black  and  white  decoration  by  Charles  unusual  room.  Of  course  it  is  all  strictly 

New  York  is  distinctly  the  room  of  the  Engels,  depicting  Volstead  Knights  and  withinthe  law, being  no  doubt  pre-war  stuff 


THE    EDITOR    LOOKS  ABOUT 


Stamps  V  Maps  V  Everything 


WE'VE  just  had  another  illusion 
shattered.  One  of  our  fondest 
hopes  has  gone  a-glimmering. 
We've  discovered,  after  nursing  for  many 
years,  a  secret  desire  to  become  a  full 
fledged  philatelist,  that  stamps  and  stamp 
collecting  no  longer  interest  us.  The 
denouement  came  about  in  this  way.  As 
a  youngster  we  were  an  ardent  collector 
of  stamps;  we  begged,  borrowed,  or 
"swapped,"  as  we  called  it,  stamps  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  We'd  spend 
whole  days  pasting  our  treasures  in 
great  brown  covered  stamp  albums,  and 
we  were  assiduous  readers  of  a  weekly 
stamp  journal,  Meckel's  Weekly  Stamp 
News,  if  we  remember  rightly.  For  several 
years  our  allowance  was  rigidly  saved  up 
until  we  had  sufficient  funds  to  purchase 
a  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Triangular  stamp  or 
an  entire  page  of  a  Honduras  issue,  which 
oddly  enough  were  more  costly  canceled 
than  new.  We  can  even  remember  stooping 
so  low  as  trying  to  borrow  the  village  post- 
master's canceling  machine  in  order  to 
cancel  a  set  of  these  same  stamps  which, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  we  had  been 
forced  to  purchase  in  their  pristine  state. 

One  of  the  great  inducements  to  col- 
lecting stamps  we  felt  was  the  fact  that, 
unlike  so  many  other  youthful  pastimes, 
stamp  collecting  could  be  indulged  in 
throughout  one's  life.  For  were  not  the 
King  of  England  and  many  other  famous 
grown-ups  assiduous  collectors?  Then,  too, 
we  felt  that  stamps  were  a  good  invest- 
ment, although  this  idea  was  somewhat 
rudely  shaken  when  a  friend  of  ours,  who 
had  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  his  col- 
lection (a  vast  sum  to  our  eyes,  grown 
used  to  an  allowance  of  fifty  cents  a  week), 
disposed  of  it  for  a  little  more  than  four 
dollars.  But  we  hung  on  to  our  collection 
with  its  chief  prize,  an  odd-shaped  stamp 
marked  "  Boyd's  City  Dispatch ",  and 
continued  our  joyful  visits  to  that  mecca 
of  stamp  collectors,  the  Scott  Stamp  & 
Coin  Company. 

But  as  we  grew  older,  spare  time  grew 
less  and  less.  Gradually  we  put  our  stamp 
collection  away,  and  referred  to  it  but 
rarely.  Ten  years  went  by  without  our  so 
much  as  looking  at  it.  But  always  we  felt 
that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  abandon- 
ment. The  day  would  come  when  we 
should  have  more  leisure  and  then  we'd 
return  to  our  old  love. 

A  visit  to  Paris  and  a  view  of  the  open- 
air  stamp  market  under  the  trees  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  last  year  aroused  old 
memories,  and  when  a  great  International 


I  simply  had  to 

have  the  latest 
? — »  thing  In 


<     )/      doi|i6S  for  my 
J^JI    tea  yesterday, 
^  hadn't  I?  do  be 
sensible-''' 


Stamp  Exhibit  was  announced  we  hurried 
to  it  gleefully.  Alas!  It  would  have  been 
better  had  we  stayed  away.  Our  idol  came 
crashing  earthward!  For  to  be  perfectly 
truthful  the  rows  upon  rows  of  stamps 
bored  us  beyond  words.  We  tried  to  sum- 
mon the  old  enthusiasm.  In  vain.  We 
gazed  long  and  keenly  at  the  dark  hued 
octagon  stamp  from  British  Guiana  that 
cost  #22,000  and  was  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  were  un- 
impressed. Sorrowfully  we  tottered  from 
the  hall,  a  disillusioned  and  broken  being. 

But  Fate  after  all  is  kindly.  Though 
a  career  in  philately  be  closed  to  us,  we've 
acquired — along  with  a  million  other 
people,  apparently — a  growing  fondness 
for  old  maps.  They've  become  an  almost 
hobbyi  wth  us.  An  expensive  one  but  no 
more  expensive  than  stamps  were  in  pro- 
portion in  the  early  days.  The  old  maps 
are  so  quaint  and  fascinating,  and  their 
pursuit  nowadays,  when  everyone  is  so 
eagerly  seeking  them  out,  is  a  fascinating 
sport.  It  seems  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the 
lovely  old  atlases  are  being  torn  ruthlessly 
apart  and  the  maps  sold  individually  or 
being  used  for  all  manner  of  decorative 
purposes  by  interior  decorators.  For  you'll 
find  maps  to-day  adorning  the  oddest 
sorts  of  places.  You'll  see  them  on  scrap 
baskets,  blotters,  ash  trays,  pen  wipers, 
match  boxes,  umbrella  stands,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what;  and  of  course  they 
make  really  very  lovely  lampshades.  In 
fact,  they  run  Godey  prints,  old  hunting 
scenes,  and  the  pages  cut  from  ancient 
missals  a  close  raceibr  first  place  in  mod- 
ern decoration.  And  yet  the  only  place  for 
these  maps  is  the  atlases  in  which  they 
were  bound.  Don't  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  we  are  decrying  the  artistic 
value  of  maps  or  their  use  in  decoration. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  lovelier  than 
the  gaily  colored  maps  on  the  walls  of  the 
Galleria  Geografica  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  or  the  lovely  maps  in  the  Uffizi 
Palace  in  Florence.  Here  they  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
And  our  modern  artists,  quick  to  sense 
the  charm  of  maps  similarly  employed, 
have  used  them  to  distinct  advantage  in 
our  modern  homes  and  office  buildings. 
What  could  be  lovelier  than  the  mural 
maps  of  Barry  Faulkner,  Arthur  Covey, 
and  Fred  Dana  Marsh?  And  for  the  deco- 
rating of  the  library  or  the  overmantel  in 
the  dining  room  or  for  the  business  office, 
there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
those  modern  maps,  done  in  the  old  style 
that  Major  Ernest  Clegg  is  executing. 

But  for  real  enjoyment  of  maps  go  some 
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day  to  the  library  of  your  town  and  ask 
to  see  some  of  the  old  atlases,  or  better 
still,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  New  York 
City  drop  off  and  spend  an  afternoon  in 
the  American  Geographical  Society's 
buildings  at  Broadway  and  155th  Street. 
Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  the  general  director 
of  the  society,  is  only  too  happy  to  arouse 
interest  in  maps  and  will  put  the  society's 
collection  at  your  disposal.  What  quaint 
conceptions  of  the  world  the  old  cartogra- 
phers had.  What  an  unknown  quantity 
the  world  at  large  must  have  been  to  them. 
Their  ideas,  to  say  the  least,  were  rudi- 
mentary, much  like  what  our  ideas  of  the 
universe  itself  must  be  to-day. 

Naturally  the  New  World  was  terra 
incognita  to  them  and  they  peopled  it 
with  all  manner  of  strange  beasts  and 
people.  The  seas  are  filled  with  sea  ser- 
pents in  fabulous  coils,  and  whales — but 
the  strangest  looking  whales.  Evidently 
the  early  voyagers  confused  walruses  and 
whales,  for  we  see  the  latter  pictured  with 
a  whale's  head,  body,  and  tail — generally 
in  the  act  of  spouting — but  possessing 
great  tusks,  bushy  whiskers,  fierce  eyes, 
and  prominent  ears.  One  map — not  very 
rare — has  a  scene  showing  beavers  as  large 
as  lions  and  more  like  the  latter  in  appear- 
ance than  like  beavers,  busily  employed  in 
cutting  down  trees  in  a  vain  effort  to  dam 
Niagara  Falls  apparently. 

But  on  another  and  much  rarer  map  we 
found  even  stranger  four-footed  animals, 
obviously  carnivorous,  for  they  were 
earnestly  engaged  in  consuming  unfortu- 
nate natives  or  sailors  from  visiting  ships. 
What  made  these  animals  unusually 
interesting  was  the  fact  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  they  carried  what  was  evi- 
dently a  square  chimney  out  of  which 
black  smoke  was  belching.  Some  day, 
when  we've  more  time,  we  are  going  back 
and  dig  out  just  what  manner  of  beasties 
these  were,  for  the  caption  did  not  say. 

A  final  and  extremely  useful  employ- 
ment of  maps  to-day  is  gaining  favor 
among  our  country  friends.  That  is  the 
idea  of  having  a  map  made  of  the  best 
roads  to  reach  their  house  from  the  near- 
est large  city.  Anyone  who  has  ever  set 
out  to  find  a  friend's  house  in  the  country, 
especially  at  night,  by  automobile,  knows 
what  a  struggle  it  is  to  find  it,  and  will 
appreciate  immensely  the  receipt  of  such 
a  little  map,  either  as  a  card  at  Christmas 
time — or  any  other  time  for  that  matter. 
It  is  an  idea  that  we  should  like  to  see 
taken  up  to  a  greater  extent  by  all  our 
country  friends  who  care  to  see  us. 


"officer,  can  you 
direct  me  to 
the  2.00?" 


Sure',  it's  just  under 
my  shoulder  blade." 


£S  traffic  cop  with 
map.  embroidered 
uniform. 
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The  residence  of 
JOHN  H.EDEN,  Esq. 
Kings  Point,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

GREVILLE  RICKARD, 

Architect 


SIGTRD   FISCHER  PHOTOGRAPHS 


The  Eden  house  is  in  the  Georgian  style,  and 
the  effort  has  been  to  keep  it  as  long  and  lozv 
in  effect  as  possible,  thereby  giving  a  feeling 


of  intimacy  without  loss  of  dignity.  For  this 
reason  the  cornice  was  brought  down  to  the 
tops  of  the  windows.  The  Palladian  motif 


is  used  over  the  entrance  porch  in  a  way  to 
make  porch  and  window  count  as  one  feature 
dominating  the  facade 
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Above.  The  garden  side  of  the  house  from  the 
rock  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  showing 
to  advantage  the  commanding  site,  and  the 
bay  windows,  porches,  and  dormers  which 
were  kept  off  the  front  of  the  house 


Below.  The  library  is  finished  in  birch  stained 
and  waxed  to  a  dark  tone,  and  has  elliptical 
headed  openings  on  all  sides.  The  large  one 
at  the  rear  leads  to  the  hallway;  the  one  at 
the  extreme  left  to  the  porch 


Above.  In  the  main  stair  hall  the  problem  of 
getting  a  door  and  fanlight  transom  under  the 
landing  and  still  be  able  to  keep  an  easy  stair- 
way with  a  continuous  curve  in  the  railing 
was  most  successfully  solved 
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Above.  The  fireplace  in  the  library,  showing 
the  black  and  gold  facing  that  combines 
effectively  with  the  birch  paneling.  On 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a  deeply  recessed 
elliptical  headed  doorway 


Below.  One  end  of  the  living  room.  The  large 
bay  window  at  the  right  has  a  window  seat 
that  is  usable  even  with  the  radiator  inside 
going  at  full  speed,  as  the  heat  comes  out 
through  a  grille  back  of  the  cushion 


Above.  A  close-up  of  the  main  entrance  show- 
ing details  of  construction.  The  importance  of 
this  feature  is  emphasizedby  the  flanking  blank 
zvall  spaces  instead  of  the  usual  two  rows  of 
large  windows  each  side  of  the  entrance 
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The  Easiest  Kind  of  Garden 


by  AMELIA   LEAVITT  HILL 


HAT  would  you  think  of  a  garden 
which  required  only  one  day's  at- 
tention in  the  course  of  the  year:  A 
gardea  which  would  give  you  all  its  beauty 
without  the  daily  weeding  and  watering  which 
most  gardens  demand  in  great  measure?  A 
garden  which,  when  once  made  would  stay 
made,  and  not  insist  upon  being  refertilized,  re- 
planted, and  carefully  covered  every  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn:  Almost  too  much  to 
ask  of  any  garden,  is  it  not:  Yet  such  a  one 
may  be  had  by  any  of  us,  and  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that,  far  from  being  disappointed 
in  it,  you  are  sure  to  have  the  unexpected 
experience  of  finding  it  even  more  satisfactory 
than  you  had  hoped. 

The  garden  which  promises — and  fulfills — 
such  wonders  is  the  water  garden.  "  But  those 
are  very  elaborate,"  you  may  exclaim.  "They 
are  rarely  seen  except  in  very  large  gardens 
where  expense  is  no  object."  True,  you  do  not 
very  often  see  a  water  garden — although  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  appreciation  of  them  is 
growing  year  by  year.  This  is,  however,  really 
in  their  favor.  Your  garden  will  have  all  the 
more  an  air  of  novelty  for  it;  while  the  rarity 
of  the  water  garden  does  not  prove  difficulty 
in  making  or  maintaining  it,  but  only  that  a 
fancied  difficulty  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  delight- 
ful gardens  should  be  restricted  to  the  domains 
of  the  rich.  Really,  there  is  little  more  trouble 
and  expense  in  their  making  than  goes  to  the 
making  of  any  flower  bed — certainly  no  more 
than  in  the  properly  made  rose  garden,  with 
its  underdrainage  and  its  alternate  layers  of 
fertilizer  and  rich  loam. 

IN  THE   FIRST  PLACE 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and  see  just 
how  easy  the  making  of  the  water  garden  really 
is.  First  we  must  decide  upon  its  shape  and 
size.  An  oval  eight  by  sixteen  feet  makes  a 
pretty  and  practical  "bed,"  but  you  may  pre- 
fer a  circular  or  oblong  one,  which  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  easier  to  stake  out  symmetrically. 


Some  persons  even  prefer  an  irregularly- 
shaped  pool  which  in  general  contour  simu- 
lates a  brook  and  this,  in  suitable  surround- 
ings, is  most  effective.  When  the  space  is 
staked  out  with  a  boundary  of  strings  and 
little  pegs,  tum  some  energetic  member  of  y-our 
familv.  or  anyone  who  can  be  pressed  into 
service — the  least  intelligent  of  "  Italians-by- 
the-day"  will  do  if  other  help  be  not  forth- 
coming— to  dig  out  the  space  to  a  depth  of  a 
little  over  two  feet,  since  this  should  be  the 
depth  of  the  finished  pool.  While  this  will  be 
the  worst  part  of  the  job,  it  is  no  harder  than 
the  digging  of  a  bed,  the  required  depth  being 
less  than  for  a  properly  made  bed,  and  the 
earth  being  entirely  removed,  not  mixed  and 
replaced  as  in  ordinary  gardening. 

WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR  CLIMATE  ? 

The  next  bit  of  work  mayT  also  fall  within  the 
realm  of  the  Italian-by-the-day,  or  of  any  one 
with  energy  and  a  taste  for  carpentry.  It  con- 
sists in  the  building  of  a  mould  to  hold  the 
concrete  in  place  while  it  is  still  in  plastic 
form.  The  roughest  framework  of  boards 
nailed  together  will  suffice  for  this,  and  as  the 
frame  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete 
is  dry,  its  appearance  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  moment.  This  frame  should  stand 
out  about  six  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  hole 
which  is  to  be  the  pool,  thus  making  the 
finished  pool  a  foot  smaller  than  the  space 
staked  out — for  which  allowance  should  be 
made — and  should  be  without  a  bottom. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  question  of  your 
climate  calls  for  consideration.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  live  in  a  locality7  where  there 
are  no  frosts  or  only  slight  ones,  the  matter  of 
reinforcement  may  be  ignored.  If  not,  enough 
for  even  the  coldest  of  climates  will  be  afforded 
by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  chicken  wire 
between  the  wooden  frame  and  the  sides  of  the 
hole,  the  concrete  being  tamped  down  on 
either  side  of  it.  When  the  sides  are  dry  the 
mold  may  be  removed  and  the  floor  of  the 
pool  covered  with  concrete,  a  rough  paving 


of  moderate-sized  stones  serving  as  reinforce- 
ment. And  there  is  vour  water  garden  com- 
plete! 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  SIPHONING 

Most  water-gardeners  make  more  or  less 
elaborate  and  expensive  preparations  for  the 
filling  and  emptying  of  the  pool.  This  is — and 
the  writer  speaks  from  experience  gleaned 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with  three  such 
gardens — a  quite  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
time  and  efFort.  Fill  your  garden  with  the  hose 
in  early  summer  and  siphon  it  out  when  y~ou 
are  ready  to  clean  it  the  succeeding  year.  The 
constant  admission  of  cold  water  checks  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  therefore  is  actuallv 
undesirable.  Plants  thrive  best  in  a  stagnant 
pool,  and  though  the  word  calls  up  dread 
visions  of  green  water  and  mosquitoes,  this 
again  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  presence  of 
fish  in  the  pool,  either  goldfish  or.  if  theyr  are 
easier  to  come  by,  any  other  small  fish  of  the 
"wild"  variety,  will,  as  you  will  find,  keep 
it  always  sweet  and  fresh. 

The  principle  of  the  siphon,  which  renders 
cleaning  an  easy  task,  though  well-known, 
may  here  be  indicated  again  for  those  who 
have  never  had  occasion  to  try  it.  The  neces- 
sary tools  are  a  pail  of  water  and  a  short  length 
of  hose,  perhaps  about  six  feet  long.  Immerse 
the  hose  in  the  pool  until  it  is  completely  filled 
with  water,  and  lift  one  end  out.  keeping  a 
hand  firmly  over  it  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  air.  This  is  the  secret  of  successful  siphoning, 
and  any  difficulty  in  its  use,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  is  due  to  lack  of  care  in  this  respect.  Now 
sink  this  end  of  the  hose  in  the  pail,  not  remov- 
ing your  hand  until  the  end  is  well  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  hose  will  begin  auto- 
matically to  draw  the  water  from  the  pool 
into  the  pail — which  must,  of  course,  be  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  pool  itself — and  will  flow 
out  of  it  upon  the  ground.  This  will  continue 
until  the  water  from  the  pool  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  that  in  the  pail,  and  if  the  water 
garden  be  on  a  hillside  it  can  be  entirely- 
emptied  by  this  simple  process.  By  standing 
the  overflowing  pail  in  various  places,  too, 
abundant  watering  may  be  automatically 
supplied  to  your  flower  beds  while  the  empty- 
ing of  the  pool  continues. 

"consider  the  lilies" 

Let  us  stop  now  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  planting  of  the  flowers.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  done  before  the  water  is  put  in. 
and  should  not  in  northern  latitudes  be  at- 
tempted much  before  the  first  of  June.  The 
bottom  of  the  pool  may  be  filled  with  earth, 
or  rough  molds  may  be  made  and  concrete 
partitions  arranged  upon  the  bottom  for  the 
plants;  but  by  far  the  easiest,  and  for  purposes 
of  cleanliness  the  most  satisfactory,  method  is 
to  "  knock  together"  a  rough  box  three  feet  by- 
three  by  one  in  depth  for  each  plant  to  be  set 
out.  and  to  fill  these  with  rich  earth  after  they 
are  put  in  place.  W  h:le  very  heavy  after  filling, 
it  is  possible  to  drag  them  about  enough  to 
clean  beneath  them,  if  desired,  while  their 
content  ten  cubic  feet  of  earth)  is  sufficient 
to  nourish  any  water  plant.  As  wood,  when 
kept  continuously  under  water,  lasts  far  longer 
than  when  subjected  alternately  to  air  and 
water,  these  boxes  will  prove  very  durable. 
I  have  known  some  which  gave  good  service 
for  ten  years. 

When  the  boxes  are  fillea  the  plants  should 
be  procured  and  set  in.  a  dusting  of  sand  being 
given  the  earth  in  each  to  keep  the  water 
clear.  It  ^s  usually  safest  to  notify  the  grower 
from  whom  the  lilies  are  to  be  had  as  soon  as  the 
pool  is  ready,  and  not  before,  so  that  there 


The  lack  of  running  water  is  no  bar  to  hating  roundings  it  is  perhaps  the  most  efectize 
a  water  garden — even  one  which  in  general  form,  and  its  construction  is  not  any  more diffi- 
contour  simulates  a  brook.  In  suitable  sur-     cult  than  the  more  conventional  shaped  pools 
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may  be  no  danger  of  their  arriving  before  all 
is  prepared  to  receive  them  after  what,  in  all 
probability,  has  been  a  long,  hard  trip.  When 
they  are  planted  water  is  let  into  the  garden 
by  the  hose,  and  though  it  will  set  back  the 
growth  of  the  plants  for  a  few  days,  if  the  work 
be  left  until  the  season  is  warm  and  settled  no 
permanent  harm  will  be  done.  Too  many  lilies 
should  not  be  crowded  into  one  pool.  The 
eight  by  sixteen  foot  oval  previously  referred 
to  is  amply  filled  by  five  hardy  plants,  which 
often  produce  simultaneously  as  manv  as 
twenty-seven  blossoms. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  lilies  which  may  best 
be  planted,  growers  seem  inclined  to  urge  the 
merits  of  the  tender  varieties  upon  prospective 
gardeners.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  in- 
clude some  very  lovely  species,  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  abun- 
dant than  is  the  case  with  the  hardy  lilies.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  my  mind  the  hardy  sorts 
give  most  satisfactory  service.  If  you  have  a 
flower  five  inches  across,  why  lament  that  it  is 
not  eight :  Or  if  your  plant  provides  you  with 
four  simultaneous  blossoms,  why  waste  vour 
time  in  vain  regrets  that  it  does  not  produce 
six:  In  the  hardy  varieties  there  is  enough  of 
beauty  to  delight  any  one  who  is  not  a  seeker 
after  that  vain  thing,  absolute  perfection; 
though  if  you  wish  to  replenish  your  garden 
every  year,  so  be  it!  The  only  exception,  to  my 
mind,  are  the  night-blooming  varieties  and 
the  blue  lilies,  all  of  which  are  tender.  Unless 
the  water  garden  be  very  near  the  house, 
night-blooming  plants  may  readily  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  it  will  be  found  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  stumbling  about  the  dusky 
garden  paths  at  night,  even  with  the  lure  of 
a  night-blooming  lily  at  the  end,  will  go  a  very 
long  way.  As  to  the  blue  lilies,  it  is  without 
doubt  worth  the  additional  trouble  and  expense 
to  obtain  anything  so  beautiful.  Pennsylvania 
is  a  strong  grower,  bearing  a  large  flower  of  a 
charming  shade  and  blooming  freely,  while  to 
its  other  advantages  may  be  added  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  had  at  slight  cost.  It  can  un- 
hesitatingly be  recommended  to  anyone  desir- 
ing a  handsome  blue  lily,  as  may  zanzibarensis, 
which  is  also  to  be  had  in  pink. 

Of  the  hardy  lilies,  the  Marliacea  group  is 
exceedingly  satisfactory,  free-flowering  and 
hardy.  There  are  the  Marliacea  albida,  a 
lovely  white,  much  resembling  the  ordinary 
white  water  lily  with  which  we  are,  perhaps, 
too  familiar  to  appreciate  its  beauty  fully; 
the  Marliacea  rosea,  in  a  really  wonderful 
deep  rose,  verging  on  crimson;  the  M.  carnea, 
a  most  delicate  shell  pink,  and  the  M.  chroma- 
tella  in  clear  bright  yellow.  Paul  Hariot  is  a 
very  fine  lily,  which  starts  life  as  a  yellow  and 
turns  pink  as  it  grows  older,  so  that  one  plant 
often  has  the  appearance  of  bearing  flowers  of 
three  colors — pink,  yellow,  and  amber.  Of 
the  night-blooming  lilies  ma}-  be  mentioned 
the  rose-red  Rubra  rosea,  the  gigantic  oma- 
rane  in  pink  and  the  dentata  and  Dentata 
superba  in  white.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  the  white  night-blooming  lilies  make 
a  far  better  showing  than  do  those  of  any 
other  color. 

ANOTHER  THING — 

If  you  plan  for  a  water  garden,  however,  be 
sure  to  include  what  will  give  you  more 
pleasure  even  than  the  lilies — the  lotus.  This 
really  wonderful  flower  is  hardy,  and  most 
effective  at  all  times  with  its  dull  bluish-green 
foliage  rising  to  a  height  of  some  three  feet 
above  the  water.  When  in  bloom  it  is  even 
more  striking,  the  flowers  being  white  or  a 
beautiful  shade  of  pink,  and  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  There  are  single  and  double  vane- 
ties,  but  the  single  are  to  be  preferred  for  their 
really  classic  grace.  .Album  grandiflorum  is  an 
excellent  white  variety,  while  speciosum  is 
highly  to  be  recommended  for  a  pink 

Harking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  water  garden,  many  a  water 
gardener  shrinks  from  attempting  anything  in 
so  durable  a  form  as  concrete  unless  he  is 
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wind.  Such  a  garden,  to  be  sure,  is 


It 
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Still  more  beautiful  than  the  lilies  in  the 
scaler  garden  is  the  lotus.  This  really  wonder- 
ful flozcer  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  even  when 
out  of  bloom  its  dull  bluish-green  foliage 
rising  above  the  water  is  strikingly  effective 

certain  from  experience  that  he  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.  To  such  a  person  we  ma}-  sug- 
gest a  trial  garden  of  several  tubs  sunk  into 
the  ground  close  together,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  filled  with  water  plants — cardinal 
flower,  iris,  loosestrife,  parrot's  feather, 
papyrus  with  its  lovely  feather}-  foliage, 
and  as  a  background  pampas  grass  and  hardy 
bamboo,  the  stalks  of  which  make  such  a 
pleasant  sound  as  they  rub  together  in  the 


shift,  but  it 

will  be  productive  of  much  pleasure 
and  will  certainly  tempt  the  grower 
to  "water  garden"  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  sooner  or  later,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  use- 
ful place  in  the  economy  of  the 
garden.  For  such  small  gardens 
mention  should  be  made  of  Nyro- 
phaea  pygmaea,  a  perfectly  formed 
lily  not  over  two  inches  across, 
with  proportionately  tiny  pads, 
which  may  be  had  in  white  or  yel- 
low, and  which  is  perhaps  bett-.r 
suited  to  these  small  pools  than  are 
the  larger  varieties-  A  pair  of  fish 
should,  of  course,  be  provided  for 
each  receptacle  containing  water. 
The  matter  of  winter  covering  must 
vary  with  the  climate.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York  no  protection  ib 
necessary.  If,  however,  one  is  far 
enough  north  to  have  ice  two  feet  in 
thickness,  a  rough  covering  of  boards 
with  leaves  piled  over  them  will  pre- 
vent the  roots  of  the  water  plants 
from  freezing.  The  formation  of 
heaw  ice  above  them  will  leave 
them  unharmed,  but  :t  need  hardly 
be  said  that  ice  which  will  solidly  fill 
up  the  pool  must,  of  course,  be  fatal 
to  all  growth. 

AND  IN  CONCXVSION 

So  with  these  possibilities  before 
you,  do  not  hesitate  to  try  the  w  ater 
garden.  I  think  1  can  safehj  promise 
you  that,  when  once  you  have  done 
so.  you  will  add  water  garden  after 
water  garden  to  your  domain  year 
by  year.  Indeed"  so  great  is  the 
allure  of  the  pool  that  one  woman 
watched  her  one  small  "bed"  in- 
crease until  she  found  herself  the  owner  of  a 
nursery  of  water  plants  and  became  a  dealer 
in  them  and  in  goldfish;  while  others,  more 
altruistic  or  less  practical  as  their  plants 
increase — which  lilies  and  lotus  have  a  great 
way  of  doing — have  given  their  surplus  stock 
to  friends  and  have  thus  spread  the  water 
garden  gospel  throughout  the  entire  section 
of  the  country  in  which  they  have  made  their 
homes. 


The  flaming  about  the  scoter  garden  is  almost  leaved  foliage,  gives  a  delightfully  sub-tropical 
as  important  as  that  within  it.  Gunner  a,  for  effect;  and  cardinal  flower,  iris,  loosestrife, 
instance,  used  as  it  is  here  with  other  finer     pampas  grass,  etc  ^  are  all  good  for  the  purpose 
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IV — The  Day  Spring  Came 


The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray; 

'Tis  the  month  before  the  month  of  May, 

And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

— Coleridge:  Christabel. 


SPRING  in  Lisburn  always  seems  to  come 
on  laggard,  reluctant  feet.  An  almost 
incredible  almanac  tells  me  that  April  is 
a  spring  month,  but  there  is  more  of  winter  in 
it  here  than  of  spring.  There  are  days  of  chill 
and  gloom,  days  of  forlorn  desolation,  days 
more  melancholy  than  those  of  November. 
It  is  a  month  of  promises  rather  than  of  fulfill- 
ment, a  month  of  delay  and  postponement,  of 
hopes  deferred.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  promise  of  May  I  could 
scarcely  endure  April.  If  they  had  only  never 
told  us  that  April  was  supposed  to  mean 
spring!  But  perhaps  these  dreary,  dismal  days 
are  given  to  us  in  order  that  the  awakening 
may  seem  the  more  glorious.  For  after  all,  is 
anything  more  joyous,  more  exhilarating  than 
the  coming  of  spring  to  the  New  England 
countryside? 

It  is  something  of  an  adventure,  this  coming. 
It  proceeds  by  fits  and  starts.  Its  approach  is 
much  like  the  movement  of  an  ocean  tide. 
Waves  advance  and  recede,  while  the  tide  of 
spring  creeps  steadily  up  over  the  land. 

An  amethyst  hue  lies  on  the  mountainsides 
where  the  green  has  not  yet  begun  to  show. 
Our  brown  fields  are  slowly  drying  in  the 
feeble  sunshine,  awaiting  a  more  vigorous 
warmth.  There  is  litter  about  the  dooryard 
waiting  to  be  raked  up.  There  are  piles  of 
brush  under  the  apple  trees,  left  from  the  win- 
ter's pruning,  waiting  to  be  hauled  away  and 
burnt.  The  garden,  plowed  last  fall,  lies  moist 
and  cool  and  brown  and  waiting.  All  the  world 
is  waiting — waiting  for  spring  sun  and  rain, 
for  the  return  of  the  summer  birds  and  the 
blossoming  of  wild  flowers,  for  the  industry  of 
gardener  and  husbandman.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient a  little  longer. 

A  gray  snowbank  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house  and  there  is 
still  ice  in  the  valley 
road.  Old  mulch  lies 
sodden  on  the  peren- 
nial beds.  Scarcely  a 
bird's  song  is  heard. 
Indoors  we  need  to 
keep  the  fires  burning 
brightly  to  exclude 
the  chill.  Then  gradu- 
ally, so  gradually,  the 
lilac  puts  out  its  buds 
and  green  appears  on 
the  lawn.  Spring 
peepers  awake  in  the 
swamp  and  the  old 
woodchuck  in  the 
pasture  comes  out  to 
sun  himself  on  his 
mound.  The  cows  beg 
for  pasturage.  The 
sunshine  begins  to 
warm  the  earth  under 
the  glass  of  the  cold- 


frame.  Skunk  cabbage  pokes  up  its  pointed 
bonnets  beside  the  brook  and  there  are  several 
green  clumps  of  hellebore.  Little  rosettes  of 
unfolding  green  leaves  and  little  green  spears 
appear  by  the  roadside,  promising  buttercups, 
violets,  columbines,  wild  strawberries,  and 
blue  flag.  A  neighbor's  boy  discovers  trailing 
arbutus  blossoms  under  the  snow  and  ice 
which  still  clothes  the  bank  of  our  shaded  ra- 
vine— the  first  wild  flowers  of  the  year.  The 
aspens  hang  out  their  furry  catkins. 

Gradually,  gradually,  and  then  with  a  rush, 
and  it  is  spring  again  in  Lisburn! 

I  have  known  many  such  tardy  springs. 
We  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  the  rule 
and  April  warmth  as  the  exception.  But  never 
in  my  recollection  did  Old  Winter  linger  more 
shamelessly  in  the  lap  of  Spring  than  last  year. 
Phoebes  were  the  only  spring  birds  to  reach 
us  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  On  the  18th  I 
saw  my  first  redwing  blackbird.  The  hylas  did 
not  begin  their  piping  in  the  swamp  at  night 
until  the  19th. 

We  had  had  several  false  intimations  of 
spring,  to  be  sure.  There  were  warm,  hopeful 
days  which  started  our  big  elm  tree  into  feath- 
ery bloom,  and  then  the  cold  would  blow  back 
upon  us  from  the  snowy  north.  On  the  15th  I 
thought  I  felt  a  genuine  mildness  in  the  air 
and  a  more  vigorous  warmth  in  the  sunshine. 
I  poked  away  the  mulch  from  our  perennial 
borders  and  uncovered  flourishing  rosettes  and 
spikes  of  hollyhock,  campanula,  iris,  foxglove, 
delphinium,  columbine,  and  day  lily,  and  little 
pink  peony  sprouts.  A  pair  of  yellow-billed 
cuckoos  came  to  the  sugar  maple  in  front  of 
our  house  and  played  at  courting,  the  male's 
love  song  sounding  like  wagon  wheels  in  need 
of  grease.  The  sun  set  red  and  beneficent. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  a  world  all 
white  and  wintry.  The  air  was  filled  with  flying 
snowflakes  and  all  the  fields  and  roofs  and 
trees  and  stone  walls  were  blanketed  with 
snow.  Every  twig  bore  its  cottony  sheath. 
Winter  seemed  to  have  returned.  Icicles  hung 


from  the  rain  spouts  and  there  was  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice  on  Dinah's  trough.  The  chickens 
huddled  in  a  corner  of  their  house  for  warmth. 

Soon,  however,  the  snow  ceased  to  fall,  and 
by  10  o'clock  there  was  a  patch  of  blue  in  the 
sky.  The  sun  came  out,  and  you  should  have 
seen  our  hill-girt  valley  then!  The  mountain- 
sides glistened  as  though  sprinkled  with  mica. 
The  snow  began  dropping  from  the  trees  and 
coming  down  on  the  roof  with  little  thuds. 
It  sounded  like  fairies  jumping  about  above 
our  heads.  A  clear,  sweet,  moonlight  night 
followed. 

Thus  it  was  that  spring  came  to  Lisburn, 
casting  backward  glances  Hke  the  wife  of  Lot. 
It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  the  month  that  she 
turned  her  smiling  face  full  upon  us.  I  was 
conscious  that  morning  of  a  definite  warmth 
in  the  sunshine  and  a  new  balminess  in  the 
southerly  breeze.  The  red  squirrels  were  un- 
commonly active  about  the  barn  and  I  saw  a 
pair  of  barn  swallows  enter  the  wide  doorway. 
A  flock  of  wild  geese,  with  distant  honking, 
drove  their  wedge  through  the  heavens  and 
disappeared  over  the  northern  hills.  I  discov- 
ered my  first  garden  flower — a  purple  Johnny- 
jump-up — and  in  the  swamp  I  found  buds  of 
yellow  marsh  marigolds  ready  to  burst  into 
golden  bloom.  Everywhere  along  the  roadsides 
the  ferns  were  thrusting  up  their  curled  fronds 
like  small  bishops'  crosiers.  Song  sparrows  were 
singing. 

Then  came  showers,  alternating  with  sun- 
shine— traditional  April  weather.  The  lawn 
turned  green  with  startling  suddenness,  fresh 
young  grass  blades  seeming  to  spring  up  as  if 
by  magic.  The  red  maples  were  coming  into 
bloom.  That  night,  with  the  thermometer  reg- 
istering thirty  degrees  warmer  than  the  day 
before,  the  frogs  awoke  in  the  swamp  and 
sang  a  barcarolle,  their  contralto  mingling 
with  the  treble  of  the  hylas. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  dawned  mild  and 
bright  and  for  the  first  time  the  birds  were 
singing  in  full  chorus.  A  delicate  mist  of  green 
seemed  to  have  settled 
upon  the  swamp  wil- 
lows and  birches.  The 
dreaming  world  was 
awaking. 

As  the  sun  climbed 
the  eastern  sky  I  took 
off  my  coat.  It  was 
good  to  feel  that  the 
air  was  no  longer  hos- 
tile. A  pair  of  fat  rob- 
ins hopped  about  on 
the  lawn  and  I  heard 
the  first  meadowlark 
of  the  season  and  the 
first  chewink,  calling 
his  "Leap-year ! Leap- 


year! 


Authentic 


spring  at  last!  Well,  it 
was  worth  waiting  for. 

Then  came  another 
sign  of  it.  I  observed 
approaching  along  the 
road  from  the  south 


"A  lovely  young  girl  was  watch- 
ing the  young  man  from  the  seat" 
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"Gradually,  gradually,  and  then  with  a 
rush,  and  it  is  spring  again  in  Lisburn" 


the  figure  of  a  man  walking  slowly  with  a  stick. 
I  recognized  him;  it  was  old  Mark  Puffer.  I 
called  Madam's  attention  to  him. 

"It's  a  sure  sign  of  spring,"  said  I.  "The 
warm  weather  has  thawed  him  out.  He'll 
wear  his  red  flannels  for  two  months  yet, 
though.  I  suppose  he's  taking  his  annual  walk 
around  the  triangle  and  will  call  on  everybody 
before  noon." 

"Well,"  said  Madam,  "I  hope  you  have 
plenty  of  time  for  conversation." 

Mark  is  nearly  eighty  and  a  bit  garrulous, 
but  I  was  willing  to  listen  to  his  oft-repeated 
stories  because  it  was  spring  and  I  was  glad. 


I  busied  myself  about  the  place  until  I  saw 
him  stop.  Then  I  went  out  to  him  and  asked 
him  how  he  had  passed  the  winter.  He  told 
me  all  the  news  about  his  rheumatism  and  his 
heart  trouble  which  bothers  him  continually 
but  cannot  lay  him  low.  Then  he  pointed  his 
stick  at  the  big  locust  tree  beside  my  door.  I 
knew  what  was  coming. 

"I  can  remember  when  that  tree  wa'n't  no 
bigger  'round  than  a  rake  handle,"  said  he. 
"It  was  in  sixty-one.  I  came  here  then  to 
work  as  a  boy  for  Mr.  Prindle.  He  was  a  fine 
man,  Mr.  Prindle.  Had  a  fine  farm,  too.  Never 
had  less'n  ten  head  o'  stock.  I've  seen  the  time 


when  we  filled  all  four  bays  and  the  loft  over 
the  shed  with  hay  from  this  place,  and  had  to 
cock  five  ton  outside.  I  got  fifty  cents  a  week 
and  my  keep.  You  can't  get  help  for  that  now. 
We  had  to  work  long  hours,  too.  Many's  the 
time  I've  got  up  before  daylight  in  hayin'  time 
to  turn  the  grin'stun  before  doin'  the  milkin'. 
The  scythes  was  sharpened  every  day  before 
breakfast." 

He  rambled  on  in  this  vein  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. I  had  heard  it  all  before,  almost  in  the 
very  same  words.  But  the  old  man  had  only  his 
memories  to  draw  on.  Then,  turning  to  my 
chickens,  he  made  a  few  remarks  about  Rhode 
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Island  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks  and  followed 
with  the  familiar  story  of  how  he  had  once  got 
the  better  of  Hiram  Belden  in  a  chicken  swap- 
ping deal,  and  his  eyes  narrowed  with  reminis- 
cent shrewdness. 

Finally  I  began  to  feel  the  tedium  of  it  and 
edged  away  toward  the  barn,  making  a  few 
remarks  about  the  weather  which  I  intended 
to  sound  conclusive.  At  last  he  turned  and 
started  off  down  the  road  toward  Peter  Rice's. 
I  watcried  him  slowly  picking  his  way  around 
the  wel  places  in  the  road  and  wondered  if  I 
would  be  like  that  in  another  thirty  years. 
Then  I  saw  him  twirl  his  stick. 

"Even  to  the  aged,"  I  thought,  "comes  the 
impulse  of  spring." 

I  found  the  barn  uninteresting  that  morning 
and  decided  to  seek  work  out  in  the  mellow 
sunshine.  It  would  be  a  fortnight  yet  before  I 
should  want  to  turn  out  the  cows,  but  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  look  over  the  pasture  fence.  I 
had  noticed  one  or  two  places  that  needed  re- 
pairs and  it  would  have  to  be  done  sometime. 
I  went  in  for  hammer  and  nails,  and  when  I 
came  out  I  discovered  that  other  visitors  had 
arrived. 

Up  the  road  a  little  way  there  was  a  bad 
mudhole.  I  had  told  the  Selectmen  about  it  the 
previous  autumn,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
and  now  it  was  a  menace  to  traffic.  A  sporty- 
looking  maroon  roadster  appeared  to  be  sunk 
in  it  to  the  hubs  and  a  young  man  in  a  brown 
suit  was  coming  toward  me. 

"Have  you  got  a  shovel  I  can  borrow?"  he 
asked. 

"Badly  stuck?"  I  inquired  as  I  stepped  to 
the  barn  for  the  shovel. 

"Can't  seem  to  get  any  grip  with  the 
wheels,"  said  he. 

I  went  with  him  down  to  where  the  car  stood 
and  watched  him  as  he  tried  to  dig  down  to 
hardpan  behind  the  rear  wheels  and  place  some 
stones  under  the  tires.  He  refused  my  assis- 
tance, though  his  new  tan  shoes  and  the  bot- 
toms of  his  new  trousers  were  caked  with  mud. 
He  was  a  husky  chap  and  I  noticed  a  small 
gold  football  dangling  from  his  watch-chain. 
A  college  athlete,  no  doubt,  and  fully  as  able 
to  dig  as  I.  At  length  he  got  into  the  car  and 
started  the  motor,  but  the  wheels  merely  spun 
futilely. 

"We'd  better  get  a  couple  of  planks,"  said 
I.  "If  you  can  get  them  under  the  wheels  you 
may  be  able  to  back  out." 

We  went  back  to  the  barn  for  the  planks, 
one  of  which  he  carried.  As  he  continued  his 
work  with  the  shovel  and  planks  I  stood  aside 
and  for  the  first  time  took  notice  of  the  other 
occupant  of  the  car.  A  lovely  young  girl  was 
watching  the  young  man  from  the  seat.  She 
was  about  twenty,  I  judged,  with  bright  eyes, 
a  perfect  complexion,  and  fluffy  bobbed  hair. 
She  was  dressed  all  in  sky  color — blue  hat, 
short-skirted  blue  dress,  blue  gloves.  Blue  silk 
stockings  to  match  her  costume  clothed  a  pair 
of  exceedingly  shapely  legs,  and  her  shoe>  were 
blue.  Then  I  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  of  the 
same  hue.  She  glanced  at  me  and  smiled  a  little. 

Noting  the  newness  of  both  costumes,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  they  might  be 
bride  and  groom  on  their  honeymoon,  though 
so  very  young,  and  I  felt  doubly  sorry  for  their 
mishap.  It  was  difficult  for  me  not  to  stand 
and  stare  at  this  pretty  creature.  She  seemed 
very  like  a  spring  bluebird. 

Again  the  young  man  climbed  in  beside  her 
and  started  his  engine  while  I  watched  the 
wheels  spin. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  no  use,"  said  I.  "This  car  is 
low-hung  and  I  think  the  body  is  resting 
squarely  on  the  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
It'll  ha  ve  to  be  jacked  up  or  something  before 
you  can  get  it  off." 


He  got  out  and  stood  studying  the  situation. 
He  was  tall  and  well  built,  with  a  smooth  fore- 
head, fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  rather  wayward 
mop  of  dark  hair.  He  seemed  puzzled  but 
strangely  unmoved.  Youth  takes  its  difficulties 
easily. 

"  I  wonder  if  horses  could  pull  us  out,"  he 
remarked  at  length. 

"  Probably  that's  the  best  method,"  I  replied. 
"I'd  gladly  lend  you  my  old  horse,  but  he's 
not  much  good  for  a  pull  of  this  sort.  There's 
a  man  plowing  with  a  team  over  on  the  next 
farm.  Very  likely  he'd  come  over  for  a  dollar 
or  two  and  have  you  out  of  here  in  a  jiffy. 
Shall  I  go  and  get  him?" 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  "I'll  go.  Where 
is  it? 

I  pointed  out  the  Rice  farm  where  I  could 
hear  Earl  Bowers  shouting  to  his  team.  The 
young  man  wiped  his  hands  on  a  soiled  hand- 
kerchief and  started  immediately. 

I  found  myself  suddenly  embarrassed  in  the 
company  of  the  radiant  miss  in  the  seat  of  the 
car.  I  became  conscious  of  a  rent  in  my  shirt- 
sleeve. I  forgot,  somehow,  that  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  I  was  not  certain 
whether  it  would  be  more  proper  to  wander  off 
until  the  young  man  returned  or  to  engage  her 
in  conversation.  It  seemed  as  if  I  ought  to 
show  some  sort  of  hospitality  to  a  maiden  in 
distress. 

"Won't  you  come  up  to  the  house  and 
wait?"  I  asked. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  she.  "I  want  to  see 
how  they  do  it." 

Her  bright  smile  set  me  at  my  ease. 

"You  don't  seem  greatly  perturbed," 
said  I. 

"Oh,  no;  it's  all  part  of  the  fun.  We'll  get 
out  somehow  and  I  don't  have  to  get  back  to 
college  till  six  o'clock." 

"Oh,  you're  a  college  girl  then,"  said  I 
rather  inanely. 

Then  she  explained  that  Frank — she  spoke 
of  her  companion  always  as  Frank — had  come 
down  from  Middlebury  for  the  week-end  to 
visit  her.  He  had  a  new  car  and  they  were 
having  loads  of  fun. 

"Frank  is  French,"  said  she,  "but  he's  aw- 
fully good-natured." 

"  I  see  he  is,"  said  I. 

She  chattered  on  quite  freely  and  without 
any  self-consciousness.  I  wondered  if  Madam 
had  seen  us  and  what  she  would  have  to  say 
to  me  about  it  later.  In  my  susceptibility  to 
youthful  feminine  charms  Madam  seems  to 
find  something  humorous. 

At  length  the  young  man  returned  with 
Earl  and  the  team.  His  powers  of  persuasion 
had  evidently  proved  adequate  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  winked  at  the  girl  while  Earl,  in  busi- 
nesslike silence,  hitched  his  team  to  the  rear 
axle.  Then  Earl  turned  an  expressionless  face 
to  the  girl. 

"You'd  better  git  out,"  said  he.  "She  may 
jerk." 

The  girl  arose  and  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing hesitacingly  at  the  muddy  road  and  at  her 
new  shoes.  1  he  young  man  was  busy  making 
sure  that  the  chain  would  not  mar  his  car,  so 
1  brought  a  flat  stone  from  the  wall  and  placed 
it  where  she  could  step  on  it.  She  still  hesitated 
and  I,  not  knowing  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  extended  my  hand.  She 
laid  her  gloved  little  one  in  it  and  in  an  instant 
was  on  the  roadside  turf.  She  scarcely  touched 
the  stone  with  her  little  foot  and  seemed  more 
than  ever  like  a  bluebird.  Then  she  perched 
herself  on  the  stone  wall  while  Earl  started  up 
his  team. 

There  was  a  lowering  of  sturdy  heads,  a 
straining  of  muscular  flanks,  a  little  flurry  of 
hoofs  seeking  secure  foothold,  and  the  car  rose 


from  its  muddy  bed.  The  young  man  looked 
at  his  companion  and  grinned. 

Earl  waited  with  his  team  for  a  few  minutes 
while  the  young  man  started  his  engine  and 
skilfully  drove  his  car  across  to  solid  ground. 
Then,  pocketing  a  greenback  without  a  word, 
he  started  off". 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  young 
man  to  me  as  he  gathered  together  the  planks 
and  shovel  and  began  filling  in  the  holes  he  had 
made.  "Sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

"Just  leave  those  things  as  they  are,"  said 
I.  "I'll  take  care  of  them.  You've  lost  enough 
time  already  and  had  better  be  on  your  way. 
Life  is  short." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  said  he,  dropping  the 
shovel  and  making  a  sketchy  attempt  to  clean 
the  mud  from  his  shoes  with  a  stick.  "Well, 
Kittsy,  fly  in." 

He  went  over  to  where  she  still  sat  on  the 
stone  wall.  He  did  not  offer  her  a  hesitating 
hand  as  I  had  done  but  lifted  her  bodily  and 
carried  her  to  her  seat. 

"So  that's  the  way  it's  done,"  I  thought. 
"What  an  old  mossback  I  am,  to  be  sure." 

In  another  moment  they  were  rolling  off 
down  the  road,  the  girl  turning  and  flashing 
upon  me  one  devastating,  unforgetable  smile. 

I  picked  up  the  shovel  and  planks  and 
lugged  them  to  the  barn,  found  my  hammer, 
and  started  on  my  rounds  of  the  pasture  fence. 
As  I  strode  across  the  intervening  meadow, 
now  turning  green  under  the  beneficent  smiles 
of  the  spring  sunshine,  I  kept  thinking  of  those 
carefree  children  in  the  automobile — the  boy 
so  stalwart  and  undismayed,  the  girl  so  sweet 
and  pretty  and  flawless.  They  symbolized 
youth  for  me — youth  so  joyous,  so  simple  in 
spite  of  an  air  of  modern  sophistication,  so 
buoyant,  facing  the  adventure  of  life  with 
such  springlike  gaiety. 

I  thought  of  old  Mark  Puffer,  too,  sere  and 
yellow,  nearing  the  end  of  life,  with  youth  to 
him  but  a  miscellany  of  dim  memories.  And 
1  kept  repeating  to  myself  the  words  "Age  and 
youth,  youth  and  age."  It  seemed  to  me  that 
1  had  glimpsed  a  law  of  nature  and  of  life — 
something  forever  growing  old  and  dying, 
something  always  being  born  and  being  young. 

Amid  the  brown  grasses  of  yesteryear  tender 
new  shoots  were  showing.  Trees  that  had  been 
old  and  bald  were  growing  young  again.  Old 
winter  had  died  in  unlovely  senility  and  a  new 
spring,  careless  and  happy  and  beautiful,  had 
been  born.  The  universal  renaissance  was  even 
now  taking  place. 

My  work  with  the  fence  was  neither  labori- 
ous nor  absorbing.  I  paused  to  listen  to  the 
ecstatic  notes  of  the  season's  first  catbird. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  lot  I  found  a  blossom- 
ing spicebush,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  fence  the 
year's  first  purple  trillium.  Over  the  fields  there 
came  to  me  the  whistle  of  a  bobolink. 

"Home  and  spring,"  I  thought,  as  I  made 
my  way  back  to  the  house,  "and  the  sweet 
environment  of  Lisburn!" 

As  I  came  around  the  corner  of  the  barn  I 
observed  Madam  standing  in  the  open  door- 
way of  her  kitchen,  her  face  lifted  to  the  balmy, 
delicately  scented  breeze.  Not  so  young  as  the 
girl  in  the  automobile.  Not  so  fresh  and  spark- 
ling. Not  so  like  a  spring  bluebird.  And  yet, 

somehow  Ah,  well,  spring  is  a  sentimental 

time  not  alone  for  youth.  And  I  found  myself 
murmuring  the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew 
poet  

"Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away. 

'  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone; 

"The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 
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FUTURISTIC  ELEMENTS 


The  photographer  of  the  John  II.  Eden  resi- 
dence at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  (illustrated  on 
pages  53-55)  discovered  that  the  entrance 
vestibule  and  winding  stairs  made  a  decidedly 
modern  composition.  This  incidence  of  "fu- 


FOUND    IN  GEORGIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

turism"  in  a  Georgian  design  may  or  may 
not  point  a  moral.  The  picture  is  interesting, 
at  any  rate,  as  an  example  of  what  the  camera 
has  done  for  modern  art.  Modernists  leave 
"photographic  details"  to  the  photographers, 


and  yet  they  often  visualize  lines  and  angles 
as  the  camera  does — which  is  not,  we  believe, 
as  the  human  eye  does.  It  is  possible  that 
futurists  may  appreciate  this  picture  more  if 
they  turn  the  page  upside  down 
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Decorative  Possibilities  of  Roofs 


by    BERTON  ELLIOT 


/"){ NHAT  eminent 
I  authority,  Noah 
-11-  Webster,  says 
that  a  roof  is  "the  top 
of  a  house."  He's  right 
again .  But  there  are 
house-tops  and  house- 
tops. 

There's  the  roof  that 
is  for  shelter  alone — the 
drab  roof  that  simply 
shuts  out  rain  and  snow. 
Its  day  is  rapidly  going, 
but  there  are  still  many 
of  this  species  seen  in 
most  localities.  Then 
there's  the  roof  that, 
because  of  incorrectness 
of  architectural  lines 
and  extreme  inappro- 
priateness  of  color, 
spoils  the  appearance  of 
the  house — worse  in  fact 
than  the  drab,  neutral 
roof.  And  then  there's 
the  roof  that  affords 
maximum  shelter  and 
at  the  same  time  is  an 
important  architectural 
and  decorative  feature 
of  the  home — the  ideal 
house-top. 

All  of  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that 
even  to-day  there  are 
a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  attach  enough  importance  to  the 
roof,  or  appreciate  fully  the  possibilities  it 
offers  in  contibuting  to  the  beauty  of  a  house. 
These  same  people,  in  building  or  buying  a 
home,  will  give  the  utmost  consideration  to 
its  type,  floor  plan,  fixtures,  decoration,  and 
exterior  painting,  but  scarcely  a  passing 
thought  to  the  roof. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  roof.  The  eye 
is  attracted  first  to  the  highest  point  of  an 
object,  and  as  such  the  roof  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  house.  It  can  be  made 
one  of  the  most  effective  units  of  an  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  scheme.  First  the 
design  must  be  right — the  size,  pitch,  and 
general  lines  must  be  architecturally  correct. 
But  the  greatest  opportunity  for  giving  the 
house-top  the  distinction  and  charm  it  needs 
lies  in  the  choice  of  color. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  present-day 
exterior  schemes  start  with  the  roof.  Fre- 
quently the  largest  unbroken  expanse  of  a 
house,  it  is  made  to  set  the  entire  color  key- 
note, body  and  trim  colors  being  made  sub- 
sidiary to  and  in  complete  harmony  with  a 
wisely  selected  roofing  color. 

Almost  numberless  colors,  tones,  and  shades 
are  available  in  various  standard  roofing 
materials,  and  there  are  also  at  this  time 
numerous  blended  and  vari-toned  mottled 
effects  of  real  beauty  which  can  be  made  tin- 
basis  of  attractive  color  treatment.  One  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  desirable 
color  to  meet  all  individual  requirements  and 
permit  a  color  scheme  that  will  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  rules  for  the 
selection  of  harmonious  roofing  colors,  as  every 
house  has  its  own  individuality.  However, 
there  are  certain  principles  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Generally  speaking, 
there  are  two  types  of  roof  treatment.  The 
color  may  either  be  selected  to  contrast  de- 
cidedly with  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  house, 
or  to  blend  with  it.  Either  method  is  effective, 
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On  the  stucco  house  a  mottled  roof  of 
brown  and  red  blended  is  particularly  appro- 
priate. With  this  a  trim  of  one  of  the  roof 


colors  is  effective,  as  is  also  almost  any  softly 
contrasting  color.  The  residence  of  Thomas 
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according  to  whether  you  desire  to  emphasize 
or  to  subdue  the  roof  as  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural scheme. 

The  surroundings — the  background  or  set- 
ting of  your  home,  if  you  please — should 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  roof, 
for  instance,  which  would  stand  out  in  sharp 
contrast  against  a  background  of  foliage 
would  blend  into  a  skyline  without  foliage. 
If  the  house  is  well  shaded  it  can  stand  brighter 
roof  coloring. 

Following  are  some  appropriate  roof  colors 
and  complete  house  effects  for  various  types 
of  houses: 

For  the  Colonial  house,  a  red-brown  roof 
with  Colonial  yellow  body  color  and  ivory  trim 
makes  a  rich  combination,  especially  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  house  stand  out  promin- 
ently from  its  surroundings  or  neighboring 
houses.  A  moss  green  roof  is  also  very  appropri- 
ate for  the  Colonial  yellow  and  ivory  combina- 
tion, and  of  course  the  all  white  house  with  a 
moss  green  roof  and  blinds  is  always  a  typical 
Colonial  or  Dutch  Colonial  color  treatment. 

Another  good  combination  for  the  Colonial 
house  is  a  weathered  brown  roof,  with  body 
color  in  ivory,  and  trim  color  in  brown  a  shade 
darker  than  the  roof  color.  A  vari-toned 
mottled  effect  that  is  especially  effective  w  ith 
a  white  Colonial  house  is  a  jade  green  back- 
ground with  blended  spottings  of  rich  browns 
and  reds  to  add  a  dash  of  color.  This  effect  is 
predominantly  green,  and  hence  goes  with 
green  shutters  and  the  usual  atmosphere  of  the 
Colonial  house. 

For  the  bungalow  type  home,  weathered 
brown  or  Venetian  red  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  as  an  attractive  roof  color.  The 
weathered  brown  roof  is  especially  attractive 
with  the  house  in  seal  brown,  trimmed  with 
either  ivory  or  white.  The  Venetian  red  rodf 
is  good  looking  in  combination  with  ivory 
body  color  and  sage  green  trim. 

For  the  cottage  type  one  has  a  choice  of 
many  good  combinations.  If  shingled  or  semi- 
shingled,  silver  gray  for  the  shingles,  with  ivory 
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for  siding,  cornice,  sash, 
etc.,  topped  with  a  de- 
lightfully harmonizing 
seal  brown  roof,  gives 
one  the  "little  gray 
cottage"  unexcelled. 

The  white  cottage 
topped  with  a  willow^ 
green  roof,  with  blinds, 
if  any,  also  in  willow 
green,  is  an  ideal  small 
house  color  which 
fairly  radiates  coziness 
to  all  who  come  within 
sight. 

For  the  tapestry  tan 
brick  house,  as  well  as 
for  some  of  the  varie- 
gated bricks  of  present- 
day  popularity,  a 
pleasing  mottled  effect 
predominantly  tan, 
blended  delightfully 
with  red  and  blue-green 
in  soft  pastel  shades, 
and  the  texture  of  tap- 
estry, is  most  effective. 
The  general  tone  of  this 
roof  blends  with  that  of 
the  walls  of  the  house, 
in  some  cases  forming 
practically  a  single 
unit,  and  always  en- 
livened with  the 
touches  of  contrasting 
blue-green.  Trim  in 
white,  light  cream  or  blue-green,  according 
to  the  style  of  brick  used,  will  be  found  very 
pleasing. 

On  the  stucco  house,  as  well  as  the  one  of 
tan  brick,  a  mottled  roof  effect  of  weathered 
brown  and  red  richly  blended  is  particularly 
appropriate.  With  this  effect  a  trim  color 
which  uses  the  red  of  the  roof  is  attrac- 
tive, as  is  also  a  trim  of  mild  green  or  some 
other  softly  contrasting  color. 

For  the  English  type  of  house  the  thatch 
roof  in  suitable  color  is  true  to  type.  Thatch 
roofing  may  be  obtained  in  convenient  size, 
cut  and  ready  to  lay,  in  any  desired  plain  color 
and  many  beautiful  blended  effects. 

For  the  stone  or  semi-stone  house  a  stone 
roof  is  quite  the  desirable  thing,  giving  the 
necessary  ruggedness  of  texture,  irregularity 
in  appearance,  and  softness  of  coloring. 
Stone  roofing  is  available  in  convenient  form 
for  handling,  with  a  natural  beauty  of  coloring 
which  time  and  age  serve  to  mellow. 

Mottled  effects  are  suitable  for  many  types 
of  houses.  1  he  jade-green-brown-and-red 
effect  previously  mentioned,  for  instance, 
would  be  most  attractive  for  any  house  painted 
in  yellow.  The  warm  yellow  of  the  house  is 
carried  into  the  roof  with  the  soft  browns  and 
touches  of  red.  For  a  most  effective  color  tie-up 
the  trim  color  should  be  of  green,  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  predominating  green  of  the 
roof. 

Two-tone  brown  effects  are  particularly 
pleasing  with  a  house  in  ivory  or  ivory-tan, 
with  trim  and  blinds  in  just  the  right  shade  of 
brown  to  form  a  perfect  color  bridge.  This 
roof  also  looks  well  with  the  body  in  brown 
and  trim  in  ivory  or  ivory-tan.  It  is  parti- 
cularly appropriate  for  a  creamy  stucco  house 
where  the  setting  is  suitable. 

Re-roofing  is  now  possible  at  a  consistently 
reasonable  cost,  in  many  cases  without  remov- 
ing the  previous  roofing,  and  there  is  often  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  a  house  through  a 
change  of  roof. 


A  House  That  Turned  Backward 


by   HAROLD    DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


PTTWE  house  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadel- 
phia, whose  transformation  is  here 
chronicled,  before  it  was  taken  in  hand 
Was  just  a  big;,  square,  roomy  dwelling  of  the 
prosperous  and  "genteel"  sort  that  would 
have  commanded  universal  approval  as  an 
"eligible  mansion"  in  the  late  'eighties  when 
it  was  built.  Its  walls  were  faced  with  meticu- 
lously laid  yellow  brick,  the  windows  all  had 
big  panes  of  plate  glass,  one  pane  to  each  sash, 
and  inside  there  was  the  usual  complement  of 
taffy-colored  and  brightly  varnished  wood- 
work, with  especial  emphasis  of  futile  carving, 
turning,  and  paneling  about  the  staircase  and 
fireplaces,  the  last-named  features  exhibiting 
the  adornment  of  highly  glazed  little  rose- 
colored,  dark  green,  or  light  blue  tiles  so  much 
in  favor  at  the  period.  It  was,  indeed,  in  every 
way  an  epitome  of  the  generally  approved  taste 
of  the  day,  even  to  the  niches  on  mantel  shelves 
for  vases  filled  with  cattails  and  other  "es- 
thetic" pieces  of  bric-a-brac.  In  short  it  was 
just  the  kind  of  house  that  no  one  with  a 
scintilla  of  architectural  sensibility  could  tol- 
erate nowadays. 

Structurally,  it  was  admirably  well  built 
and  it  stood  on  a  site  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Clearly,  the  only  logical  thing  to  do 
was  to  remodel  it.  How  the  transformation  was 
wrought,  and  how  the  limitations  of  the  al- 
ready existing  structure  were  met,  is  a  matter 
of  concern  chiefly  to  architects.  What  is  of 
more  moment  to  the  average  layman  inter- 
ested in  domestic  architecture  is  the  style  or 
mode  of  expression  displayed  by  the  house 
after  the  architect  got  through  with  it,  leaving 
it,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  wholly  new 
thing. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  term 
the  style  altogether  new  or  to  say  that  its 


manifestation  is  independent  of  the  old  struc- 
ture. The  old  cubical  form  inevitably  sug- 
gested certain  possibilities  of  treatment,  and 
the  most  acceptable  mode  of  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  the  architect's  judgment,  happened 
to  work  out  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  a  style 
whose  merits  have  been  too  long  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without 
making  it  intentionally  a  revival,  the  architect 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  design  that  closely 
approximated  the  manner  of  the  Regency  in 
its  salient  characteristics — a  mode  that  once 
sufficed  the  exacting  taste  of  both  British  and 
American  patrons  in  the  opening  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  of  elegance 
that  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget. 

"  Damnation  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
all  its  works  " — that  was  almost  a  fundamental 
article  of  faith  not  so  very  long  ago,  at  least 
amongst  all  who  made  any  pretensions  to  po- 
lite taste.  The  modes  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  left  a  very  evil  odor 
in  the  nostrils  of  a  later  generation.  Having 
escaped  their  thralldom,  the  emancipated 
moderns  regarded  those  modes  from  a  safe 
distance  with  mingled  scorn  and  hatred.  1  hose 
born  at  any  time  within  the  last  quarter  of 
that  extraordinary  hundred  years  looked  back 
to  some  of  its  "terrors"  with  a  troubled  mind. 

But  dreadful  as  those  aberrations  were,  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  they  should  ever  have 
loomed  so  large  on  the  horizon  of  popular 
consciousness  in  our  own  day  and  generation 
that  for  many  they  have  blotted  out  all  else 
that  fell  within  the  same  century.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  all  brought  ourselves  to  see 
around  the  monstrosities  of  a  woefully  unin- 
spired period  and  recognize  more  keenly  than 
most  of  us  do  the  genuine  excellences  of  the 
brilliant  young  years  that  preceded  the  over- 


whelming, long  drawn  out  debacle  of  taste  to 
which  we  now  point  with  derision. 

It  was  the  day  when  people  traveled  in 
yellow  post-chaises  and  stages  of  clean-cut 
fastidious  lines  or  drove  in  canary-colored 
"  chairs."  Steam  locomotion  was  still  a  thing  of 
Utopian  aspiration  that  won  the  plaudits  of 
only  mechanical  enthusiasts. 

The  Classic  elegance  of  Duncan  Phyfe's 
furniture,  made  at  this  time,  is  well  enough 
known  and  needs  no  commendation,  but  what 
of  the  architecture  of  the  houses  built  then  for 
which  Phyfe's  furniture  was  designed?  It 
was  the  day  of  smooth-stuccoed  walls  and  or- 
namental cast-iron  verandas,  of  roofs  for  ver- 
andas and  bay-windows  with  the  flaring  lines 
of  a  Chinese  umbrella,  of  Classic  simplicity 
and  reticence  coupled  with  genial  playfulness. 
It  was  the  day  of  Latrobe,  Mills,  and  Strick- 
land who  were  consistent  and  capable  expon- 
ents in  America  of  the  architectural  prin- 
ciples and  practice  so  well  exemplified  in  Eng- 
land by  Cockerell  and  Milne,  Papworth  and 
Nash,  and  Sir  John  Soane  with  his  divine 
discontent  and  genius  for  scholarly  elimina- 
tion. This  elegant  and  restrained  manner  of 
domestic  building  was  the  ripe,  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  Gra?co-Roman  transition  that 
followed,  and  indeed  accompanied,  the  final 
stages  of  the  Adam  episode  and  came  just  be- 
fore the  severity  of  the  Greek  Revival  had 
acquired  sway  over  popular  taste,  even  to  the 
extent  of  inspiring  the  design  of  temple-fronted 
houses.  This  chaste  style,  of  which  Nash, 
Papworth,  and  their  contemporaries,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Latrobe  with  his  pupils  and  emula- 
tors, in  America,  were  the  interpreters,  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  Directoire  style  in 
France.  Little  as  France  was  loved  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  that  period,  the  excellence  of  French 


The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Regency 
mode  —  clean-cut  delicacy  and  precision  of 
line  and  mass,  austere  simplicity,  and  reii- 
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cence  of  ornament  —  are  all  present  in  this  was  at  the  beginning  distinctly  unpromising. 
"  house  that  turned  backward,"  an  outstand-  This  is  the  north  front  where  the  original  fen- 
ing  example  of  rebuilding,  from  material  that     estration  was  better  than  on  the  south  front 
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design  was  too  obvious  and  too  potent  to  be 
ignored  by  the  bitterest  opponents  of  French 
political  aims. 

Although  this  type  of  architectural  expres- 
sion began  before  and  lasted  later,  the  height 
of  its  vogue  occurred  during  the  regency  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  from 
1810  to  1820,  when  his  father  was  technically 
and  formally  adjudged  demented.  Hence  it 
is  called  the  Regency  Style,  and  the  name  is 
just  as  conveniently  applicable  in  America 
as  in  England  to  distinguish  it  from  the  se- 
vere and  somewhat  coarse  manner  of  the  Greek 


Detail  of  the  southwest  corner 


Revival  which  swallowed  it  up  and  completely 
absorbed  it  when  it  was  just  maturing. 

The  essence  of  the  Greek  Revival  was  rigid 
archaeology.  The  Regency  mode  was  funda- 
mentally Classic  in  principle,  it  is  true,  but  it 
embodied  archaeology  humanized,  adapted  to 
contemporary  needs,  and  used  without  too 
much  pedantic  sophistication  and  insistence 
upon  academic  precision.  It  reflected  the  cul- 
tured grace  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
rather  than  the  cold  perfection  of  the  Parthe- 
non, or  the  ponderous  exactitude  of  Paestum. 
The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Regency 
mode  were  clean-cut  delicacy  and  precision 
of  line  and  mass,  austere  simplicity,  and  reti- 
cence of  ornament.  At  the  same  time,  wherever 
decoration  occurred  it  was  distinguished  in 
design  and  oftentimes  rich  in  detail;  sparing 
in  distribution,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
served genius  of  the  style,  it  became  doubly 
effective  through  its  concentration.  Finally, 
though  the  Regency  mode  was  instinct  with 
all  the  refinement  that  its  Classic  derivation 
could  impart,  it  was  not  at  all  a  perfunctory 
expression  of  dead  archaeology;  it  had  also  a 
very  appreciable  element  of  human  geniality, 
evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  richly  varied 


The  richly  carved  library  mantel 

cast  ironwork  and  whimsical  roofs  of  ver- 
andas and  balconies. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  domestic  work 
of  Latrobe,  Mills,  and  Strickland  has  disap- 
peared, as  well  as  most  of  the  work  designed 
in  a  similar  vein  by  their  contemporaries. 
There  were  once  a  number  of  good  Regency 
dwellings  in  New  York.  They  are  gone,  swept 
away  by  the  onrush  of  commerce  or  the 
tragedies  incident  to  decaying  neighbor- 
hoods. There  were  many  good  Regency  houses 
in  Philadelphia;  they  are  gone,  too,  for  the 
same  causes.  There  were  good  Regency  coun- 
try seats  'round  about  Philadelphia;  few  of 
them  are  left  and  none  of  them  is  intact. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  deplorable  oblitera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  phases  of 
domestic  architecture  ever  seen  in  America — a 
phase  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  social 
life  of  the  period  in  which  it  flourished — we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  it  is  just  as  much  part 


Perspective  along  the  north  terrace 

and  parcel  of  American  architectural  heritage 
as  any  of  the  early  Colonial  types  or  any  of 
those  variations  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Geor- 
gian modes  with  which  people  are  generally 
familiar.  Likewise,  it  is  just  as  deserving  of 
careful  study. 

Without  setting  out  to  galvanize  into  new 
life  an  architectural  style  of  whose  very  exis- 
tence the  majority  of  people  are  completely 
oblivious,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  embodied  in  this 
work  of  remodeling  the  quiet  dignity,  the 
calm  breadth  of  feeling,  and  all  the  other  es- 
sential characteristics  that  marked  the  Re- 
gency manner.  In  many  instances  the  details 
are  quite  different  from  those  customarily 
employed  by  Latrobe,  Mills,  or  Strickland, 
but  the  underlying  spirit  that  informs  the 
composition  is  the  same.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  conception  that  counts  most. 
On  this  ground  we  may  regard  the  house  under 
discussion  as  in  reality  a  very  vital  revival  of 


The  use  of  ornamental  cast  iron  for  verandas,  a  salient  feature  of  Regency  composition — has 
terrace  chairs  and  tables,  and  other  items —     a  marked  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  house 
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Looking  along  the  south,  or  entrance,  front 


a  method  which  produced  such  notably  excel- 
lent results  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  illustrations  show  fully  the  fashion  of 
the  house  in  its  general  aspect  and  also  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  details.  Extended  dis- 
cussion on  that  score,  therefore,  is  quite  un- 
called for.  It  is  to  the  point,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  several  features  of  the  composi- 
tion that  seem  especially  to  invite  comment 
or  to  require  a  word  of  explanation. 

The  size  and  placing  of  the  windows  on  the 
south  or  entrance  front  reflect  one  item  of 
limitation  imposed  by  the  original  structure, 
a  limitation,  nevertheless,  very  happily  neu- 
tralized by  the  agreeable  handling  of  shut- 
ters, glazing,  and  trim.  In  the  wings  and  on 
the  north  front  the  arrangement  of  the  open- 
ings lay  almost  wholly  within  the  architect's 
discretion.  The  previously  existing  conditions 
there  offered  no  obstacle  to  hinder  the  serenitv 
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of  broad  wall  spaces  alternating  with  large 
openings,  few  in  number  but  altogether  ade- 
quate for  lighting.  This  form  of  composition 
one  may  add,  is  frequently  interfered  with  by 
the  popular  obsession  m  favour  of  numerous 
smaller  windows  whose  lighting  capacity  peo- 
ple apparently  delight  to  negative  by  muffling 
them  with  a  foolish  multiplicity  of  shades  and 
curtains.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 
dignified  repose  of  a  large  room  than  a  few 
large  windows  properly  placed.  The  effect  of 
calm  they  create  is  comparable  to  that  of  a 
majestic  andante  movement  in  a  symphony. 
The  ''busy  'r  effect  of  too  many  small  windows, 
which  hopelessly  break  up  the  wall  spaces  and 
leave  no  proper  place  for  furniture,  suggests 
the  fidgety  restlessness  of  a  jazz  composition. 
Obvious  as  this  fact  ought  to  be.  it  is  too  often 
ignored:  in  the  Regency  manner  it  was  more 
generally  heeded. 

The  use  of  a  parapet,  instead  of  overhanging 


eaves,  k  another  pleasant  reversion  to  a  tot 
characteristic  feature  of  Regency  composi- 
tn  n.  but  perhaps  the  — •  st  immediately  >tr.  £- 
tng  incident  is  to  be  found  in  the  empfoyi 


jf  ornamental  :ast  iron  r  r  -:r~-  -.crandas.  :rr- 
race  chairs  and  tables,  and  other  items  that 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
house.  It  so  happens  tnac  the  cast  mm  of  the 
verandah  sap  ports  and  balconies  was  nearly 
all  rescued  from  houswreckers.  the  spoil  of 
demolished  houses.  The  tradition  of  cast  iron 
lingered  on  mto  the  tomes  ano  tar'.y  Liitiu^ 
after  the   Regency  style  had  disappeared. 


the  available  supply  of  this  typical 
v  adornment  still  remain:";  I:  is  m- 
tg  to  note,  however,  that  many  of  the 
Ids  are  still  in  existence.  Cast  iron  has 
orative  value  and  is  a  thmg 
L.  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
and  it  is  Zsin±"  tc  and 
its  legitimate  func- 
speaks  for  rtself; 


a  verv  definite  de> 
nor  to  be_acspisc 
opinion  of  some, 
this  frank  recognition 
tion.  The  result  a 


:t  needs  no  justiiication-  The  balustrade  of" 
the  srairwav.  also,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  in- 
quired from  the  same  source  as  the  exterior 
ironwork. 

In  anv  conscioas  revival  of  an  arch  itectural 
type  there  is  alwavs  the  danger  of  falling  mto 
pedantry  or  an  exc 
house  under  discussi 


intentional  revr 
spontaneous  evi 

t-r.-r.Ir    crn.™»  ami 


of  ajrchaEoliogy.  The 
as  not  a  conscious  or 
s  been  said.  It  was  a 
hich.  as  it  gradually 
v  embodied  the  es- 
manner.  That  tins 
in  coniunction  with 


The  fenestration  on  the  entrance  front  teas  one 
of  ike  limitations  im  posed  by  the  o  riginal  struc- 


ture— a  limitation  happily  neutralized  by  the 
clever  handling  of  shutters,  glazing,  and  :r 


an  ultimate  expression  so  compici 
and  instinct  with  fresh  feeling,  is 
e^dence  of  the  vitality  m  a  style 
we  mav  gam  a  wealth  of  valuabli 
directlv  aDDlicable  in  the  wort  : 
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"Take  the  Barn  for  Instance" 


by   MAE   CAMPBELL  BARNESBY 


^TYTE  HAD  gone  through  the  usual 
\j\J  stages  of  family  housing,  from  city 

V  v  apartment  to  the  country  and  back 
again,  looking  always  for  some  place  where  we 
could  make  our  permanent  home.  Glancing 
idly  over  the  "Farms  for  Sale"  one  Sunday 
I  found  it.  It  read:  "For  Sale — in  Connecticut. 
Small  farm,  with  good  house,  lake,  trout  brook, 
line  woods  for  hunting.  Water  power  with 
chance  to  develop  own  lighting  plant.  17  acres 
of  cleared  land.  Price  $4,000." 

The  following  Sunday  saw  H.  C.  and  me 
enroute  for  Connecticut.  We  found  the  place 
all  that  we  had  hoped,  but  I  need  not  here  re- 
count its  acquisition  and  rehabilitation,  for 
that  is  another  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  two 
happy  years  we  passed  in  that  house.  Then  H. 
C.  lost  his  money — just  plain  lost  it — every- 
thing almost  but  the  place.  And  while  we  had 
the  place  left,  we  could  have  no  servants  to 
run  it,  and  neither  H.  C.  nor  I  had  the  ex- 
perience to  do  the  work  ourselves.  Everything 
ran  perfectly  with  two  maids  and  a  man  out- 
side, but  for  me  alone  it  was  an  impossible 
undertaking. 

The  farmer  we  were  forced  to  keep  for  a 
time,  feeling  that  we  should  be  lost  without 
him.  I  took  on  all  sorts  of  labor,  even  to  mak- 
ing butter,  until  the  cows  could  be  sold.  The 
thought  of  selling  the  place  was  at  the  back  of 
both  our  minds  but  neither  of  us  ever  spoke 
of  it.  And  then  finally  one  day  the  solution 
came  to  me. 

There  was  only  one  thing  on  the  farm  that 
we  had  neglected.  On  a  stretch  of  land  which 
sloped  down  to  the  lake  stood  an  old  barn. 
H.  C.'s  only  remark  when  he  saw  it  was,  "To- 
tal loss.  Some  day  I'll  burn  it."  So  it  stood, 
big  and  barny,  with  holes  through  its  roofs 
and  sides,  its  old  weathered  timbers  of  oak 
and  chestnut  pegged  together  with  great 
wooden  pegs. 

Filled  with  my  great  idea,  I  induced  H.  C. 
to  inspect  the  barn  with  me  and  there  laid  be- 


The  old  barn  as  it  had  stood  for  eighty  years, 
in  its  latter  days  weather  beaten,  its  roof  full 
of  holes  that  let  in  the  sun  and  rain,  but  at 


fore  him  my  plan.  "  This  is  where  we  will  live 
this  summer,"  I  said.  "We  can  rent  the  house 
easily  for  $2,000 — we  are  only  two  miles  from 
the  shore  and  many  houses  there,  uncomfor- 
table ones,  rent  for  much  more  than  that.  I 
can't  do  the  work  in  that  big  house.  Here  I 


hand  rived  cypress  shingles,  giving  it  a 
shaggy  look  suggestive  of  the  woods,  which, 


together  with  the  addition  oj  an  entry  porch 
with  high  peaked  roof,  completely  changed 
the  appearance  of  the  building 
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heart  sound  and  true,  its  great  limbers  still 
strong  and  firm,  waiting  only  to  be  clothed 
anew  in  order  to  become  an  attractive  home 


can  with,  a  little  assistance.  We  will  use  part 
of  the  money  to  fix  this  place.  Now  step  in- 
side." 

Inside  it  looked  pretty  bad,  with  the  sun 
streaming  through  great  gaps  and  cracks. 
1  saw  a  look  of  gloom  settle  over  H.  C.'s  coun- 
tenance which  expressed  slightly  my  own  hid- 
den feelings.  But  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  wonderful  oak  and  chestnut  framing,  the 
beautiful  color  and  good  condition  of  the  roof 
boards,  stained  and  mottled  to  a  rich  brown 
with  years  of  leaking,  the  heavy  oak  beams 
that  supported  the  hay  loft.  Then  I  developed 
my  plan.  H.  C.  had  fewer  objections  to  be 
met  than  I  had  expected,  giving  his  consent, 
however,  only  provided  the  house  rented.  I 
was  content  with  that  for  there  was  no  money 
to  spend  for  the  barn  repairs  unless  we  did  rent 
the  house. 

Just  as  I  had  thought,  the  house  rented 
easily.  Half  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  advance,  so 
I  soon  had  my  thousand  and  was  started  on  the 
barn.  I  hunted  up  an  old  carpenter  who  had 
been  particularly  helpful  on  the  house  and 
found  him  more  than  ready  to  help.  It  was  not 
going  to  be  a  simple  job,  as  we  needed  someone 
w  ho  would  be  interested  in  patching,  splicing 
beams,  tearing  down,  and  putting  back.  It 
would  be  hard  work  sawing  through  heavy 
oak  beams  where  nails  had  been  driven  at 
random,  and  I  knew  we  could  never  do  it  with 
an  up-to-date  bungalow-building  carpenter. 

We  shingled  the  roof,  replacing  the  few  bad 
roof  boards  (to  keep  the  color  the  same)  from 
a  leaky  old  shed  we  had  torn  down.  H.  C.'s 
thoroughness  demanded  new  sills,  and  we  had 
a  first  diagonal  floor  put  down  and  painted. 

The  widest  but  lowest  hayloft  we  kept  for  a 
bedroom  (tearing  out  the  other  loft)  and  had 
stairs  built  to  it— daily  use  of  a  ladder  was  not 
appealing.  Heavy  chestnut  beams — in  fact, 
the  supports  from  the  other  loft — were  spliced 
and  put  across  as  a  railing  to  the  balcony, 
just  three  feet  from  its  floor.  Over  this  railing 
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I  hung  a  Paisley  shawl  and  some  rugs,  which 
gave  us  a  secure  feeling.  We  had  a  spacious 
room  twenty-five  by  ten  and  we  made  no  at- 
tempt to  enclose  this  space,  enjoying  the  airi- 
ness of  the  large  room. 

In  one  corner  underneatn  the  balcony  we 


space  fora  large  studio  window.  We  bought  the 
doors  and  windows  from  a  mail  order  house, 
and  with  molding  tacked  on  the  beams,  our 
w  indows  slid  w  irli  the  besl . 

I  he  kitchen  was  pretty  with  the  cream- 
colored  wall  board,  and  I  knew  just  how  the 


The  gradual  improvements  added  with  the 
years  since  the  barn  emerged  from  its  long 
period  of  inanition  have  made  it  a  delight- 


built  our  kitchen  with  wall  board,  using 
one  of  the  heavy  oak  10  x  10  inch  supports 
of  the  balcony  for  the  corner  post,  which  gave 
us  a  kitchen  about  8x10  feet. 

A  simple  chimney  was  built  with  two  flues, 
one  for  the  kitchen  and  one  for  the  big  room. 
In  the  kitchen  we  put  a  tiny  ship  stove  which 
was  complete  even  to  an  oven.  For  the  other 
room,  a  stove  much  used  by  the  neighboring 
farmers  settled  its  broad  homey  shape  under 
the  balcony.  This  stove,  which  took  three  or 
four  large  logs  to  warm  its  belly,  had  a  front 
which  opened  like  a  fireplace.  It  was  not  so 
acceptable  as  a  fine  old  Franklin,  but  it  was  a 
much  better  heater.  I  hung  curtains  to  pull 
across  and  found  here  a  cozy  dressing  room  on 
many  frosty  fall  mornings. 

The  windows  and  doors,  which  at  first  had 
seemed  difficult,  were  worked  out  quite 
simply.  There  was  a  small  door  in  the  kitchen 
which  it  seemed  necessary  to  replace.  Two  win- 
dows were  cut  there,  too,  to  make  a  cross  draft. 

The  first  year  we  left  the  two  big  doors  on 
the  lake  side,  putting  them  on  new  runners. 
Two  frames  the  size  of  these  doors  were  made 
to  slide  into  place  when  the  doors  were  open. 
These  were  covered  with  black  tarlatan  and 
when  they  were  in  place  it  seemed  almost  as 
if  we  were  on  a  porch  by  the  lake,  for  we  were 
only  about  seventy-five  feet  from  it.  Two  win- 
dows cut  above  the  highest  cross  beam  made 
the  bedroom  light  and  airy.  These  were 
matched  at  the  other  end,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  big  doors  more  light  and  air  was  let  in. 
The  accommodating  old  cross  beam  here  was 
low  enough  to  allow  me  to  look  out  from  my 
seat  at  my  desk  under  one  of  these  windows 
at  H.  C.  pulling  in  a  pickerel. 

A  small  window  under  the  stairs  lighted  my 
dressing  room  when  the  curtains  were  pulled. 
The  double  doors  on  this  side  of  the  room  were 
removed,  a  beam  put  across  the  space  the 
height  of  the  first  beam  level  and  below  the 
beam  the  opening  was  boarded,  leaving  a 


Jul  and  inviting  place.  The  balcony  railing 
is  a  fine  design  cut  from  old  chestnut,  and 
ihe  stairs  are  of  oak 


beauty  of  the  framing  beams  in  the  big  room 
would  stand  out  with  a  similar  lighter  back- 
ground. So  over  the  dull  gray  walls  between  the 
beams  we  put  building  paper  of  the  sort  used 
for  protecting  finished  floors  in  new  houses. 
Its  tone  was  a  good  yellow,  which  blended 


wonderfully  with  the  brown  old  timbers  and 
the  mottled  brown  roof. 

A  neighbor  who  understands  electric  work 
strung  some  lights  for  us  from  our  plant  at 
the  dam;  the  ten-cent  store  furnished  the 
kitchen,  and  our  garret  did  the  greater  part 
toward  furnishing  the  big  room.  Our  bedroom 
we  ilul  in  maple  from  a  neighbor's  garret  for 
#25 — it  was  perfect  for  that  balcony  room. 

The  barn  was  ready  a  week  before  the  new 
tenants  moved  into  the  house,  and  we  spent 
that  summer  without  domestic  problems.  That 
winter  we  lived  very  simply  in  town,  closing 
ev  erything  at  the  farm.  \\  hen  spring  came, 
although  there  was  not  the  same  pressing 
need,  H.  C.  chose  the  barn  again,  and  we 
rented  the  house  once  more.  I  hat  year  we 
shingled  the  barn  outside  with  hand  rived  cy- 
press shingles  which  gave  it  a  nice  shaggy  ap- 
pearance and  added  an  entry  porch  w  ith  a  high 
peak  which  took  away  the  plain  barn  look. 
( >ver  the  yellow  paper  inside  we  framed  the 
spaces  between  the  beams  with  seven-eights 
inch  furring  strips,  to  leave  all  the  beam  depth 
possible.  1  o  the  strips  metal  lathing  was  nailed 
and  the  whole  rough  plastered  in  a  buff  tone. 
A  stone  fireplace  under  the  balcony,  with  two 
big  settles,  and  a  floor  of  oak  planks  finished 
the  work  for  that  year. 

*  *  *  $  %  s|c  afc 

We  have  been  back  in  the  house  several 
years  now  but  each  summer  finds  H.  C.  doing 
things  for  his  barn.  Across  the  balcony  there 
is  a  railing  of  fine  design  cut  from  old  chestnut; 
the  stairs  which  go  up  with  two  turns  behind 
a  railing  screen  are  of  oak.  As  one  enters  from 
the  porch  there  is  a  platform  with  a  rail  like 
the  one  on  the  balcony.  Curved  oak  steps 
lead  down  into  the  room  from  each  end  of 
the  small  platform.  A  bathroom  with  all  its 
necessaries  has  of  course  found  itself,  this 
time  in  a  room  built  on.  Sometimes  I  feel  that 
H.  C.  would  lose  his  home  with  less  regret  that 
he  would  that  old  barn.  He  and  his  men  friends 
spend  long  hours  there  with  a  booming  fire 
roaring  up  the  big  flue. 

I  often  think  of  the  young  families  in  the 
city  needing  a  breath  of  country  air,  and  of 
these  old  remnants  of  the  past  which  can  be 
made  so  useful  and  which  stand  on  so  many 
hillsides  waiting — I  wish  I  could  say  to  them, 
"Take  the  barn  for  instance." 


The  side  of  the  barn  away  from  the  lake, 
showing  the  large  studio  window  substituted 
Jor  the  double  barn  doors,  and  the  lean-to  bath- 
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room  that  was  an  acquisition  of  later  date. 
Note  the  picturesqueness  conferred  by  the  wide 
overhanging  eves  and  massive  stone  chimneys 
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Foundations  for  the  Hillside  Home 


by    E.    E.    II  AR  Rl  MAN 


T 


^HE  man  who  selects  a  homesite  upon  a 
hillside  shows  wisdom  in  the  choice,  from 
the  standpoint  of  drainage  and  scenic  at- 
tractions, yet  he  is  confronted  by  problems  that 
never  trouble  the  dweller  in  the  flat  land.  This  is 
especially  true  if  he  makes  a  fill  in  front  of  the 
notch  he  cut  to  receive  the  rear  end  of  his  home, 
as  is  usually  done.  If  he  is  a  wise  man  he  begins 
taking  precautions  as  soon  as  he  starts  his  excava- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  guard  against  a  slip. 
Here  is  ground  that  has  been  in  its  present  posi- 
tion for  centuries,  thoroughly  weather  packed 
and  solid,  yet  on  a  slant  that  may  run  from  ten 
to  forty  degrees,  in  extreme  cases  even  more. 
Cover  this  with  a  deep  layer  of  loose  soil  and  then 
let  it  be  assailed  by  heavy  rains  and  what  hap- 
pens? Gullied  and  washed  by  running  water,  its 
upper  part  is  soon  made  unsightly,  even  though  a 
lawn  has  been  started.  The  water  soaks  down  to 
meet  that  hard  slope  and  the  upper  weight  is 
trebled  by  the  liquid  content.  What  more  natural 
than  that  a  slip  should  start  and  once  started, 
exert  great  pressure?  But,  you  would  say,  of 
course  he  has  built  a  retaining  wall! 

If  the  pitch  of  the  ground  is  acute,  certainly 
he  has,  but  often  the  wall  does  not  save  him  from 
disaster.  No  more  common  error  is  made  by  build- 
ers than  the  erection  of  a  retaining  wall  that  is 
inadequate.  Once  a  retaining  wall  is  built  and 
found  to  be  lacking  in  essential  elements,  it  is  a 
long  and  expensive  job  to  rectify  the  mistakes. 
Better  by  far  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  care, 
than  to  fall  short  even  a  little. 

One  very  common  error  is  omitting  weep 
holes  near  the  outside  soil  level.  This  means  that 
when  the  watering  of  lawn  and  flowers  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
water  pocket  established  inside  of  the  wall,  all 
along  its  lower  level.  Heavy  rains  may  fill  up  the 
unpacked  soil  until  it  becomes  soggy.  Such  a 
condition  results  in  a  case  of  root  drowning  of 
shrubbery  and  shade  trees.  This  in  itself  is  a 
heavy  loss  and  an  irritation,  but  there  is  worse 
to  come. 

A  concrete  retaining  wall  is  the  accepted  type 
to-day,  as  good  walls  of  this  kind  excel  in  strength 
and  durability,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
concrete  grades  with  the  conscience  of  the  builder 
and  his  understanding.  A  well-mixed  concrete 
of  a  I  to  8  mixture,  is  far  stronger  than  a  poorly 
mixed  wall  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  in  I  to 
6.  Also,  concrete  that  is  wet  to  a  pouring  consis- 
tency is  immeasurably  better  than  the  pack 
method  that  is  merely  damp,  for  step  and  walk 
building. 

"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish" 

Now  if  the  builder  thinks  to  save  on  cement 
and  has  his  helper  at  the  mixer  dip  cement  in  a 
pail  and  throw  it  in,  with  a  careless  flip  that  re- 
tains fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  dry  cement 
in  the  bottom  of  the  measuring  pail,  as  I  have 
seen  done  many  times,  that  wall  is  bound  to  lack 
strength.  If  he  omits  the  reinforcing  steel  that 
should  invariably  be  laid  in  such  a  wall  it  becomes 
as  weak  as  a  brick  wall. 

The  pressure  of  a  water  soaked  fill  behind  such 
a  wall  exerts  a  force  that  few  realize,  and 
presently  a  fine  crack  appears,  running  from  top 
to  base.  Perhaps  there  are  several  of  these  and 
they  grow  wider  and  wider  as  time  passes,  until 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  a  section  of  the 
retaining  wall  turns  outward  to  the  hill  slope 
with  a  crash. 

Repairing  such  a  wall  costs  more  than  the 
original  and  is  rarely  a  good  job.  It  was  once  my 
fortune  to  repair  a  wall  that  had  not  yet  broken 
but  had  been  pushed  out  until  it  leaned  nine  and 
one  half  inches  beyond  the  vertical.  I  did  the 
job  in  a  way  that  made  it  possible  to  .give  a 


The  hillside  site  is  preferable  to  the  level  site 
from  every  esthetic  standpoint,  and  certainly  on 
that  score  alone  it  is  worth  the  extra  attention  it 


twenty-five-year  guarantee,  and  the  guarantee 
has  never  been  called  on,  but  the  point  of  this 
story  is  that  the  cost  to  the  owner  was  almost 
exactly  ten  times  what  it  would  have  cost  ori- 
ginally to  make  that  wall  immovable. 

First,  the  footings  of  such  a  wall  must  be  so 
constructed  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  throw 
the  wall  toward  its  burden.  If  the  trenches  have  a 
bottom  that  slants  inward,  with  the  outer  line 
three  inches  above  the  inner  one,  in  hard  ground, 
it  braces  the  whole  wall  to  a  marked  and  \  aluable 
degree.  With  the  wall  given  two  horizontal 
double  lines  of  twisted,  three-quarter-inch,  or 
even  five-eighth-inch,  steel  and  vertical  half-inch 
rods  every  four  feet,  a  retaining  wall  eight  feet 
high  is  a  strong  one.  Now  take  enough  three- 
quarter-inch  rods  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet 
long,  with  an  eye  in  each  end,  to  set  one  at  every 
fifteen- foot  interval,  with  the  outer  line  of  the 
upper  horizontals  run  through  the  eye  of  the  rod. 
Dig  down  into  the  hill  a  trench,  until  its  inner  end 
rests  in  hardpan  at  least  three  feet  deep.  Dig  a 
cross  trench  four  feet  long,  sixteen  inches  \\  ide, 
and  a  foot  below  the  eye  of  the  rod.  Then  insert 
in  this  eye  a  forty-two-inch  long  rod  of  one-inch 
steel. 

Block  the  trench  carrying  the  rod  and  fill  the 
cross  trench  with  concrete  that  comes  as  high 
above  as  it  runs  below,  and  fill  in  the  dirt.  Now 
you  have  deadmen  that  will  never  rot  and  that 
could  not  be  pulled  out  through  that  earth 
anchorage  by  a  mogul  engine.  \  our  extra  expendi- 
ture is  light  compared  with  the  increased  stability 
of  the  wall  and  it  is  a  perfect  insurance  against  a 
much  greater  expense  in  the  future.  \\  ith  a  row 
of  weep  holes,  made  by  inserting  short  sections 
of  iron  pipe  .n  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  to  lead 
the  accumulations  of  water  outside,  vour  wall  is 
perfectly  safe. 

Before  beginning  to  fill  the  lot  back  of  this  wall, 
you  must  look  to  the  foundations  of  the  house  you 
plan  to  build.  Do  that  for  all  the  portion  destined 
to  lie  forward  of  the  cut  planned  for  the  rear.  Dig 
down  to  hardpan,  to  make  certain  that  you  will 
have  no  settling,  run  your  footings,  set  your 
forms,  and  cast  the  foundation  walls  and  bring 
them  to  a  level.  This  will  be  a  saving  in  another 
way,  since  you  do  not  need  to  fill  inside  the  walls, 
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but  merely  level  up  your  lot  outside  with  what 
is  cut  off  the  hill  to  make  room  for  the  rear  end 
of  the  house  and  any  backyard  desired.  Follow- 
ing this  plan  you  can  be  sure  of  having  your  floors 
maintain  their  even  level  indefinitely.  By  grad- 
ing first  and  digging  down  to  place  the  footings, 
you  are  never  quite  so  certain  of  your  bearing 
surfaces. 

A  GUARD  FOR  THE  BANK  ACCOUNT 

The  plan  of  working  detailed  here,  if  faithfully 
followed,  guards  the  bank  account,  insures  peace 
of  mind,  and  retains  all  the  landscape  beauties 
that  you  have  created.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
be  called  in  by  owners  of  sidehill  homes  to  cure  a 
legion  of  ills.  Carelessness  about  retaining  walls 
has  called  for  much  hard  labor  and  a  not  quite 
complete  sense  of  satisfaction,  since  that  could 
be  achieved  only  by  tearing  off  the  entire  wall, 
trucking  away  the  debris  and  building  a  new  wall. 
The  slipping  of  a  fill  has  opened  up  crevices  in  the 
soil  from  one  to  four  feet  deep  and  a  frantic 
owner  has  begged  me  to  anchor  it.  A  settling  of 
inadequate  foundation  on  the  filled  surface  has 
cracked  plastering,  set  a  chimney  awry,  opened 
joints  in  the  finish  woodwork,  caused  an  uneven 
floor,  pulled  the  front  steps  out  of  shape,  broken 
the  front  walk,  and  let  a  part  lop  down  at  a  crazy 
slant. 

lake  pains  at  the  beginning  and  save  pains 
later.  It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  handle  a  sidehill 
lot  in  erecting  a  home  there.  It  you  do  the  work 
with  care  and  judgment  your  sidehill  home  may 
be  made  into  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  on 
earth  and  a  never  failing  source  of  comfort  and 
joy.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  new  house  are  its  foundation  and 
its  roof,  and  your  lot  must  have  made  for  it  a 
foundation  that  is  permanently  anchored  to  the 
hill. 

That  a  wholesale  land  slip  is  quite  possible 
in  such  a  place,  with  no  such  precautions  ob- 
served as  I  have  detailed,  has  been  proved  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  several  houses  have 
slid  down  from  hillsides  in  time  of  heavy  rains,  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  lot  keeping  the  house  com- 
pany in  each  case.  It  often  happens  that  a  line 
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Left.  A  hillside  house  of  simple  Spanish 
type  which  follows  the  slope  of  the  ground 
instead  of  "  digging  in."  The  ground  floor  is 
on  two  levels,  and  the  garage,  at  the  extreme 
right,  on  a  third  level 


Below.  Of  French  peasant  inspiration,  this 
little  five-room  cottage  snuggling  cosily  into 
the  hillside  is  plainly  the  right  house  in  ex- 
actly the  right  place.  A  sturdy  retaining  wall 
protects  the  dooryard  garden,  and  the  hillside 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  provide  a  terrace  to 
which  one  can  step  from  the  upper  bedroom 


Below.  Where  three  levels  have  been  cleverly 
employed  to  give  interest  to  the  design.  Such 
a  site  requires  great  care  in  guarding  against 
slips  in  the  soil  used  to  fill,  but  it  gives 
opportunity  for  landscape  effects  that  cannot 
be  attained  on  the  level  site 


Below.  Another  view  of  the  house  to  the  left, 
showing  the  ell  in  the  rear  which  houses  the 
living  room  above  and  the  garage  below.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  house  hugs  the  ground  closely, 
the  section  parallel  to  the  street  giving  the 
impression  of  a  single  story 


of  sewer  pipe  laid  along  at  the  foot  of  the  inside 
surface  of  a  retaining  wall,  helps  materially  in 
carrying  the  surplus  water  to  the  weep  holes. 
This  should  be  laid  with  open  joints  to  allow 
the  water  to  enter  easily.  If  this  is  done 
the  drainage  is  far  more  perfect,  and  the 
only  possible  trouble  in  store  for  that  pipe 
is  the  intrusion  of  tree  roots,  which  may  in 
time  fill  the  pipe  from  end  to  end;  but  even 
then  you  are  no  worse  off  than  you  would 
have  been  without  the  pipe.  In  fact,  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  earth  packs  closely  enough 
around  such  a  pipe  to  prevent  some  consider- 
able seepage  past  it,  so  it  really  helps  even 
when  plugged. 
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<3  25roeade  of  the  "Sbentieth  Century 
adapted  from  (Elizabethan  Cmbroiderf  jlotifs 


THE  design  of  the  brocade  shown  here  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  flower  theme  on  an 
old  Elizabethan  tunic.  Tulips,  jonquils, 
carnations,  peach  blossoms,  and  the  English 
rose  are  worked  in  their  natural  colors.  And, 
dividing  the  fabric  into  panels,  wide  bands  of 
tinsel  thread  frame  the  various  flower  motifs. 

In  Elizabethan  times  all  manner  of  fabrics 
were  embellished  with  elaborate  embroidery 
designs,  skilfully  worked  in  colored  silks 
and  rich  with  gold  and  silver. 

Many  of  these  rare  old  pieces  are  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  To  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
we  owe  the  motifs  of  this  brocade. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  selection  of  brocades, 
there  is  in  the  Schumacher  collection  a 
wealth  of  brocatelles,  tapestries,  damasks, 
velvets,  taffetas,  satins,  hand-blocked  linens, 
chintzes,  and  toiles  de  Jouy,  appropriate  for 
every  decorative  use. 

These  Schumacher  fabrics  may  be  seen 
by  arrangement  with  your  decorator,  up- 
holsterer, or  the  decorating  service  of  your 
department  store.  Samples  specially  selected 
to  fit  your  decorative  requirements  can  be 
promptly  secured  by  them. 

"Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator" 

How  you  can,  without  additional  expense, 
have  the  professional  services  of  an  interior 
decorator  is  explained  in  our  free  booklet, 
"Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

Richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  request  without  charge. 
Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-4, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Importers, 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 


The  brocade  used  in  this  wall  banner  and  an  the  chair  is  an  authentic 
adaptation  by  Schumacher  of  old  Elizabethan  embroidery  motifs. 
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Decorating  with  Light 

by   WALTER   RENDELL  STOREY 


LIGHTING  a  room  is  no  longer  simply  a 
question  of  sufficient  illumination  but  of 
using  the  light  itself  as  well  as  the  fixtures 
in  building  up  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
room.  Decorating  with  light  gives  a  room  that 
effect  of  light  and  shadow,  half-tone  and  high- 
light, that  makes  an  interior  painted  by  an  artist 
so  delightful  a  thing  to  look  upon.  To  aid  in  the 
task  of  lighting  a  room  properly  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  beautiful  designs  in  lighting  fixtures 
from  which  to  choose. 

The  more  permanent  lights,  such  as  wall 
fixtures,  hanging  lanterns,  chandeliers,  and 
torcheres — as  distinguished  from  table  and  floor 
lamps — are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
illumination  of  a  room.  Such  permanent  furnish- 
ings provide  the  background  for  the  later  arrange- 
ment of  the  movable  lamps.  Eight  to  twelve  lights 


No  form  o  f  fixture  exceeds  in  beauty  the  crys- 
tal chandelier — a  legacy  from  candle-lighting 
days  but  with  a  dazzling  affinity  for  electricity 


are  not  considered  too  many  in  a  fair-sized  room 
to-day,  and  of  these  the  fixed  lights  often  make 
up  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  number.  This 
does  not  hold  true,  of  course,  in  some  schemes  of 
decoration.  Variation  of  effects  should  always  be- 
sought for,  and  some  living  rooms,  for  instance, 
are  now  being  made  without  any  permanently 
fixed  sources  of  illumination. 

The  importance  of  the  quality  and  the  type  of 
design  of  the  lighting  fixture  in  its  decorative 
relation  to  the  room  is  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  accepted.  Whether  the  all-important  new 
house  is  to  be  in  a  picturesque  Spanish  or  hospi- 
table Colonial  style,  or  perhaps  suggest  the  im- 
pressive Italian  or  ample  Tudor  period,  the  kind 
of  dwelling  generally  sets  the  style  for  the  light 
fixtures.  Of  course,  in  this  day  of  rooms  of  diversi- 
fied period  decoration,  the  furniture  that  is  to  go 
into  a  particular  room  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  deciding  on  the  type  of  fixture. 

One  peculiarity  about  lighting  fixtures  is  that 


they  are  one  of  the  last  things  to  go  into  a  house. 
After  the  old  oak  floors  with  hand-wrought  nails 
have  been  ordered  for  the  living-room,  and  quar- 
tered oak  paneling  or  Spanish  tiling  for  the  dining 
room  has  been  decided  upon,  and  along  about  the 
time  when  you  think  that  most  of  your  worries 
about  the  new  house  are  over,  along  comes  the 
question  of  lighting  fixtures.  There  are  the  wall 
lights  for  almost  every  room,  ceiling  lights  of 
different  kinds  for  a  few,  and  then  you  discover 
that  the  hanging  lantern  for  the  entrance  hall  was 
almost  forgotten.  There  must  be  special  lights 
for  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  a  lot  of  other  un- 
expected places  must  now  be  provided  for.  Sud- 
denly you  realize  how  important  are  just  the 
right  lighting  fixtures. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  budget  for  the  house 
— which  seemed  so  ample  when  the  work  was 
started — is  terribly  shrunken  through  the  de- 
vastating inroads  upon  it  for  things  that  were 
thought  of  at  the  last  minute  and  that  one  just 
has  to  have.  So  the  householder  sometimes  thinks 
that  the  place  to  economize  is  on  the  lighting 
fixtures. 

Of  course  one  always  has  to  economize  some- 
where in  building  a  house.  But  he  who  places 
cheapness  before  quality  in  lighting  fixtures  may 
later  rue  his  decision.  In  the  first  place,  good 
designs  that  have  an  air  about  them  are  not  the 
cheapest.  Also  fixtures  are  a  part  of  the  house- 
hold equipment  that  must  look  well  years  hence, 
for  they  cannot  be  re-upholstered  like  a  chair  or  re- 
painted like  woodwork,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  well  made  as  well  as  fine  in  appearance. 
Lighting  experts  say  that  3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  is  not  too  much  to  allow  for 
lighting  fixtures. 

When  selecting  the  fixtures  the  brass  or  iron  or 
silver  may  look  the  same  in  a  poorly  made  piece 
as  in  a  better  made  one.  But  a  few  months  will 
generally  tell  a  different  story.  For  example,  one 
would  think  th;it  if  a  wall  bracket  is  made  of  solid 
brass  that  is  enough  to  say  about  its  quality. 
But  nowadays,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and 
ease  of  working,  the  brass  may  be  alloyed  with  in- 
ferior metals.  After  a  few  months  the  metal  of 
such  fixtures  will  show  a  pitted  surface,  unsightly 
to  look  upon,  and  if  there  is  any  unusual  strain  the 
defective  material  will  easily  bend  or  break. 
Following  the  advice  of  the  architect  and  dealing 
with  high  class  firms  is  the  best  method  where  the 
selection  and  buying  of  lighting  fixtures  are  in- 
volved. 

The  hanging  lantern  has  the  most  important 
position  of  any  of  the  fixed  lights  because  of  its  use 
in  the  entrance  hall.  It  needs  by  all  means  to  be  a 
decorative  and  interesting  lighting  fixture,  for 
in  the  entrance  hall  the  first  and  also  the  last  im- 
pression of  one's  home  are  registered  on  the  visi- 
tor's mind.  Fven  in  small  houses  the  open  door- 
ways letting  out  from  the  hall  and  the  staircase 
give  a  sense  of  space  and  height  that  permits  in- 
teresting effects  with  a  hanging  lantern. 

Generally  the  note  of  tin-  external  architecture 
is  reflected  in  the  decoration  of  the  entrance  hall. 
For  a  Colonial  country  home  or  a  Georgian  town 
house  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  one  of  the 
many  types  of  early  American  or  English  brass 
lanterns  which  range  from  the  simple  lines  of  the 
round  glass  lanterns  with  etched  sides,  found  in 
many  old  time  Colonial  and  Early  Republic 
homes,  to  elaborate  Georgian  types.  Other 
examples  reproduce  the  delicate  garland  and  urns 
of  the  Adam  period.  One  has  the  choice  also  cf 
earlier  types  with  their  austere  use  of  more 
ornately  wrought  bronze. 

\\  lth  the  Npanish  vogue  so  much  with  us, 
picturesque  lanterns  from  Andalusia  are  in  de- 
mand. 1  hese  show  their  Moorish  heritage  in  their 
pierced  metal  tops  and  many  faceted  sides — forms 
suggestive  of  mosque  architecture.  \\  Fought  iron 
work  in  more  delicate  form  is  shown  in  the 
Italian  lanterns  which  with  tops  of  carved  metal 
tendrils  and  leaf  forms,  sometimes  in  polychrome, 


may  be  had  in  authentic  Renaissance  forms.  Or  a 
designer  of  to-day  may  create  a  lantern  to  fit  in 
with  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  stairs 
and  doorways  that  is  even  more  Italian  than  the 
Quatrocento  produced. 

Picturesque  hanging  lights  are  also  used  on  oc- 
casion as  a  decorative  supplement  to  the  wall 
brackets  and  table  lights  in  a  living  room.  Es- 
pecially are  such  additions  effective  if  the  room 
is  rather  long.  If  there  is  an  informal  air  to  its 
furnishings  an  old  ship's  lantern  or  a  Colonial 
one  of  tin  with  pierced  sides  may  be  just  the 
thing  to  hang  down  from  the  ceiling  at  one  end. 
Or  if  the  furniture  of  the  room  consists  of  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  pieces  from  the  four 
corners  of  Europe  a  Spanish  lantern  may  add  to 
the  distinctive  effect. 

Odd  lanterns  also  find  a  place  outside  of  the 


A  wall  lighting  fixture  in  the  delicate  style  of 
Italian  metalwork  may  give  a  distinguished 
touch  to  a  corner  of  living  room  or  drawing  room 


entrance  door  of  the  house.  Here  is  where  the 
w  him  of  the  householder  is  supreme.  Such  a  lan- 
tern may  be  some  precious  antique  that  was 
picked  up,  long  before  it  was  needed,  in  some  out- 
of-the-wav  antique  shop,  though  a  modern-made 
reproduction  will  likely  stand  the  rain  and  wind 
much  better  than  a  century-old  relic,  and  be  to 
the  casual  glance  just  as  picturesque.  This  grow- 
ing custom  of  having  a  door  light  adds  to  the 
hospitable  air  that  the  main  portal  of  a  home 
should  possess  and  is  a  charming  decorative 
touch  to  the  house. 

What  with  the  salvaging  from  the  past  of  fine 
examples  and  the  making  of  excellent  reproduc- 
tions, there  is  no  dearth  of  portal  lanterns.  1  here 
are  the  Early  American  lanterns  with  conical 
tops  and  sides  of  curved  glass  in  imitation  of  the 
eld  horn  "lanthorns"  which  lit  up  tavern  door- 
ways in  the  good  old  days.  Italian  and  Spanish 
examples  of  wrought  iron  and  glass  may  be  found 
in  a  generous  number  of  designs,  many  of  them 
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originally  made  for  use  on  the  exterior  of  build- 
ings. 

But  the  most  charming  of  hanging  lights  is 
undoubtedly  the  crystal  chandelier.  This  lovely 
thing  of  sparkling  prisms,  drops,  and  chains  of 
crystal  is  now  after  a  lapse  of  a  century  having  a 
vogue  as  one  more  decorative  object  salvaged 
from  the  past.  Of  course  such  an  individual  piece 
of  room  furnishing  has  to  have  a  setting  that 
suggests  to  a  degree  the  type  of  interior  for  which 
it  was  originally  made.  With  the  wide  revival  of 
Colonial  interiors  and  a  greater  interest  in  the 
simpler  forms,  of  the  great  French  periods,  the 
chandelier,  equipped  with  electric  candles  instead 
of  the  tallow  of  the  past,  now  adds  its  note  of 
beauty  to  the  twentieth  century  American  home 
in  period  dining  room,  drawing  room,  bed  cham- 
ber, or  dressing  room. 

The  placing  of  wall  lights  is  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  that  of  deciding  on  the  hanging  of  a 
lantern  or  a  chandelier,  for  the  relation  of  wall 
fixtures  to  the  rest  of  the  room  is  both  a  matter 
of  architectural  balance  and  of  fitting  in  with  the 
furniture  that  will  later  go  into  the  apartment. 
In  some  rooms,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
scheme  of  interior  decoration  may  not  call  for 
any  wall  fixtures.  Or  perhaps  where  a  fine  and 
delightful  touch  of  old-time  atmosphere  is 
desired,  old-fashioned  candle  sconces — to  be 
used  with  wax  candles — may  be  substituted  for 
the  electric  fixtures.  In  such  a  case  the  wall  lights 
may  be  considered  a  more  or  less  temporary  instal- 
lation, as  placing  them  on  the  wall  or  taking 
them  down  is  a  simple  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  wall  fixtures  of  not  too 
pronounced  a  type  are  best  to  use  unless  a  parti- 
cularly strict  period  effect  is  planned  for  the 
room.  There  are,  however,  so  many  interesting 
designs  now  available  that  one  may  have  a  wide 
range  of  choice  of  fixtures  that  will  fit  in  harmoni- 
ously and  unobtrusively  with  the  Colonial,  old 
English,  or  Spanish  interiors  which  are  just  now 
the  most  in  vogue. 

Early  American  and  English  types  of  wall 
lights  go  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  they  first  were  used  in  England. 
The  earliest  ones  were  simple  candle  sconces 
consisting  of  a  candle  socket  with  a  metal  plate 


back  of  it  to  protect  the  wall  from  the  flame. 
Later  the  back  piece  became  a  reflector  in  many 
shapes,  including  round  ones  of  polished  tin.  The 
circular  reflectors  of  glass  in  many  segments  are 
characteristic  of  this  type,  and  when  placed  on 
each  side  of  a  wide,  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  a 
Colonial  living  room  they  give  a  cheerful  sparkle, 
whether  used  with  electric  or  with  wax  candles. 


An  interesting  type  of  modern  designed  hang- 
ing light  in  the  Italian  style.  In  the  home 
of  J.  Scott  Parrish,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Particularly  interesting  are  the  later  Colonial 
and  the  Georgian  wall  lights.  These  often  have 
circular  or  oval  wall  plates  of  brass  with  two 
candle  supports  branching  out.  An  American 
design  recognized  by  the  eagle  emblem  on  it  is  a 
rather  large  round  convex  mirror  known  as  a 
"bull's  eye,"  with  two  candle  holders  gracefully 
springing  from  it  and  with  the  eagle  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  mirror. 

Wall  lights  of  eighteenth  century  France,  which 
had  their  counterparts  in  England  in  the  fantasies 
of  Chippendale,  are  especially  lovely  adornments 
for  rooms  of  those  periods.  These  fixtures  of  gilt 
metal — or  of  carved  wood,  as  Chippendale  liked 
to  make  them — consist  of  involved  scrolls  of 
fantastic  form.  Girandoles  for  the  wall,  with  their 
sparkling  use  of  crystals  and  their  contrast  to  the 
carved  wood  or  delicate  metal  branch  supports, 
provide  us  with  another  delightful  form  of  light 
holder  suitable  for  rooms  where  a  distinctive  air  of 
elegance  is  desired. 

The  rough  plaster  walls  and  Spanish  architec- 
ture which  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  our  national 
styles  through  their  popularity  in  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Southwest,  have  brought  in  their 
train  a  tremendous  vogue  for  wrought  iron  work 
in  fixtures.  Hanging  lights  and  wall  lights  in  ham- 
mered iron,  with  the  marks  of  the  tools  and  the 
welding  of  the  parts  frankly  left  visible,  are  now 
obtainable  in  interesting  designs  inspired  by 
ancient  Iberia.  In  a  similar  vein,  but  with  the 
designs  worked  out  with  greater  delicacy,  are  the 
Italian  examples  of  wrought  iron.  These,  when 
touched  with  color  in  the  polychrome  manner 
characteristic  of  Italian  wrought  iron  work,  easily 
lend  themselves  to  inclusion  in  the  colorful  in- 
teriors that  are  now  the  fashion. 

Torcheres,  those  real  aristocrats  of  lighting 
fixtures,  have  entered  more  than  ever  into  the 
lighting  of  our  apartments.  Their  form  has  no 
doubt  even  influenced  that  of  the  tall  floor 
lamps,  which  might  be  said  to  have  descended 
from  the  much  older  type  of  light.  A  torchere, 
however,  never  has  a  large  shade  but  clings 
to  its  traditional  candle  lights,  with  perhaps 
an  alabaster  shade  with  open  top,  or  individ- 
ual shields  for  each  light.  A  certain  dignity  is 
characteristic  of  a  torchere  and  one  may  not 
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THE 


"FRENCH" 
PHONE 


BROADCASTING 

From  Station  JVMCA  From  Station  JVMSG 

Sundays   .  .  .  9:00  pm.  Thursdays  .  .  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesdays  .  .  .  7:00  p.m.  Fridays  .  .  .  7:30  p.m. 

Wednesdays  .  .  7:30  p.m.  Saturdays  .  .  Qro  p.m. 

jPiAVE  you  ever  traveled  in  France  and  noticed  these  delightful  little  instruments  used  for 
phoning? 

J~l AVE  you  not  thought  how  much  your  home  or  office  would  be  improved  by  these  service' 

able  in  truments? 

T'HE  "French"  Phone  is  finished  in  Nickel,  Bronze,  Gold  and  Silver  Plate:  also  in  enamel, 

pastel  shades,  to  match  any  sample. 

THE  MOR-TEL  CORPORATION 

Postal  Telegraph  Building  NEW    YORK  ^  ^oadway^  ^ 
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Part  of  the  Datiersk  Sud- 
bury   dining   group  oj 
Eighteenth  Century 
American  design 


cJhe  value  of  related  groups 
in  furnishing  a  home 


IN  Danersk  Furniture  you  can  furnish  an  entire 
home,  whether  it  be  a  modest  cottage  or  formal 
mansion,  with  related  groups  selected  from  the  two 
great  periods  of  American  and  English  design. 

This  fact  is  of  greater  importance  than  appears  on 
the  surface. 

To  secure  an  equal  effect  of  unity  and  authen- 
ticity of  design  from  other  sources  would  entail 
either  years  of  search  and  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  antiques,  or  an  almost  im- 
possible quest  among  the  reproductions  made  by  a 
number  of  different  manufacturers.  Obviously  a 
collection  of  pieces  made  in  the  latter  way  would 
bear  no  relation  to  each  other  in  standard  of  con- 
struction and  balance  of  form. 

WE  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  country 
appealing  direct  to  the  home.  Whether  you 
require  a  simple  group  of  bedroom  pieces  of  the 
Pilgrim  Century  in  maple  and  pine,  a  quaint  break- 
fast group  of  the  same  woods  at  modest  cost,  or  a 
dignified  dining  group  of  rarest  San  Domingo  ma- 
hogany with  delicate  inlays  based  on  museum  pieces 
in  design,  they  can  be  secured  direct  from  the  maker 
in  our  salesrooms  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Visit  our  showrooms,  where  you  can  see  not  only 
these  pieces  but  a  wide  range  of  Danersk  furniture — 
for  the  home,  the  office  and  the  club.  We  are  glad 
to  help  you  select  a  single  piece  or  plan  an  entire 
room  rich  in  interest  and  friendly  in  appeal. 


A  rare  six-leg  Highboy  with  trumpet  turn- 
ings and  secret  drawer 

The  Danersk  Hadley  Tall  Chest  with  old 
time  "Sunflower"  carving 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION  •  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Chicago  Salesrooms : 
3 IS  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ' 


FACTORIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Los  Angeles  Distributor  : 
2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 
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Proper  hardware  for 
white  woodwork  .  .  . 
solid  brass  or  bronze 

IN  THE  finest  homes  of  the  early  Republic — at 
the  very  pinnacle  of  Colonial  design — trim  brass 
knobs  were  used  on  white  paneled  doors.  Thus 
their  use  today  has  the  best  of  precedents. 

But  even  more  important  reasons  recommend 
Sargent  hardware  to  the  modern  home-builder. 
Brass  and  bronze  are  time-defying  and  rust-proof. 
Hardware  of  these  metals  will  never  rust-streak 
the  snowiest  woodwork  —  never  have  to  be  re- 
placed. You  will  find  Sargent  hardware  suitable 
for  every  need — closets,  cupboards,  windows  and 
inner  and  outer  doors.  It  will  agree  nicely  with 
the  architectural  style  you  have  selected.  Its 
silent,  uninterrupted  operation  and  security  will 
add  immensely  to  the  pleasure  of  your  home.  Dis- 
cuss and  select  Sargent  hardware  with  your  archi- 
tect. Write  for  the  "Book  of  Designs."  It  is  free. 
Sargent  &  Company,  Hardware  Manufacturers, 
35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 


make  it  a  too  intimate  piece  of  furniture  without  losing  something  of  its 

traditional  charm. 

A  room  not  too  small  is  necessary  for  the  best  effect  of  a  torchere,  although 
some  of  the  slender  metal  ones  may,  by  careful  management,  become  a  per- 
fect adornment  to  a  small  foyer.  But  the  torchere,  coming  to  us  from  the 
palace  rooms  of  Italy  and  Spain,  needs  a  certain  amplitude  of  space  for  the 
best  showing  of  its  tall  dignity. 

A  Tudor  dining  room  with  a  pair  of  torcheres,  one  on  either  side  of  a  side- 
board, achieves  an  air  of  stately  elegance  probably  obtainable  through  no 
other  one  piece  of  furniture.  Or  in  a  living  room  modeled  on  an  Italian  great 
hall  one  of  the  heavily  carved  examples  of  torchere  dating  back  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance — marble  with  a  bronze  figure  at  the  top  supporting  the  light — 
will  give  that  touch  of  la  grand  vie  of  other  days  which  is  preeminently  ap- 
propriate for  some  interiors. 

Almost  every  kind  of  wood,  metal,  and  stone  has  been  used  at  some  period 


The  Spanish  lantern  is  an  important  part 
of  the  effect  in  a  setting  of  this  kind.  Hall- 
'.cav  in  the  Parrish  house. 


of  interior  decoration  to  make  torcheres.  Just  now  the  metal  ones  are  much 
in  vogue,  and  not  only  are  the  authentic  examples  of  the  past  being  repro- 
duced with  commendable  fidelity,  but  modem  designers  are  seizing  upon 
wrought  iron,  steel,  and  bronze  for  the  creation  of  new  designs.  Brandt  and 
Yellin,  to  mention  but  two  craftsmen  in  this  metal,  have  done  some  note- 
worthy things.  There  is  something  very"  beautiful  in  a  slender  support  6f 
square  steel,  etched  and  carved  and  hammered  into  designs  which,  while 
suggestive  of  the  past,  elusively  present  the  modem  feeling  for  new  forms 
from  out  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  art.  The  ornamenting  of  wrought  steel- 
hnished  metal  with  touches  of  bronze  and  silver,  such  as  was  shown  in 
examples  in  a  recent  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  designer.  None  of  this  new  work  is 
necessarily  modernistic — it  is  rather  a  playing  with  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  as  all  great  periods  have  done. 

Just  how  much  of  an  effect  on  American  taste  in  decoration  the  real 
modernistic  mode  of  Paris  will  bave  need  not  be  debated  here.  But  one  does 
occasionally  see  lighting  fixtures  in  wrought  iron  combined  with  opaque 
glass,  or  entire  hanging  lights  in  glass,  that  could  be  used  in  some  interiors 
with  a  new  and  charming  effect.  It  is  a  matter  of  successfully  combining  one 
of  these  strange  and  yet  often  beautiful  bits  of  new  art  in  just  the  proper 
proportion  with  the  Lares  and  Penates  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  An 
original  design  that  recalls  no  former  time  may  be  just  the  proper  exotic 
touch  for  a  room  in  which  the  individual  note  needs  this  modem  accent. 
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THE      25™      ANNIVERSARY  FRANKLIN 

The  roomiest  and  j l nest 

J isc- pass eng e r  body  built 


Presenting  New  Smoothness 

New  Power  •  New  Speed 


Now  —  click,  off  the  miles  as  you  want  them!  Fast  or 
slow,  they  will  be  the  smoothest  in  your  experience. 
Speed  as  you  like,  you  cannot  make  this  great  Franklin 
show  any  signs  of  effort.  It  has  new  power.  It  has  new 
speed.  And  just  compare  it  with  any  other  in  smooth- 
ness even  at  50  miles  or  over! 

Whisk  up  the  hardest  hills  on  high — there's  no  sense 
or  sound  of  labor.  Quiet,  confident  power.  Shoot  along 
the  straightaway — there's  no  roar  or  vibration.  Speed 
without  punishment.  No  matter  how  fast  you  go,  only 
the  speedometer  and  the  flying  telegraph  poles  will 


tell  you — never  the  engine,  the  body  or  the  chassis! 

Luxurious — no  other  word  will  do  justice  to  the  great 
25th  Anniversary  Franklin.  It  has  all  the  famous  Franklin 
superiorities — plus  unequaled  five-passenger  roominess 
and  power-speed-smoothness  of  a  new  order.  Drive  it 
— it  is  the  climax  of  the  Franklin  policy  of  always 
keeping  ahead. 

Coupe  now  $2490,  Sedan  now  $2790.  Five  other 
types  in  proportion.  All  fully  equipped,  F.  O.  B. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Inquire  about  the  25th  Anniversary 
Easy  Ownership  Plan. 


FRANKLIN 
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In  every  man's  heart 

still  lurks  the  spirit  of  adventure 

THERE  is  nothing  to  equal  the  thrill  that  comes  from  slip- 
ping through  blue-green  waters  in  a  graceful,  seaworthy 
cruiser.  Try  it  some  time  and  see. 

Think  of  standing  on  breeze-swept  decks  with  nothing  ahead 
but  adventure  and  free  sea  lanes!  Think  of  being  free  to  go 
where  you  please  and  to  do  as  you  please  ...  far  away  from 
the  dusty,  crowded  places  on  shore! 

You'll  find  health  and  happiness  aboard  and  ...  an  indescrib- 
able feeling  of  contentment — for  you  drop  all  cares  as  you 
lift  the  anchor. 

Elco  Cruisers  are  built  for  extended  coastwise  trips.  Write  for 
Elco  Pamphlet  C.L.  and  start  planning  now  for  never-to-be- 
forgotten  days  on  summer  seas. 


PERHAPS  you  have  never  tried  motor 
cruising,  because  you  have  thought  it  be- 
yond your  means.  If  so,  you  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  cost  of  operating  an  Elco 
Cruisette,  with  living  accommodations  for  a 
family  of  four  to  six,  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
operating  a  high-grade  motor  car. 


STANDARDIZED  CRUISERS 


Built  since  1892 


Distributors  at 
Tampa,  Miami,  Los  Angeles 


THE    ELCO  WORKS 

Address— Port  Elco  — 247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Sales  Oftce  and  Permanent  Motor  Boat  Exhibit 


Plant  and  Yacht  Basin 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 


SPRING  FABRICS 
REJUVENATE 
FURNISHINGS 


Another  charming  motif  of  new  design, 
inspired  by  antique  Italian  faience 


AMONG  the  spring  selection  of  fabrics  now 
offered  for  freshening  winter  dulled  rooms 
with  new  hangings  and  furniture  coverings 
are  an  interesting  number  of  new  weaves. 
These  appear  in  company  with  many  familiar  ones 
which  seemnever  togrowold.  Theyafford  the  variety 
and  freshness  of  styles  to  which  one  looks  forward  at 
this  season  of  the  year  with  the  same  fervor  with 
which  one  greets  the  new  vegetables.  Rejuvenating 
the  house  for  spring  is  a  truly  buoyant  pleasure.  If  we 
ourselves  must  grow  older  with  the  seasons,  at  least 
one  remains  younger  for  their  observance,  and  noth- 
ing so  puts  one  en  rapport  with  the  vernal  equinox 
as  does  dressing  up  the  house  with  gay  new  draperies. 

The  newest  word  which  comes  from  Paris  con- 
cerning drapery  fabrics  is  with  reference  to  the  two 
ruling  decorative  trends  which  are  more  or  less  divid- 
ing taste  in  that  city  to  which  we  so  hopefully  look 
for  our  inspiration  in  all  matters  artistic.  The  mod- 
ernistic decorators  there  have  become  much  emanci- 
pated in  creating  furniture  that  shows  a  great  de- 
parture over  older  modes.  The  main  characteristic 
aimed  for  is  a  certain  streamline  movement  quite 
different  from  the  more  rigid  lines  of  traditional 
types.  Obviously  patterned  materials  are  not  suit- 
able with  furnishings  of  this  type,  and  decorators  of 
the  extreme  modern  school  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
plain  tone  fabrics  and  are  concerned  therefore  rather 
with  beauty  of  weave  and  coloring. 

On  the  other  hand,  decorators  who  remain  loyal 
to  conservative  modes  and  period  effects  permit 
themselves  full  leeway  in  the  choice  of  drapery  fa- 
brics, using  both  plain  and  patterned  materials  ac- 
cording to  requirements.  In  America  modernistic 
furniture  has  yet  to  make  its  way,  but  modernistic 
fabric  patterns  are  forecast  to  enjoy  a  somewhat  in- 
creased popularity  this  season  on  our  side  of  the 
water.  These  dashing  newcomers  in  the  fabric  world 
possess  an  amazing  vitality  of  line  and  color,  so  much 
so  that  they  demand  plenty  of  room  space  and  as  a 
rule  simple  surroundings  if  they  are  not  to  be  a  bit 


By  LEE  McCANN 


Photographs  from  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Cheney  Bros., 
Stroheim  &  Romann,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  and 
J.  P.  Thorp  Company 


Motif  from  hand-blocked  linen  that  is 
suitable  for  an  eighteenth  century  room 


overwhelming.  Properly  used,  however,  they  are 
quite  stunning,  especially  in  country  houses  of  in- 
formal type. 

The  Alhambra  pattern  is  among  the  distinctive 
effects  of  this  sort  just  introduced  and  shows,  with 
remarkably  fine  detail  in  printing,  a  bit  of  old  Spain 
designed  to  accord  delightfully  with  the  new  Spain 
interiors  which  are  springing  up  by  the  thousands 
all  over  this  country.  South  Sea  Island  scenes  with 
palm  trees  and  skies  that  were  perhaps  inspired  by 
the  paintings  of  Gauguin  are  also  a  new  note,  as  are 


Detail  of  a  chintz  that  has  both 
decorative  value  and  cool,  soft 
color  for  summer  rooms 
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"^There  once  the  Spanish 
influence  in  interior  deco- 
ration was  confined  to  the 
large  country  estate,  it  is  to- 
day enjoying  a  well  de- 
served vogue  in  the  smaller 
home  and  town  apartment. 

The  Spanish  motif  gives  to 
a  room  a  dominating  im- 
pression of  spacious  dignity 


generous  cabinet  space. 


room 


—vet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
imparts  the  feeling  of 
warmth  and  life  peculiar 
to  furniture  of  Castillian 

influence. 

The  furniture  of  Spanish 
character  illustrated  here 
is  obtainable,  either  singly 
or  in  ensemble,  at  relatively 
moderate  cost. 


Vph 


Bteatr'i.'._->  can-id  Ctffet  Tail: 
nf  Vatnul.     20'  diameter. 
Imported  .Warble  Tcp. 


Turned  and  carved 
i  in  geld  brocade. 


Upbdstered  Easy  Chair  vitb 
Spanish  detail,  corered  in  a 
hsrji  -i>wen  tapestry. 


"W.  &r  J.S  LOAN  E 

Fifth  Avenue    at    4  7      5  tree  t  .  New  York. 

g?  SAX  FRANCISCO  •  •  '"WASHINGTON  gf 
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Easter  and  Wedding  Candles 
— cool,  tapering,  slender 


For  Easter  —  Wedding  Dinner 
...  no  candles  are  quite  so  cool, 
so  gracile,  so  slenderly  beautiful 
as  Atlantic  Slim  Fours  lifting  their 
slow,  white  flames.  Slimmest  of 
candle  shapes!  Lending  shimmer 
of  delicacy  to  the  bride's  cake  on 
the  bride's  own  table — and  to  the 
silver  squares  of  wedding  cake 
piled  invitingly  in  the  hall. 

No  meltings  drip  from  Slim 
Fours  down  the  gleaming  length 
of  candle  or  onto  the  sheer  candle- 
sticks. Like  all  Atlantic  Hand- 
Dipped  Candles,  Slim  Fours  burn 


clean.  .  .  .  Twenty  inches  tall. 
Tight  in  candlesticks  and 
weighted,  so  they  do  not  tip.  Each 
will  burn  9^  hours  and  over. 
Four  Slim  Fours  at  $1  the  box 
allow  for  stateliness — a  touch  of 
splendor — without  much  expense. 
Select  the  Slim  Fours  to  match 
your  scheme  of  color — at  jewel- 
ers, florists,  department  stores,  art 
and  gift  shops.  Let  us  send  you 
the  free  "Candleglow" — booklet 
of  inspiring  candle  uses.  The 
Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Opulent  baskets  of  roses  exquisitely  printed  in 
large  pattern  make  this  glazed  chintz  attractive  for 
Georgian  rooms  with  high  ceilings 


a  number  of  less  realistic  themes  done  with  unconventional  freedom  of  line 
and  in  bold,  bright  colors. 

Designs  of  this  character  are  more  numerous  in  fine  hand-blocked  linens 
than  in  other  materials,  though  some  original  effects  are  seen  in  silks  too. 

Coolness  being  an  important  consideration,  the  unlined  sunfast  fabrics  for 
window  draperies  are  much  to  the  forefront.  One  of  the  new  weaves  in  silk  is  of 
open  mesh  with  modern  broche  pattern.  It  is  a  solid-colored  material  in  a 
large  range  of  beautiful  tones,  and  is  well  adapted  for  rooms  where  stateliness 
is  a  not  too  necessary  feature  of  the  hangings. 

An  attractive  novelty  which  Paris  decorators  have  enthusiastically  adopted  is 
embroidered  sunfast  cotton.  This  may  be  used  for  covering  chairs  of  fairly  light 
structure,  as  well  as  for  side  curtains.  The  daintiness  of  the  small  embroidered 
flowers  and  the  cool  soft  ground  tones  make  this  an  ideal  material  for  boudoirs 
and  for  rooms  of  peasant  or  Early  American  decoration. 


hand-blocked  linen,  brilliant  in 
color,  with  design  well  adapted  for 
formal  rooms 


ATLANTIC  CANDLES 


One  may  choose  architectural 
restraint  or  floral  projusxon  m 
the  new  hand-printed  linens 
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SHE  renaissance  of  classic  forms  in  the 
XVIII  Century  contributed  to  the 
architecture  and  furniture  of  that  time 
a  note  of  grace  and  dignity  .  .  .  the  fine 
sense  of  restraint  so  happily  expressed  in 
the  interior  before  you.  ^  ^ 

Q  There  is  a  suggestion  of  leisure  and 
ease  in  this  sunny  morning  room  .  .  .  due 
perhaps  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sofa 
and  other  pieces  are  composed  before  the 
paneled  background  and  broad  casements 


New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


looking  out  upon  the  garden  terrace  and 
sparkling  waters  beyond.     <^     <^  ^ 

Q  True  to  historic  tradition,  this  lovely 
room  is  but  an  echo  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  our  cabinetmakers  reproduce  the 
beautiful  furniture  of  other  days  .  .  .  each 
object  invested  with  the  charm  of  Old 
World  artistry — a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  the  collection  of  antiquities  arranged 
at  these  Galleries  in  a  series  of  decorative 
ensembles.       ^     ^       <<^>  <<&> 
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Madison  Avenue,  48  th  and  4°)th  Street? 
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TOPHUNTER 

Hand  Forged  Lanterns  and 
Lighting  Fixtures 


Reproductions  of 
Earl}?  Original  Designs 

in  Brass  and  Iron 
Illustrations  upon  request 


119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


Trousseau  Linens 

"V^OSSE's  bath  towels  are  used  in  many  fastidiously  managed 
-LVJ-  households.  The  "Criss-Cross"  set  with  its  weighty  fluf- 
finess  has  the  severe  diagonals  woven  in  bas-relief.  An  equally 
severe  monogram  of  quaint  cross-stitch,  in  color  to  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  bathroom,  sets  off  the  pristine  white 
of  the  texture.  The  plain  double  hem — no  hemstitch — provides 
both  ends  with  a  dignified  frame. 

The  illustrated  set  consists  of  6  towels  20  x  50  inches,  6  face  cloths  and 
1  bath  mat;  price  for  the  13  pieces  including  monograms  is  $36.50.  The 
set  can  also  be  had  in  pink,  delft,  lavender,  orange  and  nile. 


MOSSE 

ir\JC  ORPORA.TED 

73  O  FIFTH  AVE 
NEVYORK,NY 


Two  examples  of  the  new  embroi- 
dered fabrics  simulating  needle- 
point, in  keeping  with  Spanish  and 
Jacobean  rooms,  and  especially 
effective  for  hangings  when  arranged 
on  wrought  iron  rods  with  velvet 
loops.  In  the  center  is  a  detail  of 
seine  cloth,  a  jute  weave  which 
combines  particularly  well  with  the 
heavier  materials  for  hangings 


A  great  deal   of  plain 
glazed  chintz  is  transform- 
ing itself  into  hangings,  at 
this  writing.  Curtains  made 
with  quaint  pleatings  of  the  solid 
colored  chintz  and  pipings  of  a 
different  shade,  or  with  pleatings 
of  patterned  chintz,  are  especially 
charming  for  bedrooms,  breakfast 
rooms,  and  for  use  with  Colonial 
and  English  furniture  of  the 
simpler  sort.  With  these,  slip  cov- 
erings of  hand  blocked  linen  or 
of  glazed  chintz  in  the  new  striped 
fabrics  are  very  attractive. 

Speaking  of  stripes,  their  crisp 
smartness  is  very  much  in  de- 
mand just  now,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  many  effective  color  com- 
binations in  silk,  rayon,  and  cot- 
ton materials  for  curtains  and  furniture  coverings.  For  the  former,  rayon  gauze 
is  particularly  new,  cool,  and  colorful.  Stripes  in  durable  sunfast  cotton  weaves 
are  excellent  for  covering  reed  and  willow  porch  furniture.  A  cotton  tapestry 
that  is  also  remarkably  good  for  this  use  comes  in  a  heavy  ribbed  weave  of  rich 
texture  and  fine  pattern  that  combines  a  very  expensive  appearance  with  a 
price  that  is  quite  surprisingly  the  reverse.  This  comes  with  ground  of  old  red, 
so  stunning  for  black  furniture,  as  well  as  dull  green. 

Large  two-color  block  designs  in  material  of  coarse  strong  weave  offers  still 
another  idea  in  smart  upholstery  for  summer  porch  furniture,  and  has  the  angu- 
lar character  and  bold  coloring  that  is  so  new  and  distinctly  effective  in  porch 
and  bungalow  decoration. 

For  period  rooms  which  require  their  summer  frocking  to  be  in  keeping  there 
is  no  lack  of  variety.  Exquisite  broche  taffetas,  many  of  which  are  now  made 
on  American  looms,  present  charming  patterns  for  hangings,  bedspreads,  and 
chair  coverings  for  bedrooms  done  in  the  French  styles.  Taffeta  is  a  delightful 
year-round  drapery  fabric  since  it  has  the  requisite  formality  and  richness  for 
winter  rooms  and  yet  is  crisply  cool  in  summer. 

Toile  de  Jouy  patterns  reproducing  faithfully  the  designs  of  famous  originals, 
fine  mural  patterns  for  Adam  rooms,  glorified  flowers  of  Georgian  magnificence, 
and  large  floral  all-over  Jacobean  patterns  may  all  be  had  in  hand-blocked  linens, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  practical  nor  beautiful  summer  material  where  a 
patterned  fabric  is  required. 

An  interesting  method  by  which  chintz,  either  plain  or  glazed,  may  be  made 


Cotton  tapestry  with  a  gay  little  pattern  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  delightful  for  outdoor  furniture  coverings 
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Kent-Costikyan 

FOUNDED  1886 
485  FIFTH  AVENUE— SECOND  FLOOR 
Opposite  Public  Library 
NEW  YORK 


is 


0 


Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Modem 

Fine  Chinese  Rugs 

Wide  Seamless  Plain  Carpets 

Spanish  and  European  Handtufted 
Rugs 

French  Aubusson  and  Savonnerie 
Rugs 


BOOKLET  "C  WITH  HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  RUGS  IN  DECORATION  SENT 
ON  REQUEST  IF  ACCOMPANIED  BY  YOUR  DECORATOR'S  OR  DEALER'S  NAME 


PO^EKf 

TIME  defying,  beautifying  high 
fired  Terra  Cottas  that  will 
give  enduring  charm  to  your 
Garden,  Sun -room  and  Porch. 

Send  for  brochure  of  attractive  Bird  Baths, 
Sun  Dials,  Gazing  Globes,  shapely  Jars, 
Flower  Vases  and  Pots,  Benches  and  other 
decorative  accessories. 

Gauowav  Terra-  CoTta  Company 

3216  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Sstablished 
1810 


Below.  A  dignified  de- 
sign of  antique  type  in 
silk  and  linen 


Above.  Detail  from  an  authentic  reproduc- 
tion of  a  fine  old  toile  de  Jouy  pattern 


practical  for  use  as  wall  paneling  and  screens  has  reached  America  within  the 
last  few  months.  The  material  is  toned  and  processed  in  a  manner  which  gives 
precisely  the  appearance  of  painting  and  establishes  the  same  mural  character 
and  depth  of  tone. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  far  less  expensive  way  of  paneling  a  room  than  with 
genuine  painted  murals,  and  where  the  chintz  is  carefully  chosen  with  reference 
to  a  design  that  approximates  mural  decoration — and  many  such  may  be  found 
— the  result  is  extraordinarily  pleasing.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  achieve  a 
tone  exactly  matching  or  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  decorative 
color  of  the  room. 


Flower  motif  from  new 
embroidered  cotton,  one 
of  the  season's  smartest 
novelties 


Quilted  chintz,  charm- 
ing for  summer  bed- 
spreads as  well  as 
chair  coverings 


A  dainty  motif  from 
silk  broche  taffeta 


Any  chintz  of  even  the  crudest  coloring,  if  the  design  is  good,  becomes  rich 
and  subdued  in  tone  by  this  method.  The  surface  takes  on  a  smooth,  enameled 
quality  and  is  equally  effective  on  a  light  or  a  dark  ground  with  hangings  of  solid 
color.  Walls  of  this  type  are  beautiful  the  year  round,  and  it  is  a  not  too  expen- 
sive matter,  if  when  autumn  comes  around,  one  wishes  to  have  panels  of  sum- 
mery design  and  color  replaced  by  those  with  the  deeper  hues  that  give  warmth 
to  rooms  for  winter. 


f  /  Mm 
i 


Center.  One  of  the  new  uversible  silks  which  require 
no  lining.  Above  and  below.  Smart  examples  of  sun- 
fast  stripes  for  hangings  and  for  covering  summer 
furniture 
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Answers  To  Questions 
about  Brass  Pipe 


JT 


T  TAVE  you  considered  the  water  supply  system  in  your 
«*•  home  or  in  the  home  you  may  be  planning  to  build? 
Do  you  realize  that  a  free  flow  of  clear  water  for  drinking, 
bathing  and  cooking  depends  upon  the  pipe?  Here  are  some 
facts  about  Anaconda  Brass  Pipe — the  pipe  that  will  assure 
dependable,  expense-free  service  as  long  as  the  house  stands. 


Jr 


What  the  home  owner 
should  know  about 
water  supply  pipe 

IWhy  is  the  selection  of  permanent 
•  plumbing  pipe  important? 

A  large  part  of  the  pipe  installation  is  usually 
inside  walls  or  underfloors.  The  cost  of  tear- 
ing out  walls  and  floors  in  order  to  replace 
corroded  pipe  may  be  many  times  the  original 
cost  of  the  material. 

2 What  are  the  outstanding  advan- 
•  tages  of  Brass  Pipe  over  iron  or 
steel  pipe? 

Galvanizing  only  temporarily  protects  iron 
or  steel  pipe  from  rust.  Brass  Pipe,  unlike 
iron  or  steel,  cannot  rust,  nor  clog  with  rust 
deposits.  It  cannot  discolor  water,  nor  stain 
basins  or  bathtubs.  It  insures  a  full  flow  of 
water,  as  clear  and  pure  as  its  source,  as  long 
as  the  building  stands. 

3 What  is  the  cause  of  reddish 
•  water? 

Rust  continually  forms  inside  iron  or  steel 
pipe  and  is  carried  along  in  the  water. 

4 What  are  the  disadvantages  of 
•  rusty  water? 

It  stains  washtubs,  sinks  and  bathtubs,  ruins 
clothes  in  the  laundry,  and  is  disagreeable  to 
drink  or  use  for  bathing. 

Why  does  the  flow  of  water  from 
3»  iron  or  steel  pipe  gradually  di- 
minish? 

When  l/40  of  the  thickness  of  iron  or  steel 
pipe  is  changed  to  rust  it  will  form  a  mass 


Anaconda  Brass  Pipe  and  Iron  Pipe 
after  four  years  of  identical  service 

These  pieces  of  pipe  were  taken  from  water 
lines  which  were  installed  in  the  same  build- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

The  brass  pipe  was  in  excellent  condition, 
with  no  signs  of  corrosion.  The  iron  pipe 
was  almost  entirely  clogged  with  rust,  and 
was  also  badly  pitted  on  the  outside. 


large  enough  to  clog  the  inside  completely. 
Much  less  rust  will  reduce  the  flow  to  a 
trickle. 

6 Why  is  it  possible  to  use  smaller 
•  sizes  of  brass  pipe? 

With  brass  it  is  unnecessary  to  allow  for 
reduced  flow  of  water  caused  by  internal 
rust  deposits.  The  internal  diameter  of  the 
pipe  remains  unchanged. 

7 Do  hot  water  lines  fail  before 
•  cold  water  lines? 
Yes,  when  iron  or  steel  is  used.  Heat  in- 
creases the  amount  of  oxygen  liberated  from 
water,  and  oxygen  in  contact  with  iron 
forms  rust. 

8 Should  brass  pipe  be  used  for  cold 
•  water  lines? 

Yes.  The  life  of  any  iron  or  steel  pipe  is 
limited  and  must  eventually  be  replaced  at 
considerable  expense. 


9 What  hind  of  fittings  should  be 
•  used  with  brass  pipe? 

Heavy  beaded  brass  fittings  of  approximately 
the  same  composition  as  the  pipe. 

-r  r\  How  does  the  cost  of  brass  pipe 
-Lv/#  compare  with  iron  or  steel? 

Brass  pipe  costs  slightly  more  in  the  first 
place— about  $75  more  for  the  average  $15,000 
house.  The  cost  of  replacing  iron  or  steel  pipe 
once  can  easily  amount  to  more  than  twice  the 
difference.  With  Brass  Pipe  the  first  cost  is 
the  last. 

nHow  long  will  brass  pipe 
•  last? 

Brass  Pipe,  installed  in  the  famous  old  Parker 
House,  Boston,  in  1856,  was  removed  in  per- 
fect condition  when  the  building  was  torn 
down  in  1926.  During  those  seventy  years 
the  pipe  gave  expense -free  service. 


12. 


How  can  one  select  good  brass 
pipe? 

Brass  Pipe  made  especially  for  water  service 
lines,  by  responsible  manufacturers,  should 
give  satisfactory  service.  The  American  Brass 
Company  guarantees  its  product,  and  stamps 
its  trade-mark,  ANACONDA,  in  the  metal, 
a  protection  against  substitution  and  a  per- 
manent means  of  identification. 

Askfor  Anaconda  whenyou  remodel  or  build. 
It  costs  no  more,  and  you  get  the  best.  "Ten 
Years  Hence,"  an  interesting  booklet  con- 
taining valuable  information,  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  The  American  Brass  Company, 
General  Offices:  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 


Anaconda  Brass  Pipe 

Installed  by  leading  plumbing  contractors 
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HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  Country  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS  a  recognized  fact  to-day  that 
the  outside  of  the  house  as  well  as 
its  interior  must  have  a  welcom- 
ing warmth  of  color.  One  of  the 
many  pleasing  ways  of  achieving  this  is 

by  means  of  the  brilliantly  gay  awnings  that  are  now  considered  definitely  part  of  the 
exterior  house  plan.  The  day  of  the  drab,  easily  faded  awning  has  passed.  The 
modern  awning  may  be  in  plain  or  figured  material,  striped  or  checked  in  every  color 
and  design,  but  these  are  durable  colors,  many  of  them  painted  with  an  oil-finish  to 
withstand  the  elements.  Not  only  have  the  awning  cloths  changed,  but  their  fixtures 
as  well.  In  place  of  the  old  familiar  tubular  metal  framework  with  its  well-known 
raise-and-lower  ropes,  we  have  supporting  spear-like  poles  resting  on  the  ground 
or  paved  terrace,  the  awning  a  strip  stretching  out  from  the  house  and  caught  at  the 
tips  of  the  lances,  giving  a  suggestion  of  Venice  or  the  Orient.  For  the  upper  windows 
similar  poles  may  be  firmly  fitted  against  the  house,  and  so  truly  does  this  strike  an 
Old-World  note  that  the  newest  house  seems  to  take  on  the  charm  of  age.  These 
awnings  may  have  open  ends  so  that  they  seem  like  decorative  flaps  easily  dropped 
to  exclude  sun  and  glare  but  not  the  air,  a  construction  that  gives  a  sense  of  airy 
lightness  most  welcome  on  a  midsummer  day. 

Where  a  house  has  a  rather  severe,  cold  exterior  these  gay  bits  of  equipment  may 
be  used  to  bring  mellowness  and  warmth  to  its  walls.  A  home  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian 
style  finds  in  them  just  the  color  given  them  in  their  natural  setting  by  brilliant  skies 
and  flowers  and  lacking  which,  in  a  northern  clime,  they  seem  out  of  tune.  In  such 
houses,  topped  with  red  roofs  of  tile,  these  awnings  make  for  artistic  harmony,  since 
they  carry  the  roof  color  down  into  the  walls,  softening  the  too-abrupt  break  between 
roof  and  stucco  walls. 

Many  times  the  entrance  of  a  house  takes  the  form  of  an  uncovered  terrace  rather 
than  a  light-obstructing  roofed  veranda.  To  make  this  a  pleasant  spot  for  friendly 
groups  these  modern  awnings  bring  just  the  desired  protection  with  abundance  of 


Awnings  And  Porch  Shades 


fresh  air,  especially  if  the  pole  fixtures 
be  used.  For  the  outside  of  doors  and 
windows  (suited  in  most  cases  to  South- 
ern localities)  curtains  of  awning  cloth 
are  decidedly  new.  These  are  of  weather- 
proof materials  hung  on  rods  outside  the  window  or  door,  to  be  drawn  back  like  a 
curtain  or  dropped  to  exclude  rain  or  sun. 

In  making  the  exterior  of  the  house  play  its  part  in  furnishing  color  as  well  as  com- 
fort, the  matter  of  porch  shades  must  be  considered  from  many  angles.  Just  as  a  house 
without  windows  would  be  unattractive,  so  is  the  porch  incomplete  without  shades, 
but  these  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air  while  affording  protection 
against  too  strong  winds  and  sun  as  well  as  passers-by.  A  porch  curtain  of  material 
almost  airtight  does  not  bring  the  desired  comfort  and  coolness.  The  new  porch  shades, 
like  the  awnings,  have  kept  pace  with  modern  demands  and  may  be  had  of  splints  or 
slats  evenly  fastened  together  with  heavy  twine,  the  slats  broad  enough  to  afford 
protection  but  with  space  between  to  permit  a  delightful  circulation  of  cool  breezes. 
In  various  colors,  plain  or  striped,  such  shades  spell  comfort  in  every  way,  but  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  raising  or  lowering  because  of  their  fixtures  that  never  "hitch"; 
nor  do  these  shades  whip  in  the  wind,  since  the  cords  hold  them  securely  in  place. 
Many  of  these  shades  are  of  wooden  splints  with  weatherproof  stain,  coming  in  widths 
to  fit  a  three-foot  opening  or  one  twelve  feet  wide;  also  they  may  be  had  as  awnings. 

To  bring  further  color  if  needed,  to  the  summer  home,  the  materials  used  in  the 
awnings  may  be  made  into  chair  and  swing-couch  covers  that  will  bring  a  cheery, 
summery  aspect.  If  the  house  be  old,  care  must  be  used  not  to  strike  too  great  a  con- 
trast with  the  awnings,  but,  since  there  is  such  unlimited  range  of  colors,  the  mellow, 
harmonizing  shade  may  be  found  if  searched  for.  While  the  gay  awnings  can  easily 
bring  a  sense  of  luxury  even  to  the  simplest,  most  unpretentious  house,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  not  even  the  richest  mansion  can  look  well  cared  for  with  faded 
awnings,  and  moreover,  they  must  be  properly  hung. 


Awnings 


149.   The  New  Vogue  is  Awnings 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 
128.    Better  Porches 

The  Aeroshade  Co. 

Bathroom  Booklets 

2.    Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 
161.   The  End  of  Rust  Troubles 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe, 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

104.  Plumbing  for  the  Home, 

Kohler  Co. 
138.    Beautiful  Bathrooms, 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
217.   Ten  Years  Hence, 

The  American  Brass  Co. 
304.   Individual  Water  Systems 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 

Building  Materials 

1.    American  Walnut  for  Interior  Wood- 
work and  Paneling 
American  Walnut  Mfs.  Assn. 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Russell  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 
18.    A  New  House  for  the  Old 
American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable     Houses    and  Outdoor 

Furnishings 
E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  Valve  Co. 

28.  Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

29.  The  Colonial  Book  (Hardware) 

Sargent  &  Co. 

30.  Better  Wiring  for  Better  Lighting 

National  Metal  Molding  Co. 
84.    The     Construction    of  Thatched 
Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 
in.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Co. 
1 17.     Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Mfrs. 
Assn. 
125.    Oak  Floors 

Wm.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
140.    Suggestions  for  Interior  Trim 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
148.    Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
166.   When  White  is  White 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &c  Nelson  Slate  Co. 
216.    Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 
219.    Durable  Douglas  Kik. 

West  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 
241.    Good     Buildings     Deserve  Good 
Hardware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


250.    Educating  the  Basement 

I  he  I  [ome  In<  inerator  Co. 
280.    Thatch  Slate  Roofs 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 
307-     Hi  \  1  I'iooks  ink  Electric  Way 

Finnell  System  Co. 
318.    The  Roof 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 
325.    The  Roof  Everlastinc 

Mohawk  Asbestos  Slate  Co. 
335.    Weather  Strips 

The  D.  W.  Bosley  Co. 

Equipment 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

38.  Kei.vinator  &  Kelvinated  Food 

Kclvinator  Corporation 

39.  Incinerator  Information 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 
171.    W..KM  Air  Heating 

Kt  I  v  \  lb  .it  1  r  1    ( '-mi  p;inv 
183.    Mantelpiece    and    Fireplace  Fit- 
tings 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.,  Inc. 

185.  Oil-O-Matic 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 

186.  Early  English  and  Colonial  Hard- 

ware Handcraft 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
225.    Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

The  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 

236.  Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
259.    Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates 
J.  C.  Deagan 


269.    Locks  &  Trim 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

281.  Comfokt  Heat 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  Glass  Gardens 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 
2S        (Jhff.MIIHIsFS  uh  I  )intinci  ion 

Hitthinus  &  Co. 

293.  Our  Fourth  House 

The  Insulite  Co. 

294.  Home  Comfort  with  Ki.een  Heat 

Winslow  Boiler  &  Eng.  Co. 
298.    A  New  Guide  to  Oil  Heat 

The  American  Nokol  Co. 
306.    Hollow  Walls  of  Brick 

The  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 

315.  Servel  Coldery 

The  Servel  Corp. 

316.  Buying  a  Heating  System 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

317.  Fresh  Water 

National  Utilities  Corp. 

326.  Preservation  of  Food  &  Health 

Iroquois  Electric  Co. 

327.  What  Every  Housewife. Should  Know 

Copeland  Sales  Corp. 

328.  New  Household  Models 

Coldack  Corp. 
332.    Electric  Rffrigeratros 
General  Electric  Co. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.  Your  Home  and  the  Interior  Decor- 

ator 

F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

45.  Selecting   Silver   for   the  Young 

Bride 

Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 

46.  Correct  Curtains 

Quaker  Lace  Co. 

47.  Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A.  SimonHs  Co. 

66.  The  Glorious  Adventure  of  Home 

Furnishing 
S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

67.  Summer  Furniture 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 
73.    About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 
75.    The   Importance   of  Color  in  Cur- 
tains 

Orinoka  Mills 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 

\ame  

P.  0.  Address  

State  

APRIL 


78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogany  Assn. 
89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wail  Decoration 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
101.    Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
133.    The  Little  Book  about  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
151.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 

153.  The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

154.  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 
180.    Color  Harmony  Chart 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

198.  Etiquette  and  Good  Sense 

International  Silver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wfm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community.  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

202.  Candle  Glow 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

207.  Correct  Care  of  Home  Furnishincs 

Peck  &  Hills  Furn.  Co. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.,  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  &  Embury 

240.  The  Fascination  of  Old  Furniture  * 

Kensington  Mfg.  Company 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

244.  Patterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &  Barton 

271.  New  Outlooks  for  Every  Homf 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

272.  The  Windsor  Beautiful 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

290.  How  To  Know  a  Good  Piano 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 

291.  The  Voice  of  Music 

Wurlitzer  Co. 
343.    The  Vogue  of  Plain,  Wide  Carpets 
Chas.  W.  Poulson  &  Sons  Carpet  Co., 
Inc. 

309.    Damask  for  Dignity 
Wm.  Liddell  &  Co. 
313.    Making  the  Windows  Beautify  Your 
Home 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 
320.    Inside  the  Door 

Imperial  Furniture  Co. 

323.  The  Lure  of  Furniture 

Hampton  Shops 

324.  Gifts  of  Glassware 

A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co. 
331.   The  Care  and  Restoration  of  Fur- 
niture and  Woods 
Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

333.  Early  American  Furniture 

L.  &  J.  G.  Stickley.  Inc. 

334.  A  New  Standard  of  Homf  Lighting 

Edison  Lamp  Works. 

336.  Insect  Pests  Indoors  and  Out 

Antrol  Laboratories.  Inc. 

337.  Greenhouses  for  the  Home 

King  Construction  Co. 
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SKIM  BLUE  SEAS 

'  TO 

AN  ISLAND  EDEN 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  lithe 
bronze-skinned  boy  walking 
up  a  cocoanut  palm?  Hawai- 
ians  singing  at  a  luau  (native 
feast)  on  the  beach  in  the  moon- 
light? The  Southern  Cross 
sparkling  in  a  purple-velvet 
sky  ?  A  volcano  so  friendly  that 
you  can  motor  to  its  edge  and 
peer  down  into  its  smoking 
depths — so  awe-inspiring  that 
you  half  believe  the  native 
legends  of  the  goddess  Pele 
who  lives  inside? 

Then  imagine  yourself  on 
these  cool,  enchanted  islands 
in  the  South  Seas  this  summer 
— with  two  thousand  miles  of 
dreamy  ocean  between  you 
and  the  humdrum  of  home 
and  business! 

Qo  as  you  please 

Sail  when  you  like  from  any  port 
you  choose  —  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  or  Vancouver. 
Return  another  way,  perhaps,  and 
take  in  the  famous  Pacific  Coast 
Empire  Tour  —  at  low  summer 
fares.  Your  local  railroad,  steamer 
or  tourist  agent  can  book  you  direct 
from  home.  Mammoth  modern 
liners;  hotels  of  the  finest;  but  all 
your  steamer,  hotel  and  sightseeing 
expenses  for  a  whole  month's  holi- 
day need  not  exceed  $400! 

Ask  your  agent  about  it  now, 
and  send  to  us  for  24-page  illus- 
trated booklet  in  colors  describing 
a  few  of  the  delightful  things  you'll 
see. 


229  McCann  Building,  San  Francisco 
OR  357  Fort  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc. 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Invisible  Courier  System 

A  Superior  Travel  Service 
for  the  Independent  Traveler 

ASSURES  comfort  and  econ- 
omy. Guaranteed  reserva- 
tions hotels,  steamers,  trains. 
Representative  meets  traveler  on 
arrival  all  places.  Inclusive  rate 
submitted  with  specially  prepared 
itinerary  of  any  trip  any  time. 
Local  guides,  motor  trips,  sight- 
seeing arranged.  Send  for  Book 
E  of  suggestions  and  details. 

Tours  With  Escort 

Frequent,  seasonable  departures, 
with  wide  choice  of  routes.  Ex- 
perienced Tour  Managers  from 
our  permanent  staff  in  charge  of 
each  party.  First-class  from  #955; 
also  moderate-priced  from  $660. 
Send  for  Book  "  C  " 


PACIFIC  COAST 

National  Parks,  Rockies, 
Alaska,  Honolulu,  etc. 

Small  limited  parties,  with  escort 
or  independently,  leaving  any  day, 
with  specially  prepared  itinerary 
over  any  desired  route. 

Send  for  Book  "A" 


Sixth  Annual  Cruise  de  Luxe  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

January  to  April,  1928 

Kgvpt,  Palestine  and  practically  every 
port  of  historical  interest.  Maximum 
comfort;  reasonable  rates,  including 
attractive  shore  excursions  at  every 
port.  Early  application  advised. 

Upon  request,  we  will  furnish  complete 
literature  and  information  of  any  trip, 
tour  or  cruise  desired. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO 

(Est.  1875)    542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phila.,  1529  Locust  St.    Boston,  33  Devonshire  SL 
San  Francisco,  582  Market  St. 
Los  Angeles.  At  Bank  of  America   


For  mountain  health  and  sports  a  half- 
mile  high  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky. 
World  famous  golf  courses.  Wonder 
scenes.  Gorgeous  hotels.  A  thousand 
miles  of  perfect  highways.  Mansions, 
cottages  and  apartments. 
Through  Pullmans  via  Southern  Ry. 

Direct  automobile  routes. 
For  literature  and  information 
address 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


MAINE 


$otel  Hamilton  ant>  Cottages 

Cheheague,  Maine 
Chebeagne  is  the  largest  of  all  Casco 
ISay's  365  islands,  ocean  breezes  assure  cool 
days  and  restful  nights.  Dancing,  Golf  .Ten- 
nis, Bathing,  Yachting,  Fishing.  Booklets. 
Address  It.  K.  Rmvn,  t'heheague,  Maine. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


rfolelSberaion 


On  the  beautiful 
Charles,  furnished 
suites  or  -ingle 
rooms  during  your 
slay  in  Boston. 
Write  for  Folder. 


91  Bay  State  Rd. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


(The  StCharle* 

New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  &  CO. .Ltd.  Proprietors 


CRUISES-TOURS 


WHERE-TO-GO  continued  on  next  4  pages 
TRAVEL-TOURS 


Before  you  go 
to  Europe 

Before  you  make  any  plans 
about  traveling  in  Europe, 
write  to  Dean  &  Dawson,  Ltd., 
for  useful  information  on: 

Escorted  or  Independent 

Tours 

Private  Automobile  Tours 
Steamship  Tickets,  Cruises, 
etc 

Aeroplane  and  Railway 
Tickets,  etc. 

Fifty  years  of  travel  experience 
andover35  European  offices, 
Free  helpful  booklets  on  request 


DEAN  &  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Liberty  Tours  to  Europe 

featuring 

the  popular  Tourist  (III)  Cabin 

28  days  for  $280  and  up 

all  expenses  included 

LIBERTY  TOURS 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


"Dude  Ranch" 
Vacations 

Ranches  high  among  the  Rockies 
—with  trout  streams  near!  Riding 
— fishing  — hunting — hiking— lots 
to  do  and  lots  to  see!  It's  a  glorious 
life  —out  in  the  open!  Scent  of  pine 
trees  in  the  air!  Clean  winds! 

I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  book- 
illustrated  with  beautiful  pictures 
telling  all  about  Dude  Ranch 
Vacations  — if  you  will  mail  the 
coupon  to  me. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  A.  B.  Smith, 
711  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

MY  VACATION  TRIP 


Name 


Address 


Books  or  trips  I  am  RoundTripSummer 
interested  (  V  )  in    Fare  from  Chicago 

□  Yellowstone  Park   .    .  $59.35 

□  RockyMts.[Helena-Butte]61.95 

□  Inland  Empire  [Spokane]  85.05 

□  PacifieNorthwest  }|<,rj>f£d90.30 
O  Rainier  Park       )  Tacoma  90.30 

□  Alaska  [Skagway]  .  .  190.30 
O  Dude  Ranch  Vacations 

S57.95  to  66.90 
D  BurlingtonE9cortedTours 

[allexpense]  £156.60  lo  394.26 

I'll  make  your  Hotel  or  y^ru-jv 
Pullman  reservations. 

"Route  of  the  f*(^4*j 

North  Coast  Limited"  Y<£^KoJ 

......................  xgcifV 


Raymond  -Whitcomb 

LAND  CRUISES 
IN  AMERICA 

New  and  delightful  opportunities 
for  summer  travelers  to  the  West 

MORE  PLACES 


Traveling  by  special  trains  in- 
dependent of  usual  railroad 
schedules  they  include  more 
places  of  interest  than  have 
ever  been  visited  so  thorough- 
ly in  trips  of  the  same  length, 
and  they  go  to  places  that  are 
not  ordinarily  accessible. 


GREATER  LUXURY 


The  cruise  cars,  designed  and 
built  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Raymond-Whitcomb,  are  not 
duplicated  on  any  railroad — 
They  contain  bedrooms  with 
private  baths — gymnasium- 
room  for  dancing,  movies,  etc. 

Summer  Cruises  of  4  &  5  weeks 
visitingtheSouthwest,California, 
Yosemite,  Pacific  Northwest,  Yel- 
lowstone &  other  National  Parks, 
Colorado  —  Canadian  Rockies, 
Jasper  Park  — Alaska. 

Send  for  the  book  LAND  CRUISES 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 


GERMANY 


UJiesbaden 


Famous 
International  Resort 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  stately  Rhine,  in  sur* 
1  on  tidings  rich  in  folklore  and  famed  for  great 
cnstles  and  abbeys.  Since  time  of  Romans, 
founders  of  the  Spa,  the  vaters  uf  these  ther- 
mal springs  have  had  beneficial  influence  on 
many  afflicted  with  RHEUMATISM.  GOUT, 
STOMACH  and  INTESTINAL  TROUBLES.  For 
full  particulars  write  for  Booklet  No*  1. 

GERMAN  HEALTH  RESORTS 
630  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

or  your  local  Tourist  Agent 


Famous  Silesian  Resort 

ALTHEIDE 


Beautiful  health  resort  for  HEART  DISEASES, 
NERVOUS  TROUBLES,  RHEUMATISM  and 
WOMEN'S  AILMENTS.  Situated  in  wooded 
valley  of  Heuscheuer  Mountains,  center  of 
many  old  legends.  Mild  climate,  averaging  65 
degrees  in  summer.  Natural  carbonic  acid 
springs  with  effectiveness  that  is  unexcelled. 
Homelike  accommodations.  Pleasant  diver- 
sions.   Write  for  Booklets. 

GERMAN  HEALTH  RESORTS 

630  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

or  you  r  local  Tourist  Agent  1 
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C  R  UISES-TOURS 


jThis  year  see  Alaska — top 
o'  the  world  wonderland — 
with  its  livingglaciers.quaint 
and  romantic  cities,  curious 
Totem  Poles  and  picturesque 
Indians. 

Investigate  these  delightful 
summer  excursions  —  the 
most  interesting,  attractive 
and  economical  in  America. 

Special  Excursions 

9  or  12  days;  2,350  miles  of  de- 
lightful voyaging;  complete  in- 
cluding berth  and  meals  $  I  OO 
19  days;  4.000  miles  of  delight- 
ful voyaging;  complete  includ- 
ing berth  and  meals  $188 
Weekly  sailings   from  Seattle 
May  1st  to  September  30th. 
Ask  your  local  railroad  or  tourist 
agent,  or  write  for  literature 
E.  G.  McMICKEN 
V      Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
k\     1519  Railroad  Ave.  So. 
Brl       Seattle,  Washington 


P^TflC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


EUROPE  37  Days  $295 

Motor  Tours  $7  a  day;  Hotels  Included. 
ALLEN  TOURS  Inc.,  Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  are  going  on  a  summer  vacation,  it  u 
now  high  time  to  ask  us  to  help  you  plan  it. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  St.  James 


109-113 

W.  45th  St.  F1UICI  Oli  jaillCd  N .  Y.  City 
Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and  j 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johnson  Quibh. 


ADIRONDACK  MTS.  IM.  Y. 


DARTS  CAMP 

"That  Different  Pine.-" 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adiroudacks.  Elev.  1,800 
ft.  Season  Mav  to  Oc-tolier.  Ilntcl  a  Camps 
on  our  own  lake.  Baths.  Electricity.  Bath- 
ing, Boating,  Fishing,  Riding,  Tennis  and 
Dancing.  For  Booklet  and  rates  write  J.  W. 
T.  Lesure,  Mgr.,  Darts,  Herkimer  Co.,N.  Y. 
Winter  Season,  Ivy  Lodge,  Camden,  S.  C. 


0HA WK  *th  Lake-  Capacity  125.  I.at- 
est  equipment,  electricity. 
& Cottaties  running  water  every  room, 
Garage.  C.  M.  Longstaff,  Old  Forge,  N  Y. 


M 


TOURS 


EUROPE  ON  CREDIT 

By  "Allen  Plan."  Small  down  payment.  Balance 
in  10  months  after  your  return.  200  tours  $240  up. 
.ALLEN  TOURS,  Inc.,  Little  Building,  Boston.  Mass 


CARLET0N  TOURS 

TO  EUROPE 

"Not  Cheapest  but  Best" 

Student  tours  covering  all  European  Countries— tours 
that  combine  fascinating  itineraries  with  comfort- 
able travel  accommodations.  Excellent  hotels,  many 
of  them  deluxe,  and  ocean  passage  Tourist  Third 
Cabin  on  fast  Cunarders.  (First  Class  if  preferred.) 
College  orchestras  and  the  best  of  college  chap- 
erons. Limited  membership.  Independent  travel 
also  arranged.  All-expense  tours  from  $330-885. 
Sailings  from  June  8-July  20.  Write  for  our  booklet. 
CARLETON  TOURS,  522  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Where- 2  o- Go  blankets  U.S.  income  tax  payers 

snoAY  TOURS 


18  to 


$250  AND  UP.  Cruis 


are  delight  to  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Bolivia.  Peru,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Equador  and  other  South  American  countries. 
Grace  Line  offices  and  banks  throughout  Sooth 
America  to  assist  you.  Optional  st"P  overs  for 
visiting  attractive  points.  All  outside  rooms. 
Laundry.  Swimming  Pool.  Unexcelled  cuisine. 

Send  for  attractive  new  Booklet  "T"  describing 
22  SPEGAL  Reduced  Rate  Independent  Tours. 

10  HANOVER  SQUARE 
BflfcBfc..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SWITZERLAND 


IT  SHALL  NOT  BE 
JUST  A  TRIP . . . 

but  a  neVer-to-be  forgotten 
experience 

Here  is  a  tour  that  will  thrill  you 
. . .  charm  you  . . .  for  it  covers  the 
best  that  glorious  Switzerland  has 
to  offer. . . 

Historic  Geneva,  seat  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  Lau- 
sanne-Ouchy,  city  of  learning. 
Then  the  Bernese  Oberland 
with  quaint  Thun,  Beatenberg 
and  Gstaad.  Interlaken, 
Murren,\Vengen,Kleine  Schei- 
degg  ...  up  to  Jungfraujoch, 
down  to  Grindelwald— and  an- 
other excursion  to  Schynige 
Platte.  Thru  Kandersteg  and 
through  the  Loetschberg  to 
Zermatt-Gornergrat  and  the 
Matterhorn. 

Over  the  Furka-Oberalp  to  the 
wild,  romantic  Grisons  with  re- 
nowned St.  Moritz.  And  then 
enjoy  exquisite  Lucerne  with 
its  enchanting  lake  and  go  via 
the  St.  Gothard  to  Lugano. 
.  .  .  And  the  railroad  fare  for 
this  entire  tour  ona  tourist  com- 
bination ticket  costs  but  $44 
third  class  or  $62.05  secondclass. 
This  and  other  tours  are  planned 

for  your  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Any  steamship  or  tourist  agent  can 

book  you. 

Write  us  today  for  free  travel  liter- 
ature. Just  ask  for  packet  W,  ad- 
dressing : 


SWITZERLAND 


241  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


ENCLAND 


Old  England 

There  seems  to  linger  about 
an  old  inn,  as  about  an  old 
church,  more  of  the  magic  and 
romance  of  the  past  than  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  else.  The 
wise  traveller  looks  for  the  inn 
in  which  history  and  hospital- 
ity are  wedded.  Such  are  the 
hundred  Inns  in  England  with 
theTrust  House  sign,  in  which 
you  can  count  upon  good  fare 
and  comfortable  rooms  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Full  list  and  booklet  "Tales 
of  Old  Inns  "  from 

Trust  Houses,  Limited 
53,  Short's  Gardens,  London 
W.  C.  2 
or  The  Where-To-Qo  Bureau 
8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Ask  Where-to-no  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  for  space  &  rates  in  our  department 


TOURS 


SEE  EUROPE 

Small  select  parties  sailing  .June  11,  June 

22,  July  2,  August  1 
De  Lnxe-Standard-StudentTonrs 
Conducted  N.  V  to  N.Y.  $300  U  p 
Get  the  most  for  your  money. 
liooklets-Literature  Free. 
CONCORD  Y  TOURS  —  Concord,  N.  C. 


Sail  With  the  Sun 

over  the  southern  route  into 
the  flower-laden  land  of 

HAWAII 

i  /DOME,  know  the  thrill  of  riding  a 
^  racing  roller  ...  of  looking  into 
yawning  craters  .  .  .  dipping  into  vel- 
vet waters  and  shooting  par  from  a 
lava  tee!  Come  rest,  play  and  day- 
dream the  hours  away  in  beautiful 
Hawaii. 

Frequent  sailings  direct  from 
Los  Angeles  on  superbly 
equipped  liners 
3-Week  Tours — Los  Angeles  back 
to  Los  Angeles  $278.50,  $323.50  and 
$406  and  up,  covering  every  neces- 
sary ship  and  shore  expense  according 
to  accommodations  selected.  Oneway 
fare  $90.00  and  up.  'SFull  particulars, 
any  authorized  agent  or — 

Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company 

730  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

505  Fifth  Ave.  685  Market  St. 

CHICAGO  SAN  DIEGO 

140  S.  Dearborn  2-4     2 17  E.  Broadway 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  Sport- 


Golf,  Tennis,  Riding,  &c. 

Hotels  of  quality.  Delightfully 
tempered  climate,  only  IB  hrs. 
through  train,  N.  Y.  ('.'  Sports 
in  full  swing.  All  hotels  open, 
C&J  Address,  General  Office,  1'ine- 
\*V  hurst,  N.  0. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


TRAVEL  COMFORT 

Gives  positive  relief,  preventing 
all  symptoms  of  distress  from 
Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Airsickness. 
•JSC.  &  far. 30  at  Drug  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  3 
The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  New  York 


TOURS 


Ghi 

Leading  StudentTours 
"^EUFJOPE 

Chartered  Tourist  Class  famous  Cunarders  , 
All  expenses, seaandland, $255  up 

College  Orchestras.  Organized  entertain- 
ments. Social  delights;  it's  the  new  way 
of  happy  travel.  216  Colleges  and  43 
States  represented  on  our  1916  tours. 
Find  out  why ;  write  for  1 917  program. 

Students  Travel  Club 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 


TUNIS  IN  AFRICA  $106: 
i'.Hh  Year.     Illnstraterl  Red  Hook  trith  Maps. 

Johnston  Tours,  210E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


SCENIC  CRUISES 

Up  Up 

One  Way  Round  Trip  J 

Water  ^^L^Water-Raily 

CALIFORNIA 

via  Spanish  Americas 

Pleasant  days  aboard  luxurious  steamers.  Interest- 
ing stop-overs  in  Panama,  Colombia,  Nicaragua, 
Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

Luxurious  oil-burnins  steamers.  All  outside  rooms  ; 
beds,  no  berths  Broad  Promenades.  Deck  Games. 
Orchestra.  Swimmine  Pool  Laundrv.  Also  monthlv 
scenic  cruises  fmm  California  to  Havana  and  Nev 
York,   t  or  further  information  and  bklt.  F.  addres 

PANAMA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Square  New  York 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who  desire  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
number  only,  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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WATER  TRIPS 

American  Mail  Line 
To  the  Orient  from  Seattle 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 
Trayel  Suggestions 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship* 
Trans-Atlantic  Service 
Trans-Pacific  Service 
South     American-Africa  Cruise — S.S. 
leaving  New  York,  Jan.  24.  1928 
Alaska 

Round  the  World,  December  2.  192" — Empress  of  Australia 

Thomas  Cook  i  Son* 
Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe- 
fnrnia.  sailing  from  N.  Y. .  June  30,  1927 


Empress    ol  France, 


-S.S.  Caii- 


Sunimer  European  Tours — Sailing  from  March  to 


Veendam,   leaving   N.    Y  .  March 


194 
195 


Spring  : 
August. 
The  World  Cruise  of  1928 

Canard  TAne* 
192  7 — The  Leading  Student   Tours  to  Europe 
To  Ireland 

Scotland.  The  Land  of  Romance 
Carinthia-Franconia  Booklet 
Can, el;,  i„  Europe 
Cunard  Cabin  Liners 
Canadian  Service — Tourist  3rd  Class 
192  7  Vacation  Specials 
Cunard  Vacation  Specials 
Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
Round  America  Tours 

Round    the    World    by    way    of    the    Orient — Egypt    and  the 
Mediterranean;   leaves  New  Y'ork  every  two  weeks 
California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
President  Liners 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Europe  tor  the  Independent  Traveler 
Tours  to  Europe  with  Em  nit 
Sailing  list  of  all  Steamship  Lines 

French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  Flench  Line  Steamers 
Suffrrn — The  Family  Ship 
The  Franci 
The  DeGrassc 

Gates  Tours 
Europe — 192  7 

Holland  America  Lint* 
Holland  America  Line 
West   Indies   Cruise — S.S. 
19,  1927 

Italian  Lille* 
Italy 

S.S.  Colombo 
S.S.  DaiKo 

The  New  Ships  of  the  Navigazione  General  Italiana 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 
Genoa 

S.S.  finite  liianenmauo 
S.S.  Conte  Verde 
S.S.  Conic  Rosso 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
Hawaii  Direct  from  Los  Angeles 

Students  Travel  Club 
Leading  Student  Terns  to  Europe 

Matson  Salivation  Co. 
Delightful  Days  at  Sea 
See  All  of  Hawaii 

Hawaii  is  Different — Summer  All  the  Time 

North  German  Lloyd 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Muenchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  &  Whitcamb* 
Spring  Mediterranean  Cruises,  S.S.   Carinthia,  leaves  N.  Y. 
March  29,   1112  7 
Europe- 
North   Cape  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia. 
Round  Africa   Cruise — S.S.  Laconia, 
1928 

Round  the  World  Cruise — S.S.  Samaria, 
18,  1928 

Red  Star  Line 
Red  Star  Ships 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packit  Co.* 
Miss  Saniuela  Peppy — Her  Ocean  Diary 
Bermuda.   The  Gulf  Stream  Playground 

// am  burg- A  mer  ican  Line* 
Five  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Reliance 
30,  1927 

Across  the  Atlantic 

United  Fruit  Co.  SS.  Service* 
Caribbean  Cruises — Every  Week  in  the  Year 
To  Havana,   Panama   and  the   Caribbean — 16   Day   Cruise — 
Every  Week  in  the  Year 

Ward  Line* 

All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  in  Duration  from 
10  to  18  Days 

Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 

White  Star  Line*  * 
S.S.  Olympic 
S.S.  Homeric 
S.S.  Majestic 

LAND  TRIPS — American 

Canadian  National  Railways 
Jasper  National  Park 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 
Pacific  Coast  Tours  through  the 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Independent  Travel  in  America 
Pacific  Coast  Tours — 192  7 

{Continued  on  page  1st) 
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Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 


Not  only  flowers! 

You  can  now  send 

BOOKS  by  TELEGRAPH 

to  and  from 
New  York    St.  Louis 
Cleveland     Springfield     Kansas  City 

just  ask  at  a 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  BOOK  SHOP 


April,  1927 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


MEDITERRANEAN 

by  the  famous  liners 

CONTE  ROSSO 

(Red  Count) 
Apr.  5— May  10 — June  14 
CONTE  BIANCAMANO 

(White  Count) 
Apr.  23— May  28— June  30 
Last  word  in  beauty,  comfort  and  safety 

Gibraltar  -  Naples  -  Genoa 
By  stopping  at  Gibraltar  on  all 
their     Kastlxiuncl     voyages  the 
"Counts"  offer  the  fastest  ami 
most,  convenient  route  to  Spain 
and   Morocco.    Connections  also 
to  Egypt,  Near  East  and  Far  Kusl 
via  Naples. 
LLOYD  N Alt  \I  IX>  LINE 
3  State  St..  N.  Y. 


KINK ADE 

Gardenlractor 

and 

Power  lawnmower 

A  Practical  Proven  Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 
Suburbanites,  Large  Estates,  Berry  and  Fruit 
Growers,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nuiserymen.  Parks 
and  Poultrymen — simple,  compact,  easily  handled 
and  powerful. 

LAWMIOWING  FEATURE 
Easily  equipped  in  five  minutes  for  Power  Lawn- 
mowing  work — 31  inch  heavy  duty,  steel  mower 
cuts  f  acre  per  hour.  A  decided  time  saver  on 
large  lawns,  golf  clubs,  cemeteries,  City  Parks,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalogue 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1083  -  33rd  Avenue,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Prizes  for  Bridge! 


Daffodil 
Shade  Pendants 

One  of  many  clever  ideas  for  Prizes,  Table  Deco- 
ration, and  Entertaining.  Beautifully  designed 
and  hung  by  silken  cords.  SHOO 

No.  5335— Box  of  Three  *  

Sendfor  Gift  Catalog.  It  is  free.  Will  solve 
gift  problems.  Dozens  of  sugges- 
tions for  showers,  parties.birthdays. 

\iWI  The  Pohlson  Gift  Shop 

Dept.  264  PAWTUCKET.R.I. 


Your  Spare  Time 

What  Is  It 
Worth? 

Will  you  sell  a  few  of  your  extra  hours  for 
more  of  the  better  things  of  life — the  little 
luxuries  everyone  wants? 

Your  extra  hours  are  worth  $i.oo  each. 
You  can  earn  $4.00  or  $5.00  in  3  or4  hours 
each  week  right  among  your  own  friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  dignified.  Every 
intelligent  American  man  or  woman  can 
do  it  regardless  of  their  present  duties;  and 
there  is  no  cost  of  any  kind. 

Pin  your  name  and  address  to  this  adver- 
tisement. Send  it  to-day.  We  will  do  the 
rest. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 
&  COMPANY 

Dept.  10  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


fastest 
Time 

finest 
Ship* 


JPouth 

(^/America 


Preferred  by  many  because 
they  find  everything  Europe 
has  to  offer  in  addition  to  a 
different  and  more  delight- 
ful ocean  yoyage  on  palatial 
roomy  21,000  ton  liners. 

Brazil's  8ub-rropical  location  as- 
sures delightful  tempera  tureduring 
our  summer— and  in  Argentina  it 
b  comfortably  cool  to  permit  you 
to  enjoy  Buenos  Aires'  gay  social 
season.  Splendidly  appointed  ho* 
tels  at  surprisingly  low  rates— bril- 
liant and  colorful  people  and  al- 
luring scenery  bathed  in  warm, 
golden  sunshine. 

It's  only  12  days  from  New  York 
to  Rio— fascinating  city  of  sea  and 
and  mountain.  Stay  a  week  and  re- 
turn in  30  days— or  sail  onto  Santoi. 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 
We  will  help  you  plan  your  trip. 

Finest  Ships         Fastest  Time 
Southern  Cross  Western  World 

American  Legion  Pan  America 

8ailings  fortnightly  from  New  York 

Authorized  tourist  agencies  or 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  St.        New  York 


Where-To-O'o  department  for  April  is  con- 
tinued on  two  pastes  immediately  following. 


HOLLYWOOD  CAL. 


HOLLYWOOD 


At  the  throbbing  heart  of  r^it  9! 
Hollywood,  amid  theatres, v«f* Z  ,£8 
shops,  celebrities,  gaiety.  *f\ 
K  very  comfort,  famous  hos-  J55  5*1  M 
pitality,  reasonable  rates.  Jl^Sal*'] 

Booklet  on  request.     t5.  -^fc 
Vino  near  Hollywood  Blvd.  "'^kw 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 


"Williln  Eajy  R»arh  of  Ev<--v1K.t$ 


LOS  ANCELET 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  5.r>5  rooms— each 
with  private  hath.  European  plan 
For  folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Him 
mick,  Lessee,  Hill,  bet.  4th  and  5th 


MNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
 3>  request. 


TOURS 


A  Specialized  Annual  Tour  of 

EUROPE 

From  New  York  in  June  with  ILGAKD 
Visit  10  Countries  —  63  days 

First  class  throughout,  $1,690 
Send  for  Booklet 
Charles  C.  Ilgard 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


The  Greatest 

Summer  Vacation 

A  Cruise 
to  Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  s.s.  "California" 

of  the  Cunard  and  Anchor  Lines 
From  New  York  June  30 
back  in  New  York  Sept.  1 , 1927 

This,  our  Sixth  Annual 
Summer  Cruise, 
presents  a  new  and 
attractive  feature 

in  the  form  of  Overland 
Tours — during  the  Cruise- 
to  Italy,  Switzerland,  the 
Rhine,  France  and  England; 
rejoining  the  "California"  at 
Havre  or  Southampton. 
The  itinerary  includes 

MADEIRA,  SPAIN,  GREECE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  THE 
HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT, 
.NAPLES,  ROME,  MONACO, 
PARIS,  LONDON,  returning 
to  New  York  via  Havre, 
Southampton. 

Make  your  Reservations  Early! 


DIRECT  to  SPAIN 
TOURS 

Departure  May  4th 
and  June  1 7th. 
returning  via  France — 
the  Pyrenees,  theChateau 
Country,  Paris — and 
London.  Sailing  by  the 
s.s.  "Manuel  Arnus"  of 
the  Spanish  Royal  Mail 
Line. 

The  tourlncludesthequalnt  old 
cities  of  Spain— Cadi2,  Seville, 
Cordova,  Granada,  Madrid, 
Toledo,  Barcelona.  Through 
the  picturesque  towns  and 
famous  health  resorts  of  the 
Pyrenees;  to  Biarritz;  thence 
through  the  historic  French 
Chateau  Country  to  Paris. 
Three  days  in  Paris;  four  days 
in  London:  returning  to  New 
York,  via  Southampton. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 
Chicago    St.  Louis    San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles         Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto    Montreal  Vancouver 


The  Where-to-go  Bureau  has  developed  a 
service  invaluable  to  all  travel-planning. 
When  asking  for  if,  plcuse  enclose  postage 
and  write  to  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HUNCARY 


When  in         Dim  A  DECT     Pearl  of  the 
Europe  visit      DUUrtf  LJI  Danube 
For  Information  write  to 
Municipal  Information  OfltCe 
Deak  Ferene.  u.  2  .  BUDAPEST 


FOREICN  TRAVEL 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL 


Visit 
S  tratford'Oti-  Avon 
This  Year 

The  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  see 
the  Shakespeare  country  in  one  day. 

It  takes  you  from  London  (Euston  Station) 
to  Coventry  in  a  fast,  comfortable  train  with 
a  breakfast  car  attached.  From  Coventry  you 
tour  by  motor  coach  through  the  Shake- 
speare country,  visiting  Kcnilworth,  War- 
wick, Stratford-on-Avon,  Royal  Leamington 
Spa  and  back  to  Coventry.  In  the  train  to 
London  you  can  dine  as  well  as  in  many  a 
West  End  Restaurant. 

The  L.M.S.  is  the  biggest  railroad  in  Great 
Britain.  It  has  the  finest  track,  the  most 
luxurious  coaches  and  the  best  services. 

For  advice  and  literature  about  travel 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  apply  to  John  Fairman, 
L.M.S.  Agent,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  ;  S.  J.  Sharp,  86  Yonge 
Street,  Toronto  ;  or  any  office  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 


L.M.S.    Railway,   Euston  Station   &    St.   Pancras   Station,  London. 


Largest,  fastest  ships 

New  York,  Havana,  Panama  Canal, 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

Minimum  rates:  $275  First  Class; 

$150  Second  Cabin;  $125  Tourist 

Cabin;  $100  Third  Cabin. 

Ask  about  Round  Trip  rates  —  one 

way  water,  one  way  rail  or  both  ways 

water. 


PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City,  our  offices 
elsewhere,  or  S.S.  and  Railroad  agents. 


The  new  all-the-year  round  Travel  land 
where  warm,  mellow  sunshine  reigns  when 
Winter  comes  to  the  North. 

The  land  of  Kruger,  Rhodes  and  Botha. 
Enjoy  the  unspoilt  giant  Victoria  Falls. 

The  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Drakensberg 
mountains. 

The  amazing  designs  of  marbled  Nature  in 
the  Cango  Caves. 

The  joys  of  motoring  in  the  beautiful  Cape 
Peninsula. 

The  romance  of  diamonds  and  gold,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman :  keep  picture 
records  of  quaint  Kaffir  Kraals  with  peace- 
ful, thrilling  war  dances  on  the  Rand. 

While  you  travel  enjoy  your  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  bowls,  etc. 

Comfortable  dining  car  and  Tail  travel  be- 
tween up-to-date  cities. 

Send  for  free  Travel  Booklet  **The  Sun- 
land"  or  12  cents  (to  cover  postage'  for  a 
1 75-page  Travel  Book  "  TheCapeof  Good 
Hope  "  to : 

Travel  Bureau  of  South  Africa 

657-No.  1 1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL 


Visit 
Beautiful  Killamey 

Killarney,  Glengarriff,  Cork  and 
the  rest  of  the  lovely  South  of  Ire- 
land can  be  conveniently  included 
in  your  trip  abroad  this  year — and 
when  you  go,  travel  by  the  Fish- 
guard and  Rosslare  route  to  and 
from  London.  The  short  sea  trip  is 
made  on  the  fast  and  comfortable 
steamers  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  overland  you  traverse 
the  picturesque  countryside  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

Start  planning  now  and  write 
for  the  attractive  illustrated  guide 
No.  22  with  maps  and  information. 

K.  W.  C.  GRAND,  General  Agent 
505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  of  England 
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HOTEL 


■RESORT-&-TRAVEL-PEPARTMENT 

CONTINUED 


TRAVEL-TOURS 


VIRCINIA 


VIRGINIA 


noiycoupoa 
Picture  folder 


Indian- 
detour 


On  your  Santa  Fe 
way  to  and  from 
California- 
Three  days'  per- 
sonally escorted  mo- 
tor tour  among  the 
Indian  Pueblos  and 
prehistoric  cliff- 
dwellings  in  the  New 
Mexico  Rockies,  be- 
tween Las  Vegas  and 
Albuquerque.  Only 
$50,  all-inclusive. 

Lodging  with  bath 
every  night.  Santa  Fe-Fred 
Harvey  management. 
Ask  for  picture  folder. 


The 

New  Cavalier 


welcomes  you 
to  the  old 
South 


Leisurely, carefree  days  ofsport-then 
rf  delicious  Southern  dinners— bril- 
liant social  life — everything  you  could 
dream  of  in  hospitality  and  comfort. 

All  this  and  more  is  yours  at  the 
new  Cavalier  Hotel — the  latest  of  the 
many  well-known  hostelries  of  Tide- 
water Virginia. 

Smart  —  luxurious  —  thoroughly 
modern — the  new  Cavalier  marks  a 
new  development  in  fine  resort  hotels. 
Situated  at  thefamous  Virginia  Beach 
— convenient  to  one  of  the  country's 
crack  golf  courses.  Bathing  beach- 
indoor  salt-water  pool — open  porches, 


terraces  and  verandas.  Superb  South- 
ern cuisine. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  fine 
hotels  at  Virginia  Beach — Ocean  View 
—Cape  Henry — Norfolk — that  offer  ex- 
cellent accommodations  to  suit  the 
most  exacting  taste  whether  for  a 
long  or  short  stay. 

The  Tourist  Information  Bureau, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  will  be  glad  to  provide 
you  with  complete  information  about 
where  to  stay — what  to  see  and  do 
to  make  your  visit  to  this  famous  play- 
ground interesting  and  delightful. 
Write  for  booklet. 


TOURS 


W.  J.  Black.  Pass.  Traf.  Mgr. 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1145-A  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  picture  folder  about 
the  Indian-detour. 


TEMPLE  TOURS 

EUROPE 


Shakespeare  Country,  Dutch  Canals, 
French  Battlefields,  Alpine  Mountain 
j  Tops,  Swiss  and  Italian  Lakes,  the 
!  Rhine,  Egypt,  Palestine  —  Art,  History, 
\  Literature  —  comfortable  travel  ,moder- 
J  ate  prices,  wonderful  sightseeing  pro- 
J  grams  with  best  guides.  Sailings  by 
J  the  Mediterranean  Route  in  May. 
j  -    I  Round  the  Globe,  October  8th,  1927. 

STANDARD  TOURS 
EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

Please  send  for  the  booklet  that 
interests  you 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

447-B  Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mais. 


Where-To-Go  department  for  April  is  con 
eluded  on  the  next  page.   


Qtudent 

0  Tours 

Not  an  experiment — n"t  the  cheap- 
lyrite  for       est.  but  conceded  to  lie  the  best. 

new  booklet  INTERCOLLEGIATE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
now  ready     2929  Broadway  New  York  City 


EUROPE  -  AMERICA  TOURS 

8395  and  up. 
DIXIE  TOURS,  Box  204,  Eustis,  Florida 


HOW  TO  EARN  CI  IDHPF 
A  TRIP  TO  LUixWrE, 

such  as  described  in  our  other  ad  and 


$100 


Cash      s'c'e•  e?i>enses' 


For  particulars  write 
HONE  Tours  Travel  Agency 
Delmonico  Bid;.,  44th  SL  &  5th  Av.,  New  York 
95  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 


Jake  Your  Car  with  you 
^  and  See  EUROPE  Right! 


\j\n  WEAL  Is  lNEXPENSTVbWatf. 


MAKE  your  travel  dollars  buy  you  more  ! 
It  is  delightful  and  economical  to  drive 
your  own  car  over  the  Highways  and  By- 
ways of  Europe,  when  the  arrangements  are 
made  under  our  careful  direction.  If  you 
are  going  to  Europe,  be  sure  to  write  early 
for  our  Free  Booklet  revealing  the  ideal 
way  to  see  Europe.  European  Auto  Travel 
Bure.ni.   I73B  Newbury   St..   Boston.  Mass. 


IB 


TRAVEL-TOURS 


IS  ADVENTURE  LAND 


CRUISES-TOURS 


GRAND  SUMMER  CRUISE  JULY  2 
Norway- Western  Mediterranean 

Specially  chartered  new  17,001)  ton  Cunarder  "Lan- 
costria,"  52  days,  $600  to  $1300,  including  hotels 
guides,  drives,  fees.  Fascinating  itineiar\  includ 
Ing  Spain.  North  Africa,  Italy,  Riviera,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Scotland,  (Paris-London),  Germany. 

World  Cruise,  Jan.  16:  125  days,  $1250  lo  $3000 
Mediterranean  Cruise,  Jan.  25: 65  days,  $600  lo  $1700 

FrankCClark,  Times  Bldg. ,  New  York 


The  seven  magazines  The  Where-to-go  Hureav 
uses  reijuhirly  are  all  quality  publications. 


RYE  COLO. 


HORSESHOE  CANYON  LODGES 

Itye,  Colorado,  via  Purhln 

"The  Different  Place  to  Spend  Your  Vaca- 
tlon."  Horseback  riding,  tennis,  fishing,  etc. 
Good  food  and  beds.  Season  June  1st  to 
Oct.  15th.    For  rates  address 
Horseshoe  Canyon  Lodges,  Itye,  Colorado 

 CANADA 


CANADA 

Ask  us  about  CANADA  in  general  and 
ONTARIO  in  particular. 

DOMINION  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

PLAZA  BUILDING 
 OTTAWA.  CANADA 


ONTARIO  CAN; 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI 


WAIII.KON  CAMP 

GREAT  NORTHERN  LAND1  ^Xl^^&J^E 

fort.  Wonderful  fishing.  One  n ight  from  Toronto 
llooklet.  MR.  WILSON,  242  High  St  ,  Toronto,  Ont 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-TO-GO  offers  expert  Travel  advice  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly. 
This  service  is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  reply  and  booklets. 

Please  state  voor  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Where-to-go  Bureau.  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


EUROPE  in  July  and  Aug. 

Conducted  tours  incl.  S.  S.  pnssaee  and 
eight  countries.  Select  fl  150.  Standard  thi;,. 
Student  if'25.  Ask  for  Folder  W. 


Chicago 
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E  SPRING  TIME 

|        MOTOR  IN  ITALY 

E  SUMMER  TIME 

E      CRUISE  IN  NORWAY 

ALL  THE  TIME 

1         SPECIAL  TOURS 

EVERYWHERE 
|  THE  BOYD  TOURS,  Inc. 
|  724  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


RANCHES- WYOMING 


TheVALLEY  RANCH  ,a'",i»  B5*« 

Old  established  ranch  in  the  Buffalo  Bill  Country 
ding  hospitality  to  discriminating  families. 

Homelike   atmosphere  with  unex- 
celled table.  Horseback  riding,  fish- 
ing, etc.  For  booklet  write 
Valley  Ranch  Eastern  Headquarters 
LAZY  *J  D  70  Kast  45th  St..  New  York 


WIND  RIVER  RANCH 

Healthful,  invigorating  climate.  SO  miles 

W from  Yellowstone.  A  htmter'spara- 
dise— hear,  elk,  small  game;  trout 
v.     -e  streams.  Saddle  horses  tor  e  11  b 

Rpuest.     Mountain  trips.  Rough- 
ing it  or  luxury,  as  yon  prefer. 
Excellent  food.  For  booklet  write 
97  N.  Arlington  Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 


COME 

nWe  the  cRpmance  Trails  of 

Glacier 

National  Park 

Open  June  15  to  Sept.  15. 

Come  —  ride  horseback,  fish,  climb, 
tour  in  motor  coaches  and  launches, 
or  just  loaf  luxuriously  in  this  million- 
acre  Alpine  playground.  Inquire  now! 

Mail  this  coupon  Now! 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

■  A.  J.  Dickinson,  Room  712,  W-4 
g      Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

■  Send  me  free  books  about  Glacier  National 


"Remember— Small  co/n/  is  Jlif/m  I  fit  ere-  To-do 


EUROPE 


TRAVEL  BY  AIR  IN  EUROPE 


London,  Paris,  Rasle,  Zurich,  Ostend, 
Brussels.  Cologne.  Amsterdam,  etc.,  etc 
Cairo-Baghdad  Karachi  service. 

IMPERIAL  AIRWAYS,  Ltd, 

New  York  office.  S7ft  Madison  Ave. 
London  office, 11  The  Airways  House" 
 or  any  travel  agency 


SWEDEN 


Where-To-Go  for  May  closes  April  1 


larly  Interested  in 

□  General  Tour  of  Park. 

□  Burlington  EscorUd  Tour. 

□  Alaskan  Tour. 


Name  . 

Addrce 


.WEDEN 

^Welcomes  You 


Try  the  unbeaten  Path. 
Begin  your  tour  in  lovely, 
hospitable  Sweden.  Only- 
nine  days  from  New  York 
direct,  or  by  through  trains 
from  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

Booklet  "  1927  Tours  in 
Sweden,"  from  any  travel 
bureau  or 

Swedish  State  Railways 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.         New  York 


^Concluded  from  page  1?2> 

LAND  TRIPS — American  Continued) 

Great  Northern  Railways* 
9  4  To  California  Through  Adventure  Land 
95  The  Scenic  Northwest 
9  7  Historic  Northwest  Adventure  Land 

Northern  Pacific  Raitway 
99  The  Storied  Northwest  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 

100  2.00  0  Miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

101  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Raumond  &  Whitcomb* 

102  Winter  Travel  in  America 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 

104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  AH  Expense  Tours 

Hock  Island  Railway* 

105  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  the  Golden  State 

Rolls  Royce 
20  4  Rolls  Royce  Rental  Service.  S.  T.  C. 
Southern  Pacific  Lines* 

121  Overland  Route   (Lake  Tahoe  Line) 

122  Shasta  Route 

12:!  Washington  Sunset  Route 
125  California 

120  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 

128  Oregon  Outdoors 

131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 

133  California  for  Tourist 

134  Yosemite 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

American  Institute  of  Educational  Travel 

197  European  Tours 

Cunard  Line* 

198  To  and  Through  Great  Britain 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd.* 

199  Touring  England  hy  Automobile 

200  Automobile  Hire  Abroad 

French  Line* 
138  France 

13  7  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 

138  North  African  Motor  Tours 

139  Across  North  Africa 

140  The   Magic   of   Islam — Algeria.    Tunisia,    Morocco  (French). 
The  Desert 

141  Across  the  Desert 

142  Morocco — Sunlit-Exotie-Orlental 

German   Railways  Information  Office* 

143  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

144  Beautiful  Bavaria 

145  The  Rhine 

110  Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germanv 

147  Germany — The  Rhine 

148  To  the   Bavarian  Alps — By   Electric  Train  from  Munich  to 
Garmisch 

203  The  Growth  of  the  Leipzig  Fair 
H amburg- American  Line' 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 

151  France 

152  British  Isles 

Red  Star  Line* 

153  Belgium 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

HAWAII 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfai 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 
15(5  Hawaii   National  Park 

157  Rules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 
Canadian  National  Railways 

222  Alaska 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS — American 

The  All  Year  Club  of  Southern  California* 
159  Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supremo 

Del  Monte  Co.* 
205  Del  Monte  Hotel.  Del  Monte.  Calif. 

Monterey  Peninsula  Communities 
217  The  Circle  of  Enchantment 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 

172  Germany — Cassel 

173  Germany — Baden.  Black  Forest  and  the  Lake  of  Constance 

174  Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

175  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 
17ti  Winter  in  Germany 

1  7  7  Wurttemberg 

178  Thuringia 

179  Saxony 

ISO  The  Palatinate 

lsi  Cassel  and  the  Weser 

182  Germany — The  Harz 

London  Midland  and  Scottish  Ry. 

183  Gleneagles  Hotel:   Pertshire,  Scotland 

184  The  Charm  of  England 

185  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  England 

1  TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Abcrcrombie  rf  Fitch 

2  0  6  Luggage 

Bankers'   Trust  Company 

223  A.  B.  A.  Travelers  Checks 

Bell  i  Howell*  . 

207  Filmo  Cameras 

Btnsan   <f  Hedges 

208  Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dean's 

209  Week  end  Boxes  of  Cake 

210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of   Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout   the  World 

Hartman* 

213  Trunks 

Revelation  Suitcase  Co. 

214  Revelation  Suitcases 

W.  ir.  Winship* 

215  Wlndflp  Wardrobe  Trunks 

Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.) 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   

31  lU    April 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


Apri  l,  1927 
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Why  not  travel  in  Europe 
.  .  .  like  a  lady? 

At  home,  the  stupid  daily  chores  are  automatically 
taken  care  of  for  you  .  .  .  and  yet,  abroad  you 
frequently  allow  yourself  to  be  swamped  by  a  mass 
of  irritating  detail. 

At  home,  everyone  knows  "who  you  are"  .  .  . 
abroad  you  are  open  to  rudeness  of  a  mere  hotel  clerk. 
You  go  abroad  for  a  vacation  .  .  .  why  waste  your 
time  working  for  it? 

Our  Individual  Travel  Service  will  take  care  of  just 
as  many  of  the  tiresome  details  as  you  may  desire 
.  .  .  steamship,  railway  and  hotel  accommodations; 
guides  and  couriers;  automobiles  and  sightseeing; 
baggage  insurance  and  transportation;  and  the  rest 
of  it. 

Abroad,  the  hotels,  railroads,  etc.  know  "who  we 
are"  .  .  .  our  fifty  years'  friendly  relations  with 
them  is  at  your  service  ...  let  us  send  you  further 
particulars  about  the  Raymond  -Whitcomb  Indi- 
vidual Travel  Service. 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Travel  in  Europe. 

Raymonds  WThitconilb  Tours  to  Europe 
28  comprehensive  spring  and  summer  tours  to  the  im- 
portant cities  and  localities  of  western  Europe.  Tours 
include  extensive  trips  by  automobile,  ranging  in  scope 
from  3  to  37  days. 

Write  for  our  Europe  Tour  Booklet 

Maymond  <& 
Whitcomb  Company 

Executive  Offices:  Park  and  Beacon  Streets,  Boston 


Philadelphia 


San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Los  Angeles 


OF  INTEREST  TO 


TRAVELERS 


HERE  AND  ABROAD 


The  A'B-A  Cheque  is  the  only  certified  travel  cheque  that  enjoys  universal  acceptance, 

CERTIFIED 

TRAVEL  CHEQUES 

AT  NO  ADDED  COST 


^  CANNY  Scot  originated  the  idea 
of  special  cheques  for  travelers 
many  years  ago.  His  ingrained  thrift- 
instinct  had  revolted  against  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  travel  funds  by  loss 
and  theft. 

In  1909  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation created  the  first  certified 
travel  cheque — and  backed  it  with 
the  name  and  authority  of  11,000 
member  banks. 

These  cheques  are  better  than  gold 
because  they  are  good  anywhere,  being 
immediately  convertible  into  cash  — 
and  because  they  afford  complete 
protection  against  loss  or  theft. 

The  A-  B  -A  Cheque  is  the  only  cer- 


tified travel  cheque  that  enjoys  uni- 
versal acceptance.  Yet  it  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  travel  funds. 

Banks,  hotels,  ticket  offices,  shops 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  convert 
A-  B  -A  Certified  Cheques  into  cash 
at  the  most  favorable  rates.  TJ.  S.  Gov- 
ernment customs  officials  accept  them 
at  all  ports. 

The  list  of  A-  B-  A  users  in  1926  in- 
cludes the  names  of  thousands  of  the 
most  experienced  travelers,  men  and 
women  prominent  in  all  walks  of  life. 
From  coast  to  coast,  A-  B  A's  are  de- 
manded by  those  who  know.  11,000 
banks  advise  the  use  of  these  certified 
cheques.    Get  them  from  your  bank. 


Better  Than  Gold 


BA^/CHEQUES 


AMERICAN    BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  London  and  Paris,  acts  for  the 
American   Bankers   Association  ag   Manager  of  A*B*A'  Cheques. 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 


By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service,  is  to  give  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  estab- 
lishments 'where  correct  countrv  clothes  may  be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy 
personally  on  country  clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


ONE  of  the  most  unusual  materials  being  used  just  now  in  cos- 
tumes of  the  simple  sports  type  is  the  new  rabbit-fur  fabric. 
This  -is  something  like  extremely  soft  light-weight  jersey, 
silkier>  and  with  longer  threads  protruding  from  its  surface  at 
intervals.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  a  lightness  which  jersey  has 
never  achieved,  and — most  amazing  of  all — it  is  really  made  from  the 
silky  threads  of  the  rabbit's  fur.  A  jumper  of  this  is  shown  in  the  sports 
frock  photograph  below,  in  soft  green,  trimmed  with  green  and  white 
printed  silk,  and  worn  with  a  skirt  of  the  print.  This  delightful  material 
comes  in  all  colors  and  is  equally  effective  for  an  entire  frock  or  combined 
with  silk. 

Speaking  of  printed  fabrics,  practically  every  recent  Paris  showing  has 
stressed  small  all-over  prints  in  crepe  and  chiffon,  and  the  vogue  for 
miniature  prints  in  this  country  stands  assured.  Very  tiny  floral  sprays, 
simple  little  checks,  triangles,  and  lozenges  are  among  the  principal 
themes.  These  in  varied  colors,  done  on  a  pastel  background,  are  ideal 
for  late  spring  and  summer,  and  are  shown  in  frocks  of  pleasing  youth- 
fulness,  both  two-piece  and  one.  The  latter  often  have  flounces  or  narrow- 
frills,  pin-pleated,  of  the  same  material.  Evening  frocks  of  the  real 
summer  variety  are  also  most  effective  in  printed  chiffon.  One  of  these, 
designed  for  a  young  movie  star  in  her  latest  production,  is  of  yellow 
and  black  print  on  white,  made  straight,  with  a  wide  black  chiffon 
border.  A  soft  sash  of  the  same  material  and  oblongs  caught  by  a  point 
at  each  shoulder  impart  a  floating  wing  finish. 

For  a  light-weight  spring  coat  one  could  choose  nothing  smarter  than 
the  model  shown  below,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Molyneux  original, 
in  tan  woolen  material  with  a  finely  corded  surface.  This  is  seamed  to 
fit  closely  at  the  shoulders  and  has  the  dashing  flared  line  seen  in  a 
number  of  the  new  coats.  The  rather  severe  finish  at  the  neck,  with  its 
closely  buttoned  fastening,  requires  a  hat  of  chic  small  proportions. 

As  for  the  new  hats,  the  severe  high  crown  has  gone,  and  in  its  place 
we  have  a  normal  crown,  often  intricately  tucked  somewhere  at  the  side 
before  being  pressed  into  its  perfect  proportions.  Both  felt  and  straw 
are  used,  and  the  slightly  wider  cloche-like  brim  has  supplanted  the 
ripple  brim  of  last  season.  Homespun  felt,  which  resembles  homespun 
only  in  that  it  has  a  few  nap-like  hairs  over  the  surface,  is  being  made 
into  smart  little  spring  hats,  and  is  especially  good  for  country  wear. 
Both  crochetted  straw  and  felt  are  used  for  the  tiny  close-fitting  helmets, 
introduced  some  time  ago  by  Reboux  and  still  very  good.  Both  these 


Above.  A  jersey  jumper 
trimmed  with  crepe  de  chine 
to  match  the  pleated  skirt. 
From  Stern  Bros. 


Left.  Soft  green  rabbit-fur 
fabric  with  green  and  white 
silk,  imported  by  R.  II .  Macy 
y  Co. 


Right.  Re  production  of  a 
Molyneux  coat  in  tan,  from 
R.  H.  Macy  y  Co. 


April,  1927 
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Spaulding  &  Co. 


Jewelers 


MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ai  VAN  BUR  EN  STREET.  CHICAGO 


—WW I 
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On  the  golf  course, 
or  at  the  banquet 
table,  custom  tail- 
ored clothes  are 
the  prerequisites 
of  a  gentleman. 


607-609  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Southeast  Corner  49th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


iTHIIIIIinillllH  Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllllllllll  Illlllllllllllllllllllllllll  IHIIIllllHIIIIlT 


^VttSS  Helen 
^Menken  wears 
a  (gunther 
^vlodel 


the 

Spring  <JMode 

In  Coats  and  Wraps  of 
Cloth  and  ^ilk 


Distinguished-  sophisticated 
creations  for  formal,  sport 
and  semi-sport  occasions.  All 
the  more  significant  motifs  of 
the  new  season  are  dextrous  - 
ly  interpreted  by  Gunther 
in  this  Spring  Collection. 
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New  Precious 


(5W 


hat  a  thrill  there  is  in  the  possession  of  the  very 
latest  thing  and  in  being  the  one  to  have  it  first. 
Special  designs  in  jewelry  can  he  made  to  order  for  you, 
you  may  have  jewels  that  cannot  be  duplicated,  even  gems 
that  have  legends  connected  with  them,  but  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  a  new  precious  metal  is  available  to  anyone, 
because  so  few  are  really  precious  and,  of  these,  fewer  still 
can  be  made  into  jewelry. 

Palladium,  a  metal  more  rare  even  than  platinum  itself, 
is  one  of  these  exceptions.  It  is  the  newest  thing  for  jew- 
elry. The  most  filmy,  lacey,  fairylike  designs  are  produced 
in  it  —  the  delicate  creations  now  so  much  in  favor.  It 
has  a  beautiful  blue-white  color  that  endures  undimmed 
through  the  years.  It  cannot  tarnish,  because  tarnish  usu- 
ally is  oxidation  and  palladium  cannot  oxidize  except  at 
a  very  high  temperature —  1100  0  Fahrenheit  to  be  exact. 
It  sets  off  and  enhances  the  natural  beauty  of  gems  and 
it  holds  them  so  firmly  and  securely  that  there  is  never 
any  danger  of  their  loosening  and  —  how  well  it  wears. 


Remember,  this  newest  precious 
metal  is  a  natural  metal  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  white  gold. 
White  gold  is  given  its  color,  usually 
by  adding  large  quantities  of  such 
base  metals  as  nickel  to  it.  Palladium 
is  white,  because  that  is  the  way  it 
was  created.  Although  more  costly 
than  gold,  it  is  less  expensive  than 
platinum  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  lighter  in  weight  than  either. 


^rr  Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  some.  If  he  has  ~gs~ \ 
^%  none  in  stock,  he  can  very  easily  get  it  for  you.  Jl  ^ 


Approximate  Prices 
of  a  hand-carved 
Wedding  Ring^> 

PLATINUM  ...  $45 
PALLADIUM  .  .  $25 
WHITE  GOLD  .  $14 


allddiu 


Cflie  Hreciouj  T^fetaL 


BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  PLATINUM  WORKS 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


materials  have  the  advantage  of  extreme  pliability,  allowing  them  to  mold 
perfectly  to  the  shape  of  the  head — and  all  hats  must  do  this  to  be  smart. 

Speaking  of  head  shapes,  the  latest  from  Paris  informs  us  that  the  head 
must  appear  small  and  trim,  whether  the  hair  be  long  or  short.  Of  course  this 
appearance,  either  in  coiffures  or  hats,  is  most  easily  achieved  with  short  hair. 
But  the  woman  who  is  really  clever  can  keep  her  hair  long — which  means  only 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  shoulders  in  this  day  of  pruning — and  still  arrange  it 
so  that  it  appears  to  be  literally  molded  in  with  the  line  of  her  head.  It  must 
give  the  crown  of  the  hat  that  poured-on  shape  so  much  to  be  desired. 

While  mentioning  hat  shapes  we  must  not  overlook  the  cut  brim,  shown  in 
two  of  the  hats  illustrated.  This  simple  process  of  slitting  the  brim  and  turning 
some  parts  of  it  up  and  others  down  gives  us  the  much-needed  brim  variety,  and 
— more  important — allows  the  influence  of  light  and  shade  where  individually 
needed.  This  is  a  particularly  good  style  for  the  matron,  who  would  find  the 
aforementioned  close  helmet  rather  trying. 

This  digression  on  hats  has  taken  us  far  afield  from  sweaters,  which  are  im- 
portant just  now,  and  of  which  there  is  one  photograph  on  this  page  and  one  on 


A  IVhitby  sweater  with  flat  crepe  skirt  to  match, 
from  R.  H.  Macy  W  Co. 


the  preceding.  Jersey  is  used  for  the  model  with  facings  and  insets  of  darker 
crepe,  to  match  the  pleated  skirt  with  which  it  is  worn.  This  comes  in  various 
color  combinations. 

The  new  Whitby  sweater  shown  above  has  a  modified  turtle  neck  and  smart 
finishing  bands  of  oblong  checks.  This  model  is  in  green,  with  white  and  darker 
green  in  the  checks,  and  the  skirt  is  of  harmonizing  green  flat  crepe.  The  costume 
may  be  had  in  various  colors,  and  the  sweater  is  really  a  thing  of  beauty  in  white 
with  black  and  red  checks. 

Jumper  blouses  of  all  types,  whether  jersey,  knitted,  or  crepe  de  chine,  are 
most  important  this  season,  because  of  the  acceptance  cf  the  tailored  suit  for 
spring  and  because  of  the  general  interest  in  two-piece  costumes.  The  smart 
compose  effect  given  by  contrasting  overblouse  and  skirt  also  makes  separate 
jumpers  and  skirts  more  acceptable,  for  they  may  be  worn  in  different  combina- 
tions. 

In  closing,  we  must  mention  the  smart  bridge  frocks,  or  "Sunday  night 
frocks,"  as  they  have  been  called.  These  are  simply  lace  or  chiffon  models,  made 
with  almost  any  type  neck  line  arid  long  sleeves,  to  be  worn  for  late  afternoon 
and  less  formal  evenings.  There  has  always  been  a  demand  for  this  type  of  frock 
for  the  specialized  need  it  fulfills,  but  not  until  recently  has  it  blossomed  forth 
under  its  more  descriptive  name,  and  in  such  attractive  versions  as  the  smarter 
shops  are  featuring. 
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